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Preface. 


The distinction between the world and the church is one of the pieces of 
Christian knowledge that Luther's work has restored to the common knowledge of 
Christendom. In the centuries of papal rule, the truth of Scripture had also been 
clouded in this article, the concepts of world and church had been robbed of their 
biblical content and re-evaluated in a papal sense. A distinction was, however, made 
between the secular and the spiritual, but the specifically spiritual, the religious, was 
the life under the monastic rule; the separation, the going out from the world; the 
assumption of the habit or veil. Homo religiosus is synonymous with monk, whereas 
even the ordained parochial priests were called "worldly clergy," clerici saeculares. 
There were specifically spiritual virtues, especially those resolved in the threefold 
monastic vow: Poverty, obedience to the religious superior, chastity. On the other 
hand, the summa of secular virtues was submission to the teaching of the Church, 
to the provisions of councils and provincial synods, and above all to the decrees of 
popes. The extra-ecclesiastical world was there either to be brought under the 
command of the popes, as was done in Germany by the efficacy of Boniface, or else 
to be exterminated by the sword, of which the Crusades against the Turks and the 
persecution of the Moors in Spain have furnished the best-known examples. The 
words "not to love the world," "to keep oneself unspotted from the world," "to be 
crucified to the world," and similar scriptural words were taken as exhortations to 
exchange the spiritual life for the secular, that is, to enter a monastery. 

If the concepts of world and Church had been remodelled according to papal 
dogma, the result was not only a wrong conception of the two spheres in their 
relation to each other, but also a wrong determination of the duties which the 
Christian has to perform in the world. 
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and to the world. The world and the Church were most closely fused. The Christian 
could live worldly without incurring the reproach that he was "conforming to the 
world," so long as he was not a heretic and thus subject to the sentence of death by 
fire. The clergy could lavishly serve the flesh and indulge in worldly pleasures without 
losing their spiritual character, in the papal sense. And the Christian's duty to the 
world, if he wished to live up to the religious ideal, consisted solely in escaping from 
the world, in monastic piety. The highest Christian ideal was not to preach the gospel 
of salvation in Christ to the world for its satisfaction, but to save one's own soul by 
withdrawing from the world. So Carlyle is right when he defines the whole piety of 
the monastery as extreme selfishness, since one was content as a monk "to save 
one's own dirty little soul" - "to save their own dirty little souls". This is also clearly 
evident in the highest product of monastic piety, the Imitative Christ of Thomas of 
Kempen. There, partly in ravishingly beautiful language, the spiritual life is portrayed 
as an emulation of humility, of wisdom, of obedience, of shunning sins of tongue, of 
unloving judgments, as an exercise in frugality, in patience, in dominion over the 
lusts of the flesh. The indwelling of JEsu is described as a speaking without words 
which the soul hears, as a blissful sensation of JEsu's affection, as a deep inward 
peace, as comfort and contentment in contemplative contemplation of the attributes 
of God, and communion with Him in prayer. But all these mental experiences and 
exercises of the mind remain limited in their effects and fruits to the soul in which 
they have their origin, as with the Indian Buddhist, who in the contemplation of his 
inner being seeks "life and full sufficiency," strives for Nirvana, while leprosy and 
bubonic plague wreak their havoc around him. Thus the Middle Ages remained 
barren, sterile, their virtues like the ice flowers that frost paints on the window panes. 
Charity was practiced as an atonement for wrongs done, as a work that gave merit 
to one's own soul; hence public baths were commonly called "soul baths," because 
they were built by their founders for the salvation of their souls. The most perfect 
work remained asceticism, the ideal of pure spiritual activity the mystical immersion 
in the virtues of Jesus and in the mysteries of the sacrament. 

If we now compare with the highest product of this piety, the "Imitation of 
Christ," Luther's early writing "On the Freedom of a Christian Man," it is as if we were 
stepping out of an exhibition of beautifully painted wax flowers into a laughing spring 
garden. To be sure, we also have mysticism here, and a mysticism so profound that 
the mystical passages in the "Imitation of Christ" - read 
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once, after one has just put Luther's writings down, they seem like stylistic exercises 
of a eloquent speaker. Let us listen to Luther: "The soul has no other thing, neither 
in heaven nor on earth, in which to live, except the holy gospel. "Let it be the common 
work and practice of all Christians to form in themselves the word and the good of 
Christ." "Whosoever believeth in God with a right faith, his soul is united unto him so 
wholly, that all the virtues of the word become the souls' own." "Faith unites the soul 
to Christ." Faith, righteousness, these are the two suns which shine in this first part 
of this wonderful Scripture, making the heart glad and warming it, so that the 
foundation is laid for the second main part, which deals with works, with the service 
of the neighbor. Of the works of the papal fugitives from the world it is said: "If any 
work is not directed to serve another, or to suffer his will, unless it compels him to 
do contrary to God, it is not a Christian work. Hence it comes that, | fear, few 
churches, monasteries, altars, masses, and wills are Christian. For | fear that in all 
these things each one seeks only his own, thinking to atone for his sins and to be 
saved." *) And now follows the strange passage; because the Christian "hath enough 
in faith, wherein God hath given thee all things," all good works are left unto him, he 
needeth them not, therefore with all his life and all that he hath he is a servant of his 
fellow-men. "Give it freely, that other people may enjoy the same"; "so God's goods 
must flow from one to another, and become common, that each one may take care 
of his neighbor as if he were himself." Thus "a Christian man does not live for himself, 
but in Christ and his neighbor-in Christ through faith; in his neighbor through love- 
and yet always remains in God and divine love. 

If here again, for the first time since the days of the apostles and in true 
apostolic truth, clarity and freshness, the basic lines are drawn for the expressions 
of merciful, serving love that faith creates in the Christian heart, Luther also 
emphasized again for the first time the distinction between the worldly and the 
spiritual and demanded the separation from the world and from the worldly being, as 
Scripture makes this distinction and demands this separation. Believers are the 
church, unbelievers are the world. The world "is evil and wicked, a faithful, dear, 
willing, and obedient servant and minister of their god the devil. Of a sort it hears 
and loves nothing higher than lies, error, false worship, hypocrisy." "So we are 
separated from her. For there will never be peace and unity between the world and 
Christendom, no more than there is peace and unity. 


*) In this regard, compare Carlyle's statement. 
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than between Christ and the devil." For the sake of the gospel, the world hates the 
church. "The word maketh hate and wrath. Now that we preach God's word, we must 
not only be despised, but also hated." 

These thoughts, as noted at the beginning, have again become common 
property of Christianity since the days of Luther. The world is "sponsa Satanae," say 
our ancients. That the world is evil, hostile to God and his children, a willing servant 
of the devil; that Christians should flee the world, the lust of the eyes and the lust of 
the flesh; but that they also have the duty to preach the Gospel to the lost world: these 
are thoughts which still belong to the stock of Christian word-proclamation today. And 
yet this cannot be said without qualification. Indeed, if we look closely, we must 
recognize that along with other pieces of Christian knowledge that were once given 
back to the world by Luther, the distinction between world and church has been lost 
again to the Christianity of our day, or has been preserved only in a very faded form 
in the ecclesiastical thinking of our time. It is becoming more and more evident that in 
almost all Reformed communities in our country very blurred ideas of world and 
church and of their relationship to one another prevail. Not only is what we call 
worldliness, i.e. the desire for gain, pleasure, and carnal service, penetrating more 
and more into the churches, but this does not yet imply a fundamental reversal of the 
relationship between world and church, since such expressions of worldliness can 
also be the effect of strong external seduction as a result of increasing prosperity 
among Christians. The secularization of which we have in mind is of a much more 
serious nature, and has a much deeper cause. It is based on an unchristian worldview, 
which in turn has as its undercurrent a principled apostasy from the teaching of the 
Word of God. Much of external Christianity today is dominated by three lies: the lie of 
the theory of evolution, the lie of negative criticism, and the lie of Ritschl's doctrine of 
reconciliation. The first lie has created a new materialism that has penetrated deeply 
into the so-called Christian peoples of our time. One wanted to get rid of the personal 
sense of responsibility against an all-powerful, all-knowing and just Creator, and this 
endeavor was met by Darwinism and Hegean philosophy, both carriers of the idea of 
evolution. Simultaneous with the emergence of the theory of evolution, and strongly 
influenced by it, were the beginnings of negative criticism, which, by its "source- 
separation," deleted the divine authorship of Scripture from theological thought, just 
as the divine authorship of the visible creature had been deleted from scientific 
thought by evolutionism. A view had now been gained in which the spiritual as well as 
the secular could quite well be understood without the divine. 
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could exist. But the specifically Christian character was lost in large areas of external 
Christianity through Ritschl's doctrine of reconciliation, according to which Christ is 
the Redeemer only in so far as in his suffering and death such a picture of divine 
love is presented that man is now moved to reconcile himself with God by giving up 
his distrust and enmity against God in view of such an expression of love. This 
perversion of the Scriptural doctrine of reconciliation, justification, and the ministry 
of Christ, has passed into a large part of theological literature, and, where it has 
become naturalized, has obliterated the core and star of Christianity, the doctrine of 
justification by faith, which takes hold of the merit of Christ. 

It is evident how, through these three errors which have become dominant, 
the relation of the Church to the world has had to undergo a thorough change. In 
the sense of these views, the world of men is no longer a corrupt mass from which 
the children of God are gathered by the Gospel, in that they are led from darkness 
to light, freed from the dominion of sin, and made the reconciled children of God 
through the gift of faith, but has since prehistoric times been in a process of 
development which is now gradually approaching completion in the ever more 
complete realization of the "ethical principles of Jesus. According to Ritschl's 
account, the Kingdom of God is not the congregation of the saints clinging in faith 
to Christ, but the Kingdom of God comes into being through humanity "reorganizing 
itself out of action according to the motive of love." The kingdom of God is no longer 
a good given to man by God, but a moral task given to man. 

Terrible is the devastation that has been wrought in external Christendom by 
this inversion of the concepts of world and church. No matter where we look, we are 
confronted with the thought that the church is only an organ for establishing the 
kingdom of God among men. The kingdom of God is not built by the conversion of 
the individual, by which - it is admitted - he becomes a member of the church, but 
by the education of the masses along ethical lines. In the liberal "Protestantenblatt" 
the kingdom of God was thus defined a few years ago: "The kingdom of God in the 
highest sense is therefore a kingdom of the good; a kingdom of people who serve 
the good and know only one goal: 'to build temples in the deepest heart to the God 
who is the Spirit of truth and love." Everywhere the doctrine that every man is a 
child of God has become prevalent. "Every man on the world's face is a child of 
God, and nothing greater nor less," wrote one in the Presbyterian Continent three 
years ago. Quite common is the saying that, after all, there are more children of God 
in the "world" than in the "church." 
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And this is not the talk of the thoughtless masses who find satisfaction in the 
malicious criticism of the Church, but it is the leitmotif of the "social service" which is 
regarded by broad strata, the ecclesiastical population of our country, as the main 
task of Christianity. Listen to a representative of this view! Or. Frank Crane wrote in 
the Cosmopolitan Magazine (April 1915), "The cry of the old Gospel was, 'Save!' 
That of the new Gospel is, ‘Serve!’ Yet we have not changed, only grown. The new 
comes out of the old. We have learned that to serve is to save." "The moral force 
of yesterday sought to save men from a hell hereafter; the ethical enthusiasm of to- 
day is directed toward saving men from hellishness here." "The Servers are striking 
more deeply than the Savers ever struck." "We are more profoundly religious now 
than were the men of any previous era.' But we are not saving brands from the 
burning; we are putting out the fire." "The Savers gave up the world as lost, and 
attempted to rescue a few. The Servers have the bold purpose of transforming the 
world." "The call of the Savers was for missionaries. The call of the Servers is for 
citizens." 

So the church has to deal with thoroughly temporal goals. The eternal has 
become almost meaningless. The Episcopal Bishop Guerrh wrote some time ago in 
the Churchman: "For the Church of Christ to teach the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, and then be unable to make those fundamental truths prime 
factors in the solution of our social and industrial problems, is a confession of 
failure. To preach a forgiveness for the fallen and penitent which she does not 
practise, a salvation which does not save in this world as well as the next, a 
kingdom of God to be realized in some far distant future and not here now, is 
simply to divorce religion from life." 

The meaning of these sayings, which could easily be multiplied, is obvious. 
We have here a complete, principled reevaluation of the concept of the Church and 
of the concept of the ecclesiastical task. According to this, the kingdom of Christ is 
in an eminent sense a "kingdom of this world". It comes, however, where it comes at 
all, with "visible signs." One will be able to say at once, "Behold, here or there it is!" 
The task of the Church is to raise public morals, to make living conditions more 
acceptable, that is, especially the preservation of health, labor protection, child 
protection, sanitary housing, the establishment of playgrounds and public baths, 
prison reform, Prohibition, traveling libraries for the rural population, women's 
suffrage, night schools, free concerts-all these an article in the Social Service 
Review enumerates as the task of the Church; for by these endeavors the spirit of 
Christ is revealed in us, and we as His servants: "The spirit of the Christ is made 
manifest in us, admonishing: 'Ye are also administering spirits sent forth to 
When Congress, in September 1917. 


minister. 
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prohibited the manufacture of distilled spirits, the (conservative) Presbyterian 
produced a poem with the refrain, "The glorious reign of Christ is higher, King 
Alcohol is dead." 

That these ideas found such a fertile field within Reformed Christianity is 
explained by the skewed position toward the doctrine of the church that has been 
characteristic of these communities since Zwingli. Zwingli demanded, in addition to 
the office of preaching, a Christian civil authority: "In ecclesia Christi aeque 
necessarius est magistratus atque prophetia," in which law and justice were to be 
administered "according to the doctrine and conduct of Christ." "Religion and politics 
were blended together, two fundamentally different powers, one of which, turned 
toward eternity, is directed in faith only toward God, the other, serving earthly 
interests, buys out the advantage of the day." (Tschackert, The Origin of Lutheran 
and Reformed Church Doctrine, p. 254.) In like manner, Calvin made the 
commandments of God the guide of legislation and administration in his Geneva 
state of God. This trait in the Reformed Church has recently been vaunted again as 
an advantage it has over the church of the Lutheran Reformation. Prof. James J. 
Good writes in his pamphlet The Reformed Reformation, published between 
Luther and Zwingli (to the disadvantage of the former): "In these days, when 
altruism and service are being stressed, where do these elements come from? They 
are here because of the Reformed. And the Reformed should be especially active 
in every department of reform, for they but carry out the spirit of the Reformation 
in doing so. In this day, when men are demanding that the moral law and the 
golden rule be applied not only to city, state, and nation, but also to international 
relations, it is for Calvinists to rise up and support these movements, for they come 
out of their fathers." (S. 137.) 

The secularization of the ecclesiastical communities of our country is thus the 
product of various converging currents: above all, the naturalistic worldview that has 
emerged from evolutionism and the newer theology, and the elements of 
misrepresentation of church and world already present in the Calvinist body. It is 
difficult to separate here what is effect, what is cause. General in the Reformed 
sects is the dislike of the terms dogma, creed, orthodoxy. All three are reviled as 
terms which are virtually antithetical to genuine Christianity. Heresy trials no longer 
exist. But what else is to be expected in a secularized Christianity, which in its 
thinking actually proceeds from the little bundle of recent theology, from the "dogma- 
creating church"? If the dogmas are the product of theological thinking - and no 
opinion is more widespread than this - and not teachings of Jesus Christ, to which 
the Church has professed, then 
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nothing is more natural, however, than that, having arrived at a higher stage of 
development, one should now get rid of these "remnants of Greek philosophy" (to 
which one reckons the "person" of Christ, "natures" of Christ) or "scholastic 
constructions" (to which pretty much the whole content of our dogmatics applies), 
strip them off as eggshells of a past period, and turn to social service. 

So this is far more than an intrusion of worldliness into the body of Christianity. 
This is what we usually understand by "secularization". Rather, here is a real 
transition of the church to the world, an inward blending of the two, an abandonment 
of spiritual knowledge, spiritual goals, spiritual ideals, and an acceptance of earthly 
so-called humanitarian purposes as the goal of church activity. That this is indeed an 
apostasis, a falling away from the Church, becomes quite clear when we note what 
a new position the world now takes toward the Church. Certainly in the lodges we 
have the embodied world. There are natural ethics, natural religion, put forward in 
opposition to the teaching of Christ, and the motive of association is a purely earthly 
one, namely, selfishness. But the Lodge is quite at home in the Church of our time. 
Yes, one hears sermons in which it is emphasized that the Lodge, with its "activity of 
love," its "brotherhood," has virtually realized ideals to which the Church for the time 
being still aspires. The Jew Rosenwald in Chicago makes huge donations to the Y. 
M. C. A., and even before the war the daily papers, which are certainly not 
dominated by Christian ideals, had nothing but praise for this decidedly Christian 
association. This must surprise us until we perceive that the disgraceful suffering of 
the Church through hostility to the world has pretty much come to an end. Only in 
rude socialist and agnostic papers are Christianity and the church still reviled; 
campaigns against the saloon, against divorce, and against prostitution only bring 
honor to the church, even in the eyes of the world, for it has been conceded to the 
world that the kingdom of Christ is realized in it through such movements, and that it 
need not accept the "dogmas" and "creeds" if in this struggle against injustice and 
against vice it exercises the "spirit of Christ. That Christians fill the theatres, that 
Christians devour a literature alienated from God, is by no means as serious as this 
principled deviation from the actual Christian sense. The unchurched world can still 
regard this as an inconsistency on the part of individuals or even of many Christians, 
through which they still reap the ridicule of the world for their hypocrisy on Sundays. 
On the other hand, the world is made to know that the difference between the church 
and the unchurch is not so bad, that even without ecclesiastical adherence or 
consent to church doctrine one may well, perhaps even in an eminent way, be able 
to be a Christian. 
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When the spirit of Christ can be activated in a significant way, for example by a 
corporation building a clubhouse with a swimming pool for its workers, or by a rich 
man founding a free bed in a children's hospital, then the unchurch really knows itself 
to be one with the church, and the enmity is over. Even keen observers recognize 
this. Even Shailer Mathews, who is certainly not an orthodox churchman, once 
pointed out that under the determination of church goals, as it is found in social 
service, it is over with the shameful suffering for the sake of Christ. An understanding 
has been reached. The Ritschlian concept of the kingdom of God has shown the way, 
how justice may well enjoy fellowship with unrighteousness, light may have fellowship 
with darkness, and Christ may be in harmony with Belial. The temple of God has just 
become one with the idols, 2 Corinthians 6. 

Here we find a strange correspondence between the modern Church, which 
has been secularized, and the ecclesiastical world of the Middle Ages. Just as in the 
papacy special spiritual virtues were known, for which special institutes were 
necessary, so Reformed Christianity of our day tries to save what it still possesses of 
Christian content through special movements. One wants to do mission, and that 
mission in the Christian sense. One does not only want to hold up to the world the 
ideals by which it can transform itself into the kingdom of God, but one also wants to 
save what it still possesses. They want to bring the Saviour of sinners, Jesus, to the 
unconverted. This is done by organized movements; one has the Laymen's 
Missionary Movement, the Laymen's Forward Movement. One wants to read the 
Bible; so one forms an association within the church under the "auspices" of the Bible 
Study League. One wants to memorize Bible verses; so one joins with like-minded 
people a branch of the Bible Success Band, which cultivates this specialty. One wants 
to work against Christian Science; so one founds the Emmanuel Movement in 
Boston (probably long since extinct). One wants to re-establish domestic prayer; so 
one joins the Family Altar League. Tithing is done by the American Tithers' Union. 
Go-to-Church Sunday has the Go-to-Church League as a corollary. Against sins of 
slander the Antigossip Society is directed, and against the Easter parades of the 
large cities the Society for the Prevention of Easter Desecration (fact). These are not 
associations like the Youth Clubs, Ladies' Aids and Brotherhoods, which still have a 
justification as an association according to age, sex or fortune for the pursuit of 
ecclesiastical aims, but these are activities for which an association has been deemed 
necessary because the church as such has become unfaithful to its task. Even if one 
does not have the monkish ideas of special merit, the phenomenon is still a reminder 
of the conditions in the papacy that resulted in the loss of the 
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The reason for this was the distinction between the world and the church and the 
correct definition of both. And indeed, this newer associationism has become so 
rampant that in Reformed circles one is beginning to ask, Where is it to go from 
here? In the Episcopal Churchman, some time ago, it was said, "Every second or 
third man you meet is a traveling secretary or some other kind of secretary or 
organizer of some new movement which came to birth yesternight,. while 
presidents, and vice-presidents, and treasurers, and committee-men, and experts 
And in the Atlanta Journal last 
year, Bishop Chandler wrote: "These parasitic organizations emphasize their 
interdenominational character, and prate much what they call, with misleading 


have become as the stars of heaven for multitude. 


pretense of charity and broadmindedness, ‘Christian Unity.' They hold manifold 
conventions of the most useless and expensive sort, and thereby induce the Church 
to 'pay' for their junketing journeys. In summer the mountains are filled with their 
meetings, and at other seasons they fly hither and thither like birds of passage, 
assembling at resorts which otherwise they could never visit. Their offices, 
secretaries, stenographers, and printers' bills are even more expensive than their 
journeys over land and sea." Thus a later Protestant world again learns how costly 
special exercises of godliness, pursued as a specialty, can become to the church. 
That the itinerant preachers and evangelists of our time already had numerous 
predecessors in the pre-Reformation Church - for what were the preaching monks 
really but a substitute for the preaching of the Word, which had become so scarce in 
the preaching chairs? - need only be named. Where the church does not recognize 
its task, other means come to the test, costly and inadequate means, which offer no 
substitute for the orderly activity of the congregation where it has rightly recognized 
its position in relation to the world and its duty and task in the world. But while the 
"religious people" (homines religiosi) of the Middle Ages partly carried sanctimony 
to extremes, partly sank into the worst swamp of vice, the movements and 
ecclesiastical associations of our time represent an attempt to save the essentially 
Christian works of the church in the general secularization of its aims. They want to 
serve, at least in part, as an organ for those who perceive with uneasiness the 
decline of specifically spiritual activity and now see in such organizations a means 
of making up for the church's neglect. 

As it is one of the characteristics of a true Christian to renounce worldliness, 
so it is one of the characteristics of the true church of God on earth to stand isolated 
in the world. In the world, yet, in its nature, in its aspirations and aims, it is not of the 
world. If it is spared actual persecution, it is chiefly due to its inconspicuousness. 
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...to the fact that she's a woman... It makes so little impression on the world that one 
passes it by carelessly. 

But this is painful to the flesh of the Christian. Yes, this is precisely a cross for 
the flesh, which then likes to persuade the Christian that he merely wants 
"recognition" for his church for the sake of the Gospel, while it is actually a stake in 
the flesh for him that his church is mentioned so little in the secular press, while the 
activities of others, the sects, are trumpeted with headlines as high as inches. From 
this self-deception we Lutherans, who, however, believe that the name "true visible 
church" belongs to their church, must guard ourselves. Let us be content if our work 
proceeds in silence! Let us realize that the world cannot appreciate our highest 
goods. It has no sense of pure doctrine, of conscientious practice; it despises our 
church schools. It is a law in the kingdom of God: the more a work is praised by the 
world, the less value it has before God. And the higher our Saviour praises our works, 
the less understanding we shall find for them in the world. 

We stand isolated. We have never stood so isolated as we do today. Every 
hand is against us. We are indeed travelers in a foreign land, even in enemy territory. 
The culture of the so-called Christian nations is in its inner essence an anti-God 
culture. From it breathes a spirit that descends, which the Christian preaching of the 
Word must punish and must punish again and again. The arts, and all without 
exception, are dominated by a spirit that is anti-Christian. All learning and science 
are based on presuppositions which we cannot accept, from which we are divorced 
in principle. Foreign, hostile to the Christian sense is the modern union movement in 
the church. Everything in matters of religion draws toward union; that "saves money," 
and "we are one after all"! Here, too, we remain isolated. And yet it is by this very 
isolation that we serve both the world and the Reformed church system. Yes, this is 
the highest service we can prove to our fellow man. For this very isolation is the most 
powerful means of exerting an effect on our part upon those who are separated from 
us, namely, the effect of the testimony against apostasy and unrighteousness which 
is expressed in our position. There is no stronger testimony against evil than 
separation from evil. There is no stronger testimony against the Lodge than going out 
from it. There is no stronger testimony against the swarm spirit than the "You have a 
different spirit from us" that lies in being separated. But in the existing separation we 
see only a fulfillment of the word: "Think not that | am come to send peace on earth. 
| am not come to send peace, but the sword." This is in close connection with the 
word of confession 
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before men, Matth. 10. It cannot be otherwise. Where the truth is witnessed, a sifting 
occurs. Through our testimony the world is judged; but that only if the deed does not 
break off the top of the word. Every confessional writing of the Christian Church 
means a new isolation, a going out from the world and the false church, and so even 
today he remains isolated who holds to the confessions. "It is hard," says the 
Schmalkaldic Articles, "to want to separate from so many countries and people and 
to lead a special doctrine. But here is God's command that every man beware, and 
not be of one mind with them that lead unrighteous doctrine, or intend to maintain it 
with fury." It only requires an appeal to one article of Scripture to justify our special 
position in the church and world before Christian judgment, and that is the article of 
the clearness of Scripture. Because and inasmuch as it holds to this article, and 
afterwards takes its stand on error, the Lutheran Church is peculiar to the shape of 
the cross which Christ's Church is to have. G. 
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In spite of the tremendous events which are taking place before our eyes in 
these days [autumn of 1917] and by which the future may somehow be shaped for 
centuries to come - how it will be shaped, God alone knows - our thoughts in this 
year keep returning four centuries back and stop before the image of the man who 
on that memorable day, October 31, 1517, nailed his 95 Theses to the door of the 
Castle Church in Wittenberg, a deed which in itself was inconspicuous, but which 
became of world-historical significance. This world-historical significance is also 
evident from the fact that not only in Germany, but also in other countries, such as 
my own, Sweden, despite the unrest and hardship of the times, the memory of the 
spring day of the Reformation is not to be allowed to pass without a trace. | said: 
despite the unrest and hardship of the. Time. But perhaps | should say: because of 
this unrest and hardship. For we are convinced that what Martin Luther has given us 
has not only been of intervening significance for the past time, but that it is and 
remains a source of strength and consolation for us as well, because it has given us 
the right Gospel. 

Among the many students who clustered around the nailed theses was 
probably a Swede, the expectant 


*The following article, written by Professor Rodhe in Upsala, is reprinted here without 
calling special attention to several modern sentences. F. B. 
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Reformer of Sweden, Olaus Petri, who studied in Wittenberg around this time (1516- 
18). Olaus Petri has told us nothing of his years of study in Germany. No personal 
recollections of his Wittenberg teacher he has given us. Therefore, we do not know 
whether he was present on that memorable October 31. It is characteristic of Olaus 
Petri that he does not speak much of Luther. From his writings one notices his 
dependence on his master. He translated the Prayer Booklet into Swedish. He also 
began to translate the Church Postil, but had to interrupt the publication because 
Luther's violent polemics against the papists caused offence. He also vigorously 
defended Luther when he was attacked. Thus he does not conceal that he is a 
disciple of Luther. But neither he nor the other reformers precede Luther in authority. 
In a manly and independent way Olaus Petri appropriated what Luther wanted to 
give. He found the pure Word of God, the Gospel, through Luther, and for this Gospel 
he fought with undaunted courage. No new doctrine, such as Luther's doctrine, did 
he wish to preach. It should be noted that no confessional writings mark the progress 
of the Reformation in Sweden. It was not until the Council of Upsala in 1593 that the 
Augsburg Confession was adopted. And yet, throughout the century, the leading 
forces in Sweden were clearly aware that they belonged together with the 
Protestants. It can be said that out of political prudence, so as not to cause offence, 
the name of Luther was pushed back, and only the decision of the Reformation Diet 
at Westeras in 1527, that the pure Word of God should be preached, was adhered 
to. This is true, because the people still clung to the old Catholic church ceremonies 
for a long time. But it was not political considerations of prudence that caused the 
Reformers to hold fast to the simple rule of preaching the pure Word of God. For the 
men of the Swedish Reformation did not, in fact, think of founding a new church by 
preaching the gospel. They wanted to hold on to the old Swedish church as a 
member of the general Catholic church, just as the German Reformers, for their part, 
did not want to found a new, a Lutheran church. It was in the proper sense a 
reformation of the old. Admittedly, the time of error had been long. Olaus Petri goes 
back to the first days of Christianity in Sweden, to the time of Ansgar and Siegfried, 
when he wants to show a time when the pure Gospel was preached. No doubt the 
Reformers were guilty of historical error in this. The Lutheran heresy, as the papists 
called the Reformation preaching, was certainly not a new gospel, but the old gospel 
of Christ, but we can see clearly today that it was Luther's own gospel, preached by 
God. 
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Luther's sermon, however, marked a new stage, upward and inward, in the 
understanding of the gospel. The sermon which the Swedish Reformers, taught by 
Luther, preached to their people, had not been heard in Sweden before. In this the 
papists were certainly quite right. But although the Reformers were wrong in this, 
they were right in a deeper sense, that it was not a question of introducing a new 
Christianity, but of the purification and reformation of the old. In the opposite case 
they would have had to give Luther an importance which he did not want to give 
himself. A proof that they understood Luther rightly is the circumstance that in their 
preaching Luther himself disappeared entirely before the gospel of Christ. This does 
not at all mean a disparagement of Luther at all, but is rather an essential condition 
for his having been able to occupy the place in the heart of the Swedish people which 
he actually had and still holds. 

Luther was a good German, but this strongly developed uational trait of the 
great Reformer did not confuse the gaze of Olaus Petri. He did not find in Luther a 
German Christianity, but simply the Gospel. Luther's national trait repelled Olaus 
Petri so little that, on the contrary, it was precisely in this that he could feel a kinship 
with Luther. Just as Luther felt himself to be a good German, so Olaus Petri was a 
faithful son of his native land. In a writing of 1531: "Why the Mass must be said in 
the tongue which is intelligible to the common man," Olaus Petri says: "Why should 
our Swedish language be so despised that one cannot say Mass in it? We Swedes 
also belong to God like the other nations, and the tongue which we have God has 
given us, as he gave the Hebrews, Greeks, and Latins their language. Before God 
there is no respect of persons; he does not despise us Swedes more than other 
nations." In these humble and yet proud words of Olaus Petri one recognizes his love 
of his fatherland. The pure Gospel, as preached by Luther, had given him the right 
to feel himself at once a Christian and a Swede. The Swedish people also had a 
place in God's thoughts. Here the evangelical vocational thought, related to the 
people, shines through. 

Because the Swedish reformers had understood Luther so well in his 
Germanism, and had understood him in the right way, they resolutely resisted when 
King Gustav Wasa tried to introduce the German evangelical type of church 
government as early as 1540. The power of the German sovereigns in ecclesiastical 
matters had greatly pleased Gustav Wasa. He felt hemmed in by the Swedish 
churchmen and bishops, who had been the king's 
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of the church did not want to let them operate freely. Georg Normann, the man whom 
Gustav Wasa used in the attempt to carry out his plans - he soon had to renounce 
them - was a Pomeranian, pious, learned and capable. He came to Sweden with 
recommendations from Luther and Melanchthon. But the Swedish reformers were 
not impressed by this. They never gave up their original position. They would rather 
endure the disfavor of the king. It is beyond all doubt that they understood Luther 
rightly. Their conduct created another condition for Luther to be respected and loved 
by the Swedish people. The Reformation preaching inspired by Luther never 
acquired the character of foreign and alien to be forced upon the Swedish people. 
Hence there was no obstacle to Doctor Martinus being esteemed as an Elijah, as a 
prophet of God, as one writer expresses it at the end of the sixteenth century. It is 
strange that three or four decades after the Reformation sermon was first preached, 
the Swedish clergy were almost unanimous in their attachment to Luther. How this 
came about is beyond historical research. We have no sources that can shed light 
on this circumstance. One is inclined to say that the Swedish clergy found 
themselves through and in Luther. What he brought them immediately entered their 
blood. Thus Luther became their man. He still is today. Luther's picture still hangs in 
the study of the Swedish clergyman. One knows that he was a German man, but 
one also thinks that he and his story also belong to the ‘Swedes. Indeed, the figure 
of Luther has dominated the Swedish church to such an extent that before him the 
Swedish reformers, first and foremost Olaus and Laurentius Petri, have been 
completely overshadowed and almost forgotten. Only recently have they been 
rediscovered, and one is astonished that the great men of one's own people could 
have been passed over for so long. 

The cause of the gospel was put on the track by a small group of the clergy. 
These men were animated by zeal for the gospel and for the Church of God in 
Sweden, but they were also driven by their love for their country. But they could 
never have accomplished so much as was actually the case if they had not received 
assistance from a man who in many ways thought like them and also possessed the 
will and ability to lift Sweden out of a political degradation in which it found itself, the 
great master builder of the empire, King Gustav Wasa. With a strong hand and a 
burning heart, he laid the foundation of the Swedish nation-state of modern times by 
freeing the kingdom from the coercive power of Denmark, as the latter had done 
from the frictions of the Danish. 
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had emerged from the Union period. The hierarchical tops had voted for the Union. 
No wonder, since they had often come, like Archbishop Gustav Trolle, from the high 
noble families who, landowners in Sweden and Denmark, could at the same time 
count themselves as belonging to. Sweden and Denmark at the same time. The 
removal of Archbishop Gustav Trolle was a conditio sine qua non for Gustav Wasa's 
work of liberation. Even a man as devoted to the Catholic Church Catholic Church 
as the Bishop of Linképing, Hans Brask. He understood it because he had a warm 
love for his country. Therefore he also tried to find a way out to obtain confirmation 
for the archbishop elected canonically after Gustav Trolle, Johannes Magni, in 
another way than through the Pope. But already the sword had spoken its powerful 
language, and the Danes were driven out of the country. The king felt strong enough 
to impose the new archbishop without ecclesiastical confirmation. This meant 
breaking with the Pope, but it would have come to that at any rate; for if the work of 
liberation was not to collapse, the crown and the nobility must be helped out of their 
economic misery, and this was not possible without the riches of the Church. In this 
situation Gustav Wasa encountered the Reformation sermon that the profession of 
the spiritual regiment was not temporal rule. The church had only to seek out and 
save that which was lost. The spiritual regiment was only a regiment of the word. But 
then the ecclesiastical estate had no need of an economic position of power. By the 
reduction resolution of the Diet of Westeras in 1527 Gustav Wasa was empowered 
to carry out his will. He did it too, and with hard hands. His ruthless avarice, his almost 
fanatical zeal in collecting money and goods, is only somewhat counterbalanced by 
the manner in which he managed what he gained, and by his ability to create an 
empire, a strong Swedish empire, with the means of power at his command. It is 
certain that Gustav Wasa's political measures were not only justified ideally by the 
Reformation proclamation, but only became practicable at all. The national rebirth of 
Sweden and the Reformation are indissolubly connected. 

Let us consider this historical fact a little more closely. The new Sweden, free 
and Protestant, this common work, is the result of two interacting factors. Olaus and 
Laurentius Petri and others represent the spiritual factor, Gustavus Wasa the political 
factor. They met and needed each other. It was not only love of country that bound 
the men of the Reformation to Gustav Wasa, but also their love of the Gospel. They 
saw that if the work of Gustav Wasa fell apart, then no one could know how it would 
go with the preaching of the pure Word of God. An independent and free Sweden 
was the- 
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This was a prerequisite for the Swedish people to be able to worship God in their 
own language and in their own way. Only in a free Sweden could the inevitable 
changes, which were a necessary consequence of the preaching of the Gospel, be 
made in church and worship life. That Gustav Wasa, politically speaking, needed the 
Reformation, we have already shown. It is true that with him the state interest was 
the all-consuming thing. But he does not stand in history as the coolly calculating 
politician. With all his prudence, with all his pride and self-confidence, he was 
inwardly a humble man, by no means humble in words and gestures towards men, 
but humble because in his royal deed he felt himself to be a servant of his people, 
and humble before God. His personal Christian faith cannot be doubted. And this 
was of a kind with Luther's gospel. 

Because Gustav Wasa was so exclusively politically oriented, a tension 
between him and the men of the Reformation could not be avoided. This tension 
between the secular authorities and the clergy, somewhat eased during the last 
years of the old king, still continued during the reign of his sons. Unwaveringly firm 
the leading clerical forces remained with the tradition from the time of Archbishop 
Laurentius Petri, when John III sought to bring forth a reaction in the Old Catholic 
spirit in the seventies. And the clergy won their great victory in the Council of Upsala 
in 1593, when they united on Protestant ground in opposition to the Catholic 
propaganda orchestrated by John's son, the Catholic Sigismund, King of Poland and 
Sweden. They spoke from the heart of the Swedish people when in their resolution 
they bound together the Lutheran faith and the freedom of Sweden. Duke Charles, 
the youngest son of Gustav Wasa and his spiritual heir, understood this and 
accepted the decision of the Council despite his personal Calvinist sympathies. Only 
this made it possible for him to rally the people around him in the struggle against 
the Catholic king. The battle which became the decisive one, at Stangebro in 1598, 
was Called by L. v. Ranke a battle of world-historical importance. There, for the first 
time, admittedly still on a peripheral point, but, as the future was to show, a very 
important point, the Catholic Counter-Reformation was thrown back. But above all 
the battle was of great importance for Sweden. It put the bloody seal of the sword 
under the decision of the Council of Upsala. Sweden's freedom and the Evangelical- 
Lutheran faith were bound together anew. The tension between the secular and the 
spiritual factor, which continued under the reign of Paris IX, disappeared when 
Gustavus Adolphus ascended the throne of his fathers. He held the Evangelical 
Lutheran faith and the freedom of Sweden equally dear. 
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In him was embodied all the best that had been worked out in the Swedish kingdom 
during the last hundred years. He also heard the call of God, who gave the Swedish 
people the task of intervening to defend the Gospel. He had faith and genius enough 
to carry his people away and to perform a great deed that ended with his victory and 
death on the battlefield of Litzen. 

We have spoken of the importance of the Reformation for Sweden. Its 
significance also lies in the fact that through the Reformation the Swedish people 
carried out their world-historical vocation. They fought for the gospel of the 
Reformation and for their own existence. Because from the first days of the 
Reformation Swedish freedom and the Evangelical Lutheran faith were firmly 
chained together, she saved herself by saving the Gospel of Luther. 

It was a long time ago. Since then, world history has entered new trajectories, 
new problems demanding their solution have emerged. The spiritual physiognomy of 
the world has changed greatly. Sweden, too, has been changed with the times. It is 
no longer the nation that stood at the centre of world history in the time of Gustavus 
Adolphus. For centuries we have had no say in deciding the great destinies of nations 
and in creating the history of the world. Religious questions have also taken a back 
seat to economic and material ones in the life of nations, and so also in Sweden. In 
the spiritual field all Chinese walls have fallen. In our country, as everywhere else, 
spiritual influences of the most varied kind have had free scope. Anglo-Saxon 
dissenter Christianity and modern unbelief have fragmented and confused, and in 
part desolated, the religious life of the Swedish people. But still the Swedish Church 
stands firm, and she knows that her existence depends on the gospel of the 
Reformation. When this gospel comes forth in its full clearness, it has power even 
today to unite those who think dissimilarly in many things. An example may throw 
light on this. It is characteristic of the situation in the Swedish Church that the 
commission which has just drawn up a new textbook for Christianity has done so on 
the basis of Luther's Small Catechism, and it has been their experience that the 
members have been able to find each other as often as they have succeeded in 
penetrating behind the dogmatic systems to Luther's position of faith. 

It is difficult to say to what extent the concepts of church and people coincide 
in today's Sweden. Often it looks as if the incongruence is frighteningly great. But 
perhaps we are not much worse at it than our fathers. He who loves his Church with 
all his heart has never escaped fear; for only true love knows fear. It is, after all, a 
question of winning the conviction of the people; but in all ages one has felt his own 
powerlessness in this respect. It seems almost impossible to win the people to Christ. 
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He who loves his church and his people as a piece of his own life walks on the 
precipice of despair. But so it is in the ordinary life of faith of the evangelical Christian. 
The abyss of despair is there. One must take the bold leap of faith. And when we 
take this leap in the name of Jesus, we do not fall into the abyss of despair, we fall 
into the arms of the Father Almighty, who can comfort and strengthen our hearts 
with the "nevertheless" of faith. 

If one calls Luther's faith Protestantism, then one can say that what the 
Protestant faith has left as a residuum in the people's life is the protest against 
spiritual coercion. The Swedish people are extremely sensitive when it comes to 
spiritual freedom. This explains why Roman Catholicism has had a very hard ground 
with us. In the ecclesiastical sphere, too, the principle of freedom has been carried 
out. Therefore there is little of discipline, perhaps also of order in many cases. But 
not only of evil has this been. It has taught us, and still teaches us, that the regiment 
of the Word is the only fit thing in spiritual things. It compels us again and again, with 
trembling hearts, to leave all human supports and hold fast in faith to the Lord of the 
Church, JESUS Christ. Again and again we also learn that it is by no means 
hopeless to fight for the cause of the Gospel. In this we have a support in the history 
that God has let our people experience. Or do you think it can be ineffectual that 
every schoolchild learns in the Swedish history lesson that Sweden's freedom was 
fought for in and through the Reformation, and that Sweden carried out its world- 
historical deed in the name of the Reformation? These facts cannot be eradicated 
from our history. The more historical research penetrates into these facts, the 
brighter and more irrefragable light they stand. And we are not dealing here with 
great memories by which a feeble and lowly age seeks to strengthen its own self- 
confidence. The interpretation of these facts is so obvious that it makes itself. It has 
been God's thought that through the gospel of the Reformation Sweden should 
become free, united, and strong, powerful for great deeds. So it has been until now, 
and who can believe in a bright and happy future for our nation when it denies its 
own past and lets the gospel of the Reformation slip out of its hands? There are 
many faithful sons and daughters of the Swedish Church who believe that if Sweden 
holds fast to the Gospel she will once more be called to make a stake in the history 
of mankind. We know that the significance of a vocational deed must not be 
measured by external yardsticks. Luther taught us this, and it is also true of the 
historical deeds of nations. We 
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do not expect that Sweden will ever compete with the rich and powerful of the earth. 
But we believe that by faithfully preserving the gospel of the Reformation, of free 
grace in Christ, of the forgiveness of sins, the Swedish church will not only preserve 
itself, but will also be empowered by God's grace to extend to other countries and 
churches this great gift of God, for which every human heart, if it knows itself rightly, 
hungers and thirsts. 
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(Continued.) 
The abolition of liturgical abuses. 

Luther often spoke out about the liturgical degenerations, about the jugglery 
of the papal church, sometimes in a rather crude way. In doing so, he always focused 
his attention on one thing, the sermon, the teaching of the divine Word. He did not 
reject many of the ceremonies and liturgical usages in and of themselves, even 
acknowledged their value in some circumstances, but he did not wish them to be 
regarded in any respect as a substitute for doctrine. Thus, for example, he says of 
the pictures and plays of the descent into hell in a sermon on Easter Eve: "You see 
how the Lord's descent into hell is usually painted on the walls, namely, that Christ 
has a choir cap or mantle on, and the angels go before him, but he has a flag in his 
hand and pushes against hell with it, and the devils resist; but at last he pushes open 
hell and casts out the devils, just as one storms a bodily castle or house. So also at 
the Easter Vigil one played for the children, and so on Easter Day one sings, He who 
broke hell and overcame the sorrowful devil in it." (XIII b, 1868; cf. X, 1126.) Then he 
goes on to say that the instruction under the second article must follow it, otherwise 
the images would have no value. 

But he makes fun of the ceremonies of Maundy Thursday, when the Roman 
Church condemns those of other faiths, when he remarks: "In Rome, every year on 
Green Thursday, quando Christus instituit Coenam, they condemn the heretics, 
among whom I, D. Martin Luther, am the first and most noble. This happens on the 
day when one should thank God for his great benefit of the Lord's Supper, also of his 
suffering and death. Then the pope sits on top, the cardinals blow out the torches 
and throw the exiles all into hell. | am cast into hell 28 years ago, as from the 1518th 
year, and yet live." (Quoted in Alt, 
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The Church Year, 357, nota.) Luther also speaks disparagingly about the customs 
of Holy Week: "We leave the fasts, Palm Day, and the Week of the Martyrs, . but not 
in such a way that we have to keep the hunger cloth, palm shooting, the covering of 
pictures, and what is more of the jiggery-pokery, or sing four Passions, or have to 
preach eight hours on Good Friday at the Passion, but the week of martyrdom shall 
be the same as other weeks, without preaching the Passion one hour a day through 
the week, or as many days as one desires, and taking the sacrament whoever wants 
to. For all things are to be done among Christians in worship for the sake of the Word 
and Sacraments." (X, 257.) 

The ceremonies of the None on Ascension Day had become so firmly 
established that even the Electoral Brandenburg Church Order of 1540 still permitted 
them, but with the exception of the pouring of water. (XXI a, 1439, nota.) The 
Palatinate-Neuburg Church Order of 1543, on the other hand, expressly forbids the 
spectacle of lifting up an image of Christ (Kliefoth, op. cit. 4, 453), and most church 
orders followed it. 

Luther speaks out most sharply about the Feast of Corpus Christi, since he 
was the one who best recognized its importance for the Roman hierarchy and for the 
consolidation of its false doctrine. He calls the procession "idolatrous ostentation," 
and writes: "We have even dropped and dismissed this feast of Corporis Christi in 
our church for good, just causes, because it is an abomination in the sight of God, a 
disgrace to his holy sacrament, and a noticeable harm to us." (XIlIl a, 713.) "This 
feast is therefore begun to confirm the popes' masses; for therewith is founded the 
pope's regiment. . . . But | would have it advised that this feast should be entirely 
dismissed; for it is the most injurious feast than it is through the whole year. On no 
festival is God and His Christ more blasphemed than on this day, and especially with 
the procession, which is to be stopped before all things." (XI, 2251.) And in the same 
way he speaks in the writing "Vom Anbeten des Sakraments des heiligen Leichnams 
JEsu Christi" vom Jahre 1523: "Vorvor should man abtun die Sakramenthauser und 
die Prozession auf des heiligen Leichnams Tag, weil der keiner nétig noch nitz ist, 
und groBe Heuchelei und Spott befahrt dem Sakrament." (XIX, 1324.) 

Concerning the ceremonies of the day of the invention of the cross and the 
service of the relics connected with it, Luther speaks of it in a sermon preached in 
Borna in 1522: "First of all, the use is that one puts great honor on the holy cross, 
one puts it in silver and golden vessels; which | do not reject, but | punish the abuse. 
. . The other abuse. It may be that in some places there is a little piece of the holy 
cross; but there are so many pieces everywhere, that even a good thing would seem 
tobea 
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great house of it be built." (XI, 2240. 2241.) And then he explains what the cross is 
all about, what the cross and suffering of Christ mean, and that Christians should 
patiently suffer and bear their cross. 

Luther best summarizes his position in this matter in his draft of a section of 
the writing "Admonition to the clergy, assembled at the Diet of Augsburg," April 1530. 
From the section "In the church of the pope one finds these pieces" the following 
excerpts may suffice: "Holy Week: Shooting palms, consecrating palms and spices, 
making palm crosses, swallowing palms for some illness, riding Christ on the donkey 
with his belongings, reading the whole Passion four times in Latin. Green Thursday 
foot washing or mandate holding, Passion preaching at night eight hours. Silent 
Friday half masses without the figure of wine; adore cross and offer four, bury cross, 
read psalter at grave day and night; sing dark prayers with 'poor Judas’ and scold 
Jews. Disciples handle rattles. Blowing the altar and washing it with brooms and 
putting little wax lights in five places. Baptism consecrations with dunking of Easter 
candles and many ungodly chants. New fire consecrations on Easter Eve. Making 
Easter candles, putting florins and pennies, nutmeg and the like into the wax. On 
Easter take cross from tomb and sing Advenis, etc., storm hell, consecrate 
pancakes, hams, sausages, meat and eggs; procession around church with flags, 
candles, sprinkling kettle, monstrance, heaven, etc. To communicate to all bidden on 
Easter Day. Around Baptism go all Vespers, etc. Christ's image to heaven go to the 
None. On the day of Pentecost send the Holy Spirit. . . . Advent with fasting. Three 
masses on Christmas Day, midnight mass. Cross week and going to the villages with 
crosses, item, going around the corridor. Procession Corporis Christi with great 
pomp, flags, candles, etc. Set up decorated altars in all houses, etc. Procession 
every Sunday and saint's day. Sing Rorate Masses, sing Apparuit, cradle the little 
children. . . . ...holy water vessels at the doors, in chambers, parlors, with confidence 
that it will take away sins. . . . Consecrate light Purificationis. On St. Agatha's Day 
write on the lights: Mentem sanctam spontaneam etc. St. John's fire. St. John's drink 
on St. John's Day. Johannis Trunk, which the princes and lords also had consecrated 
outside St. John's Day, when they wanted to depart, etc. Assumptionis honey, spice 
consecration. With the nail Christ's pennies and florins are pierced and the middle 
piece of gold and silver is kept as a landmark." (XXI a, 1438-1441.) It is interesting 
to compare with this draft Luther's "Exhortation to the Clergy, assembled at the Diet 
of Augsburg, issued at the beginning of June, 1530," especially the section, entitled: 
"The 
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Pieces, so in the glistening church in practice and custom gewest are" (XVI, 987- 
989), where most of the above-mentioned abuses are given and still many others. 

In all these things Luther's and his co-workers' testimony brought about 
change, so that people everywhere, even among the people, learned the difference 
between what is proper and what is improper, between sinful things, mediocre 
things, and things that are commanded. This knowledge is a fine heritage of the 
Lutheran Reformation to this day. 


Liturgical vestments, paraments, images and utensils. 


The ecclesiastical vestments in ancient times. 

In more recent times, it has been strongly denied that the priestly vestments 
of the Christian Church, and especially those of the Roman sect, have anything in 
common with the Old Testament cult, even in their symbolism. On the other hand, 
however, Strodach (Liturgical Colors, 2-5) seems to be right in pointing out a certain 
correspondence, though only chiefly in the purpose of the particular garments. The 
ceremonial law appointed various vestments, both for the high priest and for the 
priests in daily service, without which they were not to appear before him. For the 
high priest are mentioned: the little shield, ephod, close skirt, silk skirt, hat, and 
girdle, Ex. 28:4-39; and for the common priests, skirts, girdles, and bonnets, wv. 40- 
43. It will, however, have to be admitted that the dress of the heathen Greeks and 
Romans, in addition to that of the Jews, was not without influence on the garments 
of worship. The Old Testament priestly dress will have given the main occasion for 
the wearing of special garments, but the dress of the respective people will have 
supplied the patterns for the costume. 

It is surprising, however, that already Eusebius speaks of a tradition according 
to which John had worn "a golden mitre". Epiphanius reports the same about James 
the Elder. In any case, there seems to be good reason for supposing that the priests 
wore white garments at the time of the great persecutions. (Strodach, I. c., 8. 9.) The 
white toga, then, which was generally worn on solemn occasions, was the first 
official dress of the Christian Church, as is already reported by Jerome, and appears 
from the resolutions of a synod at Carthage: "Placuit, ut diaconus ex sacro codice 
lecturus, vel tempore S. Eucharistiae alba veste indueretur. " 

This white dalmatica, with sleeves and reaching to the feet, was the official 
dress for all those in ecclesiastical office. But it was soon shortened for the lower 
clergy, the precentors and doorkeepers to a choir shirt (superpellicium) that reached 
only above the knees. The deacon, who already 
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belonged to the higher clergy, put on the so-called Orarium (or Horarium) during the 
hour of prayer. This was a long ribbon, the width of a hand and decorated with gold- 
embroidered crosses, which, worn over the left shoulder, hung down to above the 
knees in front and behind. The presbyter wore instead the epitrachelium, a very 
similar band, but worn on both shoulders, the two ends hanging down in front being 
held together by a row of buttons. In addition, the presbyter received the phelonium 
as his habit, which later, as a casula (planeta) or actual chasuble, became narrower 
and shorter until it finally took the form of a choir shirt with slits for the arms. Finally, 
instead of the phelonium, the bishop wore the sackus, a close-fitting skirt with white 
sleeves reaching down to the feet, and over this the omophorium, a shoulder 
garment similar to the orarium and epitrachelium, which, looped in a wide bow, hung 
down with its ends to the hem of the sackus. In the Occidental Church, especially in 
Italy except Milan, the pallium became customary for the bishop, a wide mantle 
without sleeves, held together at the top by a clasp. To this was added the cross 
adorned with pearls and precious stones (crux pectoralis). (Cf. Alt, Christlicher 
Kultus, 126-128.) 

Thus, in the first centuries of the Church, there was still a certain simplicity in 
the priestly garb. Through these liturgical vestments one wanted to symbolize the 
cultus and make the services more vivid and lively. And this simplicity was 
maintained until the idea of the sacrifice of the Mass became more and more 
widespread and a dead formalism permeated the Church more and more. 


The priestly vestments at the beginning of the 16th century. 


Already of Helena, the mother of Emperor Constantine, it is reported that she 
produced magnificent embroideries for the church vestments. Similar stories are told 
of convent virgins and princes' daughters in the Frankish kingdom. The famous 
Hungarian royal mantle is actually a chasuble which Queen Gisela, sister of Henry 
ll, embroidered in 1031 and donated to the church of St. Mary in StuhlweiBenburg. 

The more the Church secularized, the more splendor and expense were 
expressed in the priestly garments. Of this Meurer writes: "In addition to the actual 
chasuble, the chasuble, which was especially furnished with stripes (aurifrisia) richly 
knitted and embroidered in gold, originally intended to cover the seams, and 
ascending in the form of a forked cross on the breast and back , it was also the hems 
of the linen undergarment, the alba, the tunic and dalmatica (the deacon's garment) 
drawn over it, furthermore the stole and the maniple, the shawl and the 
archiepiscopal pallium, yes even the gloves and sandals, which gave the art of 
embroidery its most important features. 
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the most diverse tasks. The greatest splendor, especially through the often highly 
excessive use of set gems and pearls, was revealed in the bishop's headdress, the 
mitre." (Altar Decorations, 9.) 

More and more became the priestly vestments and ornaments. An older 
Roman Missal prescribes the following about the use of the various priestly garments: 
"1. In Officio Missae celebrans semper utitur Planeta super Albam. 2. Si autem sit 
Episcopus, et solemniter celebret, super Dalmaticam et Tunicellam. 3. pluviali 
utitur in Processionibus et Benedictionibus, quae fiunt in Altari. Item in Officio 
Laudum et Vesperarum, quando solemniter dicuntur. Eodem utitur Assistens 
celebranti in Missa Pontificali. Item quando celebrans post Missam Defunctorum 
facit in fine Absolutionem. 4. quum celebrans utitur Pluviali, semper deponit 
Manipulum, et ubi Pluviale haberi non potest, in benedictionibus, quae fiunt in 
Altari, celebrans stat sine Planeta cum Alba et Stola. 5. Dalmatica et Tunicella 
utuntur Diaconus et Subdiaconus in Missa solemni, Processionibus et 
Benedictionibus, quando sacerdoti ministrant." (Alt, Christian Worship, 128, nota.) 

It would be going too far if we were to trace the development of ecclesiastical 
vestments in detail on the basis of the old service books. The thorough treatises of 
Rock, Palmer, Marriott, Wilson and others deal with this at length. The following 
compilation, mainly from the first two volumes of Rock, The Church of Our Fathers, 
may find place here. He mentions, among others, the following priestly vestments 
and ornaments: the chasuble, a round vestment, with an opening in the middle, large 
enough to allow the head of the celebrant to pass through. It covered shoulders and 
arms; the flowers, rich embroidery on the chasuble, both on the breast part and on 
the back; the rational, an attachment to the chasuble, usually oblong round, set with 
silver, gold, and precious stones; the dalmatic, a long white tunic without a 
longitudinal opening, but slit on both sides (its color was white; it had long, wide 
sleeves with red or gold borders); the tunicella of the subdeacon, very similar to the 
dalmatica, only smaller and with considerably less embroidery; the offertory veil of 
fine fabric, about ten feet long and two and a half feet wide, thrown around the 
shoulders so that the ends hung down equally in front; the gremial or lapcloth, of the 
respective liturgical color, held on the lap when the administrator was grasping; the 
stole (orarium), a band ten feet long and two inches wide, hanging down in front on 
both sides. The position of the ends denotes the ecclesiastical rank of the wearer (in 
the case of the bishop they are parallel, in the case of the priest crossed; the deacon 
wears it only on the left side); the mappula (manipulus), originally a narrow 
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Strips of the finest white linen, but later of rich golden cloth, fastened to the wrist; the 
alba, the proper tunica talaris of the first church. It fastened rather tightly, and was 
often trimmed with a coloured or golden border. The subukula was a linen skirt or 
covering for the everyday garments. The humeral or amictus (amice) was originally 
tied clothwise over the head, but at the time of the Reformation was usually tied 
loosely around the neck. The fanon or orale is not identical with the maniple, as 
some think, but takes the place of the amictus on the pope. The belt was put on to 
hold the alba. The subcingulum, on the other hand, was a broader, belt-like garment 
that was only loosely looped around the hips. The supercellium (surplice) was only 
an abbreviated and also otherwise modified alb; superpellicium was the name of one 
that was trimmed with fur. The rochetum was a still shorter surplice, a short tunic of 
fine linen. The pelissa (cassock) was properly an academic garment, usually black, 
sometimes purple, in the case of doctors of theology red. The cappa, of silk, of the 
colour of the day, with heavy ornamentation and embroidery, often hooded. The 
morsus, a hasp of gold, silver, ivory, or copper, to hold the cap. Because of the 
outdoor processions, the cap formed into the above-mentioned pluviale, which later 
became an obligatory garment in vespers. The almucia (almuce) was first a covering 
for the head and neck, but later took the form of a small cap, similar to the birettum. 
The mitre is the head covering of bishops and the pope. The tiara is the triple crown 
of the pope. The palla or pallium is a long, narrow strip of costly woolen cloth, for the 
archbishop only. It was placed around the neck so that one end hung forward, the 
other behind. To these were added fine sandals and shoes, splendid stockings, 
richly ornamented gloves, balls of fine metal to warm the hands, loose sleeves to 
protect the alb during the act of baptism, thumblies of gold or silver for the sprinkling 
of oil, and much more. The ordinances concerning these many vestments in the 
various countries differ from one another in secondary matters, but in their main 
features the regulations for their use are found in every Missal. Consequently, the 
main emphasis was entirely removed from the proclamation of the Word and placed 
on the outward forms. Such was the state of things in the Roman Church at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 


Paraments, pictures and ecclesiastical utensils at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. 
The paraments or liturgical vestments of the Old Testament Church were, both 
as to fabric and color, ordered of God, Ex. 28:5. The colors were gold, blue, purple, 
scarlet, and 
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White, and the chief materials were linen or byssus and silk. (Cf. Bahr, Symbolik des 
mosaischen Kultus 1, 335-345.) The liturgical vestments of the New Testament 
Church are not based on a command of God, although one has probably rightly 
referred back to the Mosaic cultus in order to justify their use. In any case, the more 
moderate among the liturgists are right when they claim domiciliary rights for the 
symbolism of the colors in the church, according to Hagg. 1:4 and other passages, 
in which God expresses His pleasure over outward worship, if it only goes hand in 
hand with true, inward worship. 

From the earliest times of the Christian Church, as we have seen in the 
previous section, white priestly garments were in use. But also elsewhere the 
symbolism of the colors confronts us, as for example in the white baptismal robes of 
the neophytes or catechumens. Even today the Sunday Quasimodogeniti is called 
"White Sunday", Dominica in albis, because in the first church the newly baptized 
were admitted to the table of the Lord for the first time on this day, clothed in white 
garments; compare Revelation 7:13, 9; 3:5; 4:4. 

The first detailed description of colored liturgical vestments in the Christian 
Church is found in the twelfth century, namely, when Innocent III authorized the use 
of four colors: "De quatuor coloribus principalibus, quibus secundum proprietates 
dierum vestes sunt distinguendae." He names four colors: black, scarlet, white, and 
green, and in his decree invokes Ex. 28. The white color was to be used for the 
feasts of martyrs and virgins, the red for the feasts of apostles and martyrs, the green 
for ordinary Sundays and feast days, the black on fast days and at masses for the 
dead. Soon the fifth color, violet, was added, which according to the Roman Missal 
was used only twice a year, on the Sunday of Latare and on the Feast of the Innocent 
Infants. William Durandus, Bishop of Mende, in his "Rationale divinorum 
officiorum," gives a detailed description of the colors and their symbolism, which 
agrees almost exactly with the arrangements of the "Missale Romanum" of Pius V, 
White, as the color of innocence, was used on the feasts of virgins who were not 
martyrs, on the feasts of angels, on the feasts of Mary, and usually on All Saints’ 
Day, as well as on the feasts of St. John the Evangelist, from the vigil of Christmas 
to the Octave of the Epiphany, Christmas, Maundy Thursday, Easter, the Ascension, 
and Epiphany. Red was used on the feasts of the apostles, evangelists and martyrs, 
on the feast of the invention of the cross, from the vigil of Pentecost to the following 
Saturday, on the day of the death of John the Baptist. Black was used on Good 
Friday, on Rogation days, at penitential processions and Masses for the dead, and 
probably also during Advent and Lent. Green was to be used on weekdays, between 
the Epiphany and the 
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octave and Septuagesima and between Pentecost and Advent are used. When the 
violet color became fully accepted, it was used in t>er Advent until the Christmas 
Vigil, and in Lent until Maundy Thursday. (Cf. Strodach, Liturgical Colors, 9-12.) 

These colors were used not only in the fabrics for the clothing of the mensa 
of the altar, in the antependium of the altar, that of the pulpit (probably also of the 
ambo or reading desk), but also for the gremial, as noted above, for the palla (to 
cover the chalice), and for the bursa (receptacle for corporal and velum). The 
embroidery and borders on these hangings were usually in keeping with the wealth 
and piety of the donors, and it is only to be regretted that in many cases the thought 
is found, which Luther so harshly rebukes, as if one could earn something before 
God by donating such rich covers. 

The linen coverings which have been in use in the church for centuries, and 
have been brought into use throughout the year to indicate the unchanging character 
of Christian doctrine, are the following: The altar-cloth, which in the Roman Church 
generally has a border of fine lace; the corporal, on which the sacred vessels are 
placed; the palla for covering the chalice; the wiping cloth for cleaning the rim of the 
chalice; the volum, which is spread over the sacred vessels before and after use; 
the bursa, the receptacle for corporal and velum. (Cf. Reed, Altar Linen, 31-34.) 

In the Middle Ages, churches were mainly decorated with pictures, as the 
Roman Church had always cultivated this art since the first iconoclastic controversy 
in the eighth and ninth centuries, despite Charlemagne's opposition. Unfortunately, 
however, the matter had degenerated completely in the meantime. In very few cases 
did the many images of the Saviour, of Mary, and of the many saints serve for mere 
ornament or to promote devotion, but the service of images, the superstitious 
veneration of them, in many cases surpassed the ObroB or Jkon service of the 
Greco-Russian Church. One was not content with the altar-pieces, the glass 
pictures, the statues of the fagade, the stations and other representations in the 
churches, but in every little chapel and shrine along the way the medieval devotees 
found a picture of the Mother of God, every private dwelling was richly furnished with 
pictures of saints and Madonnas. To these were added the little imprints, amulets, 
ferrules, and innumerable other idolatrous machinations to which the people 
adhered, and which they worshipped with superstitious devotion. Everybody carried 
the little image of his patron saint with him when he went out, and Louis XI. of France 
(1461-1483) had around his hat a whole row of leaden images of saints, in order to 
be able to address his prayer to the patron saint in question in every single case. 
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The other furnishings and worship utensils in the Roman church were also 
subjected to abuse from about the time of Gregory the Great onward. The altars were 
of wood in the very earliest times; but very soon those of stone came into use. They 
were either table-like, consisting of a slab resting on columns, or box-like, in that the 
slab rested on four walls. It happened very early, as Rock reports it as a rule, that a 
superstructure resting on four pillars, the ciborium or altar canopy, covered the altar. 
This ciborium served as a protective cover for the sacrament and was often richly 
decorated. At the front, sliding curtains called tetravela were attached to crossbars, 
which were only pulled back at the end of the catechumenal mass. With the ninth 
century, reliquaries began to be more and more exhibited on the altars, in order to 
preserve the many, usually spurious, remains of the saints, about which Luther often 
mocks. In the fourteenth century it became more and more common to provide the 
altar with an elevated structure or altarpiece (reredos), which, unfortunately, was all 
too often used for images of saints and other mischief. Also the sacrament houses, 
tabernacles, or holy houses, which were intended to receive the monstrance, found 
their place either on the high altar or in its immediate vicinity. It would go too far to 
describe the different types of altar construction, the winged altars, the altars with 
flaps, the altars with a changeable altar, the free-standing altars and the altars built 
on the back wall, especially in the different styles, although there is nothing wrong 
with this in and of itself. 

As with the altar, the ornaments of the pulpit, the baptismal font, the lectern 
and the other church furniture were often placed at the service of the saints. The 
candles, the baptismal water, the holy books, the holy water and especially the bells 
- everything had to be consecrated before it could be used for the service. The altars 
were anointed with chrism, the sacred vessels were benedicated, the bells were 
baptized, that is, watered with holy water and named, the churchyards were lustrated 
with holy water. In short, everything in and about the churches was enclosed in 
ceremonies and surrounded with formulas, so that neither the priests nor the people 
could stir, turn, and move without offending and, only too often, violating the cultus. 


The influence of Luther and the Lutheran Reformation. 


This is how things stood in the area of worship, the outward form of divine 
service, when Luther began his great work. And here, too, he proved himself to be a 
prudent, calm improver instead of a subversive, of which one would like to accuse 
him from the enemy side. 

How cautious Luther was on the question of priestly dress... 
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We can see from his writings at the beginning of the twenties how he approached 
the issue of the vestments and the vestments of the Mass. His endeavor is always 
to instruct, and especially to free things from the commandment and tyranny of the 
pope, and to make them again a matter of Christian freedom. Thus, in his 
interpretation of Ps. 1:2, he writes: "Yes, they, the Romans, have carried this quite 
ungodly superstition to such an extreme that one finds everywhere Mass priests who 
consider it a mortal sin if they say Mass without a stole, without a manipulum, or omit 
any other custom." (4, 231.) Since, then, these were medizeval things, which had 
only fallen into disrepute through abuse, because they emphasized the supposed 
sacrificial service of the Mass, Luther allowed the use of the Mass vestments to 
remain in his "Formula Missae" of 1523, writing: "Of vestments we have not said; 
but we hold of them, as of other such outward gestures. We allow that they may be 
freely used, but that ostentation and other excesses be avoided. For thou art not 
more acceptable in the sight of God when thou art clothed in priestly garments, nor 
more unpleasant when thou doest the sacrament without such garments; for even 
garments do not profit us in the sight of God. | would also that they were neither 
consecrated nor blessed, as if they should henceforth be more holy than other 
garments, unless a general blessing were to be used, since by the word of God and 
prayer, as the Scripture teaches 1 Tim. 4, 4. 5, all good God's creature is sanctified; 
otherwise it is mere superstition and ungodly being, introduced by the Baal bishops 
of the highest and last abomination in the church, as other such things." (X, 2246.) 
The Latin Apology also says on this account, in the article "De Missa," "Servantur 
usitatae ceremoniae publicae, ordo lectionum, orationum, vestitus et alia similia." 
(Muller, 248.) Luther himself, therefore, with the Saxon preachers, retained the Mass 
vestments for the celebration of the Lord's Supper; but in preaching he seems to 
have made use for the most part of the black choir-skirt, such as had arisen partly 
from the monk's habit, and partly from the costume of persons of honor as an 
academic garb. He preached for the first time in a surplice on the afternoon of 
October 9, 1524, and was also painted by Cranach in the well-known picture in this 
garb. 

In the meantime, however, Carlstadt and the "heavenly prophets" had begun 
their raving and continued it outside Wittenberg, when the ground there had become 
too hot under their feet. And this movement exerted its influence on the Swiss 
Reformation also. Zwingli was at first inclined to retain the simple mass dress without 
superfluous splendour, but he soon allowed himself to be determined to reject all 
and every habit of office, writing, "Thus, cowls, crosses, shirts, plates, are not only 
neither good nor evil, but they alone are evil; therefore every Christian does right, if 
he wears them. 
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neither that he should be in it, where it might otherwise be done without offence and 
uproar." (Quoted in Kliefoth, op. cit. 4, 305.) Luther had to counter such false views, 
lest the consciences should be troubled by an assertion which lacked any scriptural 
foundation. He therefore judged in his writing "Against the Heavenly Prophets" of 
1525: "Now the lifting up of the sacrament, the wearing of plates, the putting on of 
chasubles and albums, etc., is an action, since God has neither commanded nor 
forbidden anything of the kind; therefore it should be free to do and not to do what it 
pleases: such freedom God wants to have, etc. . . . But we walk on the middle 
course, and say, There is neither commanding nor forbidding, neither to the right 
hand nor to the left; we are neither papist nor Carlstadtian, but free and Christian. ... 
. . Just as we are free to stay out of marriage or to enter into marriage, to eat meat 
or not, to wear chasubles or not, to have robes and plates or not. Here we are 
masters, and suffer no law, commandment, doctrine, or prohibition. As we have 
done both these things here in Wittenberg. For in the monastery we had mass 
without chasuble, without fuss, bad in the most simple way, as Carlstadt praises 
Christ's example. Again, in the parish we still have chasubles, albums, altar, and we 
will keep them as long as we wish." (XX, 185. 186.) With this distinction Luther 
illuminated the whole state of affairs as with a striking light, and set it right according 
to God's Word. And he persisted in this position: he rejected nothing that was not 
sinful in and of itself, but the abuse, the ostentation, the arrogance, the idolatry of 
the vestments of the Mass he put down. (Cf. XX, 1002; VII, 1140.) 

Bucer, of course, who was quite close to the Swiss in the early days, wrote at 
the end of 1524: "For this reason we have laid aside all the above-mentioned 
clothing [the vestments of the Mass] and need no special clothing for the Lord's 
supper, but only a choir robe, as also for the preaching of the Word. (XX, 391.) In 
Strasburg and throughout Southern Germany, as far as Bucer's influence extended, 
this rule was followed. In Thuringia, Saxony, and farther north, however, in addition 
to the surplice or robe, at least the white linen surplice, called alba or surplice, was 
retained, and in many cases also the chasuble, the sleeveless cloak adorned with a 
gold-embroidered cross and of various colors. (Lochner, I. c. 20.) Thus the Luneburg 
church order of 1598 requires that the pastor, when he wishes to hold communion, 
should come before the altar in alba, chasuble, and chasuble, and this requirement 
is still repeated verbatim in the Luneburg church order of 1643. The same demand 
is made by the Riga Church Order of 1530, the Bonn Church Order of 1534, and the 
Verden and Hildesheim Church Orders. (Kliefoth, op. cit. 4, 307; 5, 76. Cf. also 
Schling, op. cit. 1, 202. 224. 467. 515. 518.) The Agende, of the Mark of 
Brandenburg, 1540, prescribes that "the priest, so 
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The priest who celebrates Mass, together with his altar servers, go to the altar in their 
usual church regalia, according to the custom of each church". But at the end it is said 
that the priests, when such offices are held, should wear "no' casula, but only a’ choir 
cap, or in the villages, where the choir caps were not, a’ bad choir robe". (Daniel, 
Codex liturgicus 2, 124-132.) Interesting in connection with this agendum is Luther's 
letter to Georg Buchholzer, provost of Berlin, of December 4, 1539, in which he says, 
among other things: "Go about in God's name, and wear a silver or gold cross and 
choir cap or choir robe of velvet, silk, or linen. And if your lord, the elector, has not 
enough of one choir cap or choir robe to put on, put on three of them, as Aaron, the 
high priest, put on three robes one above the other, which were splendid and 
beautiful, wherefore the church garments in the papacy were called ornata. . . . For 
such pieces, if only abusus remains of them, give or take nothing at all from the 
Gospel; but that only a necessity to blessedness, and conscience to be joined with it, 
be not made of them." (XIX, 1026. 1027.) 

One can trace the wearing of individual chasubles in the Lutheran. The first 
thing to be said is that the church is not a church, but a church. A peculiar remnant of 
earlier times are the still now with us common Beffchen. Opinions differ as to the origin 
of this garment. The Lutheran Cyclopedia writes of it: "A relic of the large lace collar, 
which, about the middle of the Thirty Years' War, supplanted the ruffed collar 
previously in common use. After the middle of the seventeenth century this collar 
lost its points, and, as a broadcloth, covered the upper part of the breast." Similarly, 
the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia writes: "The large ruff was introduced, and has 
maintained itself up to this day in certain parts of Germany. The broad coat collars 
were reduced in secular as well as clerical usage to two linen strips resting on the 
breast and called Beffchen, which have been preserved to the present time." 
Neudecker, in his "Lexikon der Religions- und Kirchengeschichte," remarks of them: 
"Originally they were probably two large corners of the neckcloth, hanging down from 
the neck over the breast." But the best explanation is given by Alt: "Instead of the 
epitrachelium common in the Greek Church, the Lutheran preachers chose the 
peritrachelium (the white collar still in use here and there), or, as it is now in general 
use in the Reformed, Lutheran, and to some extent in the Catholic Church, the two 
small white stripes worn in front of the neck; though very scanty remnants of the Greek 
epitrachelium, which reaches to the feet, while those as a rule are only the length of 
a finger." (The Church Service, 130.) 

Now as to the paraments, these are not expressly named and described by 
Luther. He may, as also in the. 
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The Church of St. John the Baptist, as well as the Schmalkaldic Articles, counted the 
"ecclesiastical garments". There was probably never any disagreement about altar 
clothing, and Luther's opinion was therefore limited to the fact that one should "avoid 
ostentation and other excesses. (X, 2246.) The standpoint from which he proceeded 
shows his well-known statement: "Nor am | of the opinion that through the Gospel all 
the arts should be beaten to the ground and perish, as some of the super-spirituals 
pretend, but | would like to see all the arts, especially music, in the service of Him 
who gave and created them." (X, 1424. Cf. Meurer, Altar Decorations, 1-3.) 

But Luther had to speak out about images in the church on the occasion of 
Carlstadt's riots. While Luther was at the Wartburg, Carlstadt seized the opportunity 
to lead the Reformation according to his sense in community with the Zwickau 
prophets and other confused spirits. How he did it with the ordering of the Mass has 
been briefly stated above. Just as wildly and stormily, however, he now also went to 
work against the church furniture and the pictures, namely toward the end of the year 
1521 and in January and February of the following year. In his congregational order 
for Wittenberg, which the council and the university approved on January 24, he 
wrote: "Item die bild und altarien in der kirchen sollen auch abgethon werden, damit 
abg6tterei zu vermeiden, dann drei altaria on bild genug seind." (Sehling, op. cit. 1, 
697.) The timid Melanchthon was not equal to the state of affairs; indeed, in spite of 
Luther's encouragement, he was already wavering in his proper position, as a short 
composition in his hand at the end of January or beginning of February shows. 
(Muller, Die Wittenberger Bewegung, 183.) Prudent men, Hugold of Einsiedeln, 
Christian Beyer, and others, sought to put themselves in the remedy, and made the 
motion, "to let the image remain in the church until weytter bedenngken." (Muller, |. 
c., 192.) In the answer which the university gave to these supplicants, it is correctly 
stated: "For the sake of the images, we have decided at the wheelhouse that they 
should be removed by the obedience which all of them have, property and birth, and 
that no one should lay a hand on them; he was then ordered to do so. But that some 
of them have gone along with it is our fault and to be done, also some of the violators 
have been punished by the council, some have been rejected." (Muller, |. c., 195.) 
So there had indeed been tumults, during one of which also the images from the 
parish church were "suddenly taken away, cut up, and burned." 

Luther could no longer be kept at Wartburg Castle when he received the news 
of these goings-on. After writing his famous heroic letter to the Elector from Borna 
on March 5, he arrived in Wittenberg on March 6. During the week of Invocavit, from 
March 9 to 16, he then delivered his "Eight Sermons". 
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Wider Carlstadt". In these sermons, Luther, in his characteristic vigorous, yet calm, 
instructive manner, shows the difference between the essential and the non- 
essential, between the permissible and the impermissible, by pointing again and 
again to the source of all Christian actions: Faith and Love. To single out only a few 
sayings that refer to images, he says, among other things: "Paul, when he came to 
Athens once, into a mighty city, found altars built in the temple; and he went from 
one to another, and beheld them all, and all the idolatry thereof: but he touched not 
one of them with his foot, but stood in the midst of the place, and told the people that 
it was a vain idolatrous thing. And when the word had taken hold of their hearts, the 
idols themselves fell away, and all idolatry was consumed from themselves, without 
all violence and without all tempest. 17, 22-34... . Therefore to the same iconoclasts 
it shall be said, Worshipping is here forbidden, and not making. Images | may have 
and make, but worship them | shall not." (XX, 20. 27.) So also Luther writes in his 
writing "Against the Heavenly Prophets": "Where images or pillars are made without 
idolatry, such making is not forbidden, for the main saying remains: 'Thou shalt have 
no gods™ remains intact. . . . If then altars and special stones can be made and 
erected, so that God's commandment nevertheless remains, because the 
worshipping remains, then also my iconoclasts will have to let me have a crucifix or 
an image of Mary, yes, even an idol, even according to the most severe law of 
Moses, that | wear it or look at it, provided | do not worship it, but keep it in my 
memory. . . . For the images of remembrance or witnesses, as the crucifixes and 
images of saints are, are proved above from Moses, that they are well to be 
tolerated, even in the law, and not only to be tolerated, but, because the 
remembrance and witness thereof endureth, are also praiseworthy and honest, as 
the painting stone of Joshua, 24, 27, and of Samuel, 1 Sam. 7, 12." (XX, 141. 142. 
146. Cf. also XIV, 998. 999; Ill, 1777; Il, 922. 923.) 

The Lutheran Church, as Chemnitz so beautifully summarizes it, has followed 
these principles. It has only removed the images that were exhibited for worship and 
pilgrimages, but has left those of Mary with the boy Jesus; it has especially taken 
the crucifixes under protection; it has also continued to adorn its churches with new 
images, and it has only been to its advantage and blessing. (Kliefoth, op. cit. 4, 142- 
148.) 

According to the same principles, the Lutheran church retained towers and 
bells, altars, pulpits, and baptismal fonts, but removed all superstitions and abuses, 
especially consecration and sprinkling, which had already become essential in the 
Roman church. As Luther aptly characterizes the pope: "His law is the spiritual law, 
in which he is forbidden food, drink, clothing, and persons, 
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churches, altars, chalices, corporals, books, incense, wax, flags, consecrated water, 
reading, singing, fasting, prebends, interest (and who can even tell the devil of 
Roman sanctity?) ordains, sets, and earnestly commits mortal sin and eternal 
damnation." (XIX, 1146.) He speaks similarly in the Schmalkaldic Articles: "After that 
it [the Pope's teaching] teaches ceremonies of churches, clothes, food, persons, and 
of children's play, larves, and jesters' work without measure. . . . (Art. of the Papacy.) 
Last of all is the pope's gaelic bag back there of foolish and childish articles, as of 
church consecration, of bell baptisms, altar stone baptisms, and asking fathers to 
give to them, etc. Which baptisms are a mockery and scorn of holy baptism, that one 
should not suffer it. After this, consecrations of light, palms, pancakes, oats, spices, 
etc., which cannot be called consecrated, but is a mockery and a fraud. (Art. von 
Menschensatzungen. Muller, 308. 325.) Accordingly, the Lutheran church has 
retained, for example, the bells, but has done away with the ringing of thunderstorms 
and other superstitions. It was bad when the Uniate Church was established, since 
bells were frowned upon by the Reformed. Then the congregations helped 
themselves by fixing a small bell; for, as Kliefoth remarks with fine irony: "The Union 
has always been nothing but this procedure of making a small bell out of many large 
bells and no bells at all." (Op. cit. 4, 149.) 

But as far as the whole question of divine service implements is concerned, 
the position of Luther and the Lutheran Church is beautifully set forth in the Church 
Order of the City of Hanover of 1536: "For the sake of good order and for the service 
of all the weak, we also want to retain some customary ceremonies, but in the 
freedom of the spirit, as ordinary priestly clothing at the altar, ordinary vessels, such 
as have hitherto been used for the performance of the holy sacraments, lights on 
the altar, crucifix and honest image, by which no idolatry is practiced, baptismal font, 
altar, Christian chants. - In short, we hold our ceremonies in the manner or opinion 
as the ancient church did, namely, in faith and love. Faith does not permit us to look 
for Christian, true piety in such church ordinances or ceremonies when we keep 
them, for Christ alone is our piety, if we believe in him. Nor does faith allow us to 
make sin wanting, if we refrain from it without dangerous vexations. Christian liberty 
keeps such means, and leaves them, according as it is conducive and convenient 
to faith and love." (Kliefoth, |. c., 158.) P. E. Kretzmann. 


(Conclusion 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 


1. Margery Lovell." A Tale of the Lollards. 45 Cts. - A tale both engrossing 
and edifying from beginning to end! 

2. "Little Folded Hands." Prayers for Children. Compiled by Louis Birk. 15 
Cts; Dozen $1.50; Hundred $10.00. - The booklet contains morning, evening, and 
table prayers, further prayers in sickness, for school and church, etc. 

Z. "Lutheran Annual 1918." 12 Cts. - A publication of which our English District 
can be proud, but made possible only by the Association. 

4. "Against Odds." A Personal Narrative of Life in Horse Heaven. By K. 
Elizabeth Sihler. 60 Cts. - A kaleidoscope of plain, but just for that reason, appealing 
experiences and thoughts! 

5. Selected readings for upper grades. Compiled by a committee of the 
Chicago Teachers' Conference. 48 pp. 10 cts. postage paid. In lots a little cheaper. 

6. "The Lord's Prayer." After a sentence of Clasing by Herm. M. Hahn. 30 Cts. 
A melody for singing voice with organ accompaniment. F. B. 


PROPHECY AND THE WAR. "Was It Foretold?" An Answer for 
Questioning Christians by Th. Graebner. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Mo. 50 Cts. 

This certainly contemporary writing of our esteemed colleague, of which, 
however, we have only been able to read a few passages, we are bringing to your 
attention already in this number, by letting the chapter titles follow here: 1. Prediction 
and Prophecy. 2. Israel's Restoration and the War. 3. the Millennium. 4. Gog and 
Magog. 5. The Days and Years of Prophecy. 6. How to Read Prophecy. Compared 
with the publications of other publishers, the price of this well-bound and attractively 
furnished book of 112 pages is an exceedingly low one. F.B. 


Northwestern Publishing House, Milwaukee, Wis. has sent us: 1. "The Epistle 
to the Hebrews." Interpreted by Carl Manthey-Zorn. Booklet of 68 pages. Net 45 Cts. 
- 2. "Ev. Lutheran Dogmatics," by D. theol. Adolf Hénecke. Register. Edited for 
printing by his sons Walter and Otto Hénecke. Booklet of 92 pages. 75 Cts. - 3. 
"Washington the Christian." Wm. Dallmann. Dedicated to the Men in the Army 
and Navy. 5 Cts. What is lacking in this pamphlet is the clarifying, religious-historical 
context. F.B. 


We have received them from other stores: 


1. "When Jesus Enters the Home." By J. N. Kildahl. Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Augsburg Publishing House. $1.00. - A religious narrative, but not entirely free from 
pietistic aberration. The truth, for example, that the very desire for grace in Christ is 
true faith, is misunderstood. 

2. "Sermons on the Catechism." Vol. II: The Apostles' Creed. By Robert 
Emory Golladay, A. M. Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, O. $1.50. - We 
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On the efforts at unification among the members of Lutheran synods. It is 
advisable not to lose sight of the question of different or equal evil conduct (Formula 
of Concord 716, 57-64) in the negotiations on the doctrine of conversion and eternal 
election. There are several advantages in discussing this point. First, one hits the 
very point that was and still is at issue in the question of what is synergistic and what 
is Lutheran doctrine. Erasmus, the later Melanchthon, and all their contemporaries 
up to the present day, maintain very decidedly that there is a difference in conduct 
between those who are blessed and those who are lost, e.g. David and Saul, Jacob 
and Esau, and that this difference in conduct explains why Saul is rejected and David 
accepted, and in general why some are converted and saved and others are not 
converted and saved. Luther, on the other hand, and the authors of the Formula of 
Concord, and their companions, maintain just as decidedly, "There is no difference 
in conduct, but when those who are blessed compare themselves with those who 
are lost, they must confess: We, compared with those (the lost), are found to be 
entirely like them, nos cum illis collati et quam simillimi deprehensi. There is no 
difference here. The same guilt and the same evil conduct are found among us. To 
this, then, Melanchthon and comrades argue: then the answer to the question, why 
Saul is rejected and David accepted, is wanting. To this Luther, the Formula of 
Concord, and their comrades reply, Very true! But therefore we postpone answering 
the question, Why not all? Why some and not others? or, Why some before others? 
to the lumen gloriae, namely, to eternal life. Upon this Melanchthon and comrades 
raise the charge that Luther, the Formula of Concord, and all who deny the different 
conduct, and confess the same guilt and the same evil conduct on the part of the 
blessed, teach fatalism, Manichaeism, Calvinism, a forced conversion, etc. Of this 
conclusion Luther and the Lutherans say that it is directed against Holy Scripture 
itself, because Scripture teaches both universalis gratia and bie sola gratia with 
equal clearness. According to Scripture, they further argue, those who are lost are 
lost not through any lack of God's grace, but through their own guilt and evil conduct; 
those who are blessed, however, are blessed not through their different conduct, but 
by grace alone, because, compared with those who are lost, they are perfectly equal 
to them, namely, they have with them the same guilt and the same evil conduct. Thus 
the whole difference between the synergistic and the Lutheran doctrine is really 
reduced to the fact that, in comparing those who are blessed with those who are lost, 
Melanchthon and comrades teach different conduct, while Luther and comrades 
teach the same evil conduct. In dealing with other points, only symptoms of the 
difference are dealt with, not the difference itself. Second, do the negotiations focus 
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to the point of different or equally evil conduct, one has the further great advantage 
of dealing with the difference at the point which is understood not only by all Christian 
pastors, but also by all Christian so-called laymen. For at this point all Christians are 
"experts" without distinction of nationality or degree of education. There is no 
Christian in the world at the present time, there has never been a Christian in the 
past, and there will never be a Christian in the future, until the Last Day, who, in so 
far as he is a Christian, declared his coming to grace by being "different," that is, 
"right," in comparison with others. When this thought comes to a Christian, he 
suppresses it as coming from the evil flesh, and as a temptation of the devil, which 
he must resist, if he is not to lose soul and blessedness. The "diverse conduct" as a 
foil of grace marks the disposition of those who are still outside the Church. To the 
Pharisee who thanked God that he was not like other people: robbers, the unjust, 
adulterers, or even like that publican, Christ bears witness that he was still outside 
grace. In line with this is also the practice of every Lutheran pastor. If someone 
comes before him who confesses to be a sinner, but with the addition that he is not 
yet as bad as some other people, he insists on the deletion of that addition before 
he gives him absolution. The "Christian laity" have often been contrasted with the 
"theologians," who are addicted to disputation. The state of affairs is this: The 
"Missourian theologians" with the doctrine of Scripture and the Formula of Concord 
of the same guilt and the same evil conduct find themselves in agreement with the 
"Christian laity" in their synod and all other synods. The leaders of the Synods of 
lowa, Ohio, General Council, General Synod, and the United Norwegians, in so far 
as they teach the different conduct, have the protest of all the "Christian laity" against 
them. Thirdly, the treatment of the difference at the point from the different or equally 
evil conduct affords the advantage of pointing to the greatest danger threatening the 
spiritual life of Christians. When a Christian begins to think himself better before God 
in comparison with others, there arises in him, as Luther calls it, the "vexatious, 
secret treachery" which makes the first last. Luther speaks truly shocking words 
about this (XI, 514), also with application to his own person. Luther wants to give 
heed to Christ's judgment that the first will be last to those "who now know the 
gospel, to me and my kind, who can teach and master all the world, and who take it 
for granted that we are our neighbors and have eaten up God's spirit purely with 
feathers and legs. ... It strikes at the very depth of the heart, at one's own spiritual 
conceit, which even in poverty, dishonor, misfortune, thinks itself first, yes, then most 
of all... . So that Christ says: "The first shall be last," he takes away all presumption 
from thee, that thou exalt thyself above no harlot, though thou be Abraham, David, 
Peter, or Paul. - The advice has been given to abandon altogether the comparison 
between the blessed and the lost, that is, to depart altogether from the train of 
thought of the Formula of Concord, "we, compared with them, and found altogether 
equal." The Ver- 
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comparison with others is an evil habit of men. Scripture does not emphasize 
comparison. But the very opposite is the case. Scripture presses comparison. This 
is because the Scriptures are designed by the Holy Spirit to meet the needs of men. 
For the natural man is really so senseless that he does not perceive, "There is no 
difference here," but thinks that he, though a sinner, is nevertheless better before 
God than some other people. As a result of this delusion, men do not come to the 
"broken heart" and therefore do not believe in grace. Because of the delusion of 
different behavior the great mass of the people of the Jews remained excluded from 
the kingdom of Christ, the Pharisee went down to his house unjustified, Peter also 
came to his terrible fall (Mark. 14, 29). Now because God desires the blessedness 
of men, namely, that they should repent and believe grace, the Scriptures, as | have 
said, press the comparison. In a single passage (Deut. 9, 4 ff.), God tells the Jews 
three times in a row that they should not give in to the thought that they were better 
and had behaved better than the Gentiles. In the same way Christ Luk. 18 shows 
the Pharisee with his "I thank you, God" etc. as a warning example to the whole 
world and especially to the church. That is why Paul warns the Gentile Christians 
(Rom. 11) against comparing themselves with the rejected Jews. That is why the 
Formula of Concord presses the very comparison: "we, compared with them to those 
who are lost, and found completely equal," on the grounds that only in this way can 
we abide in grace and be saved. There is only one way for all who teach the different 
conduct and reject the equally evil conduct to still stand in the faith for their person, 
namely, if they themselves do not believe in their heart their doctrine, by which they 
confuse Christendom. The Christian faith has in every individual case the nature that 
it builds only on grace, as our confession says. Frank occasionally remarks (Theol. 
d. F. C. I, 135) that even Melanchthon did not transfer his doctrine from theory to 
practice, that is, never believed himself. Therefore, even in the negotiations which 
are being conducted at our time for the purpose of unification in Christian doctrine, 
one must not allow the goal to be shifted. The different conduct must be eliminated 
and rejected, and the equally evil conduct must be acknowledged as Christian 
doctrine. Without any ifs and buts, the sentence of the Formula of Concord must be 
acknowledged: "nos cum illis collati et quam simillimi deprehensi", "we, compared 
with those [the lost] and found to be completely equal". Agreement on other points 
without agreement on this point is only apparent agreement. But as soon as one has 
taken the stand of the Formula of Concord on this point, one sees through the fallacy 
of the many-sided synergistic phraseology. And, to recall, at this point we are 
understood by all Christians, because every Christian, in so far as he is a Christian, 
confesses the same evil conduct with the Formula of Concord. Secondly, this is the 
point which most deeply affects the inner life of every Christian, because here we 
are warned against the "secret spiritual treachery" which makes the first into the last, 
which Luther also feared for his own person, and which he described with the words 
"the first". 
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The same is said of Abraham, David, Peter, and Paul, who, if they wished to be 
saved, could not "exalt themselves above any harlot" before God. By the doctrine of 
different conduct and by the rejection of the same guilt and the same evil conduct, 
justification by grace, through faith, without the works of the law, is not merely moved 
from the center, but is completely dismissed, because according to this faith no 
longer stands in contrast to human worthiness and human works, as in Scripture 
(Rom. 3, 28), but has itself become a partial human work. That is why Luther cried 
out to Erasmus on account of the latter's doctrine of diverse conduct, "Thou art at my 
throat." And that is why the Formula of Concord says that we recognize and praise 
"God's fair, unmerited grace" only when we realize that, compared with those who 
are lost, we are found to be entirely like them. F.-R: 

Luther's warning against ambiguous expressions. Luther admits that even 
sincere teachers, through carelessness, drop ambiguous words. But to seek 
ambiguous words he declares unworthy of a Christian teacher and an attempt to 
cause and maintain confusion in the Christian church instead of unity. Luther writes 
to Amsdorf in regard to Erasmus: "Such a teacher of oratory and theologian should 
not only have known, but should also have proved in fact what Fabius teaches: that 
one must avoid an ambiguous word like a cliff. And if such a thing should happen to 
us, it may be pardoned; but to seek it with diligence and resolution is worthy of no 
pardon, but of the most just hatred of all. . . . For if in religion, in law, and in all 
important matters, one were accustomed to speak doubtfully and cunningly, what 
should become of it but an altogether confused Babel, since, after all, no one could 
understand another?" (St. L. XVIII, 1996 f.) F. P. 

Self-deception regarding unionism. The Lutheran rightly rejects the 
unionism that was used "in Germany and elsewhere" to glorify the tercentenary of 
the Reformation. But he forgets that on the occasion of the four hundredth 
anniversary of the Reformation he advocates a unionism which is not inferior in 
quality to that introduced "in Germany and elsewhere" a hundred years ago. We 
mean the union of the General Synod, the General Council, and the United Synod 
of the South into the "United Lutheran Church in America." To stop at General 
Synod only: It is common knowledge that within General Synod church fellowship 
with the Reformed sects is the order of the day. The President of the General Synod 
is also a high ranking member of the Masonic Order. And yet the Lutheran thinks 
that this "merger of synods" will "inaugurate a new era of progress for our beloved 
church." The Lutheran says that the state church today is "the bane of the Lutheran 
Church," and it was for the state church that Luther paved the way, even as he 
advocated in principle the separation of church and state. Certainly, the state church 
is an institution at odds with Scripture and very harmful. But there are things that go 
even more directly to the life of the Lutheran church. That is the teaching and 
toleration of un-Lutheran! teaching, the neglect of Christian schools for the growing 
youth, the 
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"new theology" in which even notable leaders of the American Lutheran Church, 
especially including those in the Council, are caught. This, too, we do not like to say. 
But the state of mind in which one is appalled by the union of a hundred years ago 
and by the "new theology" ("Luther would shed tears") and at the same time eagerly 
pursues union and advocates newer theology - in part fanatically: the state of mind is 
a great obstacle to the advancement of the "United Lutheran Church in America" 
with regard to Lutheran doctrine and practice. It would be well to heed in the General 
Council what one of its number, P. W. Brenner of Toledo, says in Dangerous 
Alliances, or, Some Peace Snags. F. P. 

Regarding the synodal address of Pres. C. C. Hein, the Lutheran Church 
Work and Observer (General Synod) of January 10 makes the following remarks: "In 
a kind of revulsion from the union of our three bodies, Rev. Mr. Hein goes so far 
as to express the belief that the Joint Synod and the Missouri Synod could come 
together. Imagine that! Here are two bodies which have been at sword's points on 
the doctrines of election and conversion since 1881, and have written ponderous 
pomes in opposition to each other, and now, without signs of doctrinal agreement, 
one of their number proposes that they be merged into one. At the same time he 
absolutely rejects the Missouri doctrines. He goes so far as to say in this sermon 
that the Missouri Synod's doctrine of predestination 'strikes at the heart of the 
Gospel, shoves justification out of the center of the Christian system, posits in its 
stead, in genuine Calvinistic fashion, an alleged election of individuals,’ etc.. Yet 
he proposes union with a body that does all that! And he condemns the union of the 
General Synod, General Council, and United Synod, and 'cannot away with it’! Is 
not that a case of 'straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel'? But how does Pastor 
Hein propose to achieve union with Missouri? Not by bringing about a doctrinal 
agreement - no, but by shoving the theologians politely to one side and bringing the 
laymen and some of the preachers together, such as do not care for the divisive 
theological distinctions. What does that mean? It means that men like" (here a 
number of Missouri and Ohio theologians are named) "shall step off to one side, and 
keep hands off and mouths closed. Would that be gracious to these great leaders? 
Is it quite ingenuous to try to pit the laymen against the theologians? In fact, is it 
not schismatic to set one part of the ecclesiastical organization against the other? 
For our part, we believe that it would be unwise, unrighteous, and un-Lutheran to 
try to bring two church bodies together unless they can agree in doctrine. And to 
try to alienate the laymen from the clergy and the theological teachers is as 
injudicious as it is schismatic." To us Missourians, now as in the past, the necessary 
condition of all church fellowship and union is unity in doctrine, not unity at all and in 
any doctrine, but unity in right doctrine, in truth.  G. 

As successor to the late Prof. Geo. H. Schodde at the theological seminary 
of the Ohio Synod at Columbus, O., has been chosen P. C. C. Hein, whose synodal 
address occupied us at this place lately. 

G. 

"Less Clear Teachings of Scripture." In the Lutheran Church Review of 
the General Council, we read in an article on church union 
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(1917, p. 450): "Ohio and Missouri and others have differed, have differed widely 
and violently, about the doctrine of predestination. Each has accused the other of 
unscriptural and un-Lutheran doctrine. Each has proved to its own satisfaction the 
unassailable correctness of its conception, and neither has succeeded in convincing 
the other. What shall we say? Shall we put it down to personal antipathy, to 
stubborness, to bigotry on the one side, or the other, or on both sides? We have 
too much confidence in the integrity of men, in the purity of their motives, in their 
evident zeal for the truth, to be prepared to proceed upon such an assumption. 
Rather is our explanation the one which we have given: there are less clear 
doctrines which despite the honest, sincere, and persistent efforts of men to state 
them in harmony with the divine Word admit of an honest difference of opinion. 
And we believe that as long as they do not destroy the heart and center of the faith, 
which is that 'by grace ye are saved through faith, and that not of yourselves, it is 
the gift of God,’ such honest differences of opinion can well be tolerated without 
destroying the bond of fellowship. There are mysteries of faith, as St. Paul informs 
us, and since they are mysteries, our finite mind will not grasp them until the Spirit 
of God has made plain their understanding. Besides, has perfect and absolute 
agreement in doctrine, in all the details of doctrine, been a condition in which the 
Church has ever rejoiced? Turn to Romans, the 14th chapter, and begin your 
reading at the first verse, and you will find your answer: 'Him that is weak in the 
faith receive ye, but not to doubtful disputations. For one believeth that he may eat 
all things, another, who is weak, eateth herbs. Let not him that eateth despise him 
that eateth not; and let not him that eateth not judge him that eateth; for God hath 
received him. One man esteemeth one day above another, another esteemeth every 
day alike. Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.' A full agreement in 
the matter of doctrine not even in the Apostolic Church, not even in the presence 
of inspired apostles! Why, then, do we look for and expect it to-day? ... Let every 
man be fully persuaded in his own mind." So the doctrines of election by grace and 
conversion - let us not overlook the fact that the difference touched by the Review 
concerns both doctrines - are said to be "less clear doctrines of Scripture," about 
which an "honest difference" may therefore be conceded. Now, however, the very 
thing which the writer calls the "heart and centre" of Christianity-the 8ola Oratia, "by 
grace ye are saved"-is destroyed by the opinions on conversion and election 
advanced by our opponents. It is said that God was determined in his act of election 
by what he foresaw in omission of wanton reluctance in those whom he then decreed 
and converted to life with regard to such better conduct. They want to explain what 
human reason cannot explain, why, with the same grace and the same sinful 
destruction, some are saved and others are not. Now in the case of some there is 
supposed to be a difference of degree in the resistance of the natural will: they do 
not resist quite so viciously as those. How, is the "dead in trespasses and sins" also 
"less clearly" spoken? Or did our Lutheran Confessional Writings here state that 
from the "darkness" of Scripture on this point it follows that we must simply refrain 
here from a clear exposition of what Scripture actually intends? To this. 
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But what kind of weak people does the apostle have in mind? As he says, they are 
people who, with all their true Christianity of the heart, have not yet attained to a right 
inward freedom in matters of the heart. Christians should not be conscience-stricken 
about food and holidays. But if they do, let the more knowledgeable, strong-believing 
Christians conduct themselves in such a way that the weaker one is not tempted to 
act against his conscience. "This fraternal guaranteeing," says Philippi of the present 
chapter, "applies, however, precisely only to the sphere of the moral adiaphoron, and 
not, for instance, also to the sphere of the divine truth of revelation. For there one is 
not to follow one's own conviction, but each one is to be convinced of the truth of 
divine revelation." According to this the exclamation of the writer in the Lutheran 
Church Review is to be judged, "A full agreement in the matter of doctrine not even 
in the Apostolic Church, not even in the presence of the inspired apostles! Let every 
man be fully persuaded in his own mind!" Where Christian doctrine is in question, 
the same apostle says the Christian is to depart from those who do not lead the sound 
doctrine of JEsu Christ. G. 

The Lutheran Church Work and Observer of November 1 last year provides 
two glaring examples of how the Lutheran position has been abandoned over the 
jubilation of the Reformation and how the word of the newer theology has been 
given. Dr. Edwin Heyl Delk (General Synod) writes an article on "Luther in Our Day" 
in which the following sentences appear: Luther won the battle for "the sense of 
forgiveness of sin and peace with God" "by his recovery of the Pauline experience 
of justification by faith." So it was the Pauline experience that was recovered. This 
is the weakening of the theological principle that is standing in recent theology. It was 
not the Pauline "experience," nor the "Pauline" doctrine (specifically so), but the 
Scriptural doctrine of justification by faith that Luther recovered. Another merit of 
Luther is vaunted: "His great venture to restate in simplest form the essentials of the 
faith in the light of the scholarship of the sixteenth century." If we perceive in this 
sentence a further praise of the standpoint of Scripture, Dr. Delk does no injustice, 
for he soon after says: "We see now in the light of a fuller history of the man 
[Luther] that he was a child of his age, and carried over into his Protestant thinking 
traits of medieval thinking." In other articles, only last year, Dr. Delk again stated 
that such "traits of medieval thinking" were the Lutheran doctrine of the union of 
natures in Christ and the Lutheran doctrine of reconciliation. From these medieval 
concepts the church must wrest herself free; for thus we read here: "Luther was not 
the end, but the beginning of new advances in the political and religious ideals of 
the world." "We are separated by a millennium of thought from the critical thought- 
standpoint of Luther." "We," that is, Dr. Delk and other adherents of the newer 
theology in the General Synod. In an article following Delk's, Dr. J. M. Remensnyder 
traces "an unparalleled advance of Christianity in this country" to the Pilgrim 
Fathers, and expects a new recognition of the "Fatherhood of God and brotherhood 
of man as never before" after the close of the war 
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throughout the world" as an influence of the "American Church and civilization" on 
the peoples. G. 

Of all the Reformed communions in the country, the Southern 
Presbyterians still hold the firmest denominational position. The Presbyterian, a 
Northern organ, gives this praise to the Southerners (August 23): "The Southern 
Church is ultra-conservative in theology, and glories in it. It will not only not ordain 
a man unsound in the faith, but it will not hold relations with an organization that 
does. The reader will recall the difficulty encountered in keeping the Southern 
Church in the Federal Council, because there were men and churches connected 
with it who were regarded as unsound in the faith. The Southern Church not only 
means to keep her orthodoxy pure, but her relations ecclesiastically pure." To wit, 
Presbyterian continues, the Southern Presbyterian Church holds not only to 
"orthodoxy in fundamentals" but also to doctrinal purity in such more peripheral 
articles as the doctrine of church and state. What Presbyterian says on this point is 
interesting: the Northern paper admits, "We confess a difference here. The Southern 
Church has emphasized the spiritual mission of the Church to what some of us 
would call the neglect of the social mission (?) of the Church. Our Assembly has a 
Board of Temperance, which not only educates the Church, but actually engages 
in campaigns, but the Southern Church has no such agencies; the fact is, many of 
their churches would refuse permission for a temperance lecture. It is not that they 
do not believe in temperance, for they do; but their theory is that the Church is not 
the agency to conduct it. Our Assembly sent a message to the President, asking for 
national prohibition, but you read no such message from the Southern Assembly. 
Our Assembly passed a resolution endorsing women's suffrage, but such a 
resolution as that would have caused the Birmingham Assembly to lift up their 
hands in horror. Some of them believe in suffrage, but the General Assembly has 
spiritual work to perform, and suffrage bears the political aspect. (!) We appointed 
a committee on Social and National Service, but all the Southern Assembly did was 
to pray for the President, and to assure him of their prayer and support. It was only 
last year at Orlando that the Southern Assembly made it possible for women to 
speak in churches, and for young people's work to be recognized." To our 
knowledge, the Presbyterian Church U. S. (as it is called, as distinguished from the 
- Northern - Presbyterian Church U. S. A.) is the only Reformed church in the country 
from which manful protests have rung out against the straining of the church before 
the war measures of our government. G. 

Indicative of the situation among the Presbyterians is also the statistic 
concerning mission among the Negroes. The Northern Presbyterians are doing a 
large mission work in the South. Last year this mission required the sum of $417,503. 
There are four Negro synods, 270 pastors, 450 churches, and 29,000 members. 
Further, there are 415 Sunday schools; in the 150 day schools 500 teachers teach 
18,750 children. A number of academies and colleges provide for the higher 
education of the Negroes. The most important is Biddle University in Charlotte; this 


institution celebrates its fiftieth anniversary this year. In the theological department 
of this university 45 young men are preparing for the preaching ministry. G. 
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University Pastors of Presbyterians. The Presbyterian Board of Education 
maintains at universities and other state schools not affiliated with any church 25 
student pastors who devote all their time to the welfare of Presbyterian! students. A 
number of institutions already have their own Presbyterian! Churches and houses. 
The University of Illinois, for example, has its McKinley Memorial Church; the 
congregation consists of faculty and students; the pastor preaches twice regularly 
on Sundays. For the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, the church has erected 
three buildings: McMillan Hall, where services and other religious meetings are 
held; Sackett Hall, a dormitory for men; and Westminster Hall, a home for female 
students. The University of Kansas has its imposing Westminster Hall, a center for 
Presbyterian youth. 

Chaplains without gospel. In the Christian Intelligencer iel us this 
heading. The thought came into our minds as we considered it: Should men who 
have no gospel, and therefore no good news, be called chaplains at all, or preachers 
of a gospel to which they are strangers? In his correspondence in this number Geo. 
Johnson refers to the activity of the Young Christian Men's Associations in the 
soldiers' camps, and says, among other things: "It is readily apparent that it would 
be purely impossible for this institution to meet all the demands made upon it. 
Moreover, it depends much upon the secretary in charge of the supervision, whether 
the Young Men's Christian Association is a spiritual power or not. Practically the 
same thing is applicable to regimental chaplains." Without permitting ourselves to 
comment further, we will let the editor of the above-mentioned English journal speak; 
he says: "On two different recent occasions we met preachers applying for 
chaplaincies in the army, for reasons which render them unfit for the service they 
face. One of these men, filled with the spirit of modern criticism, is at variance with 
his own congregation because of the unbelieving content of many of his sermons. 
Because of the doubts they aroused in those not firmly grounded in the faith, and in 
the youth, as well as in those lacking Christian experience, many of his sermons 
became distressing to earnest Christians. The atmosphere in this congregation is 
such that strife easily arises, and souls are not pointed to the only Savior. The 
situation becomes difficult for the preacher, and now he seeks a way out by applying 
for a chaplaincy. The other preacher has not yet strayed so far, but he lacks the 
concept of a gospel message. From week to week he does not know what to preach, 
so he wants to join the army to do work in the Young Men's Christian Association. It 
is hard to understand the inward activity of such minds! If they have no gospel for 
their members at home, how can they meet the spiritual needs of the soldiers? Our 
soldiers are better off without chaplains than with chaplains who are blind guides. 
Temptations in army life are bad anyway, and chaplains without a strong gospel 
message are no better than quacks." (Christ's Ambassador.) 

Reformed Review. At the present time, some fourteen denominations in our 
country are engaged in efforts to improve the situation of their ministers. 
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..to make the incompetent preacher more tolerable. Three years ago they set 
themselves the object of securing funds to the amount of $50,000,000 for this 
purpose. This sum is now to be increased to about §75,000,000. The sum of 
$15,000,000 promised by the Methodist Episcopal Church is nearly secured. The 
Presbyterians have raised their goal from ten to fifteen millions. The Episcopalians, 
who originally intended to secure $5,000,000, have already signed §9,000,000. - 
Recently the General Conference of Mennonites met at Reedley, Cal. At which the 
following matters were particularly discussed: the position on the war, culminating in 
a new emphasis and reaffirmation of the principle of non-defense; the position on 
secret societies, to which the Mennonites are strongly opposed because of their 
"flattening influence on spiritual life"; and the question of affiliation with the Federal 
Council of Churches. By a large majority of votes, the conference decided to 
separate from the Council because it was more concerned with social issues and 
politics than with the spiritual tasks of the church. - In the last twenty-five years 300 
Protestant Italian congregations have been organized in this country; these 
congregations number 25,000 members. Half of the pastors at these Protestant 
congregations were formerly Roman priests. - The Dutch Reformed Church has two 
theological seminaries. The New Brunswick Seminary was founded in 1784; it has 
a valuable property, consisting of eight buildings. The library has 52,000 volumes. 
The Western Theological Seminary, in connection with Hope College, in Holland, 
Mich. trains preachers especially for the many Dutch churches in the West. - The 
"Evangelical Magazine," the paper of the United Evangelical Church, published at 
Harrisburg, Pa. ceased publication at the close of last year, as "publication could be 
obtained only with heavy sacrifice." - Vacation Bible schools, with daily sessions, 
were held in 73 churches of the various denominations in Chicago; over 10,000 
persons attended the classes. G. 


ll. foreign countries. 


A Call to Repentance. Of the right celebration of the Reformation, according 
to a statement in the "Christian Messenger," Prelate Rémer wrote the following 
words worthy of heeding: "If we see the signs of the times with open eyes, then we 
cannot ignore God's question as to whether we sons of the Reformation have 
preserved unharmed the victorious evangelical jewel, that jewel in which all eternal 
good is resolved: 'We are justified before God by grace, for Christ's sake, through 
faith.' From this article nothing can depart or yield, let heaven and earth fall, or what 
will not abide. For there is none other name given unto men, whereby we may be 
saved, saith Peter (Acts 4:12). And by his wounds we are healed (Is 53:3). 
Everything is based on this article. Therefore we must be absolutely sure of it and 
not doubt, otherwise all is lost. Yes, if we were to lose this comfort of justification, 
then we would be lost to our own works and deeds. 
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We would have no hope against him who has the power of death, that is, the devil’ 
(Heb 2:14). In our day, when all earthly things are tottering, God asks us in such a 
way that he who has ears to hear must hear, whether we know an eternally unlosable 
good for ourselves, for our people, for the future of mankind, whether we possess it, 
and whether we have the will and authority to offer it to those who have an ear. There 
is nothing more saving to boast of in the midst of death and terror than the gospel of 
the world's Saviour, and of his promise to the whole world of mankind enslaved by 
death and the devil. Now, in the jubilee year of the Reformation, it lies upon us as a 
heavy burden: in the distress of war, it is widely silent and mute among us about the 
cross of Christ, which is, after all, the only ground of salvation in all unspeakable 
anguish and distress, the only rock of all hope, and for whose sake alone our, that is, 
the guilt-ridden sinners', prayer and our intercession for our people, chastened for 
their sins, will be heard before God. Let us see to it that the word of Christmas, the 
word of Good Friday, and the word of Easter, in the unabridged truth and power of 
the Fathers of the Reformation, become and remain the content of our proclamation 
of salvation!" G. 

Celebration of the Anniversary of the Reformation in Japan. On October 
31st of last year, an assembly of Christians was held in the capital of Japan, Tokyo, 
to celebrate the four hundredth anniversary of the Reformation. October 31 is also 
the birthday of the Emperor, and so the large hall of the Young Men's Christian 
Association, where the meeting was held, was mostly filled to the door with men. 
Those present expressed deep interest in the great reformer. The first address was 
delivered by a member of the Japanese Parliament who had been converted to 
Christianity, and who spoke in honor of the day on the peculiarity of the imperial family 
of Japan. His address, from the excerpts available, seems to have been mainly 
patriotic in nature. Other speakers, however, emphasized the religious character of 
the festive assembly. The beneficial effects of Luther's work were discussed from a 
variety of points of view. The thoughts returned: Luther brought the Bible, which for 
centuries had been chained to the Catholic altar (?), back to its rightful place in 
Christendom. He made it accessible to the common man and thus banished the caste 
system that was deeply ingrained in the national church at that time. In Japan, too, 
the Word of Scripture must be preached to all classes of the population, rich and 
poor, learned and unlearned. Fortunately, a new translation of the Bible is in the 
process of being distributed, and the hope has been expressed that it will bring about 
changes in the religious and social world of Japan, much as the German Bible 
brought about changes in Europe. Through the Reformation, the doctrines of 
Christianity were restored to their full validity. The declaration of Scripture, "The 
righteous shall live by his faith," inspired a sin-corrupted world with new hope and 
brought JEsus the Savior back into right life-connection with humanity. Luther paid 
no attention to ecclesiastical rank and refused to concede that priests had special 
claims on God's grace. Courageously he taught that all men form a holy priesthood, 
inasmuch as 
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they are in the right spiritual relationship with Christ their Lord. He defied the power 
of the Pope and the entire ecclesiastical hierarchy and even dared to confront hostile 
princes and regents. Such courage we Japanese admire very much, and therefore 
we recognize in. Luther not only a great German, but one who also belongs to us as 
well as to the whole of Christendom. Then the application was made to the country 
and the people: "The moral conditions of Europe in Luther's time were very similar to 
those of Japan today. Within our borders there are all kinds of religions; but what 
about their moral power? Are not some of our temples surrounded by institutions of 
licensed vice? Is not common religion often used to extort money from deeply 
ignorant and superstitious people? Atheism and loose morality prevail in our 
educational institutions, and filial piety, honesty, and genuine love of country are 
often stifled by the spirit of commercial greed. As the Reformation was not for Europe 
alone, so our civilization must not be for Japarr alone, but as we receive from the 
world at large, so we must contribute to the welfare of the whole world in a generous 
way. Nor is our country as free in religious matters as our Constitution demands. So 
long as children are called upon to offer worship before the shrines of eminent heroes 
on the pretext that they are gods, and so long as certain school teachers holding 
public office systematically oppose Christianity, and so long as public officials show 
other favors to older religions, we must declare that, though religious liberty is 
nominally right, it is not in reality exercised. The great Reformer insisted on freedom 
of thought and conscience, and on practical Christianity. He abhorred all pretense 
and hypocrisy. Especially from this side is he worthy of our close study, and we shall 
profit as a people by his excellent example." At the close of this meeting the following 
statement was read and unanimously adopted: "On this auspicious occasion, as we 
commemorate the four hundredth anniversary of the posting of the 95 Theses on the 
Castle Church at Wittenberg by Luther, which brought about a great reformation in 
Germany, emphasizing freedom, attacking ceremonialism, abolishing superstition, 
and generally awakening the hearts of the people, and as a great reformation is really 
needed in our country because of conditions similar to those that existed in Luther's 
time, we, as Japanese Christians, make the following declaration of our convictions. 
On this memorable occasion, as we commemorate Luther's great work, we declare 
our faith in the final authority of the Bible in the field of spiritual life and in Christ 
crucified, exalted to the right hand of God the Father. We highly esteem our Christian 
privileges and responsibilities, and are determined to combat sin and evil wherever 
it may be found, and to spread the knowledge of the true God and of His only 
begotten Son JEsu Christ with all the power at our command everywhere in Japan 
and throughout the world." 

G. 
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Of faith and its origin, with special reference to the human will. 


According to the scriptures all men are flesh, born of the flesh, Joh. 3, 6, and 
therefore all have a carnal mind, Rom. 8, 7, that means their thinking and thinking, 
their thinking and wanting is directed towards carnal things, Gal. 5, 19-21, towards 
things that are pleasing to the flesh of man but displeasing to God and therefore He 
strictly forbids them. What is pleasing to God, and what he wants, is not pleasing to 
the natural man, his mind is not on it, he does not want it. 

This carnal mind is enmity against God, Rom. 8, 7. Because the mind is 
directed towards the works of the flesh, Gal. 5, 19-21, that is, towards things that 
God has forbidden, this attitude is enmity against God. But this is not only 
rebelliousness against God, in that man, like a stubborn child, wants what God 
forbids and does not want what He commands; it is not only opposition to the will 
and command of God, but it is really a hostile disposition against God Himself. For 
since God threatens punishment and condemnation to everyone who does not fulfill 
all the words of the law, Deut. 27:26, the law only incites anger, hatred, and 
resentment against God in man, Rom. 4:15. Now since man knows that not only is 
his mind and will directed toward forbidden things, but that he has also done such 
things and therefore faces severe punishment, this hatred and resentment eats 
deeper and deeper the more he realizes that he cannot wipe away the guilt and 
escape the punishment. The natural man, therefore, harbors not only a 
contumacious, contrary, but also a hostile, spiteful disposition toward God. 

The actual ungodliness of man consists in this carnal and hostile attitude. The 
heart, the attitude, is not right with God, and this explains the rest of man's behavior. 
Thus the evil, ungodly conduct is only a fruit. 
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and the result of an evil, godless attitude. If, therefore, a man is to be reformed so 
that he may lead a pious life, this cannot be done from without, nor can it be achieved 
by external means and rules, but must be done from within; his attitude must be 
changed. No man can be reformed by compulsion. 

This carnal-hostile attitude also explains that man flees from God and wants 
to know nothing of him. He sees in him the tyrant who restricts his freedom and does 
not want him to live according to his heart's desire, and the strict judge whose 
punishment he must fear. This explains man's blindness in spiritual matters. For just 
as people often do not see the good in their enemies, or ridicule it and even interpret 
it in an evil way, so this hostility to the flesh makes man blind, as it were, to all the 
good that God does or wants to do in him. This enmity does not make the intellectual 
knowledge of the truths of salvation impossible, for this can be there in spite of the 
enmity of the heart, but it makes the knowledge of the heart impossible; with the 
heart man hears nothing of the Spirit of God and cannot know it, 1 Cor. 2:14, that is, 
not know it in such a way that he also accepts it (nosse cum effectu). Hence the non- 
recognition has its ground not both in the judicature and understanding weakened 
by sin - for this only impairs intellectual cognition - but in the disposition, the will of 
man, who will not accept the things of the Spirit, even where he cognizes them 
intellectually. Even an unbeliever can intellectually understand and also explain the 
teaching of Scripture, but because he is carnal and hostile to God, he cannot 
recognize it with the heart, that is, accept and believe it. In natural things man can 
accept what he has intellectually discerned, because it is not always opposed by a 
hostile will; but it is not so in spiritual things. When therefore we speak here of 
blindness, it has its cause not merely in the weakened faculty of knowledge, but 
above all in the disposition of man, which does not let him accept even the truth he 
has recognized. Yes, he scorns what the Scriptures tell him, for he cannot 
understand how this God, whose punishment he deserved, should now offer him 
peace and reconciliation. Because of his carnal and hostile attitude, man lacks 
everything and every ability to do or even to want anything divine; he is spiritually 
dead, Eph. 2, 1. In itself, man's will is not dead, but very much alive and active in sin, 
but for everything divine he is absolutely dead. There is nothing in him that reacts to 
God's friendly approaches; there is not at least an inclination, a mood to respond to 
what God offers man, but everything in him strives against God; he is hostile to God. 
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Therefore, if man is to enter into a different relationship with God, a complete 
transformation must necessarily take place in him. How so? Not first in his walk; this 
is only the outer expression of man's inner position towards God. Nor in knowledge 
alone; for this is indeed necessary to bring about the inner change, but it does not 
yet change man himself and does not yet bring him into the right relationship with 
God. Where then must this change and transformation take place in man? In man, 
in his attitude. Man must acquire a different mind, a different disposition, toward 
God; hence a yetdvoia, Luk. 15:7, a change of mind, must take place. The wrong 
position of man towards God lies, after all, precisely in the carnally hostile disposition 
of the same; if, therefore, he is to enter into the right relation to God, a change must 
of course take place in this very disposition. Thus the actual transformation of man, 
his conversion, takes place in his attitude. But what is attitude? It is the direction of 
a man's will. Otherwise, when one speaks of the will of man, one often means only 
an individual act of the will; but when the will assumes and holds fast a certain 
direction, this is called disposition; one could therefore define it as a habitual 
direction of the will. Now as soon as man's will is no longer hostile to God, but 
friendly to God; as soon as the disposition is no longer contra Deum, but erga Deum; 
as soon as the heart is no longer turned away from God, but turned towards God: 
so soon is man also really and truly converted. Conversion, then, does not really 
take place in the walk, but in the mind and will of man. 

But in what does this new attitude or direction of will consist? We shall know 
this when we consider how it is brought about. The law has done its work on a man, 
has brought him to the knowledge of his sins, has filled his heart with fear and terror 
through grave threats, and has driven him to despair of himself and of all human 
help. Of God's help he knows nothing yet; for in the law God appeared to him only 
as an angry but just judge, visiting iniquity on every one. With all its commanding 
and demanding, threatening, cursing and condemning, the law did not change the 
mind of man; it only caused anger, Rom. 4, 15. Now the gospel is preached to man. 
There, however, he hears something quite different from what he heard in the law; 
indeed, he can scarcely believe his ears: the same God who dealt so harshly but 
justly with him in the law, here speaks so kindly to him. He calls, He entices, He 
promises and assures him with holy oaths the full and entire forgiveness of his sins, 
and that freely, without money, Isa. 55:1,2, without any condition, out of pure grace, 
for Christ's sake. God 
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declares to the sinner: In Christ | reconciled the whole world to myself and did not 
impute their sins to them, 2 Cor. 5,19; | make the ungodly righteous, Rom. 4, 5; 
therefore be of good cheer, my son; your sins are forgiven you! Matth. 9,2. Man has 
never thought of such a thing, nor would he have thought of it of his own accord, nor 
can he grasp it at once; it is so great, so glorious to him, that he does not dare to 
grasp it at once. And yet he recognizes at once that this is what he needs; if he is to 
be helped at all, then it can only happen in this way. What is more, what he hears 
here gives him the impression of being true and reliable; he not only hears it, but is 
inwardly convinced that it is true and can be relied upon. With this, then, the change 
of mind to God is also given. For how can he still fear and hate Him who speaks so 
kindly to him and has done, is doing, and will do such great things for him? The heart 
that before was averse to God is inclined toward him; man is no longer hostile to 
God, but friendly; resentment, anger, hatred, and distrust disappear, and affection, 
love, and confidence fill the heart. Whereas before man always feared only the worst 
from God, now he is sure of all good toward him. The new disposition is therefore 
nothing other than the fiducia cordis erga Deum; however weak it may be at first, it 
is this fiducia which revives the heart and brings man into a new relationship with 
God. 

But this new disposition is not merely a kindly benevolence which man now 
feels towards God; it is not an idle, purposeless thought, but it has a certain aim, a 
definite purpose. Just as the grace or benevolent disposition of God consists in God's 
giving something freely to man, so the new disposition, which has come about in 
man through the promise of these gifts of grace, consists in man's wanting to have 
them and to have them given to him. This new attitude does not want to communicate 
and give, but to take, grasp, and receive; it is a desire to have all that God offers in 
the Gospel. For man is in need, he needs something, and precisely what he needs 
so bitterly, God offers him here in the Gospel freely and without cost. So his mind 
and will are directed to this very thing he needs so much, the grace of God. And 
since God offers and assures him of this free of charge, he has confidence in God 
that he will act with him according to his grace in Christ, and that he will forgive all 
his sins, even that he has already forgiven them, remit all guilt, and make him 
eternally blessed. For what is it but to have confidence and trust in God, that we look 
to God for all that we lack and need, that we seek it of him, expect it of him, and are 
sure that we shall have it? (cf. Miller, p. 386, 4.) It is always in trusting that one gets 
something for oneself from 
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The man who trusts in God expects to have something for himself, and trusts that 
he will get it. In this case the good to which man's desire is directed is the grace of 
God in Christ Jesus, which is freely offered to him in the gospel; he wants it, he 
desires it, his heart and mind are set on it, and on the basis of the promise he has a 
certain confidence that he will get it. Thus this new disposition in man is not a general 
and idle benevolence towards God, but an ex parte voluntatis trust, a fiducia, since 
man, in his need of sin and helplessness, gives himself to God in all grace. That this 
trust is an act of the will, actus voluntatis, is evident from the fact that grace in Christ 
is presented to us in the Gospel not for the purpose of intellectual speculation, but 
for the purpose of acceptance, an acceptance which can only take place in such a 
way that the will is first directed toward this grace. The Apology (Muller 139, 183) 
also testifies that confidence has its seat in the will when it writes: "Ita fides est non 
tantum notitia in intellectu, sed fiducia in voluntate, hoc est, velle et accipere hoc, 
quod in promissione offertur, videlicet, reconciliationem et remissionem 
peccatorum."” 

But a special moment of this trust is that through it man actually gets what he 
wants, so that this fiducia cordis erga Deum is at the same time an apprehensio 
gratiae Dei sive salutis. Otherwise it happens that a man has confidence in a person, 
expects help from him, and is finally deceived. This trust in God never deceives; man 
receives what he wants and desires from God. This is due, first, to the nature of the 
object in question, and second, to the manner in which this object is offered to man. 
For the grace of God, or the forgiveness of sins, is not a concrete, material thing, 
which can be offered and grasped with hands, but a spiritual good, which is offered 
only by words, and can be received only by faith, the correlative of the word. For the 
gospel is not a mere narrative of salvation in Christ, not merely an account of the 
redemption of the human race, not a description of the grace of God and the 
forgiveness of sins; if this were the case, then the gospel could at most awaken a 
desire for these things in us, but could never satisfy it. But now the gospel is not an 
empty word, a mere sound, but a full hand of grace; forgiveness and grace are 
finished goods, and God has put these into his promise, wrapped them up, as it 
were, in his promises. The gospel, therefore, brings to man that of which it speaks; 
it does not tell of a remote righteousness and grace, but it brings and offers the grace 
and righteousness to which it bears witness 
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(vis collativa), Rom. 1, 17. He also promises him all these goods unconditionally, 
offers them freely, imposes them on him, Luk. 14,17; Is. 55, 1.2. Such an 
unconditional promise of spiritual goods can only be accepted through faith. When 
a person trusts God on the basis of these promises, believes them to be true and 
wants to have what they promise, he actually claims them for himself, relates them 
to himself, makes them his own. In faithful trust he takes hold of the promise, and 
with it at the same time all that the words of the promise promise promise him, 
namely, the grace of God and all salvation in Christ. Whoever, on the basis of the 
promise, has confidence in the gracious God, also grasps and grasps at the same 
time the grace of God Himself. As the word of God is never empty, so also faith that 
holds to such a word is never empty. He who trusts in the grace of God is not to 
receive it later on, but he has it from the moment he puts his trust in the gracious 
God. "Thou hast as much as believeth." 

Another question is: how does this trust come about, and what is the role of 
the human will in particular? In order to maintain the responsibility of man on the one 
hand, and to avoid forced conversion on the other, it has been thought that the will 
must be given freedom of action in conversion. How does this trust in God come 
about? Can man give it to himself, produce it in himself by an act of his will? Already 
in purely natural things man does not produce confidence in a person out of himself 
and through himself, but it is wrought in him either by what he really finds in the 
person, or thinks he finds in him, or by what he ascribes to his good in the first place. 
Sometimes we would like to trust a person, but we cannot because he does not 
inspire us with confidence. Nor can we simply will trust and give it to ourselves by 
such an act of will. We may, because we want to, entrust a certain thing to a man, 
even though we personally have no confidence in him, but we cannot, by a mere act 
of will, inspire confidence in him in ourselves. Trust is not a consequence and effect 
of our free willing and deciding, but must in every case be wrought in us by something 
that lies outside the will. So it is with trust in God; man cannot give it to himself, but 
it must be wrought by something outside ourselves; it is well an activity of the will, 
but not a product of the will. But more about this below. 

By what then is this trust or faith wrought? Not by the law; for the law is not 
fulfilled by faith, Gal. 3:12, nor does it work the same, Rom. 4:15. A man may be 
commanded as often as he pleases, "Thou shalt trust in me," by this 
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does not create trust in the heart of the person concerned. Trust, like affection and 
love, simply cannot be commanded; one does not believe and trust on command. 
The law demands trust in God, but can never effect it by such a demand. There must 
be something in itself to inspire confidence or trust. And what is this? It is already 
true among men that affection, love, and confidence are produced by kindness, 
goodness, benevolence, efficiency, and the like. When we find such confidence- 
inspiring qualities and works in a man, then we have confidence in him. So also our 
confidence in God is worked by something that is in God, what God tells us, does or 
has done for us. And what is this? It is the grace of God purchased through Christ, 
the forgiveness of sins, which is proclaimed and offered to us in the gospel. Man, 
who has hitherto regarded God as his angry judge, as his enemy, now learns that 
he is indeed a holy and righteous judge, but at the same time that he is a kind, 
friendly, loving Father and gracious God, who does not deal with us according to our 
sins, but for Christ's sake does not impute iniquity, remits guilt, does not condemn 
us, but wants to make us eternally blessed. Yes, man hears that God not only wants 
to do this, but has already done it in Christ, and now offers him full salvation free of 
charge. If, therefore, the law has shattered in man the delusion of self-righteousness 
and brought him to a living knowledge of his sins, so that he despairs of all human 
help, he may well also recognize that such free grace alone could still help him. And 
here in the Gospel the same is offered and assured to him. This, however, is apt to 
awaken confidence in him; indeed, it awakens confidence and trust in God in him, 
works faith. Man believes, not God in him and for him; but it is not said that man 
contributed to the origin of his faith, that faith is a product of human will and ability, 
but it was worked in man through the impression the gospel made on him, Rom. 10, 
17, that is through something that is outside of man. 

Not only does the gospel inspire faith because its content inspires confidence 
in the sinner, just as a man's promise that gives the impression of truth and reliability 
can inspire confidence in us, but the almighty power of God works especially through 
this word of grace. The word of a man, too, often has convincing, confidence- 
awakening power, and sometimes proves the same. Now the gospel also has such 
power, but in addition to this there is something that is not found in any other human 
word, namely, that the almighty power of God is active here. For clearly testifies the 
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We are told in Scripture that we believe according to the mighty power of our God, 
Eph. 1,19. And Phil. 2, 13 we read that God works in us both to will and to do 
according to His good pleasure. This last saying, however, refers to Christians who 
are spiritually alive and therefore already possess spiritual powers. But if it is true 
that even in these spiritually living people God must work the willing and doing of all 
good, how much more must this not be done in those who are still spiritually dead 
and do not possess such powers! The very first impulse, the slightest desire, the 
most feeble trust in God, is therefore already a result of God's influence on man 
through the Gospel. This new attitude, this fiducia cordis, is in no way or degree the 
product of human will and action, but exclusively the product of God's powerful action 
through the Gospel. 

But is it not ultimately the human will that determines whether someone 
believes or not? Is it not the will which, when the grace of God is offered to us in the 
Gospel, decides of its own accord for or against it, so that faith as well as unbelief is 
ultimately a product of our will or unwill? Must we not accept this self-decision of the 
human will in the work of conversion, if we wish to uphold the responsibility of man 
and not teach forced conversion? Must we not, then, concede to the human will a 
certain freedom of action, even the actual final decision? Let us examine this question 
a little more closely. 

Aman certainly sometimes acts against his will, but he does not want anything 
against his will; he also certainly sometimes does something without wanting it, but 
he cannot want anything without actually already wanting it with it; he can think, talk, 
want to act and then later carries out his decision of will, but he cannot want 
something and then only later carries out this act of will. An act of will, namely, that 
one wants something, cannot first be willed. | can well say, "I will want an apple, | will 
want to sleep," and mean by this that | will carry out the act of willing to want an apple 
or to want to sleep in the future. But | cannot say, "I will want an apple, | will want to 
sleep." That is tautology; for "wanting an apple," "wanting to sleep," is already in "I 
want an apple," "| want to sleep." He who wants an apple simply wants an apple; he 
who wants to sleep simply wants to sleep; he who wants anything actually already 
wants it with it. The act of will "to want an apple" cannot be the object of another act 
of will "| want. Sleep is well preceded by an act of will: | want to sleep, but this is not 
preceded by another act of will: | want to want to sleep; for then one would have to 
suppose, after all, that this second act of will was preceded by another act of will: | 
want to want to sleep. 
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lam not a man," he said, "but | am a man, and | am a man, and | am a man, and | 
am aman, and | am aman, and! am aman. It makes no sense to say: | want to 
want something. The "! want" does not first bring about the "wanting something," but 
with the first the second is already given. | may want to do some things without 
actually doing them, but no man wants to want something without actually wanting 
it. The will may well cause other functions of the mind or body, it may set in motion 
the faculty of thought, the muscles of the body, but it cannot merely will an act of the 
will without thereby already performing it; by willing | cannot awaken a will in myself, 
it is already there. One act of the will cannot be the product of another. The will sets 
other functions of the mind or body in motion and activity, but not itself, but is itself 
affected and determined by influences and impacts from without. This is also true of 
mental activities, which are not, like thinking, first brought about by an act of the will, 
but which are themselves acts of the will. It is true that one says, "| want to wish for 
something, desire something," but here the word "wants" has more of a futuristic 
meaning. If, on the other hand, it is understood as a serious wanting, then man 
already actually desires and wants; then the "wanting something" already lies in the 
"| want something. 

Faith, trust, is also such a mental activity, which in and of itself involves a 
wanting. Man wants, earnestly wants, this grace of God, he wants the forgiveness 
of his sins. Believing the forgiveness of sins is therefore nothing else than wanting 
it, wanting to have it, wanting to have it for oneself. This includes, as we have said 
above, trusting God to give what he promises, and to receive what we want and 
believe. Thus faith is an actus voluntatis, a trusting, confident wanting of God's 
grace. Wanting and believing belong together and cannot be separated. | can speak, 
act, think without willing, but | cannot believe without willing. As a man does not 
earnestly will the grace of God without actually willing it, so he cannot will the grace 
of God to believe without actually believing it already. Why? Because believing is 
itself a willing. 

Now because faith is such a willing, it cannot be brought forth and produced 
by the will. It cannot be said that a man who does not yet believe wants to believe, 
and through this wanting brings about faith in himself, for both wanting and believing 
coincide. Wanting and believing, coincide; he who earnestly wills to believe grace 
actually believes it. Hence faith cannot first be the product of willing. Strictly 
speaking, therefore, one cannot say, "I will believe the grace of God," or, "I will trust 
God." 
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This could at most have a futuristic meaning, or express that | believe willingly, that 
is, not forced and against my will. He that is sincerely willing and minded to believe 
and trust in the grace of God, believeth and believeth thereby already in fact. For 
since in believing and trusting there is an earnest willing, these words would mean 
that | earnestly will the grace of God, which would be a tautology. Inasmuch, 
however, as the individual act of the will proceeds from the faculty of the will, the 
actus voluntatis from the facultas volendi, it may well be said that faith, as an act 
of the will, is a product of the faculty of the will, the facultas volendi; but not in the 
sense in which faith is a product of my will, as, for instance, any other act which | 
perform is the consequence and product of my will - or rather, of a particular act of 
the will or volition. Or, in other words, faith is not a product of my will in the sense 
that, after the facultas volendi has first produced the act of will that | want to believe, 
this act of will or this willing now produces faith itself. That | believe a particular 
promise today does not come from the fact that | have wanted to believe it for some 
time, but have only today carried out my will; my faith is not the product of an 
antecedent act of the will; for wanting to believe the promise is already believing it. 
Since, therefore, faith and trust is a willing, it cannot be brought about by a willing 
in the first place; for no man wills, but he simply wills. Even the pagan's faith in his 
idol is an activity of his will, and as such is probably also a product of his facultas 
volendi, but it is not the product of a definite will; that is, he trusts his fetish not 
simply because he wants to, but on the ground of what he has imputed to it or has 
been lied to about it. His faith, too, is a disposition, a volition, and therefore cannot 
be produced by an act of the will in the first place. 

Inasmuch as faith is an act of the will, or an activity of the facultas volendi, it 
is also a product of this very facultas; but inasmuch as faith itself is a willing, an act 
of the will, it cannot be the product of another act of the will or willing of its own, 
since otherwise one would have to suppose that this latter could be preceded by 
any number of other acts of the will. No, in conversion God, through his gospel, 
attacks the will, the facultas volendi, itself, and as soon as this now stirs and comes 
into activity in the direction of the gospel, as soon as a willing of the offered grace 
shows itself here, however weak it may be, this is already faith, beatific faith. 
Inasmuch, then, as the will is directed to the forgiveness of sins and desires 
salvation in Christ, it is faith and, as such, is exclusively a product of the action of 
the Holy Spirit, who, through the gospel, directs our wills to the forgiveness of sins. 
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God and Christ. So faith is an activity of the human will, but it is caused, brought 
about, and sustained by the influence of the gospel on the human will. 

For the same reason, because faith itself is a will, no man can believe or come 
to believe against his will. A man does, says, and even thinks some things against 
his will, but he wills, believes, and trusts not against his will, nor can he. One can 
force actions, words and thoughts in a man, but not a will activity, not an act of will. 
No man has ever wanted what he did not want, and no power in heaven and on earth 
can force man to want what he does not want. That is just a contradiction in itself; 
the will suffers no compulsion. The will can well be changed that it now wants 
something else than it wanted before; not wanting can become wanting and vice 
versa, but the will never wants something in contradiction with itself. It may want 
different things that contradict each other, but it never wants a certain thing that it 
does not want at the same time. Now faith is a willing. If, therefore, a man were to 
be said to come to faith against his will, it would mean, in other words, that against 
his will man's will is directed toward God and divine things; he believes (wants) the 
forgiveness of sins, although he does not want (believe) it. Since faith is a definite 
direction of the will itself, it cannot be directed to something it does not want to be 
directed to; for otherwise faith would be this, that a man wants, earnestly wants, what 
he just as earnestly does not want. It is therefore psychological nonsense to say that 
a man believes or comes to believe against his will, that he is therefore forcibly 
converted. To believe the grace of God is to want the grace of God, and as 
nonsensical as it is to say that a man wants something against his will, it is just as 
nonsensical to say that a man believes against his will or is converted against his 
will, that is, by force. It is true that it is sometimes said: Man does not know what he 
wants. But the opinion is not that the man in question really wants something and at 
the same time does not want it, but in such a case certain influences are active which 
have the purpose of wanting, but also opposite influences which have the purpose 
of not wanting. Here man does not will at all; the will declares itself neither for nor 
against the thing; it does not come into activity at all. This case may occur in natural 
things, where we have not to reckon with the inherent perverse inclination of the will, 
but never in conversion. There it is never the case that, while sin and grace act on 
the will at the same time, it stands neutrally between the two. 
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and does not really know which side he should take, but as a result of the deep 
original sinful corruption of the human will it also knows quite well which way it should 
turn and also really turns; its tendency is always towards sin, its natural direction is 
carnal and hostile towards God, and it keeps this direction until the moment when 
God gives it a new direction through the influence of the Gospel and makes a willing 
person out of the one who is reluctant. For becoming a believer or conversion 
happens precisely in such a way that God makes a willing man out of an unwilling 
one, that he so influences the will that is hostile to God that it becomes a will that is 
friendly and inclined towards God. Then, however, a quite decided change of mind 
and will occurs, but it is not brought about by force, since man can resist the 
influences of the Gospel out of himself, since one cannot force the will of man at all 
to want something in contradiction with itself, and since finally the not wanting 
becomes a wanting, the unwilling becomes a willing. In other respects, too, we 
cannot change the evil will and the hostile disposition of an adversary by compulsion, 
but only by persuasion, by convincing him by word and deed that we mean well by 
him, that what we offer him is only for his good, and so on. If, as a result, he then 
changes his attitude towards us, then truly no coercion has happened to him. So 
also God, through the Gospel, works upon the repentant sinner; and if a change of 
mind and will comes about, it is not by compulsion, but by way of knowledge and 
conviction. Thus we see that no man believes simply because he wills; faith is not 
the product of his own volitional activity; furthermore, that no man believes against 
his will, forcibly becoming a believer: both for the reason that faith itself is an actus 
voluntatis, an earnest willing of divine grace. 

We would like to make a few more remarks here about unbelief. We ask 
ourselves: Why does a person not believe? Answer: Because he will not. That is 
right. But this is not to say that this not wanting and this not believing relate to each 
other like cause and effect, that therefore unbelief is only a product and 
consequence of not wanting, but that not wanting is itself already unbelief. For in the 
same sense in which faith is essentially a willing, unbelief is also essentially a not 
willing of grace. For grace is offered in the Gospel to those who do not yet believe, 
but if they do not want it, that is unbelief. But unbelief is not first produced in us by 
an act of the will. If we then go on to investigate the reason for this unwillingness or 
unbelief, we find it in the original sinful corruption of human nature. 
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We have seen that the will cannot be forced to want something in contradiction 
to itself. But this does not mean that the will is not determined by reasons, influences, 
and dispositions. On the contrary, it is very doubtful whether the will acts of its own 
accord, whether influences, instincts, and natural dispositions are not at work, 
perhaps unconsciously. Usually it is reasons and considerations of the intellect, of 
knowledge and interest, of affect, of love, etc., that set the will in motion, that it now 
really wants this or that. Now the will can push aside all that cognition, 
understanding, and personal interest reproach it with, and not want just what those 
would like to move it to. Then the fault lies with the will, which willfully and obstinately 
shuts itself off from better knowledge, etc., or for other considerations does not want 
what understanding and conviction demand. Affects and passions and often also 
disposition and constitution of the will determine the wanting or not wanting. When 
the will changes its previous direction and now wants what it did not want before, 
then a change of mind and will occurs; the will decides in favor of something else; 
but this decision is not brought about by the will itself, but by considerations of the 
intellect and interest, or by affects and passions, or also by natural disposition, 
constitution, and instinct. The will does not change its direction of its own accord, 
without any external impulse or influence. 

And so, in conversion, God also takes hold of the will; he changes its direction, 
directs it to grace, causes it now to want what it did not want before: he turns the 
unwilling into the willing. The man who wants this grace of God wants it freely, that 
is, uncoerced, not with inner reluctance, from the very first beginning. This act of the 
will is also neutral in itself, that is, there is no ethical value or unvalue in the willing 
itself, but in the fact that man wants precisely the grace of God; this willing is pleasing 
to God because it has an object pleasing to God. Nor is it man that wills, not God in 
man; man performs the act of will, man changes his will; but that he does this, that 
he actually wills the grace of God, God alone effects through the gospel. Man 
performs, but God works the act of faith. There is nothing in man, nor anything in 
and of his will, whereby anything of this kind could be occasioned and brought about; 
for this man is dead, Eph. 2:1, that must be wrought by something apart from man. 
Now it is God (Phil. 2, 13) who brings about this change in the will of man, but he 
does not do this directly, by giving the will a change through a direct intervention of 
his creative power. 
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He does this through the gospel, but also through the grace that is offered in the 
gospel. The converting grace is an almighty one, according to Eph. 1:19, but it is 
also a gratia ordinata, Rom. 10:17. But this gospel also does not act on the will of 
man like a magic formula and thus give him a new direction, but as word and doctrine 
it is addressed to the hominem rationalem and therefore works in the way of 
knowledge and conviction and through the interest in his eternal good or woe that it 
excites in man. By this means and in this way God works upon the will of man. 

But how does the will react to these influences? According to its inherent sinful 
tendency and direction, according to its corrupt nature, it will and can only resist 
them. There is nothing in him that could move him or even make him inclined to yield 
here and decide in favor of grace. If, therefore, it depended on man, he would remain 
eternally unconverted. For just as a dead man cannot bring himself to life and rise 
by his own power, so the will of man, dead to all divinity, cannot bring itself to life 
and rise in this respect; the will does not convert itself, but is converted; it is the 
objectum convertendum, and as such can contribute nothing to its own conversion, 
but this must necessarily be brought about by influences from without, towards which 
the will is purely passive. Out of itself and through itself nothing can change at all, 
but it is always certain influences and effects, which cause and bring about a change 
in a state. So also the will of man. Cut off from all external influences, he would have 
to remain what and how he is; out of himself and through himself he cannot change 
and also contribute nothing to it. Nor is there anything else in man that could bring 
about a change of will in him, for according to all his soul powers the natural man is 
dead in spiritual things. When therefore man is nevertheless converted and his will 
is changed, then there is absolutely no credit for man and his will in it, because every 
cooperation from the human side is excluded in this deal. Man and also his will 
behaves purely passive, and when he is converted that his will takes a new direction 
and decides for God, then this decision and change of will in solidum has come 
about through influence of the Gospel on the way of knowledge and conviction. But 
where these influences do not take place, as is the case with all those who have not 
yet heard the word of grace, there man remains in his old carnal and God-hostile 
disposition; consequently this change of will, when it occurs, must nevertheless be 
attributed to the 
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Gospel, or to God who works through the Gospel. Now when God, through the 
gospel, first brings to a man in whom the law has done its work the knowledge of 
the truths of salvation, and then, through this, the conviction of the truth and 
reliability of the promises of grace, he so influences the will that it falls to him, 
changes, takes a different direction. Then the will certainly performs an act of will; it 
wants this grace, it decides for grace; God does not do this for it and in its stead; 
also this act of will is free, in so far as it is not forced, not with inner reluctance, but 
happens willingly: but that the will so decides does not happen out of its own powers 
or a faculty otherwise inherent in man, but this change of will and decision works 
and effects God alone through the Gospel. Just as man lives, and yet God alone 
works and sustains all life, so man, not God, decides for grace; man, not God, 
begins to believe and trust: but yet God, and God alone, works this decision, this 
trust, and this faith, from the very first beginning to the very last end. Just as a bodily 
dead man out of himself and through himself can contribute nothing, purely nothing 
at all, to his becoming alive, but is made alive by a power from without, towards 
which he is purely passive, so also the will of the natural man, dead to everything 
spiritual and divine, cannot do the least thing to it, The natural man's will, which is 
dead to everything spiritual and divine, cannot do the least thing to make him want 
the good, God's grace, and trust God and thus become spiritually alive, but this, too, 
must be worked in him by a power that approaches the man from without, towards 
which the man and his will behave in a purely passive way. But as Lazarus from the 
first moment of his becoming alive now really lived himself, so it is also the will, man 
himself, not God in man and for man, who wants the grace of God from the first 
moment. Man wills, but God works the willing; man trusts, but God works the 
trusting; man believes, but God works the believing. Not only does he give man the 
necessary powers, and then leave it to him to produce willing, trusting, and believing 
himself by virtue of these powers; no, though man performs the act of willing and 
believing well, yet it is God who effects and works it. So from the first moment man's 
will is certainly active, in that he actually earnestly wills the grace of God; but that 
he does this comes from God alone. But at the same moment that, through God's 
working, the will thus becomes active and turns towards grace, conversion has also 
taken place. 

But it happens very often that man does not have such trust in God that he 
therefore does not believe. Then the cause does not lie 
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God, as if he did not want to convert this man; for the Scripture clearly testifies that 
God himself wants to convert the ungodly, Ezek. 33, 11. 33:11, nor does it lie in any 
lack of the grace of conversion, as if it were not so great, not so serious, not so 
efficacious in these people; for in all those who hear the gospel, the grace working 
through it is equally seria, equally efficax, it is always the almighty power of God 
(Eph. 1:19), which is here, though indirectly (gratia ordinata), efficacious. We must 
not ascribe the non-conversion of so many to a quantitative or qualitative lack of 
God's grace. On God's part, everything that could possibly happen, apart from a 
direct intervention of his creative power, has happened to bring about the conversion 
of these people. He has left nothing wanting; he has not only prepared salvation for 
all, but he now offers it equally earnestly and equally powerfully to all who hear his 
word. The almighty grace of God is brought to bear upon the human will to effect 
its conversion and to turn it to God. This, however, is a gratia ordinata, a grace 
working by means, and it can be successfully resisted as such by seldom man. - If 
this happens, and no change of will and mind takes place in man, the fault must 
necessarily lie with man. The Scriptures also testify to this: "Because you are corrupt, 
the guilt is yours", Hos. 13, 9. "You did not want", Matth. 23, 37. But also for this not 
wanting, not trusting, not believing, there are certain reasons, even if they may be 
different in different cases, but they are all rooted in the original sin that affects the 
will. In this case, too, the direction of the will is not determined by the will itself, but 
by the original sinful corruption attached to it. In so far as the will is by nature under 
the control of this corruption and allows itself to be influenced by it and only by it, we 
rightly speak of a subjugated will. But in so far as the will acts, and in this case 
therefore does not will the grace of God, it acts freely or uncoerced; for it would be 
to annul the will itself, if we were to say that man is forced not to will something which 
he actually does will, that therefore his not willing the grace would be an involuntary, 
a forced one. For every act of the will, whether it be willing or unwilling, is in itself 
free, that is, it is not forced, so that it would happen with inner reluctance, in that man 
would want what he does not want, and vice versa. It is certainly true that, as a result 
of the corruption of his will through original sin, man cannot want anything but the 
grace of God, but the fact that he does not want it happens willingly, with will. If, 
therefore, a man does not trust in God, does not believe, is not converted, he cannot 
say that this happened against his will, that he is therefore not responsible, not guilty. 
No, the guilt is his. 
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Also, every act of the will is neutral in itself, neutral in the sense that the act of 
willing or not willing is in itself neither good nor evil; for the ethical moment, namely, 
whether an act of the will is pleasing to God or not, lies in the particular direction of 
the will, that is, in the object of the willing or not willing and in the intention connected 
with it. It depends entirely on what direction a man's will takes; if, as in the case of 
the natural man, it is directed to the works of the flesh, or if, out of ambition or self- 
righteousness, a man wills something which in itself is quite good, then it is a 
disposition hostile to God and therefore criminal; but if, as in the case of the born- 
again, it is directed to the grace of God, then it is faith. The position of man towards 
God therefore depends entirely on the direction of the will. But which direction the 
will takes depends again on these or those influences, influences, motives, and 
interests. In Eve's case it was the hope of being like God that gave her will the wrong 
direction and one hostile to God; in the repentant sinner's case it is the promise of 
free grace that gives his will the direction towards God. It is, then, something, strictly 
speaking, outside the will, which gives it its particular direction. In the case of the 
natural man, it is original sin that determines the direction of his will. If, therefore, a 
man does not want the grace of God, does not trust in God, does not believe, it is 
his fault, his original sin. If, on the other hand, under the influence and impact of the 
gospel, man's will turns trustingly to God, this is through nothing in man, but is 
wrought by God alone. "In conversion, indeed, the human will decides for the grace 
of God; but that it does so is not effected and brought about by anything that lies in 
man or in the human will, but solely by the almighty influence of God by means of 
the gospel upon the will of man. If a man is not converted, then again the will decides, 
but against grace. But such decision is not effected or occasioned by any influence 
of God upon the will, or by any want of such influence, but by that alone which is in 
man." 

We have called the will free and neutral several times in the above, so we 
should probably now go into a little more detail about the sense in which we may or 
may not speak of a freedom and neutrality of the human will. We may first conceive 
of the will as the mere faculty, the ability to will something, as facultas volendi. 
Considered as such, the will, like every other faculty of the mind, as the faculty of 
cognition, the faculty of thought and judgment, is a creature and a good gift 
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God's. But it is weakened by sin. As they no longer possess the perfection they were 
created with, so the will no longer has its original strength and firmness. The will, as 
a mere faculty, is neutral; that is, it has no ethical value or unvalue, is neither good 
nor evil, just as the faculty of thought has no moral character, for the fact that a man 
can know, think, judge, or even will, is in and of itself neither good nor evil. Just as 
original sin does not belong to the essence of man, so the corruption of the will does 
not belong to his essence. So essentialiter or materialiter the will of man is neutral. 

We can think of the will as the activity of the facultas volendi, as the simple, 
naked activity of the will, just as we distinguish the ability to think from actual thinking. 
Because the faculty is weakened by sin, the activity of the faculty is no longer what 
it was in the state of innocence and perfection. So also the mere activity of thought 
and also of will is beset with great weakness. In individual cases man now no longer 
thinks so clearly, no longer wills so determinedly, resolutely, and persistently. But 
even the mere, naked activity of willing is in itself neutral; that is to say, as little as it 
is a sin that man should live, think, and act at all, it is a sin that in individual cases 
he should actually will, that the facultas volendi should also really actuate itself; for 
otherwise it would be ethically evil every time the will went into action, when it stirred 
and actuated itself in any way. The will, then, like the capacity to will, is per se neutral, 
that is, neither good nor evil in a moral sense. 

A man's life becomes evil not by the fact that he lives at all, but by the way in 
which he lives; thought becomes evil through that with which thought is occupied, 
the individual act of will through that which one wills, toward which the will is directed. 
The ethical moment is not in the capacity to will, not in the act of willing, but in the 
object and intention of willing, or in the direction of the will. If | will something that 
God has commanded, then this act of willing is ethically good; if | will something that 
He has forbidden, then it is ethically evil. While, then, the every-time act of the will is 
in itself essentialiter neutral, it acquires its ethical value accidentaliter through that 
with which it is engaged and the intention which is connected with it. It is not a sin 
that | will anything at all, but that | will what is wrong, what is evil, or that | will what 
is good in itself with evil intent. We could use an example here. That an arrow, shot 
from the string, can fly through the air at all is not wrong; that it actually flies through 
the air is not sinful. 
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But that it flies in the wrong direction annoys us, and if it has the habit of always 
doing so, it annoys us still more. So it is with the human will; the evil lies in the fact 
that it is always active in the wrong direction. Man's will has acquired this peculiarity 
through the Fall; indeed, sin has so affected the will that it is now directed only to 
evil and no longer desires what is good and pleasing to God; and even when the will 
of the natural man is directed to something which God has well commanded, it still 
does not desire it with the right intention, not for God's sake. In this peculiarity lies 
the ethical character of the will. Therefore the will is evil because it wills evil; 
therefore it is only evil because it wills only evil. But as original sin is an accident of 
the human being, so this corruption of the will is only an accident of it. But as original 
sin has totally corrupted man, so there is nothing ethically good in the human will; if 
it now wants something, it wants only evil. This direction toward evil is habitual to 
the will; it is now characteristic of man to want evil and only evil. Whenever the 
facultas volendi comes into action in the natural man, it always happens in this 
crooked and wrong direction, and therefore every act of the will is evil per accidens. 
From all this it follows that the ethical moment lies not in the faculty of the will, not 
in the activity of the will, but in the direction of the will. We speak also, | suppose, of 
the freedom of the will, and mean by this that the will never wills anything 
compulsorily, in contradiction with itself. If we were to say that the will is forced to 
do something, that is, that it must want something which it does not really want, the 
will would thereby come into contradiction with itself, and would therefore actually 
be annulled. Whatever man wills, be it good or evil, he wills not under compulsion, 
not with inner reluctance, but with will, willingly, freely. In this sense we say that 
every decision of the will is per se free or unforced. Inasmuch as the will is under the 
influence and control of original sin's corruption, and consequently can will only evil, 
we speak, however, rightly of the servo arbitrio, the subjugated will; but when the 
will decides to do something under the influence of original sin, it does so not 
forcedly, but willingly. 

But the question is whether the will is also neutral and free in the sense that 
it vacillates undecidedly between two things and decides for neither or has the 
freedom to decide for one or the other. If we think of the will first as an act of will, 
since man thus actually wills something, we find that his willing has every time an 
object toward which it inclines; there is always something there toward which the 
willing is directed. For no man 
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can want without wanting something very specific every time. Every time the will 
goes into action, it takes a quite definite direction. It is not a question of whether what 
a man wants is good or evil, but that the will is directed towards something quite 
definite. But such an act of the will is then no longer neutral; for by directing itself to 
something definite, by wanting something definite, the will has decided in favor of 
the same thing; it then wants just this one thing, and does not want the other. That | 
want a certain one of several things shows that | am no longer neutral toward these 
things, but have decided in favor of one. Thus there can be no question of the 
neutrality of an act of the will. The same is true, however, if we regard the will as a 
disposition. For a disposition is a habitually definite direction of the will, so that 
whenever the will expresses itself and acts, it does so in that direction. It is 
impossible to think of a disposition that does not have a definite direction. Here, too, 
it is not a question of whether it goes toward something good or evil, but of the fact 
that, when a disposition is found in me, my will is no longer neutral, so that it still 
wavers undecidedly to and fro between several possible directions, but the decision 
has already been made, the direction is already determined in which my will will 
possibly express itself and be active. A disposition is never neutral, that it wanted 
neither the one nor the other, or could still freely choose, but wherever a disposition 
is found, there the will has a quite definite direction, in which it then also moves on 
occasion. So neither as an individual act of will nor as a disposition can the will of 
man ever be neutral, because by the very fact that it wants something definite or is 
directed towards something definite, it decides for the one and against the other, and 
thus gives out its neutrality. 

| can speak of a neutrality of the will only in such things that | either do not 
know at all, and which therefore cannot be the object of my willing or not willing, or 
towards which, if | know them, my will does not go into action at all, and which 
therefore are well the object of my cognition, but not of my willing or not willing. Only 
in those things where the will has decided neither for nor against, which are therefore 
not yet at all the object of actual volition, can one speak of neutrality; but as soon as 
the will really enters into action, that it wills or does not will a thing, neutrality ceases 
eo ipso, and as long as the will as a disposition retains the direction it has taken, 
neutrality also does not occur. Now, of course, there are such things toward which 
my will does not express itself at all, where | therefore have no definite will, no definite 
disposition, where my will is therefore really neutral. By this we mean then that in the 
case of the 
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He was a very good man, and he was a very good man, and he was a very good 
man, and he was a very good man, and he was a very good man, and he was a very 
good man. The will, then, has a certain freedom of action, in that it can decide in 
favour of one or the other, in consequence, however, of these or those influences 
and influences. Such neutrality and freedom must be conceded to the human will 
even now in natural things. "And we also say that reason to some extent has a free 
will. For in those things which can be grasped, comprehended, by reason, we have 
a free will." (Muller, 218, 70.) 

In the state of innocence man's will was free even in divine things, that is, he 
could decide for this or that reason in favor of good or evil; there was in him a posse 
peccare et posse non peccare. As soon as and as long as man now willed the good, 
his will was no longer neutral, but had decided in favor of the good. If it had remained 
so, after the time of trial the posse non peccare well would have become a non posse 
peccare, his will would have been fixed in the direction of the good, so that man 
could no longer have sinned, as is the case with the good angels, whose mind and 
will are now directed only to things pleasing to God and God, and who now cannot 
even will evil, and as it will also be with us in glory. But since man was not yet 
confirmed in his blessedness, he also possessed the liberty to will evil; there was 
also found with him a posse peccare; his will could decide, as indeed it did, for evil. 
As soon and as long as the will of the first men was directed towards evil, it was no 
longer neutral, but had now taken a quite definite direction, a direction towards evil. 
But now the will no longer possessed the freedom to again turn towards the good. 
Man could remain good as long as he was good, but he could not become good 
again after he had once become evil, just as one can well keep other things in their 
state in which they are, but cannot bring them back again into the same when once 
this state has been changed and worsened by something. So also with man the 
posse peccare aut non peccare became a non posse non peccare, that is, he could 
now only sin, he was only carnally minded, his mind and will was directed solely to 
sin and could not detach himself from it and again turn to the good. Just as the insect 
can avoid the glue and thus preserve its freedom, so man too could have avoided 
the devil's glue of sin and preserved the freedom God had given him; but just as the 
insect, having fallen into the glue, is often unable to free itself again, but, the more it 
tries, the deeper it gets into it, so man too, tempted, went into the glue of sin. 
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He cannot free himself again, but the more he works to get free, the more firmly he 
sticks, the deeper he gets into it. Thus man's will is now also in the glue of sin, so 
that now he not only does not want the good, but cannot even want it. All his thoughts 
and intentions, his thoughts and aspirations from his youth are evil and cannot be 
otherwise. (Gen. 8, 21.) 

This is a matter we want to look at a little more closely. What about the will of 
fallen man in spiritual matters? Does such a point arise in conversion, since he wills 
neither good nor evil, and is therefore neutral, or since he can will good or evil, and 
is therefore free? Let us distinguish here between the physical weakening of the will, 
whereby it has lost its created power, and its moral weakening, whereby it has 
acquired a crooked direction. It is the latter alone that is in question here. As a result 
of the Fall, man's will has taken on a definite direction; he is carnal and hostile to 
God, and every time his disposition is expressed in a particular act of the will, it is in 
that direction. Through the Fall, man's originally good and straight mind and will has 
been bent and curved; the facultas volendi, which is good in itself, has received such 
a crack that it is now only active in the direction of sin. For as a crooked and bent 
arrow never flies straight, but always in the direction of curvature, so also the will 
inclined to sin is always active in just this direction. We have all inherited from our 
parents a will so inclined to sin, and this inclination of the human will to evil is one of 
the chief causes of the original sin of man, who is inclined to all evil. This inclination 
to sin, this tendency towards evil, this direction towards the carnal, is now an 
immanent quality, the characteristic state, the natural condition, the constant 
peculiarity of the human will; and so complete is this original sinful corruption that the 
will now wants only what is wrong and evil; like a heavy weight it always draws the 
will towards sin, so that it cannot possibly choose freely between good and evil. What 
we want to make clear to ourselves here is this, that through original sin the will of 
the natural man has got into such a state, into such a condition and disorder, that 
every time it stirs it moves in the direction of sin, that it now has the quality of always 
wanting what is wrong, and of wanting even what is good with a wrong intention. The 
will is not neutral, in that it wants neither good nor evil; it is not free, in that it could 
choose the one or the other, but it has decided in favour of evil and can now no 
longer turn to good; it is decidedly carnal and hostile to God. 
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Now grace approaches the human being, whose will is not only attracted by 
the magnet of sin, but as a result of his original sinfulness also strives towards sin 
itself. Grace, too, is like a magnet, exerting an influence on the will and drawing it 
towards God. But how far does this influence of grace reach on the will of man? 
Does it only neutralize and remove the influence of the magnet of sin, so that the 
will no longer feels so drawn to sin? Does grace only so far release man's will from 
the influence of sin that the same is now free and neutral, inclining neither to sin nor 
to grace, but free to choose one or the other? If this were the case, that the will, 
under the influence of grace, regained its original freedom of choice and neutrality, 
then grace should entirely annul and erase the original sinful corruption of the human 
will, which, however, is not the case, as we shall see. But so long as the will retains 
its original sinfulness, so long as it must be said to be naturally inclined to sin, there 
can be no question of its being neutral. Only if the will were no longer inclined to sin, 
even according to its disposition and constitution, could it be said to be neutral. But 
this original sinful nature of man and his will remains in and after conversion as it 
was before it, and only ceases when the image of God is fully restored in us in 
heaven. 

But what is the influence of the Gospel on the will of man? If we think of its 
content, we find that it does not act both negatively and positively, that is, it does not 
both deter the sinner from sin, it does not merely overcome the influence of sin on 
the will of man and then leave it in a neutral position, but it positively draws the will 
towards God and his grace. Never and at no moment does the will hover freely and 
neutrally between sin and grace, so that it could now decide for one or the other. 
The will of man is like a piece of iron, which by virtue of its weight always falls to 
earth, as soon as and as long as it is not held up. The weight of the human will, as 
shown above, is towards sin, that is its characteristic direction, and the influence of 
grace on the will is not that only this weight would be lifted or neutralized, so that the 
will would now as it were float in the air and could decide whether it should turn to 
sin or to grace, whether it should again fall to earth or rise to heaven. The will does 
not remain between sin and grace as between two equally strong magnets, but 
because of the original sinful corruption its habitual direction is towards sin, and only 
when the stronger influence of grace draws it away from sin does it turn 
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The will, immediately and at the moment, turns to grace. The will is never in the 
position of wanting neither sin nor grace, that is, of being neutral, but of wanting either 
the one or the other. If it is not directed to grace, it is certainly directed to sin by virtue 
of its original sinfulness; if it is not spiritually minded, it is certainly carnally minded. 
Just as far as the direction of the will is concerned, the word of the Lord applies: "He 
that is not with me is against me", Matth. 12, 30. Tertium non datur. (Conclusion 
follows.) Es Ke 
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(Conclusion.) 
Church forms. 


False additions and superstitious ceremonies of the Roman Church and 
Luther's improvements. 

It was hardly possible in the Roman Church, with the increasing mass of 
heresies, that these did not influence the liturgy to a greater or lesser degree, or yet 
give the ceremonies a peculiarly papist character. Besides the sacraments of 
Baptism and Holy Communion instituted by Christ, other ordinances of God and mere 
ecclesiastical ceremonies had been raised to sacramental status: marriage, 
confirmation, ordination, penance, last rites. Of these, the Lutheran Church has 
entirely rejected the last, not only because it lacks all scriptural foundation, but also 
because it promotes superstition too much. The other four acts, however, the 
Lutheran Church has retained, but not as sacraments, for which the Roman Church 
mendaciously represents them, but as useful and beneficial institutions. The 
Lutheran Church has also permitted the consecration of bells, the consecration of 
organs, the consecration of churches, and other celebrations, but always with the 
understanding that such celebrations are not done on the basis of divine word, but 
only as free institutions. This will become clear when the individual forms are 
discussed. 

The form of baptism in the early church was a very simple one. For example, 
the "Didache" prescribes: Hepi de tov Bantiopatoc, ovta Bamtioats - Tavto, mévtTa 
Tposwmovtec, Portioate s1¢ TO OVOLA TOV TATPdG KO TOV VlOV Kai TOV GyLOV 
TVEDLOTOS EV VoaTt Covtt. edv de LN ExNS VOwpP Cav, EIc GAAO vowp PaztIooV. si d' 
OV SVVOOHL EV WOXPA, EV SEGHLO. ECV OE CLLQOTEPG [LT] EXNG, EKXEOV Elc THV KEMOATV 
TPs Vooip slg OVOLLA TATPdcG Ka Viov Kai dylov MvEbdpLaTOS (Lake, The Apostolic 
Fathers, 320. Cabrol, Monumenta ecclesiae liturgica, 52), which Cabrol renders 
thus, "De. 
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baptismo autem, sic baptizate: haec omnia, postquam antea dixistis, baptizate in 
nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti, in aqua viva. Sin autem non habes aquam 
vivam, in alia aqua baptiza; non potes in frigida, in calida. Sin autem neutram 
habes, effunde in caput ter aquam in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti. ** 
Justin's description also indicates a very simple rite: ""Ezeita ayovtat vg' Hav ev& 
a td@p éoti, Kai TpOmOV GvaysvvoEMs, OV Kat HpEic avtoi dveyevvHinLEV, 
avayewovta. Ex' ovduatos yap Tov TATPdsG TOV GAwV Kai deoTdTOD -& sot Kai 
TOU OWTHPOS NYL@V Inood Xpiotov Kai avEevpatoc ayiov 16 ev TE bdSaTI TOTE 
ovtpdov TroioUvtal, "then [after the teaching] they are taken by us where there is 
water, and are born again in the same way that we have been born again. For in the 
name of God the Father, and LORD of the universe, and of our Saviour JEsu Christ, 
and of the Holy Ghost, they then receive baptism with water" (First Apology, chap. 
XLI). In the Apostolic Constitutions “the form has been longer. It contains the 
following parts: abrenunciation, creed, anointing, consecration of water, baptism, 
laying on of hands, Our Father, prayer of thanksgiving. According to Tertullian (De 
corona, Ill), the act of baptism was thus: Invocation of the Holy Spirit and 
consecration of water, renunciation, triple immersion, profession of faith, anointing, 
laying on of hands. In the two latter cases the act of baptism broke up into two parts; 
the renunciation and profession of faith took place in the porch of the church, and the 
act of baptism itself began with the blessing of the water in the baptistery. The gustus 
salis, the communication of salt, was also soon added. 

The main parts of the baptismal form remained unchanged until the sixteenth 
century, and even until the present day, as far as the Roman Church is concerned. 
According to the Agenda Moguntinensis of 1513, the Ordo ad baptizandum pueros 
contained the following parts: 1. preparatory part - ad januam ecclesiae - question 
about the name, small exorcism, sign of the cross and prayer, communication of the 
salt and greeting of peace with prayer, great exorcism, the lessons, Our Father with 
Hail Mary and Apostolic, touching of the ears and nose with saliva, entrance into the 
Church; 2. Baptismal act: abrenunciation, profession of faith, anointing in the form of 
the cross on the breast and back, admonition to the godparents, consummation of 
baptism (so that at the first sprinkling of the child's head was held to the east, at the 
second to the north, at the third to the south), prayer of thanksgiving, dressing in the 
Western shirt. (Daniel, Codex liturgicus 1, 183-188.) In some places other 
ceremonies were found, such as the brotherly kiss and the handing over of a lighted 
candle; but the form indicated was the usual one. Special attention should be paid to 
the ceremonies of exorcism, gustus salis, and unction, all of which had their 
significance, but were also often too-. 
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to the misunderstanding of the faith. In the case of exorcism, this was the basic idea 
that everything in the world was in the power and under the spell of the devil. The salt 
was called the salt of wisdom ' and was supposed to prove its purifying power. By 
touching it with saliva, the opening of the ears of the spirit was to be symbolized, with 
reference to the miracle of Hephata. The oil pictured the oil of salvation, with the 
anointing to Christ's disciples. The western shirt recalled the White Robe of Christ's 
righteousness. 

Because nothing wrong or wrongful can be found in these additions to the 
actual baptismal form, Luther rightly allowed these ceremonies to remain in his first 
edition of the baptismal order. For Luther's first attempt with this form is, at any rate, 
his writing "Das Taufbichlein verdeutscht" of 1523. This was really nothing else than 
a translation of the baptismal liturgy customary in Wittenberg, as the enumeration of 
the pieces contained in it shows. It contains, namely, the little exorcism, the sign of 
the cross with prayers, the gustus salis with prayer of the deluge, the great exorcism 
with prayer and greeting of peace, the lesson from Mark, Lord's Prayer, the Hephate 
ceremony, entrance into the church; abrenunciation, profession of faith, baptismal 
act, anointing (cross on the crown of the head) and prayer, putting on of the vestal 
shirt, giving of the lighted candle. (X, 2136-2143. Sehling, op. cit. 1, 19. 20.) That 
Luther herewith did not want to give the word to the added ceremonies, much less to 
declare them necessary for the essence of the baptismal act, is evident from his 
expert opinion: "Such external, free pieces we want to respect like a vest shirt or 
diaper, in which one grasps the little child for baptism. For the little child is not baptized 
or sanctified by the vestment nor by swaddling clothes, but only by baptism." (Quoted 
in Daniel, op. cit. 2, 201, nota 2.) 

Luther, however, seems to have soon recognized the precariousness of the 
many ceremonies, by which the actual act of baptism was almost 'pushed down to a 
purely secondary position, and in that time still wrote a very short baptismal order, 
which many consider "an attempt that followed the little baptismal book, which to a 
far greater extent than the little baptismal book detached itself from the Catholic 
tradition and therefore deserved the name of a first independent liturgical work". 
(Kawerau; quoted by Sehling, op. cit. 1, 17.) In this very brief form are found only the 
following pieces: Naming, abrenunciation, profession of faith, sign of the cross, gustus 
salis and salute of peace, entrance into the church; naming, abrenunciation, act of 
baptism, donning of the Wester shirt and salute of peace. (X, 2134 to 2137.) If Luther 
hereby really intended a better version, the text before us can be little more than a 
disposition, since prayers and lessons are missing. Far better, therefore, does 
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the little baptismal book of 1526 presents Luther's ideas about the baptismal form. In 
it, however, he still retains the traditional division into two parts, but he omits the 
specifically Roman ceremonies with the exception of the Western shirt and the 
exorcism. His order of baptism was therefore as follows: Lesser Exorcism, Sign of the 
Cross with supplication and Prayer of the Flood, Greater Exorcism, Lesson from Mark, 
Lord's Prayer, Procession to the Baptismal Font; Abrenunciation and Profession of 
Faith, Baptismal Act, Putting on of the Westerhirt, and Final Prayer. (X, 2144-2147.) 

This form of Luther's was followed by most of the Lutheran church orders, e. g. 
the Saxon one of 1539, which, however, inserts the admonition to the godparents at 
the beginning of the second part (Sehling, 1. c., 266. 267), the Church Order of 
Cologne of 1543, which, however, places the admonition to parents and godparents 
at the head of the whole act, and concludes it itself on the second day (Daniel, op. oit. 
2, 208-214), and that of Magdeburg of 1743, which agrees almost exactly with the 
Saxon one (I. c., 225-233), but one has dropped the exorcism. Thus the last piece of 
the Roman leaven, and accordingly all that was questionable and objectionable, was 
now out of the way. 

For marriage, in the first years of the Reformation, a suitable form was actually 
even more necessary than for baptism, since Luther and his co-workers, on the basis 
of the Word of God, had to reject the teachings of the Roman Church concerning 
marriage to a large extent. Thus the papal church taught that marriage was a 
sacrament, that it was valid only when the blessing was performed by the priest, that 
the avoidance or proclamation, the banns of betrothed persons had to take place 
three times, that the "spiritual relationship" of those who had been godparents to the 
same child made marriage between these persons impossible, and the like. Many of 
these things were also reflected in their marriage form. Very early on, the Roman 
Church had maintained the dichotomy in marriage ceremonies, the actual marriage 
ceremony with blessing at the door or in the vestibule of the church, and the 
sacramental mass with sacrifice for the newlyweds. Thus, in an Ordo ad 
matrimonium sollenniter celebrandum of 1587, we find the following pieces: 1. Ad 
fores ecclesiae: question concerning impediments to marriage, marriage ceremony 
with ring ceremony and prayer. 2. in ecclesia: the mass with the marriage prayers, 
blessing. (Daniel, Codex liturgicus, 262-265.) With this other rituals agree on the 
whole, only the wording of the questions is sometimes somewhat different; also 
individual points are found in which the heresies stand out, as in the question, "Do no 
spiritual vows bind you to spend your life in chastity, in abstinence, or unmarried?" (I. 
c., 270.) 
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In Luther's "Traubichlein flr die einfaltigen Pfarrherren" of 1534, he retained 
the dichotomy of the marriage form. After the preceding banns, the act of marriage 
took place "in front of the church" with the exchange of rings and the converse. Then 
in the church "before the altar" the reading of the marriage lessons took place, 
followed by blessing and prayer. (X, 723-725. Sehling, I. c., 23. 24.) Thus Luther had 
established a brief, excellent order, which was also generally received in Lutheran 
circles, or was regarded as authoritative. The division into two parts was based on 
that of the marriage form, where the first part was performed at the church door. 
Many of the first church orders, however, divided the act of marriage again by having 
the marriage performed on the first day and ordering the church service or bridal 
mass on the second, at which time the Benediction was given. Most church orders 
followed Luther's order, even after the marriage ceremony was celebrated as a 
unified, independent act in the church. They had the congregation precede, then the 
lessons follow, and made the conclusion with the Benediction. This we find in the 
Calenberg church order of 1569, the Electoral Saxon of 1580 (Sehling, I. c., 366. 
367), the Verden church order of 1606, that of the city of Osnabruck of 1588, and 
others. "The word of the institution of marriage should confirmingly follow the 
consecration, and the other Scripture lessons should fundamentally precede the 
consecration." (Kliefoth, Liturgische Abhandlungen, |, 95.) But since it cannot be 
denied that the raising of the marriage ceremony with the congregation, and 
consequently with the questions to the copulands, has something unmediated about 
it, since, further, one also naturally expects the instruction on the obligation of the 
marriage state to precede the whole act as fundamental, these considerations have 
no doubt induced other church orders to place the lessons before, then the 
congregation, and finally to let the Benediction follow from it. Thus a unified whole 
is formed. Already the Agende of the Mark of Brandenburg of 1540 has this order 
(Daniel, op. cit. 2, 320-324), but also the Luneburg of 1598, the LUneburg of 1643, 
the Pomeranian of 1568, and the great Wirttemberg Church Order. In the whole 
matter, however, it is necessary to keep in mind what the Wurttemberg Church Order 
of 1553 writes: "Thus it is almost useful for the improvement of the churches that the 
new married couples be appointed in public assembly of the churches, so that men 
may be reminded that the married state itself is an honest and godly state, and that 
the married couples, if they encounter some misfortune, may thereby be moved to 
patience and invocation of God". (Kliefoth, op. cit., 8. 9.) 

Confirmation, Confirmation or Confirmation was originally only a public 
confirmation and recognition of the exchanged ge-. 
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members of the congregation as members of the Lord's Supper. The catechumens 
baptized during Easter week were presented to the congregation on Sunday 
Quasimodogeniti and admitted for the first time to the missa fidelium and thus to 
Holy Communion. The associated anointing and the laying on of hands, however, 
later developed into an independent act that could only be performed by the bishop. 
Another ceremony was a light blow on the cheek, already reported by Durandus. 
Pope Eugenius IV (1431-47) confirmed the whole rite in his bull "Exultate". The form 
of Confirmation at the end of the Middle Ages is evident from various ordines. 
According to the Sacramentary of Gelasius, the rite had to be performed by the 
bishop and consisted in the laying on of hands and the communication of the Spiritus 
septiformis. This was followed by the chrism on the forehead with the words, 
"Signum Christi in vitam aeternam." According to other agendas the formula was, 
"Consigno te signo crucis et confirmo te chrismate salutis" (Codex San Blasianus, 
saec. IX); "Confirmo te et signo in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti" (Codex 
Vindo- bonensis, saec. X); "Consigno te signo sanctae crucis et confirmo te 
chrismate salutis" (Pontificale ecclesiae Parisiensis, saec. XIV). According to the 
order of Clement VIII. and of Urban VHI. the same rules were fixed: "Nullus alius 
nisi solus Episcopus Confirmationis ordinarius Minister est. . . . Confirmandi 
deberent esse jejunii." After the introductory antiphons followed the communication 
of the Spiritus septiformis and the unction, "Signo te signo crucis et confirmo te 
chrismate salutis." An exhortation to the parents of the confirmands was followed by 
Credo, Pater noster, and Ave Maria, (Daniel, Codex liturgicus 1, 200-208.) 

Luther was particularly offended that the papal church had made confirmation 
a sacrament. He wrote: "| am surprised that they thought of making the laying on of 
hands into a sacrament of confirmation, since we read of this [laying on of hands] 
that Christ touched the little children, that the apostles gave the Holy Spirit, ordained 
priests, and made the sick well. . . . Therefore it is enough that Confirmation should 
be considered a custom of the Church, or a sacramental ceremony, like the other 
ceremonies of consecrated water and other things." (XIX, 90. 91.) "But especially to 
be shunned is the bishop's idolatrous lying jugglery, Confirmation, which has no 
ground in Scripture, and the bishops only deceive the people with their lies, that 
grace, character, marks are given in it. . . . Especially avoid the monkey game of 
confirmation, which is a real lie. | suffer it to be confirmed, so that it may be known 
that God hath not spoken of it, neither knoweth he of it, and that the things which 
men profess therein are lies. They mock at our God, saying that it is a sacrament of 
God, 
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and yet is his own little human foot." (Quoted by Daniel, op. cit. 2, 273.) And to 
Nikolaus Hausmann, March 14, 1524, Luther wrote: "That confirmation is nothing but 
the laying on of hands and prayer, you know yourself." (XXI a, 600.) To this judgment 
our' Confessions join. (Muller, 203. 342.) Luther, then, wished to admit confirmation, 
but only as a custom of the church or an outward ceremony, but in no case as a 
means of grace, since there was no scriptural ground for such an assertion. 

For these reasons, Luther himself did not write any regulations for 
confirmation. But already in the second decade after the beginning of the 
Reformation there are church ordinances in which confirmation is provided for. For 
example, the Strasbourg ordinance of 1534 states: "When the children have grown 
up in age and grace, they are to be presented once again by parents and godparents 
to the minister in the assembly of the congregation, so that they may make a public 
confession of their faith instead of confirmation. The Hessian Church Order of 1539 
prescribes instruction in the catechism, examination, confession of the children, 
prayer and laying on of hands, admission to the Lord's Supper, and exhortation to 
faithfulness in the faith and Christian life. (Daniel, |. c., 274. 275.) In the Wittenberg 
Reformation of 1545, the paragraph on confirmation reads: "This would be highly 
necessary in all churches, to hold the catechism on appointed days, to instruct the 
youth in all necessary articles of Christian doctrine. To this end, confirmation should 
be instituted, namely, when a child comes of age, to hear publicly his confession and 
to ask whether he wishes to abide by this one divine doctrine and church, and after 
the confession and promise to do so, to pray with the laying on of hands. This would 
be a useful ceremonial, not only for appearance, but rather for the preservation of 
right learning and pure understanding and for good breeding." (Sehling, op. oit. 1, 
211.) In this form, and according to these principles, Confirmation has been 
preserved in the Lutheran Church ever since that time, but in such a way that its 
relation to Baptism and Holy Communion gradually became more prominent. 

Luther also directed himself against the ordination of priests very early on. He 
attacked the supposed sacramental character of the rite; he pointed out that the office 
of priest without a vocation from a congregation was an absurdity; he denied that 
ordination imposes a character indelebilis on the ordinand, and the like. Later on, 
the ordination formula always seemed to him to be particularly terrible. This is bad 
enough in the ordination of a deacon, since it reads, "Accipe potestatem legendi 
Evangelium in ecclesia Dei tam pro vivis quam pro defunctis." But it is altogether 
reprehensible in the ordination of a priest: "Accipe potestatem offerre sacrificium 
Deo missasque celebrare tam pro vivis quam pro defunctis." (Daniel, 
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op. cit. 2, 237. 240.) Luther, in the later years of his life, thought back with shudder 
and horror to his own consecration. He writes of it, "That the earth did not swallow 
us both up then was unjust (humanly speaking) and all too great God's patience and 
long-suffering." (Quoted in Fick's Luther Book, 33.) He also treats of it at length in 
the writing "Of the Babylonian Captivity of the Church" of 1520, where we read 
among other things: "This sacrament is not known to the Church of Christ, and it is 
invented by the Church of the Pope; for not only has it no promise of grace written 
anywhere, but the whole New Testament does not even commemorate it with a 
word. But it is ridiculous to say that something is a sacrament of God, when it can 
nowhere be proved that it was instituted by God. It is not that | wish such a custom 
to be rejected, which has been held for so many centuries, but that | do not wish 
human fiddles to be invented in divine things, nor is it proper to expose as ordained 
by God something which is not ordained by God, lest we should be a mockery to the 
adversaries." (XIX, 109.) And in his answer to Henry VIII. Luther remarks: "We also 
understand at the same time the gross folly of our Heinz and of all Thomists, who lift 
up their insolent mouths against heaven and may say in this ungodly booklet: 
although the sacrament of priestly ordination is not found in Scripture, yet the Church 
has power to institute it." (XIX, 344.) Similarly, in the Schmalkaldic Articles, he writes: 
"In former times the people elected parish priests and bishops; to this the bishop, 
sitting in the same place or near, came and confirmed the elected bishop by laying 
on his hands, and at that time the ordinatio was nothing else than such confirmation. 
Afterwards other ceremonies were added. . . . Afterwards this was added to the last, 
that the bishop said to those whom he consecrated, 'I give thee power to sacrifice 
for the living and the dead;' but this is not written in the Dionysio either." (Miller, 
342.) 

For these reasons, then, Luther's method of ordination was entirely different 
from the Roman ordination forms. It is communicated to us in the following form: 
Entrance hymn "Veni, Creator Spiri- tus"; Collect; reading of the ordination lessons: 
Apost. 13, 3; 20, 29; 1 Tim. 3, 1 ff; Tit. 1, 6; questions to the ordinand; exhortation 
and Our Father; prayer and benediction; "Now we beseech the Holy Spirit." (XXII, 
647. Cf. Wittenberg Agenda of 1565; in Daniel, op. dt. 2, 517-522. Kliefoth, op. dt. 
1, 462. 463.) This form was followed by most Lutheran church orders, except that 
the ordination questions soon became more detailed and extensive. In many forms 
also the duties of the members of the congregation against their preachers are set 
forth in the form of an er-. 
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The reason for this is that the occasion of ordination or installation offers the best 
opportunity to go into these points in more detail than is usually the case. 

A particularly difficult question, the solution of which also troubled Luther for a 
long time, was that of confession, which in the Roman Church is considered a 
sacrament of penance. Luther, too, initially considered penance to be a sacrament 
before he applied the Augustinian principle of distinction, since the grace of God is 
communicated to sinners through absolution. But from the outset he resolutely 
opposed Papist auricular confession, the coercion and tyranny of the hierarchy, and 
other abuses and heresies which in the course of time had forced their way into the 
order. He, after all, began his great work by combating indulgences, and the Lutheran 
Church was born out of the Article of Confession and Absolution, as Kliefoth says. 
To cite only a few of the great number of passages, Luther writes: "If we only 
remembered the tyranny and cane-mastery of auricular confession, which after all is 
the least freedom, we could never thank the Gospel enough for it." (Quoted in Daniel, 
op. cit. 2, 349.) "Here also we should say of confession, which we keep and praise 
as a useful, wholesome thing. For though, properly speaking, it is not a piece of 
penance, nor is it necessary and commanded, yet it serves that one may receive 
absolution; which is nothing else than the very preaching and proclamation of the 
forgiveness of sins, which Christ here commands both to be preached and heard." 
(Xl, 721.) And in the writing, "Of the Babylonian Captivity of the Church," "But secret 
confession, which is now in use, though it cannot be proved from Scripture, yet 
pleases me wonderfully well, and is also useful, yea, necessary; and | would not that 
it were not, but rejoice that it is in the Church of Christ, since it is an immense help 
to sorrowful consciences. For when our conscience has been thus uncovered to our 
brother, and the evil that lay hidden has been secretly revealed, we receive a word 
of comfort from our brother's mouth, spoken by God; and if we accept this with faith, 
we procure peace in the mercy of God, who speaks to us through the brother. But 
this | abhor, that such confession has been made a tyranny and peculation of the 
popes. For they reserve even secret sins to themselves, and afterwards command 
them to be revealed to some confessors whom they have ordained for this purpose, 
namely, to torment the consciences of men; they only wish to be bishops; the true 
works which belong to bishops, as being to preach the Gospel and to care for the 
poor, are wholly despised by them." (19, 85.) Similarly do our Confessions, the 
Augustana and the Apology, speak of confession in the Articles. 
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So there are three pieces that Luther and the other reformers mainly 
emphasized: The auricular confession common in the Papal Church leads either to 
hypocrisy or to despair; indulgences for money or for other earthly advantages are 
absolutely reprehensible; absolution is nothing but the application of the general 
grace of reconciliation to the individual sinner. 

The first Lutheran confession forms were also developed on the basis of this 
insight. Luther's form "How to teach the simple to confess" is well known from the 
Small Catechism. Many church orders took this form as a model, especially in the 
questions to the confessor. And because at that time private confession was still in 
use almost everywhere, the confessor could very well respond to the condition of the 
individual and promise him consolation for his particular temptations. It was not until 
later, in part only in the nineteenth century, that general confession, as we now know 
and practice it, came into being. But the sorrowful were still given the opportunity to 
turn to the pastor in particular with their temptations, as can still be done at the time 
of registration, which is why at least this institute should be held in high esteem 
among us. 

As interesting as it would be to go into the other, less important ecclesiastical 
forms, for the sake of brevity we will confine ourselves to the orders provided for the 
consecration of the church and the consecration of the bells. The consecration of a 
church according to Catholic ritual was always carried out by the bishop with much 
pomp and pageantry. First there was a procession around the church, with prayers 
and singing of antiphons. Each time the procession came to the main door, a halt 
was made, and the same scene was played out, according to Ps. 24, as in the 
infernal play with the Attollite portas. At the third knock, the bishop fixed a cross 
over the door and it was opened from the inside. After the solemn entrance, the great 
exorcismus creaturae took place to cleanse the church of all evil spirits, and there 
was almost no end to the sprinkling of ashes and consecrated water and the burning 
of incense. The rest of the consecration was then performed at the altar, the holy 
places of which all had to be consecrated and sanctified. A great being was also 
made at the baptism or consecration of the bells. According to an account from the 
first half of the sixteenth century, this rite was performed in such a way that the 
bishop first prayed a few psalms, then consecrated water and salt, mixed the two 
together, and washed the outside and inside of the bell with them. Then the 
consecration with consecrated oil took place, as well as the burning of incense and 
the naming of the bell. The people stood there in superstitious awe, and everyone 
considered it a great honor to be admitted as a godparent, even though this honor 
had to be paid for dearly. (Old, The 
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Church Worship, 68.) Rightly did the Protestants judge of it, "Haec baptizatio fit in 
contumeliam baptismi, ideoque minime toleranda est." Luther and others pointed 
out to this superstitious and idolatrous being the saying, "All God's creature is good, 
and nothing reprehensible; . . for it is sanctified by the word of God and prayer,” 1 
Tim. 4:4, 5. Therefore he also wrote of the papist consecration of churches: 
"Therefore it is only a mere man's handiwork and folly that they have caused such 
great pomp and worship with the consecration of churches; for they have no 
command; God has not commanded them to do it. . . . Therefore the Christian 
authorities should officially abolish the consecration of churches, such devouring and 
disorderly living, and punish it severely, since nothing good has ever come of it." (XIII, 
1288.) In the same manner our Confession pronounces a derogatory and almost 
mocking judgment on the manifold consecrations: "Last of all is the Pope's juggler's 
bag back there of foolish and childish articles, as of consecrating churches, of 
baptizing bells, baptizing altar stones, and asking gevatterns to give to it," etc. (Miller, 
325.) Luther also mocks at these consecrations in his writing "Of Councils and 
Churches": "Bells are said to chase away the devils in the weather; Antony's knives 
stab the devil; the blessed herbs drive away the poisonous worms; some blessings 
heal the cows, ward off the milk thieves, extinguish fires; some letters make safe in 
war and also otherwise against iron, fire, water, beast, etc.; monasticism, mass, and 
the like are said to give more than common blessedness." (XVI, 2293.) 

Luther therefore did not draw up a form for the consecration of a church or any 
other ecclesiastical device. And when he once officiated at the consecration of a new 
place of worship, he introduced his sermon with the words: "So that it may be properly 
and Christianly consecrated and blessed, not like the churches of the Papists, with 
their bishop's shrine and incense, but to hear and act according to God's word, and 
that such may be done by his commandment and gracious promise, let us call upon 
him together and say an Our Father." He then preached a sermon on the gospel of 
the dedication of the church, concluding with the words, "Let this be said enough of 
the gospel for the dedication of the house. And now, dear friends, you have helped 
to sprinkle it with the right holy water of God's word, so now also take hold of the 
censer, that is, for prayer, and let us call upon God and pray!" His exhortation went 
to a general church prayer, in which he included all things for which, according to 
God's word, Christians should call upon the Lord. (Daniel, op. cit. 2, 557. 558. Cf. 
Luther XI, 2414-2429.) 

In these matters, too, the Lutheran Church strictly adhered to Luther's 
principles. Admittedly, forms were later introduced for the consecration of churches, 
schools, organs, bells, and graveyards. 
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But in no case with superstitious thoughts, as if an external rite and all kinds of 

ceremonies were necessary or even meritorious, but only in the sense that one 

wanted to publicly acknowledge and present as such everything that belongs to 

worship and Christian discipline, invoking God and proclaiming His Word. 
Father E. Kretzmann. 


Ecclesiastical - Contemporary. 


I. America. 


All of us who sincerely desire a true unification of the American Lutheran 
Church should be anxious to keep in the forefront the points on which the existing 
difference can or cannot be resolved. In the January number of this journal we 
explained why, in the negotiations on the doctrine of conversion and election, the 
point of the different or equal evils of human conduct (F. C. 716, 57-64) should be 
kept in mind as the all-important one. We now point out a few more points on which 
the difference cannot be brought to bear. First of all, there is the distinction between 
natural and wanton human reluctance. The reference to willful reluctance is quite in 
place when it is necessary to indicate the cause of non-conversion and perishing. 
The Saviour says of the stubborn Jewish people: "| have often desired to gather you 
together, and ye would not" (Matth. 23, 37), and Stephen: "Ye stiff-necked and 
uncircumcised in heart and ear, ye always resist the Holy Ghost, as your fathers did, 
so do ye" (Apost. 7, 51). Correctly, therefore, also teaches the Formula of Concord 
G03, 60): "Those who always resist the Holy Spirit, and forsooth also resist the 
known truth, as Stephen speaks of the hardened Jews, they shall not be converted." 
But the distinction between natural and willful resisting gives no explanatory ground 
for conversion and the attainment of blessedness, because the man who is 
converted owes the omission or removal of willful resisting not to himself, but to 
divine grace alone, as the Formula of Concord also testifies (593:18-21): "The Holy 
Scripture compares the heart of the unborn to a hard stone, so that it does not yield 
to him who touches it, but resists him, and to an uncouth block and wild, unruly 
beast," and that man "out of an innate, evil, unruly nature hostilely resists God and 
His will" (hostiliter repugnat, "even knowingly and willingly," etiam sciens 
volensque) "where he is not enlightened and governed by God's Spirit." If we were 
to explain the fact of conversion from the omission of wilful reluctance, we would 
thereby teach that conversion comes about not by God's grace alone, but also by 
right human conduct. We would thereby - from which the Formula of Concord so 
emphatically 
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(716, 57 ff.) - deny the same guilt and the same evil conduct, and thus abandon the 
sola gratia with regard to conversion and the attainment of blessedness. - Another 
point on which the difference cannot be brought to issue is the question whether 
conversion is coercion or not. That grace does not compel is certain. We see this 
both in those who are converted and in those who are not. Grace does not compel 
those who are converted, because it is precisely in conversion and through 
conversion that grace makes willing ones out of unwilling ones, as the Formula of 
Concord (609:88) says. It therefore makes no sense at all to speak of a compulsion 
of grace in the case of those who are converted. But that grace does not compel 
even those who are not converted is clear from the fact that they are not converted, 
as the Formula of Concord likewise expressly observes (603:60): "God compelleth 
not a man to become godly: for they that always resist the Holy Ghost ... are not 
converted." But we must not now argue thus or similarly, "Because grace compels 
not, conversion and blessedness depend not on God's grace alone, but also on 
man's conduct." By this reasoning, we would use non-coercion to eliminate "by 
grace alone" and make proper human behavior the determining factor in conversion. 
The Formula of Concord explicitly rejects this abuse of non-coercion as well. It holds 
both facts at the same time: 1. that God does not compel man, 2. that God's grace 
alone works conversion. It says (603:60): "Although God does not compel man to 
become pious, . But the Lord God begets the man whom he wishes to convert, and 
begets him in such a way that a darkened mind becomes an enlightened mind, and 
a stubborn will becomes an obedient will. And this the Scripture calls creating a new 
heart." The expression of the Formula of Concord, "God the Lord draws the man 
whom he wills to convert," has been used especially by recent historians of dogma 
as proof that the Formula of Concord is still permeated with some Calvinistic ideas, 
in other words, that the Formula of Concord does not teach an earnest divine 
efficacy of grace in all hearers of the Word. That this is a misrepresentation of the 
doctrine of the Formula of Concord is evident from the whole Formula of Concord, 
especially from the second and eleventh articles. It declares that the fact that not all 
who hear the Word believe is due to the fact that "they have resisted the Holy Spirit 
who wanted to work in them through the Word, as was the case with the Pharisees 
and their followers in the time of Christ" (721:78). When the Formula of Concord 
says that God the Lord draws the man whom He wants to convert, it wants to testify 
to the truth that conversion is not in man's will and effort, but in God's will and hand 
alone. This is also the meaning of the words of the fifth article of the Augsburg 
Confession, when it is said there that the Holy Spirit works faith in those who hear 
the Gospel "where and when he wills," ubi et quando visum est Deo. The charge 
brought against the Lutheran Confession, that it Calvinizes, proceeds from those 
who ascribe to man a position of neutrality before conversion, according to which 
the 
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Man considers conversion carefully beforehand, considers the pros and cons, then 
adjusts his behavior against grace, and so converts where and when he, man, 
wants,ubi et quando visum est homini. 

F. P. 

Lutheranism before the public. Lutheran doctrine, because it is no more and 
no less than the Christian doctrine revealed in Scripture, is naturally intended for 
publicity. The angel who flies through the midst of heaven has a gospel to preach to 
those who sit and dwell on the earth, that is, not merely to a portion of men, but to 
all nations and kindreds and tongues and peoples (Revelation 14:6). It is quite 
strange how our fathers understood publicity. If one only leafs through the first ten 
volumes of the "Lutheran" and the "Lehre und Wehre", one cannot escape the 
perception that our fathers came into contact with the whole Christian (and 
incidentally also with the un-Christian) world after only a short time. Every available 
point of contact is used to bear public witness to Lutheran doctrine. Not only do our 
fathers take part in the ecclesiastical events and struggles of the whole world, but 
they also turn their attention very energetically to American ecclesiastical conditions. 
Continuing, they deal with the Lutheran Observer of the General Synod, with the 
Olive Branch D. Harkeys, with the "Merry Messenger" of the United Brethren and 
the "Christian Messenger" of the Albrechtsleute, with the "Apologist" of the 
Methodists and the "Hausfreund" of the Evangelical Synod in North America. The 
publications of the German Reformed and Dutch Reformed Churches are also 
continually considered. At the same time we are confronted with the fact that our 
fathers were widely respected because they had something proper to say, namely, 
they testified to the clearly recognized Christian doctrine with great joy. To be sure, 
they met with much, very much opposition. It was predicted that they would soon 
perish under "American conditions" as strangers. They were called "symbolists." 
They were accused of what is nowadays readily called and rejected as cock- 
sureness. But still they did not retreat, they stayed in front of the "public". And already 
after the first decade there are more and more voices from mainly English-speaking 
circles, which say that the "Symbolists" deserved attention with their Lutheranism. 
From the General Synod come statements like this: "Their [the "Formalists" and 
"Symbolists"] stirring is a telling refutation of the calumnies spread against them." 
Against the charge of being "ritualists" and leaning toward Rome, our fathers are 
thus defended by the Lutheran and Missionary: "These Missourians are very anti- 
hierarchical, and highly exalt the rights and activity of the congregation. No one is 
farther from presuming on a priestly prerogative than their pastors, and there is a 
world of difference between these and a high church ritualist of England and 
America. If the doctrines of the Confessions of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
incline to Rome, these Missourians may be chided Ritualists; but if those 
Confessions are full of the most positive chastisements of Roman doctrine and 
practice, these men, who are willing to stand and fall with those Confessions, can 
hardly be called by that name." Thus 
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our fathers came before the public and, after the concession of friend and foe, gained 
a tremendous influence on the whole Lutheran calling church and beyond. - If we look 
to the present, there is no mistaking that we are equipped with more external means 
of publicity than our fathers. Our influence on our ecclesiastical and secular 
environment will, however, only be somewhat equal to the influence of our fathers if 
we, by God's grace, hold fast to the pure doctrine of the divine Word in the face of all 
error and blurriness, love and uphold the pure and certain doctrine as the right bread 
of life for ourselves and for our environment with all our hearts, and bear witness to 
this doctrine both in true humility and in Christian faithfulness and determination. F. 
P. 

The World Position of the Lutheran Church after the War. Outside the 
synodical conference, consideration has been given to the world position of the 
Lutheran Church after the war, and the conviction has been expressed that the world 
position of the Lutheran Church after the war should fall to the American Lutheran 
Church. How the war could bring about a change in the world position of the Lutheran 
Church is not clear to us. We leave that, therefore, and turn our attention to the world 
position itself. A world position for the Lutheran Church would, however, be an 
excellent institution. In fact, we deserve it. If we are true Lutherans, we teach and 
confess the pure and unchanging gospel. But God wants all men to accept this gospel. 
And what is more, Christ also desires that those who preach his gospel be honored 
and received as himself. By right, then, the Lutheran Church is entitled to a worldly 
position, and at least its public teachers should be given the highest orders that the 
world has to bestow. Luther also reminds us of this when he says: "We teach the pure 
gospel, to which not only the emperor, the pope, and the whole world should yield, 
but also receive it with open arms and the greatest gratitude, kiss it (exosculari), and 
diligently see that it is taught everywhere." (On Gal. 1, 12. Erl., Lat., 1], 105; St. L. IX, 
98 f.) But the prospects of this worldly position are but slight. Nor did it come to Christ, 
nor to his apostles, nor even to the Reformer of the Church. If we Lutherans with our 
doctrine were of the world, the world would also love us; but because we are not of 
the world, but preach Christ crucified, who is a vexation to the Jews and a folly to the 
Greeks, the world, as long as it remains the world, will also have little love and 
recognition left for us. Even that which calls itself the church will not recognize our 
worldliness. Recent Reformed dogmatists, such as Shedd and Hodge, divide all 
Christendom into Calvinists and Synergists (Arminians), and assign to Lutheranism, 
as expressed in the Formula of Concord, and neither Calvinistic nor Synergistic, 
"untenable ground," i.e., about the opposite of a world position. What is to be done 
about this? Our advice is that we eliminate from our reckoning world position 
altogether, in the sense of counting on honor and recognition. Let us not seek 
martyrdom. God makes now and then and temporarily even the enemies of the truth 
with the ver-. 
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..and we'll be satisfied. But the safest way to proceed is to eliminate the item of 
recognition or non-recognition from our account altogether. As a Lutheran church, 
we have only one task in the world, namely, that of proclaiming divine truth, as it has 
become known again through the Reformation from the Scriptures for the whole 
world, without deduction or addition. This is the position in the world assigned to us 
by Christ, our Savior. In this worldly position we remain and stand in the center of 
the universe, no matter what the external situation may be. He who has divine 
wisdom on his side is always in the majority and has the recognition that matters. 
F. P. 
The idea of union of the General Synod is now to encompass the territory 
of the Reformed sects. Urged to do so by the General Synod organ, the Lutheran 
Church Work and Observer, writes 
D. Pohlmann in the January 3 number of this paper, as follows: "This ‘fusion idea’ is 
to be extended to include still other parts, not merely those of the Lutherans." The 
ecclesiastical union is also to draw the American sectarian world into its fold "with 
the same friendly feeling against all branches of the Christian forces in the country." 
It is not entirely clear from his elaboration whether Pohlmann wishes to see a formal 
merger with these non-Lutherans or merely a close and proximate ecclesiastical 
contact. In any case, his proposal amounts to complete unionism. From this he 
expects many good things: everything foreign is to be stripped away, a strong 
influence is to be exerted on the part of Lutheranism on the other ecclesiastical 
communities, our "world influence" is to be increased, unessentials in us are to be 
eliminated, we are to learn much from the other ecclesiastical communities, and so 
on. "Is not this a splendid program?" asks Prof. Lenski in the Ohio "Kirchenzeitung," 
and then continues, "But that is the old, old song of the General Synod; and there 
we are told that this Synod has made strong progress in Lutheranism! With D. 
Pohlmann there is nothing to be noticed of such progress. His language is the 
ancient one, as it used to be in the General Synod in the papers now received, the 
Observer and Evangelist. These principles of Pohlmann are the very ones which 
prevented the General Synod from advancing in Lutheranism and becoming sound 
and truly Lutheran. The influence which he hoped for on the part of his Synod on 
the sectarian world, and which he would like to see increased, is nil, but the opposite 
influence, that on the part of the sects on the General Synod, has always been and 
still is predominantly great. This influence is like a millstone around the neck of the 
General Synod, so that it cannot rise upright as a truly Lutheran Synod. And now D. 
Pohlmann desires nothing more than to put this millstone around the necks of all of 
us in the other synods as the latest adornment! In all love we must refuse it. It is 
God's grace that he has preserved us from this adornment. If there is any good in 
the sects, we think we can learn it from them, even without marrying into the church 
with them. Many a bride has hoped to reform her dissolute bridegroom by marrying 
him-she has only made herself miserable all her life. Our best, strongest influence 
on our extra-Lutheran environment 
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The only power we have is that which we exercise by virtue of our separate position. 
If this is broken, we too are nothing but silly salt, which henceforth is good for nothing 
but to be thrown out and let the people trample on it. - So says the General Synod, 
which is now to be merged with the General Council. What is to be hoped for? Do we 
really look too black when we say that we can see no gain to the Lutheran Church 
from this amalgamation?" G. 

War and Unionism. A tremendous swelling of the Unionist movement in the 
American communities of various denominations has been noted since our country 
entered the war. In a stormy, even fanatical manner, it is now demanded that all 
denominational barriers must fall, so that "Protestantism" as a "united mass" may 
devote itself to the "tasks" which the "bringing about of a new world order" presents 
to the churches. If already years ago in so-called "liberal" circles of the Reformed 
Church much was reviled from "dogmas" and "creed," now in the interest of 
"democracy" and "humanity" it is demanded that all and every ecclesiastical 
separation be eliminated and every "separating document," that is, the confessional 
writings of all denominations, be thrown out of the sweepings. And in this one then 
wants to see a realization of the high priestly prayer of JEsu! In the Methodist 
"Apologist" last year (October 17) we read an article entitled: "A United 
Protestantism." It had these opening words, "How sweet it is here, When brethren, 
faithful minded. In harmony and in peace are intimate together! This has been sung 
in the church for many years, but this harmony and peace has sometimes been sorely 
lacking among Christ's followers. Jesus, in his high priestly prayer, would not have 
prayed so fervently for the unity of the faithful if he had not been aware of the great 
harm that a lack of true unity can do. The four hundredth anniversary of the 
Reformation brings home to us again how much Luther's work has been weakened 
by the many divisions which have arisen among Protestants from the beginning, and 
which have unfortunately continued through all these centuries to the present day. 
On German soil it was not until a hundred years ago, by the foundation of the 
"Evangelical Union,’ that a union of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches came 
about." That the "Evangelical Union" did not bring about a union of the confessions, 
but only -increased the number of sects by one, escapes the writer. He continues, 
"The fatal fragmentation of the Protestant forces, however, has always caused 
serious Christians much heartache, and there has been no lack of attempts to heal 
this damage. This effort led to the formation of the Evangelical Alliance, when 821 
men from all parts of the world gathered for this purpose in London from August 19 
to September 2, 1846. However, the Evangelical Alliance did not succeed in uniting 
the many Protestant denominations. In this respect the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America has proved far more effective. This body was founded 
in 1905, and today represents 30 denominations with a total membership of 
18,000,000 souls. The Federal Council, however, would probably not have been 
possible without the beneficial influence of the 
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This is because in many places the Evangelical Alliance has brought about a 
communal working together of the church, which has influenced ever wider circles". 
The "Commission on Inter-Church Federation" appointed by the Federal Council 
was especially beneficial in this direction, since it had to examine in detail the 
communal work of the various denominations and suggest ways in which it could be 
promoted. To all denominations this Commission sent, during the summer of 1917, 
an invitation to a "Congress on the Purpose and Methods of Inter-Church 
Federation," and in response to this invitation 506 delegates from 134 localities in 35 
States, representatives of 31 denominations, met at the William Penn Hotel at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. from October 1 to 4, to receive the reports of the sub-commissions 
and to deliberate with each other on this joint work. From the report of this meeting 
the "Apologist" now prints a number of addresses delivered. In all these speeches 
there emerges an urging for united, immediate action, since as a result of the war 
"the Church has been confronted with tasks never before surpassed in magnitude 
and importance." There would be far-reaching social and industrial upheavals which 
would confront the Church with entirely new tasks, which she would not be able to 
meet if each denomination went its own way separately from the others. The 
churches of Christ in America would have to make their attacks for the kingdom of 
God in closely united ranks, "united in love and holy zeal". In order to do this, it will 
be necessary "to make mergers and unions in localities where there are so many 
weak churches, as is already frequently done and leads to the very best results," D. 
J. A. Macdonald of Toronto emphasized: "A common service in love! That is what the 
church must teach the state. That is the gospel of benevolence which this Congress 
must preach in every nook and corner of this republic," An Episcopalian, D. James 
E. Freeman (Minneapolis), stated, "Isolated endeavor, in and of itself, however 
zealous, is useless and futile. The whole direction and tendency of our age requires 
the mobilization of forces. We are facing the greatest crisis that the Church has ever 
faced since its foundation. The most essential foundations seem to be shaken and 
the whole edifice endangered. It is a situation that must cause us to pause in our 
unseemly competition and contest. Yes, it is a situation that imperiously demands 
that the call for mobilization be answered immediately. The world today has become 
wavering and confused in its vain search for guidance and a sustaining religious 
conviction, and in view of this condition we must not dare to be mere purveyors of 
sectarian wares" (meaning the doctrines of Christian symbols) "and nostrums." The 
dropping of all ecclesiastical symbols and the theological remodeling of all doctrinal 
systems was called for by Methodist Bishop Francis J. McConnell: "All arbitrary 
standards of salvation" (that is, the Confessions) "must be cast aside forever if we 
are really to move the masses of men. The sole touchstone of democratic 
righteousness is simply a willingness to 
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to do the will of God. The Church must ask herself whether she sees, as she ought, 
for fundamental human interests. She must be ready to make any modifications in 
her doctrine and usages, if they are obstructive to fundamental human rights." - 
Comment on these omissions is superfluous. How far such views have penetrated 
among the Reformed people, the denominational press is full of evidence. According 
to a report in the "Messenger of Peace" (Uniate), mission officials of the 
Congregationalist Church inform us that they frequently receive inquiries from 
country churches, Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, and others, as to how their 
church is to get along, and whether joint worship meetings could not be established. 
They say that the war and the question of self-preservation are driving the rural 
churches to unite, and thus administration and relations with the outside world must 
be reorganized. Such requests came from the South, the Midwest, and the Pacific 
coast, often from areas where the Congregationalist Church had not yet found a 
home. The desires of these rural congregations, according to Congregationalist 
grantors, are as follows: Not a church that insists firmly on a particular confession; 
not one that wants particular forms of worship and forms observed, but rather one 
that is democratic and exhibits active Christian life. The Congregationalists hasten 
to assert that they possess all these desirable advantages, and are entirely free from 
those defects. They report that there is a remarkable movement afoot to put an end 
to the competition of the many small country congregations of various 
denominations, and to create a strong common church to which all the Christians of 
the vicinity are to belong. One finds that such a movement always comes from the 
circle of the inhabitants and never from the outside. One expects "even greater 
innovations when the war situation makes itself felt more strongly." - It is not difficult 
to see the dangers to denominational Christianity that this swelling of the Unionist 
movement entails. Nor should we overlook the fact that this movement has already 
borne fruit in the Lutheran Church in our country. The purification movement, which 
emanates from the General Synod, is, in essence, the effect of the same principle. 
As one of the main reasons for the union of the Lutheran synods, the Lutheran 
Church Work and Observer of December 6, 1917, cited the increased efficiency 
that would result from increased prestige: "The union of these three bodies will 
largely increase the prestige and influence of the Lutheran Church among the 
religious forces of the United States. A large body, such as the United Lutheran 
Church will be, can command and receive the respect and consideration which no 
small body can secure." Let us beware of this spirit! It means the ruin of the Lutheran 
Church where latitude is allowed it. G. 

Horrible blasphemy of a Methodist bishop. That the unionist movement in 
the church, in spite of all references to the "Spirit of JEsu" and in spite of the use of 
biblical words, does not originate from above but from the abyss, can be seen quite 
clearly from the following passage from a speech of Bishop McConnell, which he 
made before the representatives of 31 Deno- 
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In that new world which we are soon to enter, there will have to be a democratization 
of theology. The world will not long tolerate the teaching of an autocratic God. We 
must have a God who works under the accountability which power imposes upon 
him. It is one of the chief doctrines of democratism that there is no greater 
accountability than the accountability of power; that the being endowed with the 
greatest power is the most responsible being. Self-evidently, this is the ideal of the 
New Testament, the ideal that God is in the midst of men, working with them and for 
them. But too many of our sermons still revolve around the idea of an autocratic God 
whose decrees are in a sense arbitrary. Or, too often, we think of him as a 
fraternizing ruler who hands out good gifts to people out of sheer personal kindness. 
Against these notions must be set up the idea of a God on whom deep accountability 
rests, of a God for whom men would vote if they had the opportunity." The Methodist 
"Apologist" reproduces this blasphemy without exposition, and no dissent was raised 
among the representatives of the thirty-one Christian denominations. That is what 
Protestant Christianity means! G. 
This-world theology once and now. In the Methodist Review, D. Andrew 
Gillies, professor in the Methodist seminary in Boston, says: "We live in a time full of 
heart-breaking contradictions: Tremendous growth of the scientific mind and 
domination of cold thinking; mighty humane movements regarded as piety; bold, 
cool investigation of the spiritual life, but a sad diminution of warm heart experience; 
intense religious activity, but little spiritual depth; increasing ecclesiastical tolerance 
with declining ecclesiastical authority; extolling of modern thoroughness in analysis, 
but marrowless, watered-down theology; a formal epidemic of social service, but a 
revival of pagan immorality; the glorification of this life, but the obscuring of eternal 
life." This is a fairly accurate description of the ecclesiastical situation in the 
American cult world. One has returned approximately to where Christianity was a 
hundred years ago. The following description of the rationalistic preaching of the 
18th century, which we take from Munz's "Handbook of Homiletics," can be applied 
without substantial change to the meritocratic sectarian preaching of our time: 
"Sunday after Sunday the sermon dressed itself in stereotypically cut forms, much 
as one cuts the cloth for a skirt. The religion of revelation had to give way to the 
natural one. The sober, home-baked mind was on the throne. Instead of faith they 
talked of reason. A purified morality was the goal that was pursued. Like an 
accounting task, everything was to be clearly presented. Not to convert, only to 
instruct, not to bless, only to benefit. The principle of utility was in vogue. Agricultural 
sermons, sermons on nature and agriculture, sermons on health, potatoes and 
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Tobacco sermons, homiletic instructions on smallpox vaccination, on silkworm 
breeding were the order of the day. At Christmas one heard sermons about feeding 
the stable, on Palm Sunday about tree-peeling, on Easter Day about the benefits of 
a walk (Emmaus disciples), on Pentecost Sunday about drunkenness." G. 
Reform Jews and Orthodox. Cincinnati was the site of the meeting of the 
23rd Council of the "United Hebrew Congregations of America." Cincinnati is a 
stronghold of Reform Judaism. Rabbi Isaac M. Wise was the one at the time who 
instigated this "Union," just as he had the greatest part in the founding of Hebrew 
Union College. The school has prospered, so that at this year's Council new 
buildings to the value of $200,000 were dedicated. Also published in Cincinnati is 
The American Israelite, a Jewish newspaper representing progressive Judaism. 
The "Union" as an organization comprises 232 congregations with a membership of 
about 20,000 families. Other Jewish "movements" were also represented in 
Cincinnati at the same time. The two most outstanding speakers were the much- 
named Rabbi Hirsch of Chicago and Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf of Philadelphia. The 
former is a representative of Reform Judaism and the latter of Orthodox. Their 
speeches are characteristic and show the spirit which is the prevailing one in each 
direction. Rabbi Hirsch indulged in the following phrases: "A nation cannot live on 
its past. Weep not for Zion! Jerusalem is not our hope for tomorrow. It was our 
yesterday. God will not forget the Jerusalem that is in the future. There are many, 
many sides to Judaism. There is the unsolved mystery of the universe. Materialism 
only leads us into a maze of riddles. Selfishness thwarts its own ends - so far is 
materialism directed by its own fruits. Judaism is at war with what the naturalists 
teach. Man is but flesh. Religion is but an illusion," etc. From these sentences it is 
plain to see that Rabbi Hirsch has no religion at all. When, therefore, he speaks of 
God, it is only an empty phrase. Rabbi Krauskopf struck a different note. He headed 
his speech with a word of the apostle Paul: "Not all are Israelites who are of Israel", 
Rom. 9, 6. Among other things he said: "What do we see today? We see many of 
the most influential representatives of our people who are alienated from Israel. The 
synagogue knows them little or not at all. They are of Israel, but not Israelites. They 
show an interest in the material and intellectual welfare of the unfortunate among 
our people, but take no part in their spiritual distress. As for themselves, the doors 
of the synagogue might be shut from ever, if only the lodge and club rooms and 
charities continued. We see stranger things still - leaders and officials in Jewish 
institutions of all kinds who show little or no interest in the religion of Israel. Some 
are even hostile to the Rabbi's religious activities. He receives no support from them, 
and often hardly any courteous treatment when he asks them for help. There are 
officials of Jewish institutions who are not even members of the Jewish 
communities. Some make no secret of the fact that they are agnostics. We know of 
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of a federation of Jewish charities, which held its convention in one of the largest 
synagogues in the city, but it did not occur to anyone to ask a rabbi to open it with 
prayer." From these pronouncements one sees how the directions diverge in 
Judaism today. Both, however, the Orthodox party and Reform Judaism, are 
equidistant from the salvation of Israel which appeared in JEsu. 

G. 


ll. foreign countries. 


The Greeting of the General Evangelical Lutheran Conference to 
Evangelical Lutheran Christianity on Earth. The representatives of this 
conference were gathered at Wartburg Castle on August 8 of last year to celebrate 
the four hundredth anniversary of the Reformation and sent a greeting to "the 
Evangelical Lutheran Christianity on earth". The greeting is signed on behalf of the 
conference by D. Ihmels and D. von Scheele. Unfortunately, we have only an 
English translation available, which we take from the Lutheran: "By the General 
Evangelical Lutheran Conference, in session August 8, 1917, to Lutherans in all 
countries. - Assembled at the Wartburg for the quadricentennial celebration in 
remembrance of the Lutheran Reformation, the General Evangelical Lutheran 
Conference sends a warm and hearty jubilee greeting to Evangelical Lutheran 
Christendom on the earth, as far as its voice may reach. The consciousness that we 
meet in the place from which the German Bible issued fills us with holy reverence 
and a feeling of responsibility, and also in and by this inspires incentive to offer to 
the nations the Word of God in the familiar sounds of the mother-tongue wherever 
the Reformation has won the victory. Mighty currents of remote and recent source 
are in our day turned against the Word of God. Many mix with it human devices. 
Others measure and reduce it in accordance with the standards of world-wise 
reason. Many, generally speaking, do not desire to have anything to do with the 
Word of God. We, however, with Luther, hold fast to the Word, we desire to have 
it complete, we desire to have it pure. As we do not take offense at the appearance 
of the Son of Man in the form of a servant, neither do we take offense at the human 
form in which it has pleased God to give us His blessed Word. We received and 
keep it in Him who is 'the Word,' the eternal Son of God, Jesus Christ, crucified 
and truly risen for us, 'who was made unto us wisdom from God, and 
righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption.’ We urge and pray that all who 
earnestly desire to be Evangelical Lutheran Christians hold fast with us, in Luther's 
fearless and strong faith, to the Word also in these most distressing times. God's 
Word cannot and shall not be frustrated by any one, and they who endeavor to 
undo it shall be put to shame. In the Word is our strength, in the Word our future. 
Our Church, also in the days to come, will remain the Church of the Word, or 
cease to exist. Only thus will be fulfilled what is written: 'There is a river, the 
streams whereof shall make glad the city of God, the holy place of the tabernacle 
of the Most High." 'The Word they still shall let remain, Nor any thanks have for 
it; He's by our side upon the plain, With His good gifts and Spirit." - A beautiful 
salutation. Only we must remember that the evangelical-. 
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Lutheran Christianity on earth understands the "human form" of Scripture not like 
Ihmels and von Scheele, but like Luther. Luther understands by it the fact that the 
Holy Spirit condescends to speak to men in their, the human, plain and simple 
language (cf. St. L. XIV, 3 f.), while Ihmels and von Scheele ascribe to Scripture a 
human form or human side in the sense that not all Scripture is God's Word (cf. 
lhmels, Zentralfragen, pp. 56 ff. 171; von Scheele, Theol. Symbolik II, 75 f.). F. P. 


The Kropp Seminary for Preachers has been closed. From the "Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift" of the lowa Synod we take the following note: "According to news that 
came to this country from D. Paulsen, son of the founder of the Kropp Institutions, 
who was held as a prisoner of war in England, the Kropp Seminary for Preachers, 
which had been closed for some time because of the war, has finally been closed. It 
was taken over by the local deaconess institution. Thus an important chapter in the 
history of the Lutheran Church in America has come to a close. The seminary, 
founded by the departed Father Paulsen and run for many years with selflessness 
and sacrifice, has won over and thoroughly trained a large number of capable 
members of the German church, who for one reason or another would not have been 
able to enter the pastorate in Germany, for the church ministry in the Lutheran church 
in America. The majority of these, after their arrival, entered into connection with the 
General Council, the German-speaking congregations of which would long since 
have been without spiritual support, had it not had this influx. In the last few years 
the official connection of the Council with the Kropper Seminary, which had been 
striven for earlier and then almost completely interrupted, had not only become a 
fact, but had become much closer than could have been hoped for earlier, and had 
also found its outward documentation in the fact that D. Benze of the General Council 
has become a member of the teaching staff of the Seminary. Such able men as D. 
Offermann of the Philadelphia Theological Seminary and the long-time president of 
the Philadelphia German Conference, P. O. Kleine, are among the students of the 
Seminary. Quite a few also found their way into our Synod, the Ohio and Missouri 
Synods." A number of former pupils of the Kropper Institution have completed their 
studies in St. Louis, and are in blessed labors in our Synod. FIP. 


German newspapers also speak of the collapse of confessional 
consciousness, which is basically identical with the apostasy from Christianity, 
when they report on the effects of the war in the religious field. In the "Freikirche" of 
January 3, 1915, we read: "Whoever leafs through the war literature, which has 
swelled mightily in these days, whoever takes a closer look at the political papers, 
cannot fail to notice how since the outbreak of the war syncretism has asserted itself 
more and more in the grossest manner, not only in words, but also in deed, in 
practice. For example, it is reported and praised how the Protestant and Roman field 
chaplains worked together harmoniously at a service in the field. The former 
preached the sermon, the latter read a prayer. Furthermore, a Roman field chaplain 
relates how in 
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Belgium had held a funeral alone, 'since the Protestant field chaplain could not be 
present’. This Roman priest therefore also buried the fallen of the Protestant 
confession, at least according to the Roman rite. More such cases could be cited. 
These are symptoms which are by no means meaningless for the future. In former 
times, at least only Protestant denominations were united and copulated. Now 
Protestant and Roman 'ministers' are already officiating together quite openly, and 
this is regarded as something beautiful, as progress, in which, to be sure, not the 
Protestant Church, but certainly the papacy, will reap the greatest profit, as many 
things already indicate. And to such services, in which Christ and the Antichrist are 
fraternized, the crews have been commanded, as it seems, in individual cases at 
least, without distinction of confession." In the second year of the war the 
"Evangelische Kirchenzeitung" carried a review of D. O. AufseB' book "Ein HErr und 
ein Glaube." The pamphlet in question represents an attempt to mediate between 
Protestant and Roman churchmanship. The reviewer writes: "The author, in his 
principle of calmly discussing the points of difference without disparaging or belittling 
each other, goes right to the limit of permissible concession. He emphasizes that the 
Catholic Church has possessed true heroes of the faith, while assuring us that ‘the 
Protestant Church,' of course, also possesses such figures who can ‘hold their own 
very well’ alongside those of whom the Catholic 'Church' boasts. This assurance 
sounds very weak; for | believe that heroes of the genuine biblical faith are much 
more likely and more frequently to be found among us than over there. Likewise 
when it is said, 'We Protestants also seek first of all the kingdom of God.' Let all the 
rest be differences of opinion. The fundamentals of the faith are the same. The 
dispute does not strike at the heart of the faith, but is essentially about subordinate 
matters." "Hard up against the limit of permissible concession"-this, too, "sounds 
very feeble." G. 

How it had to come. Pastor J. Schlatter says among other things: "Who could 
deny that the arrogance of modern mankind has traveled to an unbearable degree? 
. .. A grave distress had to come upon the German people if they were not to fall 
prey to inner decay. German Christians have been saying this for a long time. On 
July 15, 1914, | sat with a dear friend from my youth in Bonn. The man is a professor 
of law, recently made Dr. theol. hon. by the Zurich faculty because of his services 
to research in church history. We looked down on the broad stream of the Rhine, 
and | admired the tremendous traffic that animated the mighty river. We also spoke 
of the inner conditions of our time: of the Protestant Church in relation to real life; of 
the degeneration of art, of the lack of great, sublime ideals; of materialism, which 
knows only profit and desires pleasure, and by this understands only the sensual. 
We also came to speak of the Bern art exhibition. Suddenly he started up and 
remarked: 'That doesn't surprise me at all. Our time lacks great shocks. We no longer 
experience anything that touches us in the depths of the soul. 
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...seized. All that is truly great and divine is born of necessity. God must send it to 
us, or things will not get better. The times must return to what they were a hundred 
years ago. Our race needs another Napoleon. It is not to be wished for. We dread 
the thought of having to go through times like they were a hundred years ago. But 
I'm afraid there's no other way.' These were the words of the jurist. | countered this 
with the hope that the powers of the Gospel would after all work through mankind 
without having to go through catastrophes. The jurist saw more sharply than the 
theologian. A fortnight later we felt the first shocks of the mighty convulsion that was 
to come! That evening on the Rhine will be unforgettable to me. " G. 

There is very little news about the Protestant churches in France. The paper 
of the Lutheran church, the Temoignage, is said to be 
They've stopped publishing. The same is happening to many other papers. The 
mobilization has torn the editors from their workrooms and the printers from their 
printing presses. Of the 450 Reformed pastors who belong to the right wing of the 
Reformed Church, 280 serve in some capacity under the flag. That makes over 50 
out of the hundred! More than 200 parishes are without clerical service. Parish 
women also come before the crack by visiting the sick and giving instruction. In Paris 
the rooms of the Young Men's Christian Association have been turned into lazarets. 
Count G. of Pourtalés is at the head. A lazaretto has also been established at the 
Deaconess House (rue Neuilly). At the request of Count de Mien, the government 
has increased the field preacher posts. Two more are to be employed on each 
division. Even in the navy, clergymen are being employed. - The Paris mission is in 
dire straits. The director of the mission, Bianquis, and an old expediter are the only 
occupants of the mission house. The printing office is also closed. The monthly 
mission magazine is no longer published. The lack of money is extraordinary. The 
question is how Protestantism will survive this crisis. (Stuttgart, Theol. 
Blatter.) 

Separation of Church and State in Russia. Political newspapers report: "A 
decree just published, signed by Prime Minister Lenin and other members of the 
Bolshevik government, orders the complete separation of church and state. The 
church is deprived of all state property, all its real estate, equipment and church 
utensils are confiscated. The religious communities are left with the right to continue 
to use the property in question for exclusively religious purposes, but the right of 
ownership reverts to the state. Religious freedom is assured as long as religious 
communities do not interfere with the social order, restrict individual liberty, or place 
obstacles in the way of the Republic. Religious concerns are not an excuse that 
could exempt individuals from their civic duties. Marriages and birth registrations will 
henceforth be performed by the civil authorities. Religious instruction will be 
abolished in all state schools and all private schools with a similar curriculum." 


Doctrine and Defense. 


Year 64. March 1$18. No. 3. 


Until the light of glory, keep yourselves even unto the lamp of the 
written word of God! 
2 Pet. 1:16-21. 


This exhortation is the content of the scripture 2 Petr. 1, 19-21; there can be 
no doubt about it. This is an exhortation that Christianity needs at all times, that for 
everything that they should know, believe, confess, live and teach in spiritual things, 
they should keep only to God's word and revelation and not look for this revelation 
of the divine will anywhere else than in the "word which is now written". To this 
Christians are always to have their eyes fixed, on this one light shining in the dark 
place; otherwise it remains dark around them and dark within them, and they walk 
in darkness and know not whither they go. But also let this one light shine in its own 
brightness! Not only not to put his own light, or other men's, or even an angel's, or 
any creature's, in the place of the lamp of the divine Word, but also not to attempt to 
make that divine light bright with creaturely light, not to undertake the foolish and 
corrupt thing of helping the Scripture, God's sun, to shine with oil and trance lamps 
of his own or borrowed. There is only one light brighter than Scripture, and that is 
the lumen gloriae. And there is only one state of man in which he no longer needs 
this lamp, namely, when he is in eternal life, in transfigured seeing, where faith will 
cease, and therefore also its inseparable correlative, the divine Word. Until then this 
is the only, but also completely sufficient, clear light leading to the goal: the written 
word of God. 

It is doubly interesting for us to hear this admonition from the mouth and pen 
of the apostle Peter, whom Rome wants to make the first pope, even though he is 
fighting tooth and nail against it. His alleged successors, as is well known, have quite 
a different speech. . . If they had followed in this play in the paths of their 
"predecessor," then there would have been no special 
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Reformation of the Church, especially not at its head, but also not at its members, 
for with the lamp of the divine Word in their hands and their eyes firmly and diligently 
fixed on this light, they themselves would have known the ways of God and would 
have been able to shine a light under the eyes of all deceivers and illuminate them. 
The understanding of this passage is of such practical interest to us also because 
we have to treat it in the Catechism, where it is rightly cited as a chief proof of the 
divine inspiration, clearness, and sufficiency of Holy Scripture. This text also forms 
the epistolary pericope for the sixth and last Sunday after Epiphany, and, as 
Wohlenberg remarks, "very appropriately, inasmuch as the transfiguration of Christ 
appears as the culmination of the glory of the HErrn in the flesh." For the reason he 
gives, as well as for the sake of what we have said above of this text, we agree with 
Wohlenberg when he complains, "It is only a pity that, as six Epiphany Sundays are 
seldom met with, the story of the Transfiguration is as good as not offered to the 
congregation, if the old pericopes are strictly observed." He makes the suggestion: 
"The Lutheran church should offer its pericopes of the sixth Epiphany Sunday on the 
last Epiphany Sunday in each case." 


In this passage are found some difficulties for detailed explanation, e.g., the 
understanding, or rather the relation, of the BeBaldtBpov, v. 19, what is the dark 
place, and in contrast the breaking of day, and the rising of the morning star; what 
is meant by the 1dia extAvaic, or rather what is the subject to which the 1diag refers. 
In regard to these difficulties, questions have been submitted to the undersigned 
with a request for an answer. As the exegetical material is in any case not at hand 
to the brethren concerned, we shall present the main explanations, so far as they 
are "akin to faith," but not only that, but carry out the treatment from the point of view 
of our heading. In one or two of the details this explanation may be more agreeable 
to some, and another to others, as a more exact rendering of the meaning intended 
here by the Holy Spirit. But there will be no doubt that this is the main idea of the 
passage which we have indicated in the heading. For the sake of connection, we 
shall treat of the whole passage, wv. 16-21. 


V. 16 begins with "because", which introduces a reason. What does the 
apostle want to justify? He has previously reminded the Christians to whom he wrote 
of what they already have by God's grace in Christ and his gospel, how blessed 
people they are. He then exhorted them to constancy in the faith, and that they 
should offer in their faith all manner of Christian virtues - an offering "which comes 
to one by virtue of a position of profession or honor" (Schott). By such diligence in 
godliness they make 
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their calling and election. They make it easier for themselves to believe in their 
election and blessedness by offering these fruits and testimonies of faith and the 
work of the Holy Spirit in their hearts. And for the sake of his office he will help them 
with teaching and exhortation; and in this he will be all the more diligent, because 
he does not know how much longer he will have an opportunity, since the Lord Jesus 
has told him that he will die a sudden and violent death. But he will also use 
diligence, that even after his departure they may at any time, ixdotots, 
quotiescumque usus venerit (Bengel), remember these things, procure the 
necessary recollection. He intends to leave them in writing what he has preached 
orally, to execute his ministry, to do his part for the instruction, edification, and 
preservation of Christians to their final eternal blessedness. And there he now 
continues with "for" justifying. Wohlenberg expresses the connection thus: "This 
care and effort of the apostle for his doctrine would, of course, be wholly 
unnecessary and foolish, if he could not, justifying the importance of his statement, 
continue, ‘for,’ etc." Perhaps this had taken place, to which Wohlenberg still points 
out: "At any rate, the apostle points to people who wanted to mislead the readers in 
their confidence in the apostolic testimony in such a way that they tried to persuade 
them that the apostles, when they preached of JEsu's power and glorious 
appearance, did not bring forward any vouched realities, but their own wisdom, 
things originating in airy speculation." Von Soden: "Now the special qualification of 
Peter is proved, which interprets to him the resolutions pronounced v. 12-14, and 
must render their execution especially valuable to the readers." J. Gerhard: "Having 
exhorted the people to whom he writes to steadfastness and increase in zeal for 
virtues, the apostle then further exhorts them to steadfastness and growth in faith 
on the ground that the doctrine of faith which they had embraced is of unshakable 
truth and certainty; and this he proves, on the one hand, by his witnessing the 
majesty of Christ at His transfiguration, and, on the other, by the prophecy of the Old 
Testament." What he says and writes is unshakable, divine truth. Of this he abides; 
of this he has nothing to retract or correct, even in view of the martyrdom which is to 
be expected at any time. He is convinced that he will be found a faithful servant and 
steward, who has instructed the souls entrusted to him in the right way, and who has 
really become a help to their joy. And with such unwavering confidence they shall 
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accept the teaching from him. Why: "For we have not made known unto you the 
power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ by following ingenious fables, but 
inasmuch as we have become beholders of that majesty" (Wohlenberg's 
translation). We, the apostles, have preached to you and made known to you what 
you would not otherwise know, what no man knows by himself. It is not the wisdom 
of this world, nor of the rulers of this world, that 

pass away, but the gospel, which is a mystery that is 

The gospel is about Jesus Christ, which is why it is called the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
It is about Jesus Christ; that is why it is called the gospel of Jesus Christ. This is the 
man of whom we have preached unto you. And this is our Lord, who hath purchased 
us, and won us, that we should 

to whom we, as apostles, stand in a special relationship of servitude. We are 
servants, JEsu Christ, and your servants for JEsu's sake. Of whom we have 
proclaimed his power and coming, divas Kai tapovoia. Rightly says Wohlenberg, 
"There is. 

No word which uniformly embraces all the meanings of trapouoia. Presence, 
attendance, visitation, arrival." Ilapovoia here is not Christ's first advent, the 
Incarnation, "His presence during the earthly appearance" (Schmid), but according 
to the usage of the New Testament, and also here according to the context, the 
future of Christ to judgment, and to His own to their body's redemption and eternal 
life. To this the apostle Peter in his first epistle pointed out to the Christians in their 
suffering; this was the final main consolation: "Soon the Lord will come, then this 
first thing will be past, then all suffering of this time will have ceased, then eternal 
refreshment will come from his presence; then the imperishable, undefiled, and 
unfading inheritance will be handed over to you, which is now already kept safe for 
you in heaven, and for which you will be preserved by God's power through faith to 
blessedness. Then shall ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and glorious. This is the 
parousia to which the apostles always direct the heart and eyes of Christians. The 
divaytic, the power of Christ, stands with the 

Parousia in close connection. Hardly to be grasped with Bengel and others than 
Hendiadhs: the mighty, majestic advent. Correctly Huther: "Atvayic denotes the 
fullness of power of the transfigured HErrn, as it will be manifested namely in his 
mapovoia." "Namely"* 

not merely there. Also Wohlenberg: "The future (adventus) of JEsu is, according to 
unanimous New Testament usage, the glorious return of the Saviour exalted at the 
right hand of God. But from this it follows that by dUvauic is to be understood first of 
all the power which the Risen Lord reveals and will reveal. The term itself, and that 
which follows immediately, naturally leads us to think of all that the Saviour, during 
His vocational work on earth, ever and ever did in the way of 
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hath made known peculiar deeds of power." With SUvauic Kat zapovaia, after all, no 
exhaustive description of apostolic preaching is given. This piece needed emphasis 
and emphasis just now. Of course, this preaching presupposed much else. The 
apostles must have told, and kept telling, the readers to whom they told of the power 
and future of Christ, who JEsus Christ is, and what he is to them, of his redemption, 
and what they have to expect from this JEsus, that they might rejoice and be 
comforted at his coming. He writes to Christians who know Christ, believe in him, 
and love him, even though they have not seen him, whose gaze is directed toward 
heaven and the blessed future, toward their exalted Lord at the right hand of the 
Majesty, and who wait from then on for the Savior, Jesus Christ, the Lord. 
Wohlenberg says, under the condition that the apostle has mainly Jewish-Christian 
readers: "That teaching was familiar to them long ago, and the end of the Lord on 
the cross, in general his earthly-human form, which appeared in the weakness of 
sinful flesh, was well enough known to them. On the other hand, it was all the more 
necessary to point out to their ears that God had made this man Jesus the vessel of 
the Godhead, had annulled the shame of his death by his victorious resurrection, had 
put to shame the condemnation of his person by the leaders of the people by virtue 
of the justifying divine act of his resurrection, and that this Jesus, exalted to the right 
hand of the majesty of God, would come again in glory to judge the living and the 
dead and to set up an everlasting kingdom." Luther: "But why does Peter separate 
from one another the power and future of Christ? The power is that he is mighty over 
all things, that all things must be at his feet; this will last forever, as long as the world 
stands; because we are flesh and blood and live on earth, so long does Christ's 
kingdom continue in swing until the last day. After this another time shall begin; then 
shall he deliver up the kingdom to God the Father, whereof St. Paul saith 1 Cor. 
15:23, 24." (IX, 1358.) 

That's what we told you. How then? It is this modality that the apostle is 
concerned with; hence the modal participle with its proximities is placed before, in 
emphasis. Not so, following elaborate fables. Mviiot only here and in the Pastoral 
Epistles. Miiou are a contemptible, reprehensible principium cognoscendi: myths, 
fables, fictions. 1 Tim. 4, 7 stands with the addition ypawdstc, old wives' fables, drivel. 
Here with the 
Addition ogao@iopévot, contrived, ingenious, cleverly devised. In every 
Gestalt were pii& o1 not the apostles' source of knowledge, and what is their source 
of knowledge are not p& o1, but very energetically the opposite. Gerhard thinks it 
may also be thought of the docendi forma, that Peter meant to say what Paul thus 
expresses, "not 
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with high words or high wisdom", 1 Cor. 2, 1. 4. But he confesses that the expression 
in the New Testament rather refers to the content of the proclamation. Here, too, the 
context and the contrast show that we are speaking of a miserable and of a divinely 
reliable source of knowledge. It is hardly worth while to inquire what the apostle had 
in mind in particular. The International Critical Commentary judges, "Even there 
{in the Pastoral Epistles] it may, and here the addition of osoo@topévot shows that 
it must, bear the later sense of a fiction which embodies a truth, an allegorism. The 
false teachers, or some of them, must have maintained that the Gospel-miracles 
were to be understood in a spiritual sense, and not regarded as facts. But they differ 
from the false teachers alluded to in the Pastorals, inasmuch as they do not appear 
to have introduced any myths of their own. They were, therefore, not Gnostics, as 
Dietlein and Baur supposed; their mAaotoi Adyo. were simply allegorical 
explanations of the Gospel; they denied the literal sense, but professed to hold fast 
the spiritual. It is obvious how this mode of exegesis might be applied to the 
Second Advent." Wohlenberg, taking the readers to be Jewish Christians, judges, 
"It may rather be supposed that the false teachers who threatened the readers 
referred to Jewish-rabbinical traditions as the source of the apostolic preaching of 
salvation, but themselves denied what the apostles placed at the center of their 
preaching." Hofmann, on the other hand, "Not on the basis of concocted fables by 
which they were guided. For something else is not said by csco@iopévoic LvO0IG 
éEaxodov0ioovtss, in that 
oogifew Neither "cleverly devise," “artificially invent," nor "artificially invent," 
"artificially invent," "artificially invent," “artificially invent. 
'To spy out with great diligence’ means. When Josephus says of the heathen 
lawgivers that theytoig p001c éaxoAovOjoavtesc, the human 
When the apostle says that they transferred their sins to the gods, he means that 
they appropriated the fables of popular belief and took from them what they said 
about the gods. We did not do so, says the apostle: we did not draw what we told 
you of Jesus' power and return from fables which had no ground of historical truth, 
but were invented by human wit, as, for instance, heathen fairy tales say of men who 
had been transferred among the gods. For only this contrast is to be thought of ina 
letter addressed to Gentiles, and in this connection, and not of apocryphal traditions 
of later Judaism, which are referred to by untimely recollections of the 

0801, let alone the fables of the Gnostics. It is here only a question of the 
historical reality of what the apostles said, and for them, but not with regard to 
supposed opponents, in whose sense the facts of the evangelical history of salvation 
were only cleverly devised fables, to which an untimely relation of 2, 3 brought, Peter 
appeals to the eye-witness- 
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the greatness of JEsu." Good, simple, and practical Luther: "We did not make this up 
out of our fingers or think it up ourselves, nor did we take it from the clever fables 
who know how to speak magnificently of all things (as the Greeks did at the same 
time). For these are fables and tales and useless babblings, which they pretend to 
be wise and want to be wise in. Such we have not heard, nor followed; that is, we 
preach not man's stuff, but are sure that it is of God, and have come to know it with 
eyes and ears." (IX, 1357.) 

Now the reverse, positively expressed, again with your participle: "as people 
who have been beholders of that majesty." MseyaAs1dty, glory, majesty, used only 
in connection with a deity or divine attributes (Preuschen). Such hath he, the HErr, of 
whom we speak; which he hath given us to behold; and this was his glory, which was 
proper to him. With reference to the exeivou Bengel remarks: Remotum quiddam ut 
admirabile et magnum notat. Hofmann: "His, and that, as the exeivov pointing into 
the distance expresses, of the one beyond us." These we have seen with eyes. When 
we speak of the power and majesty of the Lord, we may also say, "We speak that we 
know, and testify that we have seen," John 3:11. As John speaks, "We beheld his 
glory, a glory as of the only-begotten Son from the Father," John 1:14. And 1 John 
1:1, 2: We declare what our eyes have seen, and beheld, what our hands have 
touched. And this was that which was there in the beginning, the Word of life, the 
eternal life which appeared. We were é06to1. Probably the apostle hardly thought 
of using this word as "an expression for the highest degrees of those initiated into the 
Eleusinian mysteries." It is well to say with the International: ,'Emomty¢ is equivalent 
to avtoatiyc, Luke 1, 2." There the apostles, in distinction from those who believe by 
the apostles’ word, are called avtdétrtal, eyewitnesses who themselves have seen 
with eyes. The verbum etrottreUw we find twice more in Peter. 1 Petr. 2, 12, 
Christians are said to walk in such a manner, that the heathen, who speak of them 
as of evildoers, may come to a different conviction, and on account of their good 
works praise God, when they look at your walk properly, exoatevovtec. Likewise 1 
Pet. 3, 2. The unbelieving men shall be won exomtevaavtec, when they look, have 
before their eyes, the pious women's chaste walk in fear. The Vulgate suitably 
renders it with: Speculatores facti ejus magnificentiae. The beholding of the 
tusyadetotys of Christ is not here yet confined to a single occurrence; in the following 
verse a particularly glorious example is then given. Therefore Gerhard: "By the 
syadetoty¢ is understood Christ's glory and majesty, which shone upon Him during 
the whole time that He was consorting with the apostles on this earth, Joh. 
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1,14... . Especially, of course, as is evident from what follows, Peter looks to the 
revelation of the majesty and glory that took place at the transfiguration of Christ, 
and appeals to his eyewitnesses. . . . This eye-witnessing he opposes to those who 
presumed to doubt the apostles’ preaching of Christ's second advent, since his 
transfiguration and display of Christ's majesty was a prelude and image of the glory 
which at his second coming will be publicly displayed and beheld by all." This, too, 
belonged to the peyadetys, "when the Risen Lord appeared among them, and 
vanished heavenward before them" (Hofmann). So also Wohlenberg: "This in itself 
can only be a comprehensive expression, comparable to the testimony of Joh. 1, 
14, of the eye-witnessing of the whole divinely exalted work of JEsu, including his 
resurrection glory." In which interest the Apostle points this out, the International 
says: "For the future parousia no ocular testimony could be adduced, but as the 
Second Coming is the doxdAvytic ths 56ENs Xpiotov, | Pet. 4, 13, no more apter 
confirmation could be found than the revelation of glory at the Transfiguration. It 
is to be observed that St. Peter uses the Transfiguration to prove, not the zapovoia, 
but the credibility of the apostles who had preached the mapovoia." 

This example of the beheld majesty of Christ the apostle now adduces in v. 
17 and 18: "For when he received honor and glory from God the Father, when such 
a voice was brought to him from the majestic glory: My beloved Son is this, against 
whom | have taken a pleasure-and this voice we heard brought down from heaven, 
when we were with him in the holy mountain." Word-explanation the sentence hardly 
needs. Only this: 7 wsyaronpsmns 50Ea, the exalted majesty, is designation of God 
Himself, similar to the way God is designated Matth. 26, 64 by the abstractum 7 
dvbvaic (Huther). "Of the majestic glory, namely, of God the Father" (Wohlenberg). 
"Reverential paraphrase for God" (International). The question as to what 
mountain is designated by the "holy mountain" is idle. Any place is considered 
sacred where God appears. More important is the question of grammatical 
construction. The sentence beginning with the participle is, as it stands, an 
anacoluth. It lacks the verbum finitum, or the suffix. Gerhard thinks: one could, 
according to the Hebrew manner, add to the participle the auxiliary verbum: AaBav 
étbyyavev, accipiens fuit. Or, the participle may be said to stand for the verbum 
finitum eAaBev, accepit; or: the nominative in the participle is taken for a genitivus 
absolutus: cum accepisset, cum enim accepit; or: "to draw the AaBwv in a not 
unheard-of incongruity to the preceding ekeivou." But this prevents the too well 
attested On the other hand, it has been proposed to complete the sentence at the 
end-. 
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digen. Thus, e. g., Zahn: "Then he charged us that after his resurrection we should 
make known to all his power and his coming again"; or, "Then he conversed with us 
concerning his coming again"; or, "Then he had us to people who heard this voice" 
(from v. 18); or after v. 19 "squinting" (Wohlenberg): eBeBaimoev tov mpopntiKov 
doyov. International: "The sentence is. anacoluthic. St. Peter has not added the verb 
which he intended, and it is not possible to say what it was. The Heavenly Voice 
arrests his attention and becomes the main object of his thought, because it leads 
him on to speak of the other voice, that of prophecy." So anxious is he to emphasize 
his eye-witnessing that he says v. 18 in one full sentence and lapses into anacoluth 
over it. 

Important is the question of the sense connection and the temporal relation of 
the participle and the genitivus absolutus with évey& sions. The most usual view is 
this: the whole clause introduced with is intended to establish the eyewitness, which 
is still expressly solemnly stated in v. 18. The owvijs sevey& sions is then conceived 
as simultaneous in time and with the AaBwv; then and there, just as and by this voice 
happening, he received honor and glory. So Gerhard: "He proves what he had said 
in the preceding verse, that he had been an eye-witness of the majesty of Christ, 
from this, that he had been an ear-witness of the voice coming from heaven, by which 
honor and glory were brought to Christ. Thus Huther: 

"Devic - tToacds indicates whereby Christ received honor and glory." So 
most. Hofmann wants to refer the receiving of honor and glory to the resurrection of 
Christ, whereby, after all, Christ is represented and proved to be the Son of God in 
power, Rom. 1, 4, not to the temporary "miraculous illumination of his earthly 
corporeality" in the time of the state of humiliation, "of which he and the sons of 
Zebedee were eyewitnesses." The genitivus absolutus he does not then grasp at the 
same time with but that is said to belong to Tapa & sov matpéc, and to justify that. 
"His sonship with God he hath testified unto him, but not thereby hath he received 
honour and glory from God, neither becoming what he was not before, nor receiving 
what he possessed not before. God gave him honor and glory by raising him up and 
exalting him to himself. The apostle only emphasizes that he received it from God as 
his Father, who was Father to him in the sense in which he testified to him his sonship 
of God by that wonderful acclamation. What the disciples saw with their eyes, when 
he appeared among them after his resurrection and disappeared heavenward, they 
judged according to his relationship to God as a son, which that call had testified to 
him. . . That the disciples of Jesus saw his greatness and majesty with their eyes 
needed no explanation, as is seen in v. 17. 
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of the Lord would not have been suitable for it. ... What wanted to be vouched for 
was the apostolic statement of the power and return of Christ. That, when His power 
was extolled as divine, His return promised as the setting up of an everlasting 
kingdom, it was fully vouchsafed by the facts of His resurrection and ascension, 
which they had seen with their eyes, was only assured by the fact that God, who 
raised and exalted Him, did not hereby act upon a man who was only like unto us, 
but as the Father upon His Son, as He confessed Himself before the ears of those 
who were with JEsu in the holy mountain." Again, somewhat different Wohlenberg. 
But the inquiry does not interest us in this. Connection. 

V. 19 it now only goes on to say, "And firmer than a firmer (or firmer) we have 
the prophetic word." The prophetic word is the same which v. 20 calls zpogntsia 
ypars, and the zpognteia of which v. 21 is said to have been spoken by the holy 
men of God in such a way that they were impelled by the Holy Spirit. Meant is what 
Christ and the apostles always mean when they speak of "Scripture," of "God's 
word," of "Moses and the prophets," of the "books of Moses, prophets, and psalms," 
a term by which men and devils knew what was meant when Christ said, "It is 
written"; "as it is written, and how readest thou?" - God's written word. Of course for 
the time the word of the Old Testament. Wohlenberg: "Not the prophecy proclaimed 
by Christ, nor the prophecy made known and manifest in the Christian congregation, 
can he mean, but, as may be seen from v. 20 f. and 3:1 ff, merely that which is 
present in the Scriptures of the Old Testament, that is, the Old Testament word of 
God, inasmuch as it is directed to the future of the kingdom of God." Likewise 
Hofmann determines, "That the prophetic word, as compared with the apostolic 
preaching, of which we have hitherto been speaking, is that which is present in the 
Old Testament Scriptures, is self-evident, and is raised above all doubt by what 
follows." On the singular zpo@ntiuxdc Adyoc Bengel aptly says: "Mosis, Esajae et 
omnium prophetarum sermones unum sermonem sibi unde- quaque constantem 
faciunt. Non jam singularia dicta Petrus profert, sed universum eorum testimonium 
complectitur, ut jam patefactum; cf. Act. 10, 43." Von Soden: "The known: the 
whole Old Testament is united by the article as one quantity under this designation. 
Cf. Heb. 1, 1." How the kai is to be taken, it will not be possible to say till the 
BeBaldtepov is explained. means firm, reliable, certain, which does not fluctuate and 
is uncertain. Vulgate: firmiorem. Luther in his translation ignored the comparative 
in BeBaldtepoc, and gave it in the positive: "We have a firm prophetic word." So also 
Erasmus. Erasmus et al. say briefly that the Greek comparative stands here just for 
the positive. With 
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Gerhard, on the other hand, rightly says: " 1) That the positive stands for the 
comparative, the comparative for the superlative, likewise the positive for the 
superlative, can be proved by examples; but that the comparative stands for the 
positive, of this there is no example, or yet seldom an example." This last he says 
somewhat timidly, because Act. 17, 21 makes him uncertain whether kaivotepov 
does not stand there for kaivév. "2) Some think that the comparative stands for the 
superlative = a very certain word. Of this enallage there are examples everywhere 
in the New Testament, e.g. Matth. 11, 11; 22, 13; 23, 11; Mark. 4, 21. 32; Joh. 10, 
29; 13, 27; Act. 25, 10; 1 Cor. 13, 13; 15, 19. 3) But since without necessity it is not 
necessary to depart from the letter, therefore it is more correctly said that the 
meaning of the comparative is to be retained." Certainly. But now the question 
arises, More certainly than what? To what is the divine word compared, and said to 
be more certain, more reliable? At any rate, the yv& ot is not thought of. It is for this 
very reason that human drivel is so called, in order to express at once by the term, 
not its relative usefulness, but its insubstantiality and uncertainty, its utter 
uselessness. Just now we spoke of the transfiguration of Christ and of what there 
was to see and hear. The comparison must somehow refer to this. The Weimar Bible 
says straightforwardly: "even more solid than the said revelation on the mountain 
and the divine voice heard there". This is the old ecclesiastical understanding, which 
Augustine also sets forth in detail, but with the closer definition: "more sure of you. 
You were just not on the holy mountain, and so you may with good reason consider 
the ancient prophets, the acknowledged divine Scriptures, more credible than we, 
and what we claim to have seen and heard. If the subjective estimation of the 
readers were to be emphasized, however, Ivete would have to stand, as Alford 
remarks. For the sake of the first person of the plural in exoyev it must be stated 
what Scripture objectively is, and how we, either the Apostles or all Christians, have 
it. Gerhard adopts as a matter of course the old understanding: the Scriptures more 
surely as appearances from heaven. But "since heavenly doctrine, by whomsoever 
it is delivered, is always of the same truth and certainty, and it cannot be said that 
the prophecies of the Old Testament are truer and more certain than the voice of 
the heavenly Father heard at the Transfiguration, to which Peter referred in the 
preceding, and since the credibility of the apostles in the New Testament is not less 
than that of the prophets in the Old Testament, Eph. 2, 20, there arises no small 
difficulty in what sense the prophetic speech may be called more certain." After 
Gerhard has then registered several insufficient explanations, he gives his own: 
"The simplest answer is, the prophetic discourse, that is, the testimony of the 
prophets of the Old Testament 
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The testimony of the Holy Spirit in the Second Testament, as contained in their 
writings, is called more reliable, not as the voice of the heavenly Father concerning 
the transfiguration of Christ, but as the testimony of the apostles concerning the 
voice of the heavenly Father and the transfiguration of Christ. Nor is it called truer, 
but only firmer. Nor is it said to be firmer in and of itself, not absolutely and par 
excellence, but in respect of the people to whom the apostle writes, how to stand by 
it. Reliable is something called either in itself, because it is of immovable and 
unchangeable truth-in that respect every word of God is equally certain, whether it 
be delivered by prophets in the Old or by apostles in the New Testament-or 
according to the sense of the man who assents to that truth, or so far inquires 
(disquirentis) about it. In this latter sense the prophetic word was more solid to the 
people to whom the apostle writes than the testimony of the apostles. For there were 
among them converts from Judaism, with whom the writings of the prophets were 
held in the highest esteem, being confirmed and fortified by the consensus of so 
many centuries; but the apostle's preaching had not yet reached that high echelon 
of renown with them; therefore Peter, having proved the truth of Christian doctrine 
by the voice of the heavenly Father, brought from heaven at the transfiguration of 
Christ, and heard by him and his two fellow-apostles, James and John, not satisfied 
with this testimony from a narrower circle, appeals to the prophetic word, which he 
Calls firmer, because it stood in greater repute and honor among the people to whom 
he writes." In confirmation of his explanation he adduces: 1) The constant manner 
of Christ and the apostles in the New Testament, since they founded their doctrine 
with sayings of the Old Testament, as often as they had to do with the Jews. 2) The 
Bereans are praised by the Holy Spirit for this very reason, Act. 17, 11, because after 
they had heard the apostle's sermon, they searched the Scriptures daily to see if it 
was true as Paul had preached to them. 3) The testimony of the pious ancients. 
Under 2) Gerhard could have introduced a much more striking example. What the 
Son of God says is as certain as what anyone says. And yet he argues a majori ad 
minus: "If ye believe not Moses' writings, how shall ye believe my words?" John 5:47. 
What is said there by way of explanation will also suffice for our present passage, 
nay, will still leave a whole. 

In more recent times, however, this explanation has mostly been abandoned. 
Huther: "It is incorrect to understand the comparative here in such a way that the 
prophetic word is thereby placed above something else. This other thing could only 
be the fact mentioned in w. 16 and 17. But against this contends the weight which 
is laid precisely on this and on the ém6ato1 yevnbévtsEc Tic EkEivov LEyAAELOTHTAS. 
As UN- 
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it would be fitting if, in contrast to this, the prophetic word were to be emphasized as 
a firmer and more certain one!" Why then is it so improper to let a still stronger 
argument be followed by a still stronger one, and that as ultima ratio the authority 
to which everything must bow: the word which is written in scriptures? It is usually 
thus apprehended, as Wohlenberg also virtually translates: "And the more firmly we 
have the prophetic word." "But a more firm possession for the apostles as appointed 
preachers of the sermon of salvation is the prophetic speech than it would be in 
itself, inasmuch as the apostles had experienced precisely in Christ the fulfillment of 
that prophesying word which went forth at His transfiguration." Hofmann: "that, on 
account of the same experiences, the prophetic word is to them a more settled one"; 
"more settled, because confirmed." "We have it thus, he says, and not saying what 
it is, thus compares how they, namely, not he and his readers, but what is possible 
behind v. 16 and 18 alone, he and the other preachers of Christ have it, with how 
they would have it if they had not been eyewitnesses of the groats of JEsu: a view 
in which none is to be missed, as when one thinks to see a now and a becoming 
distinguished." The International Commentary raises its finger: "But it is very 
doubtful whether the Greek will bear this meaning, which could have been 
expressed quite easily by kat 6vtwc BeBatodtar. ... Again, the apostle could hardly 
make a point of the confirmation of prophecy; it needed no confirmation; it was 
fulfilled by the Gospel, but mot proved; on the contrary, it was regarded as a proof 
of the Gospel. The most natural view is that he is here appealing to a second 
witness, which, for the purpose of the second chapter, is even stronger than the 
first." This "most natural view" is just the old view. So also Calvin: "Forced also is 
that explanation, that the prophetic word is firmer, since God has fulfilled by deed 
what he promised there of his Son. For here the truth of the gospel is simply proved 
with double testimony: that Christ was mightily acknowledged by the solemn 
utterance of God; then, that all the prophecies of the prophets aim at the one same 
end." Even if one be reassured by the assurances of Hofmann and Huthers, that in 
their version there was no need of any or Ovta@c or ToUT®, in every understanding 
this comes out, that a divine certainty and reliability is ascribed to the Old Testament 
word; according to the old version: it is more certain and reliable even than the 
seeing of a heavenly appearance; it stands, and if an angel from heaven says the 
contrary, Gal. 1:8; according to the second version: it was ever and ever to us the 
reliable word of God, and this it has become still more to us, has proved itself as 
such to us by the fulfilment and confirmation which we have seen and heard. In any 
case: the reliable written word of God! 
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Accordingly the sentence continues, "And ye do well that ye take heed," 
Tpooéyovtec. From Soden: "to which ye do well 
do to hold to". IIpocéyetv with the dative of the thing may mean: to hold fast to, to 
give oneself to, or: to pay attention to, to pay attention to. Huther: "As Heb. 2:1: to 
take heed to something with a believing heart; the searching in the prophetic word 
is only the consequence of it." Doing this, do ye good; this is the right, belonging 
thing. Hofmann well: "He doth not exhort them to it, as if they did not do it; neither 
doth he commend them for doing it, but saith it is well done of them to do it, that they 
may know he would have it done, and presuppose that they do it." Take heed 
therefore! Why? This is still indicated by the proximate clause given with. as in Peter 
usually, not "as," but "as," not as if it were, but: that it is, and, because it is, as such. 
Hofmann: "With he adds a statement, what it is about the prophetic word, and what 
therefore they ought to let it be, but that they may let it be this, and not that they may 
not let it be something else." It is a light, Abyvoc, properly lamp, luminary. And that 
is a shining light, paivovti. It shines in a dark place. Avypnpdc, arid, parched, 
therefore dirty-looking, rough, impassable, shaggy, overgrown (Wohlenberg), a 
place where a light is needed for the wanderer, without which there is no finding 
one's way and no getting through. There is now a light, that is the prophetic word. It 
lights the way, otherwise, without attention to the light, one walks in darkness, falls, 
cannot take certain steps, does not know where one is going. Yea, take heed to this 
light (to tpooéystv, of course, belongs the ac) till it be day. 

When the day is there, one can do without the light, but rather not. So long it is 
necessary to pay attention to this light. 

Now the question is: "What is the dark place, and what is the bright day? 
Gerhard: "By the dawning day most of the ancients understand the day of judgment 
and of the last coming of Christ, which is called kat' eEoyrjv HEpa, the day, since it 
dawns upon us, but does not come to an end; which lights up, but never grows dark; 
which is not followed by night, since there will be no other day, but only eternity." He 
then adduces, as an explanation which he prefers, this: "By the day dawning, and 
the morning star rising, is more properly understood the richer, more perfect, clearer, 
and enlarged knowledge of Christ and the divine mysteries." Thus Paul calls Rom. 
13:12 the Old Testament time night, because it was a time of shadows, compared 
with the revelation of the gospel and the knowledge of Christ in the New Testament. 
Thus he presents the prophetic Scriptures as a light for the dark time until the bright 
day of the New Testament, the gospel, comes. He also says, "| don't have the article. 
But it can be just with reference to the. Last 
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Day at the first dispense with, because there sheer nomen proprium has become. 
He thinks that the Last Day should not so much be called a daybreak and a morning 
star, but rather the sun or the bright noon.' He then concludes, 'This we admit, that 
even this whole time of life is a dark night in comparison with the light of eternal life; 
eternal life, on the other hand, will be clearer than the noonday light. For as the time 
of the Old Testament was night in comparison with that of the New, so also the time 
of the New Testament may be called night, when it is compared with the world to 
come, which will be in glory, where we shall no longer need the light of the 
Scriptures, since there will be no night, no shadow, no cloud, no darkness, but 
immeasurable and eternal clearness, an everlasting day, Revelation 21:23. 21:23. 
Hence we ourselves have followed in ours from the latter interpretation, which 
understands by day the state of eternal life, and by the morning star the full 
knowledge of Christ in eternal life. Neither of these interpretations is contrary to the 
analogy of faith." In his of the quotation, Gerhard has understood day from the Last 
Day, mentioning another, more inadequate interpretation. He says: "Some think that 
by these words the state of believers before conversion and in conversion are 
contrasted in the sense that the morning star of the divine and salvific knowledge of 
Christ rises in the hearts through the apostolic preaching, 2 Cor. 4, 6. But more 
appropriately ntan refers it to the comparison of this life and the life to come. The 
state of this life is compared to a dark place in need of the light of a lamp. The state 
of the life to come is compared to the bright day when Christ, our morning star, will 
shine with full light upon our hearts. Peter, then, exhorts the faithful that in the 
darkness of this life they take careful heed to the prophetic word, which is nowhere 
sounded but in the writings of the prophets, Luk. 3:4; Apost. 13:27, carefully heeded 
until they attain to the light of eternal life." (Ed. Preuss |, 164 a.) So also the Weimar 
Bible, "In the dark place, in this miserable and mortal life, which against the future 
eternal life is a right land of darkness and gloom. The day is the full brightness and 
glorious light of eternal life." To. "rising in the heart": "when there shall be no more 
night, and there shall be no need of a lamp, or of the light of the sun, because God 
Himself shall lighten the elect, Revelation 22:5." She then adds the remark: "May 
there also be a description of the dawn, that is, of the faithful knowledge of Christ, 
which appears to us here and is always to be increased in divine grace, and which 
is followed by the full day of eternal life. Cf. Isa. 8:20." The interpretation of this and 
eternal life is certainly the correct one. In the other, of the natural, that is, innate- 
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The apostle is speaking to converts, for the apostle is speaking to those who have 
been converted, and the apostle is speaking to those who have been converted. The 
apostle is speaking to converts. Their hearts can no longer be compared to a dark 
place. He also speaks to Christians who live in the New Testament. They do not 
need to use the prophecy of the Old Testament as a provisional measure and wait 
for the light of the New Testament, but only to open their eyes; they are already in 
this light. The apostle testifies that he has seen the Christ of the Lord and preached 
to them. This declaration also leads to the thought that a time might come among 
the faithful when knowledge had become so great that there was no longer any need 
of heeding the written word. The ew¢ need not, of course, include: until then, and 
then no more. 

The interpretation preferred by us is nowadays also, as with the ancients, the 
general one. Hosmann: "One cannot, therefore, understand the pre-Christian world 
by the desolate place where the light shines. For that this should still continue for the 
readers, as those who have not yet faith, is just as absurd, and in contradiction with 
the whole Epistle, as already with its heading, as if, in order to be able to understand 
the hearts of the readers under the avypnpdc tom0c, one had to speak of 
says to them that they were only in the beginning of conversion and had not yet 
come to a living knowledge and fellowship of Christ. Better, therefore, to understand 
the present world in its evil and sad condition, which, with its lies and lusts, is a realm 
of darkness, or the present world-time with its historical course, which lies in a 
darkness only partially illuminated by the prophetic word." "What to the nocturnal 
wanderer in the shaggy wilderness is the dawn of daylight, which promises him that 
he will soon stand in the full light of the sun, that is to the Christian, who is now 
attentive to the prophetic word, the dawn of the day of Jehovah, which consists in 
that of which Jesus has told his disciples that he himself, that the kingdom of God is 
at hand, Matth. 24, 32 s.; Mark. 13, 28 s.; Luk. 21, 29 ff., and of which Paul said that 
it must precede the immediately following revelation of the Lord." Huther: "The world 
is the dark place, which is lighted only by the lamp of the divine (more nearly: the 
prophetic) word." If it be pressed that Siauyd@w is to shine forth, to dawn, it may be 
said with Huther, "The time which Peter has in view is that which immediately 
precedes the Parousia, the time when the onpsiov of the Son of Man appears, when 
the faithful are to lift up their heads, because their GaoAvtpwotc is approaching, 
when consequently the morning star, which announces the day, rises in their hearts." 
Only there one must also really think of the dawning, and say to himself: he who is 
so far from the lamp of the Word 
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has held, will then not need the exhortation to this. And if this also be urged, that the 
morning star appears before the dawn, v. Soden has said what is necessary: "Also 
the consequence of the two notions is only true if ev tac Kapdiatc belongs only to 
the morning star; for in itself the morning star rises before the day shines; but probably 
the dawn first awakens the sleepers, and then the morning star rises to them. The 
idea, then, is this: First the Christians have to keep to that light; if in its time the day 
breaks through, then in place of the light the morning star will shine in them. But how 
is the image to be interpreted? The day is the Trapouoia tov Kupiov, v. 16. To this 
interpretation the connection compels, and yyLEpa, the solenary expression for it, 
even apart from our image 3, 10. 12, is the happiest figurative word for it. The morning 
star rises in the hearts, when it becomes clear to the Christians at the onueia of the 
approaching day: the fulfillment of hope is at the door, the HErr draws near." Good of 
the International: "The expression ‘arise in your hearts' need not be regarded as an 
objection to this; it may be taken to denote the &yaAAiaots which the day will bring." 
Luther: "So the gospel is actually in the midst of night and darkness. For all men's 
reason is vain error and blindness; so also the world is nothing else but a kingdom of 
darkness. Now in this darkness God hath kindled a light, which is the gospel, wherein 
we can see and walk as long as we are upon the earth, until the dawn come and the 
day break." "The light we must have and cling to until the last day. After that we shall 
not be allowed of the word, as one extinguishes the natural light when the day 
dawns." (IX, 1360 f.) 

V. 20 gives another important reminder in watching the prophetic word. How 
the participle ytwwaoKovtsc is to be taken, later. This depends on the understanding 
of the Idiac exm@ticems ov yiveto. What is éziAvotci For so it is to be read, not 
émmAvotc, as Grotius wills, nor as Heinsius wills. These are conjectures of 
embarrassment. This then translated: poyteia non est res proprii impetus sen 
instinctus, and would say the same as the first half of v. 21. Nor does etriAuoig mean 
dissolutio, dissolution, in the sense of destruction; which is then to say, "No prophecy 
of Scripture is such that it can be destroyed." The thought is, after all, scriptural. It is 
in Matt. 5:17 f.; 24:35; John 10:35; but it does not mean that. There Peter would have 
written about didAuoic. Also \diacg stands quite in the way; with 1diacg also purely 
nothing can be done. Thus it has also been proposed to conjugate for it Gytac, and 
then to draw this. "On no account," says Spitta, "must the idtocg be weakened in its 
meaning 'eigew,' as if in the 2nd Epistle to St. Peter it always meant merely suus, like 
a simple 
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Possessive pronoun. On the contrary, it everywhere proves the pointing signification 
of self-ascending possession or doing which is proper to it." (Wohlenberg.) And if 
i6@c¢ meant however little, yet still suu8, there would be the unthought of self- 
destruction of divination. The noun éziAvoic does not occur again in the New 
Testament, the verb émAvew twice. Very clear is Mark. 4, 34-. There it is said, The 
Lord spake only in parables; "but in particular he laid it all out for his disciples," 
éméAvev névta. Apost. 19, 39: ev TH EvvOnL® ExkAnoia émAvi-hostat, "so it will be 
cleared up in the ordinary general assembly" (Meyer-Wendt). Thus é2iAvoic means 
resolution, explanation, interpretation. So in the visions of the Rev. Hermas often. 
Aquila gives Gen. 40, 8 XXX with emtAvdpevoc, Aus leger, and XXXX with émiAvotc, 
interpretation. The LXX has Gen. 41:12 Ta evbavio. NUM, Gvdpl Kata TO EvbmVIOV 
abtod éméAvosv, "and he interpreted our dreams to us, to each according to his 
dream." "Almost all commentators here understand by éziAvotc the interpretation of 
the Tpognteia which had happened before" (Huther). "For éiAvoic the context 
permits only the usual sense of interpretation. That the doubters of the parousia 
attempted to reinterpret the Scriptures is evident from 3:4-8:16" (v. Soden). "The 
usual word is eppnveta, 1 Cor. 12:10; 14:26" (Trench). Now the question is, Who 
is the logical subject contained in réiac? Wohlenberg: "Can it accordingly suffer no 
doubt that éziAvotc is to be grasped as interpretation, Deutung . . . the question 
arises, who is meant by the apostle here as the subject, to whom the interpretation 
does not belong. Prophecy itself has been thought of as not interpreting itself; but 
this proposition is in itself, at least in such generality, disputable. This is also to be 
said against the view according to which the prophets are supposed to be the 
subject of interpretation: they should not or could not have interpreted their prophecy 
even without special divine aid. One would also expect a preterite tense instead of 
the present, or yéyovev or éyéveto. One further fails to see how the idea thus 
obtained would be important to the context. One will therefore have to accept as 
rightly existing the interpretation advocated by most commentators, that the hearers 
or readers of the prophecy are to be considered as the subject of the éiAvoic. The 
apostle means to say, that those who possess the prophecy which is from the past, 
and contained in Scripture, must not interpret and interpret it of themselves, on the 
ground of their own, that is to say, taken from their own intellectual speculation." 
And what does ov yivetat 1diac ém1Avosmc mean? Preuschen in the dictionary: 
"Does not fall under own interpretation." Geradeso v. Soden: "Does not fall under 
own interpretation; yiveo& o1 tww6c come under the power of someone or 
something." Hofmann: "It is not subject to any interpretation of the reader taken from 
his own mind. Of all scriptural divination it is true that it is not subject to one's own 
deu-. 
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is not a matter of one's own interpretation." So also Luther: "Then judge yourselves, 
and do not think that you will interpret the Scriptures by your own reason and 
prudence." (IX, 1361 f.) Differently Huther: "By eivai or yivea@ai e. Gen. a relation of 
dependence is expressed, and in such a way that the genitive denotes that on which 
another is dependent . . . . Gen. 40:8 makes the matter clear: the words in which 
Joseph foretells to the captives what is in store for them form the trpo@nteia; this 
presupposes a éziAvotic, interpretation, of the dreams in Joseph; of this Joseph says 
it belongs to God. Likewise he saith to Pharaoh, The interpreting is not with me. 
Hereafter the thought is this: no prophecy of Scripture happens from or depends on 
his own (that is, of him who utters the prophecy) interpretation of the future. Thus 
conceived, the verse stands in close right connection with the preceding, in that it 
indicates why the Adyog mpo@ntikdc is a BéBaoc, to which one rightly pays attention 
as to a lamp in a dark place (namely, because it is not based on a human 
interpretation); but at the same time also with what follows, which serves to explain 
and confirm the thought (by explaining the concept in more detail and confirming the 
negation by the position)." "Only the present tense yivetai does not seem to fit; this 
alone is explained by the fact that the thought is conceived as a general sentence." 
The Weimar Bible gives these two explanations: as its own: "Own interpretation, 
which a man spins out and devises of his own brain, but the interpretation of 
prophetic prophecy must be taken from Holy Scripture itself"; other: "that no 
prophecy contained in Holy Scripture comes from man's own inference (or 
arbitrariness)." According to which of the two explanations one accedes to, the 
participle yiwwoxovtéc will have to be explained. If we take the thought: the prophecy 
of Scripture does not come from the prophet's own interpretation, from his own 
thoughts, then the participle is to be taken causally: Take heed therefore unto the 
prophetic word, knowing this above all things, that no prophecy of Scripture 
proceedeth from human interpretation. V. 21 then continues: It has never been so, 
but is from the Holy Spirit. If we follow the ordinary and certainly correct explanation: 
the Scriptures are not subject to their own (men's) interpretation, the participle is to 
be taken modally: so to take heed, in the manner, with the notabene, that mpatov, 
above all things, to know and keep present, is: it does not apply, to interpret 
according to one's own head, to enter one's thoughts into the Scriptures. V. 21 then 
says why not: the Scripture is not man's word, but the Holy Spirit's word, which only 
he can and ought to interpret. 

V. 21 then speaks of the origin, origin and nature of the Scriptures. There it is 
first said how the Scripture did not come into being: "For not by the will of man was 
there ever a 
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Prophecy was uttered," and then, as in reality, "but, impelled by the Holy Ghost, men 
spake from God." Men have spoken them, if you take that into the text, holy men of 
God, who are called holy precisely because they were set apart to this service and 
work. Gerhard: "peculiaria Spiritus Sancti organa, quae ad hoc praedicationis et 
scriptionis ministerium sanctificavit et consecravit." Men have spoken and written, 
by men's mouth and hand we have received the Scriptures. But it has not gone forth 
thereby teAnpatt dv& pwzov, according to the will, counsel, and purpose of a man, 
but of God. The same contrast of man's intending and God's producing as John 1:13. 
False prophets fall under the sentence, "They deceive you; for they preach of their 
heart's face, and not of the LORD's mouth," Jer. 23:16. In sharp contrast: the true 
prophets d0 & eov, of God, from God. As Christ puts the contrast, "who shall 
discern whether this doctrine be of God (ek tov tisoti), or whether | speak of myself 
(atr' suavtol)," John 7:17. And John 14:10, "The words which | speak, | speak not 
of myself" (az' suavtov). Whereas é6 “tot, from God; they are his thoughts, and 
what and how he would have it said. "It will also be observed, that evidently in 
intended opposition até & sov and av& pwzo1 stand close together; and this also 
will not be accidental, that to the GvOpazor standing at the end corresponds the ov 
dednpatt évipwmov at the beginning. From this verse, too, we see, as already 
intimated, how the writer has to do with a completed prophecy historically behind him, 
to the contemplation of which he has in his turn referred the readers. Hence the aorist 
nvéx& , EAGAnoav. One should not have complained of lack of connection between 
v. 20 and 21. That the readers should not make the interpretation of the scriptural 
prophecy from their own natural, unenlightened minds, is justified by the fact that the 
latter had its origin not from below, but from above, not from the will and effort of a 
man, but from respective inspiration of the Spirit of God, from God Himself. But as 
the origin, so must also be the conception and interpretation of Scripture." 
(Muhlenberg.) How then have men spoken, if not according to their will and 
inspiration? Mgpdpevot, driven by the Holy Spirit, as by the wind the ship, Apost. 27, 
15. 17. "The driving force is the zvebpa Gyiov" (Huther). Plutarch uses of inspired 
prophets the very similar word kivoUyevol; the classics use & sogopsio& a and 
dsogopytos. Calvin still makes the remark, "It says they were driven by the Holy 
Spirit, not of the opinion that they were destitute of their understanding (as the 
heathen invent from their prophets an enthusiasm, ev& ovotaopdc), but because 
they had nothing of themselves 
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dared to speak out for themselves, but only obediently followed the leading of the 
Holy Ghost, who reigned in their mouths, as in his Sanctuary, reigned." This is true, 
of course, not merely of spoken prophecy, but also of written prophecy. Yea, in the 
very form it was before the readers, as zpo@ntsia ypagns, Gerhard calls attention 
to how often Scripture is said to speak (AaAéiv). 

What a wealth of information this passage gives us about the written word! 
The scripture, the prophetic word, in the singular, a complex: the revealed word of 
God, God's book. This is not man's word, but God's word; in its writing it was not at 
all according to man's will, but according to the activity of the Holy Spirit. This is to 
be heeded, and it is to be dealt with, yes, and always, and carefully, as the wayfarer 
in the dark place takes heed to his lantern. This is the only light to which we are 
directed. All else is darkness and leaves us in darkness. Scripture itself is a light - 
shall shine, can shine, glows. So it is intelligible, bright and clear. It is only to be 
heeded. When Cornelius a Lapide remarks with pleasure that Scripture is after all 
called a nocturnal and therefore dark light, one can only pity him that he could not 
have found a better straw. It is precisely at night that one needs a light; only it does 
not belong under a bushel or under the bed. Scripture is the sufficient light, always 
sufficient, but also always necessary; until we come to the lumen gloriae, God gives 
us no other. This light, but this light alone, in his own light. We are warned against 
our own interpretation. Scripture has no need of such, and God has appointed no 
authentic interpreter, either at Rome or elsewhere. In the papacy they say: "That is 
what we have always said: not your own interpretation, but listen to the holy fathers, 
follow the meaning that Mother Church finds in a passage of Scripture. Well says 
Muhlenberg: "Of course, in Idiac there is not the opposition of private interpretation 
and an interpretation to be carried out by the authority of the Church, as the Roman 
Catholic interpretation wants, as if it were called idtomuxyc, and as if there had been 
a tangible place for such ‘authority at that time. But also the opposition of single 
interpretation, single opinion, which always bears a limited character, and general 
interpretation, which pronounces great, universal truths, laws, and principles, is not 
only inappropriate to the use of the language of Idiac-one would expect, say, ylac or 
lag LOvov-but is also foreign to the context. For the readers are merely to be urged 
that they must connect with their attention to the prophetic word the knowledge that 
they do not fall into the danger of using their own reason, detached from the 
Scriptures and their author, the: Holy Spirit (Joh. 16, 13), to rule and rule. Already 
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By the intense attention and contemplation of the prophetic word, which is combined 
with the desire for knowledge and looking forward to the end, when everything, also 
the knowledge, will be perfect, they will be protected from aberrations in 
interpretation and corresponding changes. But it is self-evident that there is also a 
desire to be asked for flawless activity and growth in knowledge (cf. e.g. Eph. 1:17 
ff.; 3:18; Col. 1:9 s.; Phil. 1:9 s.)." Interpretatio privata, non privati. If, therefore, a 
swarming spirit from dreams and from the "mind," or the pope, whose nature in this 
is "vain enthusiasm" (Art. Smalc., p. 323), or a church father, or a council, or the 
"church," or the whole creature, wants to explain Scripture from its own, this is just 
wia éidvaic. If, on the other hand, a private man has the clear Scripture for himself, 
then he is to be followed, there he holds the one light before the eyes. Luther: "Now 
herewith is laid down and struck down all the fathers' own interpretation of Scripture, 
and is forbidden to build upon such interpretation. If Jerome or Augustine or any of 
the fathers have interpreted it themselves, we do not want to be. Peter hath 
forbidden, Thou shalt not interpret it thyself; let the Holy Ghost interpret it himself, or 
let it remain uninterpreted. If therefore one of the holy fathers can prove that he has 
his interpretation from Scripture, which proves that it should thus be interpreted, it is 
right; if not, | should not believe him." This, of course, does not forbid all interpretation 
of Scripture. If one who has a special gift of interpretation from God, knows the 
languages of Scripture, has "senses exercised by habit," and does help others in the 
understanding of Scripture, he does nothing more than hold the light before the eyes 
of one walking in darkness, when he proves that his interpretation is the opinion of 
the Holy Spirit and not his own. When it is asked: Where and how does the Holy 
Spirit interpret? then the great cry applies again: Watch ye the lamp of the Word! 
Gerhard: "The whole question is: Where is that opinion and that interpretation of the 
Holy Spirit to be sought? We say, This is the sense of the Holy Spirit, which is 
obtained from the words of Scripture taken according to their ordinary and proper 
meaning, and which agrees with the scopus of a passage, likewise with what 
precedes and follows, which does not contend against the analogy of faith, that is, 
against the settled and fixed doctrine of Scripture, as set forth in clear and distinct 
passages concerning the several doctrines of faith; and so we say: Scripture is to be 
interpreted by Scripture. If, then, we can take the sense directly from the words of 
Scripture, as we can, so, indeed, we can take the sense of the Holy Spirit from the 
same." On the ground also of this passage we have "the rule that no one should put 
articles of faith, not even an angel," but God Himself in clear Scripture. Ovdév atep 
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V om faith and its formation, with special reference to the human 
will. 


(Conclusion.) 


When the grace of God approaches man in the gospel, it is semper efficax, 
non autem semper effectualis. Divine grace is always efficacious, but not always 
effectual. Grace is always efficacious, but not always effectual; it acts with all its 
power on the will, but it does not always act with success. More on this below. But 
now we must not think that grace only worked a willing in man, that therefore the 
effect, the effect of grace, lay only in the faculty of willing the good and believing the 
promise, but that man himself must decide whether he will actually will and believe, 
but grace works the willing and believing itself (Eph. 1:19; Phil. 1:29; 3:13); the effect 
of the working of grace is that man actually wills and believes the grace of God. 
When grace is efficacious in a particular case, it draws the will not half, but wholly 
to itself; then man cannot only will, but then he wills; then the will cannot only direct 
itself to grace, but then it actually directs itself to it; then man cannot only believe, 
but then he believes. But as long as grace is not successful, the will remains directed 
to sin, just as iron remains on the ground until it is pulled up by the strong magnet. 
Whereas in natural things the will may well be neutral, in that it wills neither the one 
nor the other, and may also freely decide for the one or the other, yet in spiritual 
things this is never the case; there the will has its definite direction, which it never 
loses, any more than it loses the corruption of original sin. Even if, in so far as grace 
controls the will, the carnal nature of it does not so manifest itself, yet, as a natural 
disposition and constitution, this "carnality" remains proper to the will until we go into 
the pit. It is only when, by the almighty influence of God in the gospel, the will is 
directed to grace, that, if and so far as it is controlled by grace, the actual direction 
of the will changes; but never, and in no case, does the will vacillate for a minute 
undecidedly and neutrally between sin and grace. 

We have used the example of the magnet, which either as sin or as grace 
attracts the will of man. This does not mean, however, that the will of man follows 
the influence of this magnet willy-nilly or even forced and with inner reluctance; the 
will cannot be forced; but when sin attracts the will, it follows it gladly, freely, and 
without restraint. 
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And again, when grace directs the will to itself, it does not follow forcedly, but gladly 
and willingly. No matter which direction he takes, whether toward sin or toward grace, 
he always does it freely, willingly, and gladly. But the opinion is not, as if the will 
followed the pull of sin or of grace equally easily, that it could be pulled by grace just 
as easily as by sin, but according to its innate tendency the will strives towards sin, 
while it does not strive towards grace, but rather resists it. Thus on the one side we 
find not only the drawing power of sin upon the will, but also the inward impulse of 
the corrupt will to sin, while on the other side we find, indeed, the drawing power of 
grace, but in the will and in it there is nothing that strives toward grace, inclines toward 
it, but according to its whole original sinful constitution the will only resists grace. If, 
therefore, we will speak thus, we may say that man is more easily drawn by sin than 
by grace. Nor must we imagine the drawing of grace as a physical process, as in the 
case of a magnet; nor does the gospel work with magical power, like a spell, ex opere 
operato; but when, according to John 6:44, God draws man to the Son, he acts with 
him as a homo rationalis, that is, he calls him through the gospel, instructs him, 
convinces him, instills in him confidence in grace, and directs his will to the same. 
This is the way and manner in which God acts upon man and draws him. We would 
add, that in most cases the change of will comes with the inner conviction; but the 
two are not identical, and the second does not necessarily follow the first, but 
sometimes, as in the case of the sin against the Holy Spirit, the conviction wrought 
by God is in the heart, but the will still, through malice, does not have confidence in 
God. 

But the question here suggests itself to us: How is it that, if the grace of God 
is equally seria et efficax in all who hear the word, yet it is not equally effectualis or 
successful in all? All men are by nature equally wicked before God, and equally guilty, 
Rom. 3:23; all men are equally carnal, and therefore hostile to God, John 3:6; Rom. 
8:7; therefore also in all of them the will is by nature directed in like manner, in like 
degree, and with like intensity, to sin and against grace. Now upon the wills of all men 
who hear the gospel, the Holy Ghost worketh by the same means, in like manner, in 
like degree, with like earnestness, and with like intensity. It is true what the Apology 
of the Formula of Concord (Baier III, 16) writes, "that God does not work in all men 
alike," in that to some he does not speak his word at all, to others sometimes, and to 
others abundantly. 
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but when the gospel comes to a person, then grace also comes to the person. And 
this is a general grace (gratia universalis, Tit. 2:11); it is an earnest grace (gratia 
seria, Matth. 23:37; Ezek. 33:11); it is no less earnest with those who reject it than 
with those who accept it; it is an efficacious grace (gratia efficax, Eph. 1:19, 20); it is 
in every case the almighty grace of God, which works powerfully on all who hear the 
word; we have not to suppose a less powerful grace, a less measure of grace, in the 
unconverted than in the converted. It is, however, grace working by means (gratia 
ordinata), and as such it can be successfully resisted by men. But if the magnet of 
grace acts with equal force on the wills of all who hear the gospel, why does it not act 
with equal success? Surely one would think that because the same causes are 
operative under the same circumstances, the effects must also be the same, that 
either all would be undrawn in their wills by it, or none at all. But the fact is, that in 
one case the will is attracted by grace, but in the other it is not. Why not the same 
result in all? Why does the gospel bring about a change of will in some, while others 
remain in their old mind? Does not the will decide by itself the direction it will take or 
keep? No, for that would mean, in other words, that the will wants something. The 
direction of the will is always determined by something that lies outside the will. But 
then, under the same conditions, the same causes should produce the same effects. 
Whence the actual difference? No man knows. Only this is certain, that if the will 
persists in its natural direction, and therefore does not will grace, then the fault is not 
God's, but man's; he did not will, and that he did not will is his fault. If, on the other 
hand, the will turns to grace, if it trusts and believes, then man indeed performs this 
work, this activity of faith, but that he now does this has been brought about 
exclusively by the drawing of God's grace, or of God Himself through the Gospel. In 
the one case man has all the blame, in the other God all the credit. 

We would like to go into one more point here, which we have already touched 
upon. In conversion, however, the direction of the will is changed; the will is turned 
away from sin and towards grace. But this is not to say that the will itself now changes 
or even loses its innate nature and constitution, so that the sinful tendency even of 
the will would be entirely eradicated. For just as original sin is not eradicated from the 
human system by regeneration, but remains with us even in the state of grace. 
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And if the iron does not lose its specific gravity, even if it is held up by a strong 
magnet, it does not lose its specific gravity, even if it is held up by a strong magnet. 
Iron does not lose its specific gravity even if it is held up by a strong magnet. Thus 
also the tendency to sin still clings to the will of the born-again, though not in so far 
as it is directed towards grace and controlled by it, but in so far as it is still the will of 
a sinful man. This is also evident in the fact that the will even of Christians, in so far 
as it is not under the dominion of grace, always and immediately falls again to sin, 
as our sins of weakness prove to us. This also explains the constant struggle 
between the outward and the inward man among us, as Paul describes it Rom. 7. 
Not that the old man and the new man each have a special organ of the will, but both 
use the same faculty of the will; but according as either original sin or grace 
influences and controls this will more strongly, it will turn to the one or the other, and 
through the members of the body will carry out what either original sin or grace 
determines the will to do. As soon as the will lets go of grace, it falls again to sin, and 
only in so far and so long as it is under the dominion and influence of grace will it not 
fall to sin. Hence it is so important that the will should remain continually under the 
influence of the word heard or learned, that it should be, as it were, constantly drawn 
away from sin and directed to grace; for where the influence of the gospel on the will 
ceases, the same immediately leaps back into its old and inherent and therefore 
natural direction. The will behaves here somewhat like a spring, which immediately 
springs back into its former position as soon as the influence of the magnet ceases. 
This would not be the case, however, if original sin itself had been eradicated in the 
new birth, and the will had been entirely deprived of its inclination to sin; but in this 
case this weight is attached even to the will that is born again. It is not the case that 
when the will has once been properly directed towards grace, it now retains this 
direction and is fixed in it - that is, "once in grace, always in grace" - but it remains 
directed towards grace only so long as it is attracted by it. Where this ceases, man 
falls from the state of grace, and is again carnally minded as before. 

From this discussion the following should follow: Because man, after his 
original sinful corruption, is carnally minded and hostile to God, and thus by nature 
wills evil and does not will good; because in conversion this original sin is not 
eradicated, but clings to man throughout his life: so now also the will of man will 
remain carnal and hostile to God until the moment when he is attracted by the mighty 
grace of God in the gospel and is directed to it, that therefore between these two 
directions of will 
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no neutral state can be found, and that when the influence of grace or of the Gospel 
on the will ceases, it immediately falls back into its old direction, so that here, too, no 
neutral point can be found. A neutrality of the will would only be possible and 
conceivable if not only the guilt of original sin, but above all things original sin itself 
were eradicated from human nature and ,wholly effaced in conversion. But since, 
according to Scripture and experience, this is not the case, there can be no neutrality. 

Faith is essentially a willing of God's grace and a trust of the heart in the 
gracious God. Now although this trust is in no way produced by any act of the human 
will, or comes about at all by any faculty of man, but is wrought by the Holy Spirit 
alone through the gospel, it nevertheless remains certain that this trust itself is an 
activity of the will and of the soul, and therefore a work of man. For just as "to will" 
and "to desire," "to love," and "to hate," and "to hope," are soul-activities of man, so 
also "to trust" and "to believe." God certainly works faith, but it is not God who 
believes in me or for me, but | believe, man trusts in God, man appropriates to himself 
the grace of God. God works and gives and sustains life, but it is man who lives. That 
trust must be an act of man is also shown by the first commandment and all the 
Proverbs of Scripture, where such trust is demanded of man, although it is not always 
spoken of as trust in the gracious God in Christ, but badly of trust in God. But the fact 
that God demands such trust from man does not prove that man can also perform it 
and awaken it in himself, but these sayings (Prov. 3:5; Ps. 118:8) show that this trust 
is something that is not performed by God but by man.*) Therefore, when we say 
that trust is a work of man, the opinion is not that man works and produces the same 
in himself, but that it is an activity, an accomplishment of man, that man does 
something by believing and trusting. Inasmuch as faith is wrought in us by God, it is 
exclusively a work of God; but inasmuch as man performs this activity of faith, itis a 
work of man. 

If we regard this trust, willing, and believing simply as mental activity, then it 
is distinguished as such from the other activities of the soul. 


*) In his "Sermon on Good Works" Luther writes (St. L. X, 1300): "On the other hand, the 
first and highest, most noble good work is faith in Christ, as he says John 6:28, when the Jews 
asked him: 'What shall we do that we may do good godly works?’ Answer: 'This is the good divine 
work, that ye believe on him whom he hath sent." 
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There is no difference between the trust, desire, and faith that is found in other 
people, for example, when a person trusts his friend, when he wants his help, when 
he believes in an idol. Materially there is no difference. For in conversion no new 
organ of the soul is created in man, nor is any new function of the soul wrought in 
him; but, considered as a mental activity, it is the same willing, trusting, and believing 
that is found in man in his natural state. If, for instance, the Catholic trusts in St. 
Apollonia to cure his toothache; if the heathen, striving for power and dominion, 
places his confidence in Jupiter; if Wallenstein firmly trusts in his star: all this, 
considered materially as a simple activity of the soul, is the same as when a 
Christian trusts in God to help him in trouble, or when he relies on God's grace to 
forgive his sins. The difference is in the object on which the willing, trusting, and 
believing is directed and founded. "To have one God is to trust and believe. But from 
this it is evident that their [the Gentiles'] trust is false and unjust; for it is not placed 
in the one God, besides whom there is truly no God in heaven or on earth." (Muller, 
p. 389, 18.) Formally, then, there is quite a tremendous difference. To the desiring 
and willing, to the trusting and believing, an entirely new object is here given, 
namely, the gracious God, or the grace of God in Christ JEsu. While the confidence 
of the heathen is vain and empty, because the very object on which it is founded is 
vain and empty, the confidence of the Christian is not vain and empty, because the 
grace of God is something solid, true, certain, and real. That Christian faith is not a 
delusion is not because it is a new activity of the soul, but because it has something 
real and true for its object. We see here already that in the activity of faith there can 
be no saving power, for then every faith would save, even that of the Turk; but it 
must lie in the object of faith, in the grace of God and the merit of Jesus Christ. 

This is not opposed to the fact that, according to Scripture, faith is wrought in 
us by the almighty power of God. For it is not in conversion that the ability to believe 
and trust is first wrought and created in us; for that a man possesses this ability he 
actually proves by placing his trust in this or that. But that he now places his trust 
precisely in the grace of God, this he cannot do of himself; God must work in him. 
For according to all the data of his experience and knowledge, according to all the 
conclusions of his understanding and reason, man cannot come to the thought that 
God is gracious to him for Christ's sake; even if he is told so, he cannot 
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Yet he cannot grasp and comprehend it, he considers it foolishness, he is spiritually 
blind. Nor is there anything in him by which his trust, hitherto placed in vain things, 
might now be directed to God; there is no power in him by which his active and living 
will, so active in sin, might be changed and directed to forgiveness; he is simply 
spiritually dead. This change of mind and will must be brought about in man by 
something from without, here the power of God working in the gospel. So this fiducia 
cordis erga Deum is not material, as a mere activity of the soul, but formal, as an 
activity of the soul directed to God's grace, a work and creature of God brought about 
in conversion. God, in the Gospel, holds out to man a new object, the free grace and 
forgiveness of sins; by which he works not trust at all, but trust precisely to this grace. 
Inasmuch, therefore, as this confidence is directed to this grace, it is exclusively a 
work of God. Therefore also Christian faith is by its very nature not a fiducia cordis 
at all, but a fiducia cordis erga Deum sive gratiam Dei. Trust par excellence is not 
the Christian faith, but the faith which has for its object the grace of God. The faith 
which stops with the first article makes no one blessed, but must necessarily include 
the second article. 

Faith may be considered according to its justifying and its sanctifying power. 
The two should be strictly separated, for faith, in so far as it justifies and sanctifies a 
man before God, must not be confused with faith, in so far as it is the element of life 
that reorganizes the whole course of a man's life. It is the same faith both times, but 
they are different functions of it. Repentance precedes beatific faith, so that without 
such repentance of sin faith in the forgiveness of sins is not possible at all. For how 
should he desire forgiveness who does not even recognize his sins, or who is not 
sorry for them? But though heartfelt repentance always precedes faith, yet therein 
does not lie the justifying power; God does not make the sinner blessed because he 
is sorry for his sins. If this were the case, then faith and also the Saviour would be 
superfluous; then Judas also would have been blessed. 

Also faith itself, as we have seen, is a work, an act of man, and it is a good 
work, since God requires faith and is pleased with it, Jer. 5, 3; Hebr. 11,6. But 
because of this faith does not justify. For the scripture testifies again and again (Rom. 
3,28) that a man is not justified by works, but only by faith. If faith is mentioned here 
in contrast to works, then it cannot be considered as a work, because otherwise the 
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The opinion is that we are not justified by other works, but by this one work, namely 
faith, we are justified. In that case, too, the whole suffering and death of our Saviour 
would be superfluous; all that would then be necessary would be this, that we believe 
in God, that we thus perform this work of faith. Then it would be of no consequence 
whatsoever what a man believed; so long as every man was earnest and sincere in 
his faith, every man would be blessed according to his faith. But in justification faith, 
as a doing and a work, does not come into consideration at all. We are not justified 
for the sake of faith, but "by faith." So faith justifies not as a work, but as an 
instrument; not by what it is, but by what it has; not for the sake of its intrinsic ethical 
value, but for the sake of its object. The hand which holds the money comes into 
consideration only as a means, as a tool; but the money which | hold in my hand 
makes me rich. The food by which | eat is necessary, but it is the food that satisfies 
me. So also one is justified by what he believes: the merit of Christ and the grace of 
God. Therefore it is so important to have right doctrine, that Christ's merit may be 
rightly painted before men's eyes, that they may know exactly what they are to 
believe. For in what Christ has done for us, and what is offered to us in the Gospel, 
is the justifying and saving power, "Fides justificat non praedicamento qualitatis, ut 
est opus aut virtus, sed relationis, in suo correlate seu per suum correlatum, id est, 
res credita, meritum Christi fide acceptum, justificat." (Quenstedt on Baier Ill, p. 
149.) Inasmuch as God works this faith in us, it is a work of God; inasmuch as man 
performs this faith, it is an activity or work of man. But in justification faith comes into 
consideration neither as God's work nor man's work, but merely as the means and 
instrument whereby one appropriates to himself the justifying and saving merit of 
the Saviour, or the grace of God. Therefore, however much we emphasize that we 
are justified and saved by faith alone, we must be careful not to let faith be anything 
but a means and instrument in this transaction. In itself faith has no more justifying 
power than any other work of man; indeed, considered as a work, even our faith is 
not yet perfect, and we need forgiveness even for what our faith still lacks in its 
perfection. But faith - and this is true even of the very weakest faith - has the 
peculiarity that it appropriates and holds fast the grace of God and the merit of Christ. 
If this could be done by any other means and in any other way than by faith, then 
man could certainly be justified and saved in some other way than by faith. 
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the proposition that we are justified by faith alone. But now grace is offered to us by 
a free promise alone, and therefore it can only be received by faith, the correlative 
of the promise. Thus we see that the saving power is not in faith itself, but in the 
object of faith, the merit of Christ. From this it follows that weak faith just as well 
justifies and saves as strong faith; for it grasps and holds the same object, only it 
does not hold it so firmly, and is therefore in greater danger of losing it. 

But we also confess in the third article, "The Holy Ghost hath sanctified me in 
the faith." This does not mean the justifying, but the sanctifying power of faith. Faith, 
after all, is a new disposition; the believer, inasmuch as he believes, is no longer 
carnal and hostile to God, but spiritual and friendly to God, and thus man's inward 
position toward God has become quite another. His heart is renewed. Because he 
has found grace and forgiveness and blessedness in God, his heart is filled with 
such feelings towards God that he no longer wants and seeks evil, which God hates, 
but strives to find and do what is good and pleasing to God, Rom. 12, 2. As a result 
of this change of heart, man gains a completely different outlook on life: what he 
once liked to do, he avoids and flees; what he once did not want, he now pursues. 
A new being lives in him, a new man, who also shapes his whole walk differently; a 
new element of life seems to animate him, which gives him strength to fight and win 
against the devil, the world and the flesh, and makes him capable of all good works. 
But this spiritual being, this new man, or whatever else it may be called, is nothing 
else than faith in its sanctifying crast. For while the justifying power of faith consists 
in its appropriating to itself the beatific merit of Christ, the sanctifying power of faith 
consists in its working a new life. While the former is hidden from the eyes of men, 
the latter shows itself in the work and walk; while the latter makes the Christian, the 
latter shows him; while the justifying power of strong as well as of weak faith is equal, 
the sanctifying power of weak faith is less. For the smaller the light, the weaker the 
shine; but the greater and stronger the faith, the more will it be able to resist 
temptations, and be fruitful in good works. But, whether great or small, this 
sanctifying power of faith is found in every believer. As little as one can separate the 
rays from the light, so little can one separate pious living and good works from faith. 
For this is the very nature of faith, that it mends and sanctifies the life of man. Where 
this does not happen, faith is dead, Jam. 2, 17. 20. A dead faith is not a faith of the 
heart at all, but only a faith of the mouth. 
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The faith of the dead and the faith of the head can be found in a person without a 
change of mind and will having taken place in him. The dead faith, therefore, which 
lacks fiducia cordis, has no justifying power and shows no sanctifying power. Now, 
true as it is that a pious life follows from faith according to its sanctifying power, yet 
its justifying power is not founded therein; faith does not justify, inasmuch as in it lies 
the power to reform and reform the life and walk of the believer, not for the sake of 
subsequent good works, but solely for the sake of the merit of JEsu Christ, which we 
take hold of and appropriate to ourselves through faith. E. K. 
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Church Hymnal for Lutheran Congregations of the Unaltered Augsburg Confession. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. medium format, with 
appendix, MCA. Bound in cloth with gilt title. 80 cts. School edition, without 
appendix, MCO, 378 pp. 65 Cts. 

New in this hymnal is the consideration of modern language and spelling rules and 
research in the field of hymnology, furthermore the increase of antiphons as well as songs, to 
which 43 new ones have been added, finally the biographical index of the songwriters as well as 
the addition of an order of service, the Eisenach and the new pericope series adopted by the 
Synodal Conference. The genuinely evangelical content has remained the same, as it should 
and, God willing, will until the Last Day. 

F. B. 

THE BOOK OF BOOKS. A Brief Introduction to the Bible for Christian 
Teachers and Readers. By John Schaller. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Mo. $1.35... 

For the characterization of this excellent writing we let follow here some passages from the 
preface of the author: "No one who recognizes the urgent need for more and better Bible- 
study among our people will deny that those who are to be the leaders in this desirable 
endeavor should have at hand, in compact form, what every reader of the Bible should 
know concerning its history as a book. Who were the writers of the various parts of the 
Scriptures; under what circumstances each book was written; what we know of the 
special purpose of each book; how the varioiis books came to be assembled in the 
volume which we now call Holy Writ; how this volume was handed down to us - these 
and kindred questions in great number must on occasion be answered, not only by our 
pastors, but also by those who are called upon to aid in the Christian education of our 
children and young people." "Whatever faults may otherwise be found to disfigure this 
book, it is confidently asserted that every statement it contains was written with sincere 
faith in that fundamental truth that all Scripture is given by divine inspiration, the holy 
men of 
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God having verily and truly written the words which the Holy Ghost taught them. This 
position may be sneered at as old-fashioned and unprogressive; but an experience of 
many years has proved it to be the only safe and sane one for a Christian to maintain, 
since it rests upon the Scripture's own witness of itself.'' We wish the book the widest 
circulation. F.B. 


COMMON SERVICE BOOK OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH. Authorized by 
The General Synod, The General Council, The United Synod in the South. 
The Lutheran Publication Society, Philadelphia. 

The most important theologians of the three English synods worked on this order of worship. The 
result can rightly be called excellent. But this is not to say that there is no room for criticism. Here is just 
one or two examples. If in the Lutheran Church it is the sermon, which is always preached, to which 
everything else must conform, then in most services the order of things will leave the impression of being 
independent and coordinated. All too often one will miss the logic of the service when one relates the 
liturgical part to the content of the sermon heard. Also, the litany seems to us to be intoned too often. The 
connection between the Antiphon: "0 Lord, have mercy upon us!" and the following Responsory: 
"Thanks be to God" is also not clear. Connected is "The Hymnal" of the above three Synods. The 
whole comprises 318 + 656 pages, without becoming heavy and unwieldy. FB: 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE SO-CALLED ''LUTHER'S TESTAMENT IN 
ENGLISH" - TYNDALE'S NEW TESTAMENT. By L. Franklin Gruber. 35 Cts. 

In this paper Griiber also comes to the following conclusions: "Tyndale generally follows 
Luther's New Testament very closely, and in places minutely. "It is also seen that 
just to value or to magnify the importance of Tyndale's translation by pointing to 
the fact that it survives to so large an extent in King James's Version, as well as in 
the Revised Version, is therefore inadvertently also to emphasize an inherent 
dependence of those English versions upon Luther's great original Protestant 
Version. And, moreover, to emphasize the extent to which that translation lies at 
the basis of the English language even of our day, is in a sense to emphasize the 
extent to which the features of a parent are reproduced in the child. As the Bible, 
especially the New Testament, in those formative days of the English language, 
was the most generally read, and almost the one book, especially as England tended 
towards Protestantism, the natural result was the establishing of the language 
practically upon the English version of the Scriptures. And, as the successive 
versions were in large measure based upon that of Tyndale, mostly retaining its 
very phraseology, the language of Tyndale's version largely survives, not only in 
our present Bible, but" even in the very language of the English-speaking world. 
Indeed, it is readily conceivable that if Tyndale's version had been different in its 
phraseology, and had been equally followed by the succeeding versions, the 
English language of our day might be correspondingly different." The 71-page treatise 
here offered is a reprint from the Lutheran Church Review and may be obtained from the author, 
1213 Hague Ave, St. Paul, Minn. F.B. 


Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, O. , has sent us: 
1. "Enjoying Church Work." By Rev. L. H. Schuh, Ph. D. 40 cts.. 
2. "The LORD is God!" By W. Schmidt, $1.00. - A narrative of the time of the prophet Jonah, with 
the motto, "The false idols make a mockery; The LORD is God, the LORD is God. Give glory to our God!" 
F.B. 
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I. America. 

Several reviews of the second volume of the undersigned's Dogmatics 
have appeared in the journals of the Ohio Synod. These reviews are not in an 
unfriendly tone. In part, more praise is expressed in the same than we think 
warranted. But exhibitions are also made. Because in these expositions points of 
Christian doctrine are touched upon in regard to which an understanding is 
worthwhile, we intend, in the interest of understanding, to discuss these expositions 
in a few short articles in this journal. 

F. P. 

What we must avoid in the interest of godly unity is the conclusion of an 
ecclesiastical union on the basis of only partial consensus. It is true that a partial 
consensus is not to be underestimated. It can and should be used as a starting point 
and basis for doctrinal discussions when the occasion arises. But a partial 
consensus is not sufficient for an ecclesial union. This is evident from the fact that 
nowhere in Scripture is permission given to the church to depart in any article from 
the Christian doctrine revealed in Scripture. The church is not the master of Christian 
doctrine, so that she may add to or subtract from it according to circumstances, but 
is only a servant of the divine word for the confession of it. To be sure, the Church 
should bear weakness in knowledge even in her own midst, and she certainly has 
opportunity enough for this. But when weakness in knowledge demands 
ecclesiastical recognition and thereby actually wants to be acknowledged as a norm 
of Christian doctrine alongside God's Word, it no longer belongs to the category of 
weakness, but becomes false doctrine, which the Christian Church must reject. 
Then, practically, the matter is much simpler than is often supposed. Christian 
doctrine is not a great bundle of incoherent individual doctrines, so that one could 
lose half a dozen of them without being aware of it and without being convinced of 
the loss of them. On the contrary, Christian doctrine, as Luther so often reminds us, 
is a sestring ring, that is, it forms a great inner unity. The apostle Paul emphasizes 
this great inner unity when he says: "I did not think that | knew anything among you 
apart from Jesus Christ crucified," 1 Cor. 2:2. Whoever believes, through the action 
of the Holy Spirit, that we have forgiveness of sins and blessedness without our own 
worthiness, solely through the grace acquired by Christ, may be temporarily 
confused in his thoughts by objections. But if, through God's grace, the light of sola 
gratia propter Christum crucifixum remains in him, the Holy Spirit remains in him, 
and with it the ability and willingness to hear God's word and to be led back by it to 
the way of truth. This is what Luther means in the much quoted words: "Where this 
sun" (that we become blessed by grace without our own worthiness) "shines and 
glows in the heart, there is a right, certain understanding of all things, that one may 
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can stand and hold fast in all articles, that Christ is true man, born of the Virgin Mary, 
and also true God Almighty, born of the Father for ever, Lord above all angels and 
above all creatures. Item, so he believes and teaches rightly of the Holy Spirit, of 
baptism, sacrament, good works, resurrection of the dead; so he walks simple in 
faith, does not dispute or argue about God's word, does not stir up quarrels or 
doubts. And if any man come to dispute one or more of these articles, a Christian 
may defend himself, and repel them: for he hath the right Master, the Holy Ghost, 
which alone revealeth these articles from heaven, and is given to all them that hear 
or receive this word from Christ. Therefore such a one will not be led astray into 
heresy and error; and whether he lacks or stumbles, yet, if only he does not fall from 
it, he will soon get back on track. For this light consumes and dispels the clouds and 
darkness, and again directs and straightens him." (St. L. VIII, 630.) 

Pk: 

Is unionist practice church-dividing? This question has again recently 
become the subject of discussion in church periodicals. In response to the testimony 
given in our periodicals against the attempts at union emanating from the General 
Synod, the Norwegian "Kirketidende" of February 21, 1917, for example, stated: One 
must first examine whether a church or synod stands right in principle in the matter. 
If it does not explicitly condemn unionist practice, however, it must be regarded as 
an un-Lutheran body. If, on the other hand, the synod or communion in question 
takes the right stand on principle in this matter, we must recognize it as Lutheran, 
even if its practice is evil. It is then a defect in the handling of right ecclesiastical 
discipline, against which testimony must be given, but which is not to be judged as 
separating the church. Similarly, D. L. S. Keyser, in the General Synodist organ 
Lutheran Church Work and Observer on 13. December 1917, in an article entitled 
"Union and Unionism," that the three bodies involved in the work of union, the 
General Synod, the Council, and the Southern Synod, have confessed the Lutheran 
Confessional Scriptures and wish to unite on that basis, and then goes on to say, 
"It may be said - indeed, it has been said: 'The united bodies are all right in doctrine, 
but there are differences of practice that should keep them apart.' In reply we would 
say, then the objector is setting up some other norm for unity than the Lutheran norm 
- that of the Augsburg Confession. Are men truly Lutheran when they do that? Are 
they not going beyond the requirements of the generic Lutheran Confession ? We 
maintain that these three bodies have accepted - and that in the quia sense - the 
aforesaid doctrinal basis, and therefore have brought about their fusion according to 
fundamental Lutheran doctrine and law. But does this fact mean that the United 
Lutheran Church is indifferent to, and will wink at, wrong practices, if any exist among 
us? Not at all. It means only that, according to the Augsburg Confession, these 
differences do not constitute a truly Lutheran cause for separation. As to any 
compromising practices that may obtain, they are left for future discussion, 
adjudication, and adjustment." On this execution the Ohio "Church Newspaper" of 
December 29, 1917, remarks: "As to this question again in 
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is a very practical thing: three great synodal unions have united into one body, 
although all three confess that they are far from being united in practice. And the 
matter concerns us also; for we are very directly invited to take the same step. So 
also the Lutheran from the General Council reproaches it to the lowa Synod that it 
could have done much more if it had long since united with the Council, 
notwithstanding the difference in practice, and that today the lowa Synod could do 
much more if it joined in the above-mentioned union of the three Synodical bodies. 
The matter is quite simple. You can see it at a glance: the practice cannot be left 
hanging in the air. No one has yet dared to count it among the ‘ceremonies instituted 
by men’. That right unity in practice is really necessary, if one wants to establish right 
church fellowship pleasing to God, can be seen at once if one distinguishes what is 
to be understood by practice. Practice is the ecclesiastical doing and leaving that 
expresses church doctrine. Doctrine without corresponding doings is - well, let us 
say: Emptiness! What we teach and profess in words, if we believe it from the heart, 
we will also teach and profess with our actions and deeds. If we do not, well, 
everyone knows what we lack: we do not understand our own words, or we do not 
believe them ourselves in spite of all our assertions to the contrary. Jesus himself 
rebukes the "Teacher," the "Teacher" in an unmistakable way. Doctrine and practice 
belong together like confession of word and confession of deed. Full doctrine is 
nothing other than doctrine manifested in word and deed; full, correct confession is 
nothing other than confession manifested in word and deed. It is never enough to 
say the right words with the mouth or to put them on paper and sign them, and only 
then see whether we want to do and act accordingly. Let us take an example. The 
Augustana says that for right unity in the churches it is necessary that "the 
sacraments be administered according to the divine word. There we have already 
the practice; for administering the sacrament is a solemn ecclesiastical act. Now 
here comes a Methodist, there a Presbyterian, still further a Baptist, and wants the 
sacrament from us. Can we pass it to them? The General Synod says yes, in the 
General Council some say yes and some say no, and some are well unsure what to 
say and do. But the Augustana puts an end to all such divisions; true unity in the 
churches means administering the sacraments according to the divine word. Only 
when all churches agree in this and act according to it, do they have the spiritual 
unity that God desires. God's Word, however, irrefutably teaches clearly that in the 
sacrament Christ's true body and Christ's true blood are administered; he who 
denies this, as the above-mentioned sectarians do, cannot and must not be admitted 
to the sacrament. Thus doctrine and practice merge, walk hand in hand. But where 
teaching is otherwise, or where one thing is taught and the other practised, there is 
not the unanimity which the Augustana calls the ‘true,’ but quite another. Of false 
unanimity, however, the world is already full enough." Now these would be three 
different representations of the principle of the community of faith as touched by the 
union of the General Synod with the Council and the Southern. We would have two 
more things to add: 1. What 
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The demand of "Kirketidende", namely that a Lutheran body must declare itself 
unambiguously against unionist practice if it wants to demand recognition as a 
Lutheran body, is not met in the very articles of union of the three synods mentioned. 
"Kirketidende" said: "If a synod does not want to take a stand on the matter, it is to 
be strongly feared that it is not right with its Lutheranism; for that a synod which is 
really genuinely Lutheran should want to keep silent on such a question in our 
country and in our time is unthinkable." But the unthinkable is here event; we have 
reread the constitution of the new body, and find not a word in it about pulpit 
fellowship, communion, and cooperation with non-Lutherans. "Kirketidende" could 
thus have spared itself the article which our position on the Union work of the General 
Synod has provoked. 2 As far as the matter in principle is concerned, it is above all 
to be emphasized: Precisely also the going out of fellowship with false believers is a 
characteristic which Christ looks for in His Church. He who does not act accordingly 
acts contrary to an express command of Christ. Deficiencies and infirmities in 
ecclesiastical discipline, however, we bear upon individual Christians and 
congregations. But the very practice in the point of pulpit fellowship and communion 
touches the essence of ecclesiastical orthodoxy. Unionism cuts off the root of the 
confessional principle. Whoever, like D. Keyser, wants to make the practice of other 
believers out to be an adiaphoron, as far as it touches the merger, when one has put 
his agreement with the confessional writings on record, not only, as the 
"Kirchenzeitung" proves, takes a very external view of the concept of orthodoxy, but 
overlooks the fact that God's Word has spoken just as clearly on the points in 
question as it has of the deity of Christ, of reconciliation, justification, and the 
resurrection from the dead. Apart from those passages which expressis verbis 
condemn syncretism, as Rom. 16, 17; 2 Cor. 6 ; 1 Tim. 6, 3, all the words of Scripture 
which deal with the unity of the Church are flatly repugnant to the unionistic principle. 
Our ancient dogmatists have quite rightly set side by side as separatist the schism 
and syncretism; in other words, they emphasize that both by the division wrought by 
false prophets and by an ungodly union with those who lead false doctrine, the true 
unity of the Church as Christ would have it is destroyed. Unionism is spiritual 
fornication. It abolishes a godly union and enters into an ungodly union. It destroys 
the nature of the church as a confessional church. The fact that the Lutheran Church 
in our country does not want to recognize this shows how far they have departed 
from Scripture, from the Confession, and from Luther. Of the Unionist preachers who 
want to give the sacrament to Zwinglians and Lutherans without distinction, Luther 
says that he cannot believe that there are such preachers; "but if there is one, he 
must have a heart harder than any steel, stone, or diamond; he must certainly be an 
apostle of wrath." (XVII, 2446.) G. 

Under the heading "The True Basis of Union" we find in the following 
message: "The secretary of the Preliminary Commission of the Episcopal World 
Conference on Faith and Order recently 
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received a letter from the Greek Orthodox Metropolitan of Grevena, Greece. It is 
interesting because it takes the Lutheran position that any ecclesiastical union 
without unity of faith is impossible. 'This union [of the churches],' he says, 'so dear, 
for which the veteran Church throughout the East has very frequently contended, 
and which she never ceases praying for, to-day, if ever, is imperative for the peoples 
whose Christian conscience has been so sorely tried. Responding eagerly and with 
brotherly love to your summons, I congratulate you from the depths of my heart, 
and I praise your Christ-aiding initiative; and as a representative of the Orthodox 
Greek Church I utter one prayer: that it may not be forgotten that the contemplated 
union of the different churches of Christ must be set on an unshakable foundation, 
unity in matters of dogma. For then only will the unity of the Christian peoples be 
secure and certain, when the unity of dogma shall be established as its basis and 
foundation. For how shall we sincerely say that "we are all one," and that among 
us "there is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither male nor female" when each 
one, as seems fit to him personally, holds his own beliefs and opinions?" - The 
principle is perfectly true. But judging from previous negotiations held with the Greek 
Church, we fear that the Metropolitan reckons to the "unshakable foundation" of the 
Church, and to unity in dogma, also the divine order of bishops as agents of salvation. 
This example again shows that the unity of the Church is not in the hands of men, 
but that the Holy Spirit, by leading hearts back to God's Word, must create unity. As 
is well Known, as early as the sixteenth century young Greeks were studying in 
Wittenberg. The Augsburg Confession and Luther's Catechism were translated into 
Greek. In the second half of the sixteenth century Jakob Andrea, Lukas Osiander, 
Heerbrand and others entered into contact with the Patriarch of Constantinople. Later 
negotiations with the Greek Church were also without result. F.P. 

The Christian religion after the war. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. hopes that as 
a result of the war, which has so obviously brought out the good qualities of man, the 
Christian church will rid itself of all "creeds" and of all speculation "about the hereafter. 
This is a tangible confirmation of the words of Scripture: "You beat them, but they do 
not feel it; you afflict them, but they do not mend. They have a hard face like a rock, 
and will not repent," Jer. 5:3. Rockefeller sets forth his thoughts in a pamphlet, "The 
Christian Church; What of Its Future? Reprinted from the Saturday Evening Post 
of February 9, 1918." Rockefeller cannot be said to be expressing a new thought. 
What he writes, and writes apparently bona fide, represents the Unitarian perversion 
of the Christian religion, which is on a course of conquest by the Christian Church. 
There is much talk of combating sin. But that sin involves a guilt before God, which 
could only be redeemed by the atoning blood of the incarnate Son of God, belongs 
to the "theoretical religion" which is now to be developed into the "applied religion". 
This "applied" or "practical" religion also has the goal: "personal, spiritual relation 
between the soul and its God". But this personal commun- 
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The first concern of the religion is not to establish a relationship with God through 
faith in Christ crucified for the sins of the world, but through ""sympathetic interest 
in all of the great problems of human life; in social and moral problems, those of 
industry and business, the civic and educational problems; in all such as touch the 
life of man. As its first concern, it [bie angetoanbte religion] would encourage 
Christian living seven days a week, fifty-two weeks in the year, rather than 
speculation about the hereafter." Winchester Donald of Boston expressed this more 
drastically some twenty years ago when he said of “applied religion": "Religion 
accounts Boston as of equal importance with the New Jerusalem." (The Expansion 
of Religion, p. 125.) Unfortunately, this view of the Christian religion is by no means 
remote from a portion of the American Lutheran Church. Fi.P: 

Methodist Unification Plans. For seventy-five years the Methodist Church 
has been divided into two great camps. The break was brought about in 1844 by the 
Slavery Days. When abolitionism became an acute question in American politics, 
the Northern Methodists strongly advocated abolition, and thus the division occurred 
from the Southerners, who held the Southern point of view. At the present time about 
two-thirds of the American Methodists are in the Northern Church and one-third in 
the Southern. Included in the total number of the latter are about 300,000 Negroes, 
who form a separate Colored Conference. For some years past, commissions have 
existed in the two main bodies, which have the task of bringing about a reunion. The 
difficulties which this effort has encountered are threefold. 1) Doctrinal position. In 
the Eastern Methodist the difference in doctrinal position was stated some time ago, 
as follows: "Our brethren in the South are more loyal to the Bible as the Word of 
God and the doctrines and usages of Methodism than we of the Northern Church. 
They are not ignorant of the fact that the colleges and theological seminaries of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church have largely taken up with the rationalistic infidel 
views of the Bible promulgated by the Graf-Wellhausen school of higher critics, 
and that this faith- and soul-destroying, diabolical teaching is in the course of study 
prescribed for applicants to our ministry, and conspicuously in evidence in our 
Sabbath-school literature. The most exact and persistent advocate of those views 
is Dr. Lyman Abbott, who was more highly honored by the General Conference at 
Saratoga Springs than any other man. .. . Will the conservative Church South unite 
with the liberal Church North, much larger and more influential? This is the 
question that outweighs any other, if not all others, and may prevent a- union that 
otherwise appears to be certain in the near future?’ - 2) Organization. The question 
of what should be the legislative and juridical authority of the General Conference 
(roughly = Synod of Delegates), and in what way the Regional Conferences (roughly 
= District Synods) should organize themselves according to territory and jurisdiction, 
poses difficulties. The plan recently proposed by the Commissions advocates the 
formation of six Regional Conferences, organized by territory. - 3) The Negro 
Question. "The Negro question," says the "Apologist," in the report of a Union 
meeting held December 28, 1916, "yes, the Negro question-that is the 
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great main obstacle to the reunion of the two Methodist Churches, North and South. 
This is the great mountain that divides us from each other, and must be climbed over 
or cleared away, and let us only confess it: a mountain that can be lifted away only 
by the omnipotence of faith; and if the present efforts at reunion fail, they will fail on 
this rock of stumbling alone." There is, in fact, a conviction among the Negro 
conferences that the colored Methodists should not form an appendage of the 
community, but a thoroughly equal member of the church in respect to jurisdiction 
and representation. (Negro Year Book, 1916/17, p. 23.) On the other hand, it 
appears again and again at Union meetings that there is a very strong aversion in 
the Southern Church to the admission of colored delegates and to their participation 
in "legislation" for the church. At the meeting of December 28, 1916, the Northern 
and Southern commissions were "divided by seemingly irreconcilable differences" 
on this point. (Apologist, Jan. 10, 1917.) Because "deeply held convictions" differed 
so radically on this, the meetings of the united commission at Baltimore, Md. on Dec. 
25, 1916, and at Traverse City, Mich. on June 27, 1917, had relegated this subject 
to the background. Neither side wanted to bite the bullet. On December 12, Zion's 
Herald (Boston) carried an article under the headline, "The Present Status of 
Unification," in which delegates to the Northern General Conference were asked to 
indicate on a postcard, postage prepaid, which: of the four propositions listed for the 
solution of the question concerning colored membership they would endorse. These 
four propositions were as follows: (1) Should these colored members be organized 
as an independent special church? (This is the plan favored by the General 
Conference of the Southern Church). (This is the plan favored by the General 
Conference of the Southern Church.) 2. Should they be organized as one of the 
larger Regional Conferences on the basis of full equality with the other Conferences 
of this kind? (This plan has been recommended by the Northern General 
Conference.) 3. Should they be organized as a Missionary Regional Conference 
with diminished representation and rights? 4. should they have a separate General 
Conference? (This is the proposition advocated in the article in question.) If the 
purpose of this article was to create confusion among the commissioners who were 
to meet in convention at Savannah, Ga. on January 23 of this year, that purpose was 
brilliantly accomplished. The convention, in fact, adjourned on the 6th of February, 
without having made the slightest advance toward its object. A large part of the 
Constitution drafted had already been tentatively adopted. The negro question was 
therefore begun on the third day, and the discussion lasted a full eleven days. At the 
opening of this meeting, the chairman, Bishop Carl Cranston, pointed out the 
"seriousness of the situation" and expressed his regret that the recent discussion of 
the question in the church papers had not created a "favorable atmosphere for the 
success of our endeavors". They parted, then, at the close of the meeting days, 
without any result having been reached, except the following meaningless 
sentences, which formed the conclusion of the negotiations, 
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shall be considered as a result: "1. American Methodism desires union. 2. the need 
for union is great and becoming more urgent. 3. there is a growing understanding of 
the special problems on both sides. 4. there exists between the members of our two 
churches a sincere, intimate, and increasing love for one another. 5. the duty of these 
two churches to deal with greater earnestness with the needs of the colored 
members in the various Methodist bodies of this country, and to meet those needs, 
is becoming more imperative." The commissions (25 men each!) are to meet again 
on April 10, at St. Louis. G. 

While the Unification Commissions are still working on the organic merging 
of the Northern and Southern Methodists, the mission commissions of the respective 
bodies have already joined hands for joint work. The leaders of all the missionary 
movements have held a meeting and decided to celebrate the hundred years of 
Methodist missionary activity in America. On this occasion a jubilee offering of 
§70,000,000 to $80,000,000 is to be raised. The Methodists of the North will seek to 
raise $40,000,000 for heathen missions, besides $35,000,000 for interior missions, 
while it is expected that the Southern Methodists will seek to collect at least 
$15,000,000. These sums are to be pooled in the course of four years. What 
diplomacy seems unable to accomplish is to be accomplished in this way, a de facto 
pooling of interests. The Northern Methodists have established their Centennial 
Headquarters in New York and Philadelphia, the Southern Methodists in Nashville, 
Tenn. 

G. 

The Newer Theology in Sunday School. In the Evangelical, the 
Organ of the United Evangelical Church, recently stated: "When one of the best 
known influential preachers of the Methodist Church publicly charges that its Sunday 
school literature teaches unbelief, and such charge is neither refuted nor denied, it 
is proper that the watchmen of other denominations should issue a warning against 
the use of such literature. The Adult Bible Class Monthly is a part of the Sunday 
School literature of the Methodist Church. Here follows a quote from that writing on 
the tabernacle that directly contradicts the word of God: "Of course, no such 
tabernacle was ever erected. Our previous studies, founded upon the earliest 
historical documents, have proved that such a building never existed, and that the 
worship which such a building would have presupposed was not the actual worship 
at any time before the emigration. The author of this code could not have believed 
that such a tabernacle ever existed. It was a way of emphasizing an ideal of worship 
for his own time, and so his contemporaries understood him." In the Eastern 
Methodist, D. L. W. Munhall provides the following commentary on this quotation, 
"This explanation is positively incredulous and radically destructive, stamping the 
second and fourth books of Moses as mere fabrications, and declaring much in them 
to be wholly untrue. If this criticism is correct, then Stephen did not know what it 
meant when he declared: Our fathers had the tabernacle of the testimony in the 
wilderness, as he commanded them when he spake unto Moses, 
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that he should make it after the pattern that he had seen’, Apost. 7, 44, and Hebr. 8, 
5: 'As the divine answer spake unto Moses, when he should finish the tabernacle: 
See, said he, that thou make all things after the image which is shewed thee in the 
mount’ is a lie ; such never came to pass. Truly, this criticism utterly nullifies chapters 
eight and nine of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and invalidates the sublime spiritual 
doctrines of the tabernacle story taken from the Scriptures, which is found almost 
more than any other particular doctrine in all the Scriptures; indeed, if this criticism 
is true, the Bible is in no sense a reliable book. And we are told (in the official press) 
that the preacher who does not approve and propagate such faith-destroying, soul- 
destroying teaching is destroying his own future. | now declare that any Methodist 
preacher-and layman-who has iron in his blood, sense in his head, and grace in his 
heart, will reject such a threat, and despise such treachery to his church and to his 
Lord." D. Munhall, by the way, has for years vigorously testified against the spread 
of the newer theology, with its naturalistic view of the Christian! religion, through the 
publications of the Methodist Book Concern, as well as against the intrusion of 
unbelief into Methodist colleges and seminaries for preachers. Unfortunately, the 
chief Methodist organs, the widely circulated Christian Advocates (Northwestern, 
Southern, etc.), are themselves greatly tainted By the newer theology, so that the 
voice of individuals fades away without much effect. G. 

Ecclesiastical Statistics. In D. Carroll's statistics for the year 1917 the 
following are of interest. Roman Church: number of souls 14,663,342, an increase 
of 175,000 (against 390,000 in the preceding year; but remember that Carroll's 
figures are based on the Catholic Year Book, which only gives totals for the 
dioceses, but not the number of members of the individual congregations, and is 
therefore quite subjective in its statistics). Baptists: 6,442,393 (increase: 77,000). 
Methodists: 7,782,018 (increase: 144,000). Lutherans: 2,460,937 (increase: 6000). 
Presbyterians: 2,225,879 (increase: 54,000). On what principle these increases 
have been computed is beyond judgment; they are in no way consistent with a 
computation based on Carroll's figures of 1916 (March, 1917), which we have. Also, 
depending on how the congregations of the individual! denominations include or do 
not include their gifts for church budgets, and also according as gifts for extra-church 
purposes (Prohibition, Y. M. C. A., etc.) have been calculated or not, the following 
figures of money received must be taken with a strong handful of salt: "The Northern 
Presbyterian Church gave $4,250,000 for mission purposes (increase: $500,000) 
and for all church purposes $31,000,000 (increase: over $3,000,000). The Methodist 
Church gave for missionary purposes $5,500,000 (increase: $250,000) besides 
contributions of millions of dollars for endowments of educational causes and 
pensions for preachers. The Protestant Episcopal Church secured on the whole over 
$34,000,000." Ecclesiastical statistics does not yet belong to the exact sciences. It 
lacks pretty much all that is necessary to obtain reliable data-uniform basis of 
computation, reliability of congregational figures. 
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uniform treasury management of the various denominations, completeness and (in 
many cases) honesty. G. 

Churches and Numbers. In the United States the Congregationalists have 

250 German congregations and in Canada 25 German congregations. They also 
count 33 Danish and 120 Swedish congregations in this country. (Pretty much all 
recruited from the Lutheran synods. In the stealing of sheep, no one is more 
conscienceless than the Congregationalists. If necessary, they hang out a sign 
saying "Lutheran Congregationalist" and even confirm"). - Priests of the Roman 
Catholic Church have New Jork 824, Chicago 643, Boston 598, Philadelphia 521, 
St. Louis 507, Pittsburgh 422, Baltimore 405, Milwaukee 362, and Cleveland 353. - 
According to the Lutheran, the average- 
The salary of a pastor among the Unitarians §1221, among the Episcopalians $994, 
among the Presbyterians (North) §977, among the Reformed $923, among the 
Congregationalists $880, among the Lutherans $744, among the Methodists §741, 
among the Baptists $683, among the United Brethren $550. The figures make the 
rounds of the church press not without comment, while yet it is very natural to ask: 
Where did he get the wisdom? Where, for example, do statistics exist on the salary 
of Lutheran pastors? - The Presbyterians have 103 congregations and missions 
among the Italians in the United States with 5000 members and 8000 pupils in the 
Sunday schools. Last year 1100 Italians joined these congregations. 60 pastors are 
employed, plus 23 lay workers and 32 visitors. - There are at present 53 Methodist- 
Italian congregations in the United States, with 52 Italians and 2 Americans serving 
as preachers. There are 9 American and one Italian deaconess working among 
these people, as well as 3 American and 2 Italian lay brothers. The number of 
members in "full connection" is 3402, and of probationary members 1839. The 42 
Sunday-schools have 4927 pupils. The American Methodists spent about §45,000 
annually on this work. There are two groups of Italian congregations. To one belong 
the independent organizations not connected with any other congregation, while the 
others form an Italian division of an English-speaking congregation. - The United 
Presbyterian Church consists of 13 synods, 75 presbyteries (classes), 1143 pastors, 
and 69 licentiates. In the 1015 congregations are 156,000 members; to these may 
be added 43,000 members in the field of outward mission. The gifts for church 
purposes amounted last year to §3,000,000, or 20 dollars per member! The average 
salary of pastors is said to be §1345. - Within the Presbyterian! Church, the 
"American Huguenot Committee" has been formed, the purpose of which is to assist 
the Reformed congregations in France and Belgium, who are suffering severely as 
a result of the war. 439 congregations and wards are said to be in dire need of aid. 
G. 

The president of Union Seminary is now D. McGiffert. His election has 
caused great distress in the believing circles of the Presbyterian Church. The 
Presbyterian wrote on Jan. 8: "As we have read his [Dr. McGiffert's] books, from 
the Apostolic Age down to his last publication, there seems to us to have been a 
strong and steady influence of Germaniam, both in substance and temper of 
thinking, until he seems to 
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have outdistanced even his teacher, Professor Harnack. We had hoped that there 
was some tendency in the whole Union Seminary situation to see the drift and the 
yawning abyss, and to turn the feet to the loftier heights of faith in the Son of God, 
who loved us, and gave Himself for us. The election of Dr. McGiffert awoke us 
from this dream." The Unitarian .direction in the Presbytery of New York is at the 
helm, and Union Seminary seems definitely given over to unbelief. G. 

Schopenhauer and Nietzsche continue to make further conquests in our 
country, despite temporarily clouded vdlkisch conditions. In the Atlantic last 
November, one Edward Lewis recommended, without paraphrase, a return to 
paganism. Herewith a sample: "There is no real advantage in virtue if it chills and 
diminishes passion. Mistakes matter little. Correctness is a mean thing. Excess, 
which is the vice of the weak, is the virtue of the strong, and (as Blake said) for 
him the highway of wisdom. The great sin is not to live with enthusiasm and power 
when one is ready and the opportunity is at hand. The great untruth is to be unreal. 
The great treachery is to refuse expression to a Self, which is, at last, concentrated 
and free. Personal discipline is a means to the renewal of youth. The renascence of 
Youth! Oh, the dreary length of the days in which we go to school with the Law - 
the old dame with her cupboard full of pains and penalties! Oh, the bitterness of 
the continual repression of desire, the galling of the bands, the chafing of the 
fetters! Oh, the heavy stupidity of authority - how it makes us fume and fret!" This 
is real German. Not only the thoughts, but the accent, has been happily elicited from 
the modern heathens of Germany-and from the old, e. g., Schiller in his poem 
"Freigeisterei der Leidenschaft." G. 

Chiliasm and the War. The chiliastic interpretation of the world war has found 
a new point of reference in the capture of Jerusalem by the British. Still in moderate 
style is the following interpretation of events in the Orient. It is taken from the local 
"Messenger of Peace" (Uniert) of December 23rd of last year: "The kingdom of God 
is within you,' says the Lord to his disciples. But it shall not always remain so. Nothing 
is hidden that will not be revealed,' he himself says. The great war of the nations 
must serve to make the kingdom of Christ visible. This is the deepest and most real 
meaning of the great struggle. The mustard seed must become a tree, a tree under 
whose shade the nations of the earth dwell. While many things have hitherto been 
mysterious to us, the darkness is now beginning to lift. The events in the Holy Land 
are of great importance. After long centuries, the ancient City of God is slipping from 
the hands of the heathen. Already there is much talk of a return of the Jews to their 
ancient land. It is still too early to judge. But here we certainly have a sign of the 
times to watch for. | feel as if the hands on God's world clock have moved 
significantly closer to the midnight hour. Israel, according to the prophecies of 
Scripture, will become the missionary people of His Messiah. Of course, before that, 
the most difficult battles will come. If we look at the terrible campaign of lies against 
the truth, we are inclined to say: The forerunners of the Antichrist are here, lies in 
unprecedented power, hatred, malice and bitter hostility to Christ. JEsu's kingdom of 
peace is coming. We look to his revelation 
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In longing with the children of God among all nations. The struggle must one day 
cease, Christ's sceptre shall reign." In a subsequent number the same journal 
brought the following declaration from a congregation of prominent preachers of the 
city of London: "We perceive, 1. That the present world war points to the close of the 
times of the Gentiles, Rom. 11:25; 2. That the revelation of our Lord is now to be 
expected at some time, when he shall manifest himself to his own, and dwell among 
them, as was done at the time after his resurrection; that the saints shall be changed, 
and drawn near to the Lord, that they may be with him always. 004 The people of 
Israel shall be gathered into their own land, where they shall be converted unto their 
Lord. (5) All human systems of Christianization and civilization will be under the Lord 
at his second coming, for all nations will be ruled by him. 6. under the rule of Christ 
there will be a mighty outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon all flesh. 7. That the above 
truths are of great value in determining the Christian character and deeds of the 
nations in the present troubles." Among those who signed the above are the names 
of G. Campbell Morgan, A. C. Dixon, W. Filler Gooch, Y. Stuart Holden, H. Webb- 
Peploe, F. S. Webster, Hindsdale T. Young, Alfred Bird, J. S. Harrison, F. B. Meyer. 
But other clergymen of the metropolis immediately arose to declare their dissent from 
the propositions quoted, D. E. Griffith-Jones, D. W. Davies, D. Alfred E. Garvie, 
Principal Forsyth, and others, issued an address manifesting their "profound regret" 
at the manifesto of the Millennialists, and culminating in the sentences, "We believe 
that Jesus Christ distinctly warned His disciples against this kind of speculation. 
Again and again, since the days of the early Church, has that warning been 
unheeded, and men have argued from signs as definite as those of to-day that the 
coming was at last drawing near; but it has always ended in disappointment. We 
earnestly hope that the members of our churches will not allow themselves to be 
led in a direction which is not only highly conjectural, but which, we believe, is, at 
this time of practical need, a sheer waste of time and energy. Our great business is 
to get the spirit of Christ into men and nations, and leave the future to Him who 
alone knows its secrets." Yet even the declaration of the chiliastic-minded London 
preachers is still a very tame production in comparison with the wild millennialist 
ravings which are at present flooding our land in an already almost incalculable 
stream of newspaper articles, tracts, and pamphlets. The greatest thing that has 
probably been done in this respect in recent times is found in a series of small 
pamphlets distributed by the Bible Truth Depot at Swengel, Pa. Other sources of 
reference for such literature are C. J. Baker in Kansas City, Mo. the Asher Publishing 
Co. in St. Paul, Minn, Chas. F. Reitzel at Altoona, Pa. and H. A. West at Oswego, 
Oreg. Above all, however, new food is now being added to the chiliastic wildfire by 
the articles of A. C. Gabelein in Our Hope magazine, and by the series which Dean 
Gray of the Moody Institute is causing to appear in the Christian Herald. The 
pinnacle of insane scriptural interpretation, under the influence of this movement, 
has been reached by a layman, R. F. Alexander, who, in a theater in the nation's 
capital on March 10, addressed a crowd numbering in the thousands. 
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that a millennium of "democratic theocracy" (!) will dawn after Gog and Magog, the 
consolidated armies of Europe, Asia and Africa, have carried out an invasion of the 
United States and have been completely defeated here in the "Land of Israel". 
Exodus 18 was foretold of democracy, which would then come to dominate the world. 
By ostensibly holding to the literal sense of Scripture and basing it on the doctrine of 
word inspiration, it is precisely faithful Bible Christians who are most exposed to 
seduction into these bottomless eschatological swamps. G. 
Russellism is coming into conflict with the federal government. In six 
large cities of the country, on February 26, by telegraphic order from Washington, a 
raid was made on the headquarters of the Bible Students’ Association - as the 
Russellian pseudo-church is known - to seize pamphlets of traitorous content. One 
tract in particular was targeted, "The Finished Mystery," which, distributed in 
3,000,000 copies, was said to be capable of arousing wartime indignation in wide 
circles. The tract contains, judging from the newspaper notes, the whole Russellian 
staffage: all the churches and governments of the world doomed, triumph of the 
social revolution, then anarchy throughout the world, finally the millennium, with the 
members of the Russellian sect as rulers of the world. On March 6, a second raid 
was made by Federal agents on the central headquarters of the Russellites in 
Brooklyn, which brought to light, as a curious trophy, a complete apparatus for 
wireless telegraphy erected there in defiance of the law! G. 


ll. foreign countries. 

The gulf of parties among the Anglicans is becoming wider and wider. On 
the one hand, radical unbelief is raising its head more and more boldly; on the other 
hand, the High Church party is heading more and more openly towards the papacy. 
Great excitement was caused at the beginning of 1917 among the High Churchmen 
as well as in the "evangelical" middle party by the appointment of D. H. Hensley 
Henson to the episcopate. Henson is well known in America from a series of lectures 
he delivered here some years ago. While in the United States he openly fraternized 
with the Reformed sects, and even preached in their pulpits. This was a great 
annoyance to the true Episcopalians, who use the name "church" only for 
themselves, for the Roman and Greek churches, but refer to all other communities 
only as "denominations". At Yale, Henson gave a series of lectures which have since 
been collected into a book, The Liberty of Prophesying, and in which he discusses 
the 
the virgin birth as well as the resurrection of Christ. At the time, Henson was rector 
of St. Margaret's in London. It was believed that by his radicalism he had firmly 
closed the door to Anglican offices. But while in America he received news that he 
had been appointed by Premier Asquith as Dean of Durham. Voices of indignation 
were immediately raised among strict Anglicans. An appeal was made to the Bishop 
of London to forbid Henson to preach. The bishop did what Anglican bishops have 
always done in recent years in such cases, namely - nothing. Henson continued to 
preach, although the secular periodicals also massed 
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Protests from his co-religionists brought. Hardly had they calmed down a little when 
the news came that Prime Minister Lloyd George had proposed Henson to the King 
for the bishopric of Hereford. This caused great joy among the people of the Broad 
Church party, and again great indignation among the High Churchmen and 
Protestants. The organs of the two conservative parties echoed with protests and 
addresses, and the High Church clergy held meetings in which they passed 
resolutions of protest. At Oxford an assembly of laymen and priests passed a 
memorial asking the deanery of Hereford not to make the appointment valid by their 
vote. To the Morning Post an English Lord wrote: "Churchmen have hitherto 
supposed that Mr. Lloyd George would have enough sense to recommend to His 
Majesty only such ecclesiastical appointments as would be generally acceptable to 
Churchmen. Two things are now clear: 1. the type of man Mr. Lloyd George 
intends to foist upon the voiceless laity of the Church; 2. the absolute necessity 
that the laity of the Church should have some corporate voice in the election of 
bishops. Furthermore, many will come to the conclusion that Mr. Lloyd George is 
personally unfitted to wield the immense amount of patronage that his office 
carries with it." In contrast, resolutions and addresses joyfully supporting Lloyd 
George's move came from the Nonconformist camp (English Baptists, Methodists, 
etc.). - While the elevation of Henson to the episcopate signifies a great victory for 
the infidel (Broad Church) party in the English State Church, the High Church party 
is advancing ever toward Rome. Some time ago we reported the naturalizing of the 
Reservation of the Sacrament, as in the Roman Rite, for the present, "to administer 
it to the sick." Now comes a Memorial, signed by 1000 Anglican clergy, calling for 
the introduction of the worship of the Sacrament. The document begins with the 
words: "It being understood that an attempt is about to be made to deny to the 
faithful the right of access to the blessed Sacrament for the purpose of devotion, 
we, the undersigned, think it our duty to state our conviction that compliance with 
such a restriction cannot rightly be demanded and will not be given." A new storm 
has now risen in the journals over this. As in the Episcopal Church of the United 
States, so in the Anglican Church, the Romanist tendency is chiefly among the 
clergy, less among the people. Annoying appearances occur now and then when a 
new piece, reminiscent of the Papacy, is to be introduced. At Beckenham, near 
London, a marble image of the Crucifixion, a "Calvary," was erected the other day 
as a memorial stone to those who died in the war. Now every Protestant Englishman, 
except the adherents of the ritualistic (High Church) party, sees in the crucifix a 
symbol of the Papacy. (It is known to go so far in this that even Sunday School cards 
and Bible stories never show an image of the crucifixion). The erection of the 
"Calvary" at Beckenham immediately attracted whole crowds of anti-Roman 
parishioners, who loudly inveighed at this injury to their Protestant feelings, and the 
following night the marble group was reduced to rubble. 
G. 

The position of Romans toward the Anglican Church remains always 
purposeful and consistent. Against the Broad Church, which openly pays homage 
to the new theology, Roman periodicals take up arms with the argument: 
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This is what happens when one turns away from the church which is the only one 
that can save; you see, the fall into rationalism is unavoidable. On the other hand, 
one does not show the ritualistic party the friendly accommodation that one might 
expect, but treats it with the greatest contempt. Psychologically, too, this is easy to 
understand. Nothing would be gained by granting a certain degree of kinship 
preference to a community which, while professing the Roman doctrine of the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, of Purgatory, of the adoration of the saints, etc., does not want 
to recognize the primacy of the Pope; for the recognition of the papal primacy over 
all bishops is all that matters to the Roman Church. On the other hand, she can hope 
to make continual conquests among the clergy of the High Church party, sufficiently 
leavened with Roman heresy, if she continues to point out what an inconsistent 
position these people occupy. Victory by attrition is the watchword, and indeed one 
High Church rector after another falls as ripe fruit into the bosom of the all-sufficient 
Church. A correspondent of the New World analyzes the situation in the January 5, 
1918 issue thus: "Anglicans are conscious, though they do not always expressly 
assert, that it is inconsistent to adopt the Roman doctrines and practices, and make 
an exception in regard to papal authority. This feeling inspires fear lest the 
promoters of the Romeward movement may find themselves, sooner or later, 
forced by logic and common sense to leave the Church of England and join the 
Catholic Church. For these reasons correspondents in the English press protest 
against the policy of imitation, and air their own ideas of Anglican Catholicism. 
But to the men whom they criticise they expose the weakness of their own position; 
for, apart from the uniformity which imitation of the Catholic Church produces, 
who could seriously talk of Catholicism in the Church of England? Doctrinal chaos 
and Catholicism are incompatibles, and any one who contends that they can coexist 
in a Christian Church only brings ridicule on himself. Why is it that the question 
of a remedy for this condition has not been discussed? Is it because the true and 
only remedy is submission to the Roman See? Experience as well as reason teaches 
that the Churches which trace their origin to the Protestant revolt of the sixteenth 
century cannot avoid a perplexing variety of teaching otherwise than by submitting 
to papal authority." The real bulwark in Great Britain against Rome has long since 
ceased to be the Anglican Church, in which the positive ("evangelical") direction is 
also losing more and more ground, but the Free Churches: Baptists, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, etc., which at present form the real strength of Protestantism in England. 
G. 

Cologne Cathedral sacrifices its bells to the war. The New World reports 
on this in a London correspondence of January 10: "Large crowds gathered in the 
streets of Cologne and on the banks of the Rhine when the bells of Cologne 
Cathedral were rung for the last time on New Year's Eve 1917. The great bell Maria 
Gloriosa, rang the Angelus; then work was begun to remove it from the tower. It has 
been handed over to the military authorities." Thus the metal of the bell - the largest 
in Germany, 10 feet high and 58,000 pounds in weight - returns to its original use. 
As is well known, the bell was cast from the metal of cannon taken from the French 
in 1871. G. 
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Points of Christian doctrine on which an understanding is 
worthwhile. 


In a not at all unkindly held advertisement of the second volume of the 
Dogmatics of the undersigned, the Lutheran Standard of Columbus finally makes 
the following expositions: "It were strange if in such a large volume on subjects of 
such tremendous importance, and about which men entertain so many views, one 
did not find some things not altogether to his liking. For one thing, Dr. Pieper has 
a way, shall we say, of emphasizing things? that to us seems a little misleading. 
For example, on page 504 he shows that the Gospel alone, and not the Law also, 
is the object of faith, which is correct; but so little is said about Christ *) as to the 
con- tent of the Gospel and as the ultimate object of faith, especially Christ for us 
*) that one misses this second feature. One feels this the more when further on, 
under another subdivision, in speaking of faith as something active, ten or twelve 
statements and quotations are made in quick succession in which Christ *) appears 
as the object of faith. Thus, too, he emphasizes objective reconciliation of the 
world and even justification to such an extent that one is driven to search the 
Scriptures to find that all men are not actually reconciled *) unto God and saved 
simply because Christ died for them. Perhaps this overemphasis explains in part 
why Missouri still seems to hold that whenever any one says that man's salvation 
is in some respects dependent upon himself, it must mean that in some sense or in 
some degree man merits his salvation, or makes himself worthy of it. When we of 
Ohio use the term, we have no such thought at all. On page 409 we find the 
statement that in the divine act of reconciling the world there was a change of 
feeling, not on the part of man, but on the part of God. This may again be a case 
of 


*) Highlighted by us. 
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overemphasis. Surely God does not change. The reconciliation of the world 
through Christ was simply the manifestation of the love and mercy of God that 
was in His heart from the very beginning. 

"Much of the book - especially of the parts we read - is largely polemical, yet 
not at all in an offensive manner; only one wonders whether it is a dogmatics that 
one is reading or a polemic. Of course, in such a work error must be combated; 
and that spells polemics." > 

The points mentioned here are of such a nature that an understanding about 
them is worthwhile. The following remarks are also intended to promote 
understanding. 

1. The fact that in the passage referred to only the gospel, but later ten or 
twelve times in rapid succession Christ is given as the object of faith, is quite all right, 
because "gospel" and "Christ" are interchangeable terms when it is a question of the 
object of faith, in so far as it justifies and makes blessed. 

It is an indictment of Rome, of the Reformed, of all enthusiasts, and of modern 
theologians, that the Lutheran church does not give proper prominence to Christ, 
because it teaches that only the gospel or the forgiveness of sins is the object of 
justifying faith. We have therefore compiled as complete a register as possible of the 
expressions by which Scripture describes the object of justifying faith, and at the 
same time proved that by the various expressions only one thing is ever signified, 
namely, Christ for us, Christ in his substitutionary satisfaction, or the forgiveness of 
sins purchased for us through Christ. We say, p. 650 f.: "The various designations 
of the object of faith need not be abused to make divisions of it contrary to Scripture. 
It is altogether to be held: However the object of justifying faith may be named, 
whether Christ (Rom. 3:22) or God (Rom. 4:3) or Christ's righteousness (Rom. 5:18; 
1 John 2:1) or Christ's blood and death (1 Cor. 2:2 ; Rom. 5:9) or Christ's raising 
from the dead (Rom. 10:9; 4:24) or Christ's name (1 John 5:13) or God's testimony 
of His Son (1 John 5:10) or the gospel (Rom. 1:16), etc.: what is always meant is 
Christ, inasmuch as by his vicarious satisfaction he has purchased for men 
forgiveness of sins; God, inasmuch as for Christ's sake he is gracious to men; the 
gospel, inasmuch as it is the gospel of God's grace (Acts 20:24), the gospel of peace 
(Eph. 6:15); in short, what is always meant is the gracious forgiveness of sins for 
Christ's sake." As ecclesiastical testimonies to this are cited the Augsburg 
Confession, which says that justifying faith has the effectus of the history of Christ, 
viz. 
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the forgiveness of sins, believe, and Luther, which is to add "for me" to the individual 
pieces of the second article of the Apostolic Symbolum. 

2. As for objective reconciliation or justification, that is, the reconciliation or 
justification of the whole world of men to faith, it has been deliberately taught with all 
emphasis. It is not at our discretion whether we will teach it or not. It is not a matter 
of theologumenon. Scripture says that through Christ's righteousness "justification of 
life came upon all men" (Rom. 5:18) and, "God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto Himself, not imputing their sins unto them" (the people who make up the world) 
(2 Cor. 5:19). To "not impute their sins" to men means to "justify" them, as the apostle 
explicitly states (Rom. 4, 5. 8). Objective justification is also not a peripheral matter. 
If the objective reconciliation or justification of all men is not held in full and with all 
emphasis, then every adequate understanding of Christianity is thereby excluded. 
That we are justified by faith has its ground merely in the fact that justification or 
forgiveness of sins, or not imputation of sins, is present with God for Christ's sake, 
and is proclaimed in the gospel. Further, that the means of grace, namely, the word 
of the gospel, baptism, and the Lord's Supper, are means of remission of sins (media 
justificationis sive remissionis peccatorum), comes merely from the fact that the 
forgiveness of sins is one hundred percent present with God, and is now dispensed 
by God through the means of grace. In short, anyone who does not teach a 
forgiveness of sins on the part of God before faith, cannot consequently teach a 
reception of the forgiveness of sins by faith on the part of man. If he allows himself 
even the slightest deduction from objective reconciliation or justification-say, one per 
cent-he no longer conceives of faith merely instrumentally, as a means of 
appropriation, but somehow as a human achievement or virtue, whereby God is first 
fully reconciled. Nor does he conceive of the means of grace any longer as means 
of grace which offer the forgiveness of sins and thereby produce and strengthen 
faith, but as means of stimulating such changes and endeavors in man (position of 
neutrality, decision for or against grace, right conduct toward grace, refraining from 
wanton resistance, moral agency, etc.), by which man completes the reconciliation 
effected by Christ, and by which the attainment of blessedness is decisive in man 
himself. 
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is being transferred. It really stands as the Standard says: "Whenever any one says 
that man's salvation is in some respects dependent upon himself, it must mean that 
in some sense or in some degree man merits his salvation, or makes himself worthy 
of it." An impossible case is assumed when the Standard adds: "When we of Ohio 
use the term, we have no such thought at all." If blessedness depends not on God's 
grace alone, but "in some respects" on man himself, then "in some respects" the 
reconciliation wrought by Christ is not perfect, and so the grace acquired by Christ is 
not sufficient for blessedness, but must be supplemented by man himself by aliquid 
in homine. Therefore it really cannot be otherwise: we Lutherans, if we wish to remain 
with Scripture and with sola gratia, must teach objective reconciliation or justification 
with all our emphasis and hold it fast through the whole of our theology. We have 
therefore treated this doctrine in the Dogmatics under a special section, "Objective 
and Subjective Reconciliation" (pp. 411 ff.), and have taken the liberty of saying 
there, "That objective reconciliation should be held fast is of decisive importance for 
the whole of Christian doctrine. What is provided here cannot be made good later." 
Without this doctrine there is no scriptural doctrine of the origin of faith, of justification 
by faith, and of the means of grace. Admittedly, the thought probably comes to us, 
"Then what is the use of preaching the gospel and believing the gospel, if already 
1900 years ago God reconciled all men to Himself and did not impute their sins to 
them? This thought has occurred to many. Only, when we allow ourselves such 
walks, our thoughts do not stop there. We then conclude further, and say, Why was 
it necessary at all for God to put Himself to such expense, and by the blood and death 
of His incarnate Son to reconcile men to Himself, not to impute their sins to them for 
Christ's sake? Surely he could have simply crossed out the whole account of man's 
guilt by virtue of his plenitude of power. Luther becomes somewhat coarse when he 
deals with such thoughts (St. L. XX, 882 f.). We must bid farewell to such thoughts 
and let it remain as God has made it and ordered it. After all, God also made the 
world - Luther gives this example - without consulting the geologists with their 
incontrovertible results of science. So, too, with regard to the redemption and 
beatification of men, God did not follow man's concept, but followed his own method 
in doing so. Through Christ's substitutionary satisfaction He has reconciled the whole 
world completely, one hundred percent, to Himself, not imputing all their guilt to them, 
but from top to bottom. 
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crossed out. And yet it is God's will and order that this perfect reconciliation should 
be preached in the world and appropriated by man through faith. If God had asked 
us men for advice concerning the method of appropriation, we might have suggested 
to him, as the best and safest method, that immediately on the first Good Friday, at 
the same time as the "It is finished," or at the latest on the first Easter, at the same 
time as the resurrection of Christ, by an immediate omnipotent effect, as by an 
electric shock, he should inform all men of the fact that he does not impute their sin 
to them, but for Christ's sake forgives their sins. Luther also points to these thoughts. 
But instead of following these and other thoughts of men, God chose an entirely 
different way. Having reconciled the whole world to himself through Christ, he has 
set up among us the word of reconciliation, or the preaching of the gospel, and 
added, "He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth not 
shall be damned." Thus we must leave both truths unchanged: first, that God has 
perfectly reconciled all men to himself, and yet that on the part of man faith in the 
reconciliation is necessary to beatification. 

3. As to the "change of mind" on the part of God, more is of course said about 
it in dogmatics than is given in the Critique of the Standard. We have treated the 
subject in detail in two places in particular (pp. 38 ff. 435 ff.), both by leading the 
Scriptural evidence and by presenting the dogma-historical material, because here 
the paths of Calvinism and modern theology (Ihmels), on the one hand, and of the 
Lutheran Church, on the other, again sharply diverge. We have stated two things: 
first, "Surely God does not change"; secondly, that He has not yet given, and until 
the Last Day will not give, any man who can form an idea of the majestic unchanging 
God, and that therefore God in His revelation, namely, in Scripture, condescends to 
human comprehension and instructs us to think a before and after in God. We 
summarize the situation as follows: "The Scriptures testify to the eternal immutability 
of God (Ps. 102:25-28), and it must be held fast. But because we men, owing to the 
finiteness of our powers of comprehension, cannot embrace the eternal immutability 
of God, but rather all our thoughts necessarily move in time and space, Scripture 
itself directs us to think things before and after in the immutable God. The wrath of 
God against men must be imagined, on the basis of Scripture, not before but after 
the sin of men. 
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And we must let the forgiveness of sins follow the reconciliation of Christ in our 
thoughts (in puncto rationis). Scripture speaks throughout of a beginning and a 
cessation of both the wrath and the grace of God. This is done in divine 
condescension to our human power of comprehension. And if we men will not enter 
into these ideas presented by God Himself, appealing to God's eternal immutability, 
we evade the revelation of God in Scripture calculated to our power of 
comprehension, and go astray." We have taken pains to show that here lies the 
difference between Luther and Calvin. Calvin constructs his theology, in so far as it 
is peculiar to him, from the idea of the majestic unchanging God, while Luther, from 
De servo arbitrio to the end of his life, warns against this theological method as a 
"temptation of Satan," and directs both the theologian and every Christian to the God 
as he has put on "human form" in Scripture and emptied himself of his divine majesty 
(exinanita forma Dei; St. L. Il, 1442). Whereas Calvin scoffs at anthropomorphism, 
if anyone wants to know for certain the gracious will of God from the fact that Christ 
wanted to gather Jerusalem together as a hen gathers her chicks under her wings 
(Inst. Ill, 24, 17), Luther calls every man to crawl confidently under the wings of the 
"gluck hen," because from this "comforting figure" the gracious will of God is surely 
known (St. L. VII, 1259 ff.). Hence there are only certain points of contact in 
expression between Luther and Calvin; in substance they differ completely. The 
modern historians of dogma, who maintain that Luther, especially in De servo 
arbitrio, agrees in essentials with Calvin, issue to themselves by this assertion a 
testimonium paupertatis. We Lutherans must hold fast: God, to be sure, is eternal 
and unchangeable. But the eternal and unchangeable God is God in His majesty, 
whom we cannot know. Our theology has as its object the God who became man in 
Christ and in Scripture, and in doing so we allow ourselves all the anthropomorphism 
that Scripture offers, for example, that God begins to be angry, and that according 
to his goodness of punishment he is soon sorry that he was pleased to make man, 
and yet afterwards he is sorry that he made man, especially that God imputes to 
himself the sin of the whole world (Romans 1:18, 3:19). 1,18; 3,19; Gal. 3, 10) and 
yet for the sake of Christ He crosses out the whole account (2 Cor. 5, 19). After we 
have known God in Christ and from the Scriptures as our gracious God and Father, 
God's eternity and immutability also enter into the service of this knowledge. "The 
mountains shall depart, and the hills shall fall: but my grace shall not depart from 
thee, neither shall the covenant of my peace fall away" (Isa. 54:10). 
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4. In regard to the polemical character, which, however, runs through the 
whole of dogmatics, we can only make the excuse to which the standard already 
points itself. Against all Christian doctrines, as they exist attested in Scripture, error, 
and often in a concealed form, has been brought on the scene. Nor is Holy Scripture 
content with mere Thesis, but is polemical from the first book of Moses to the 
Revelation of St. John. Hence a dogmatics according to Scripture must be polemical 
throughout. Fi.P: 


The divine foundation of the present parish office. 
(Conference work by H-h.) 


Already in the first issue of "Lehre und Wehre" (Jahrg. 1, p. 1 ff.) the divine 
foundation of the public office of preaching, especially of the present parish office, 
is demonstrated. There we read, "The right church has long since decided this 
question of controversy." Then a writing by Joh. Fr. Wucherer is cited, in which he 
furnishes "a detailed proof from Scripture and symbols that the Lutheran pastorate 
is the apostolic pastoral and teaching office and therefore divine foundation." To this 
"Lehre und Wehre," adds: "The same is also certain to us from the beginning. The 
public ministry of preaching in the Church of God until the Last Day is a divine 
foundation and not essentially different from the holy apostleship. . . . Not only the 
office, inasmuch as it is specially administered, but also inasmuch as it was originally 
instituted by Christ, is called a gift of grace from the Archpastor and Lord to his holy 
church. The inexhaustible fullness of the content of his gift is revealed to us by 
comparison with 1 Cor. 3:21 ff. Do not doubt these words! . . . To whom all things 


office of preachers, which they are to appoint from themselves. . . . The preachers 
therefore, and their office, are given by Christ, by virtue of his supreme power, of the 
Father of the church." (Pp. 1-5.) The conviction expressed in these words is also 
held by D. Walther, especially in the second part of "Church and Ministry." It is now 
our intention to substantiate this old Lutheran standpoint concerning the public office 
of preaching and especially the present parish office from Scripture and to prove it 
to be correct. 

The actual sedes classica for the doctrine of the divine foundation of the holy 
office of preaching in the church is Matth. 28, 18-20. There the Lord speaks to his 
disciples: "All power is given unto me. 
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in heaven and on earth. Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever | have commanded you. And behold, | 
[myself] am with you always, even to the end of the age." What the words contain, 
"Teach them to observe all things whatsoever | have commanded you!" we perceive 
also from the parallel, "Preach the gospel to every creature!" Mark. 16:15. 
"Repentance and remission of sins must be preached among all nations on the basis 
of his name," Luk 24:47. "Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them," 
etc., Joh 20:21-23. 

With these words the Lord instituted and commanded the ministry of the word 
and the holy sacraments in his church until the end of the world. This command and 
authority was given primarily to the holy apostles, as the context of Matthew and 
Mark shows; but it is not limited to the number and lifetime of the apostles. For Luke 
already records that there were other disciples among the assembly to whom the 
Lord spoke these words. Furthermore, the apostles themselves did not come to all 
nations, while the command of Christ includes this, that repentance and forgiveness 
of sins should be preached to all creatures. Finally, the Lord Himself extends the 
duration of this command to the whole period of the New Testament eon: "to the 
end of the world." From this it is evident beyond all doubt that the order of the 
ministry of preaching was not instituted only for the time of the apostles, but that this 
command and ordinance is given to the whole church of the New Testament until 
the end of the world. But from the fact that these words were addressed especially 
to the apostles also, we see that the permanent office of preaching thus instituted in 
the church is essentially the apostolic office. 

The content of this command is the preaching of the gospel, repentance, and 
forgiveness based on the name of Christ; holy baptism in the name of the Triune 
God; the teaching of all that Christ commanded, thus also the celebration of Holy 
Communion, the exhortation to love and good works as fruits of faith, the warning 
against false prophets, fraternal punishment, the exclusion of the impenitent, and so 
on. In these words of the Lord the Church has, above all, the Great Commission; 
she is to "make disciples of all nations." Thus the HErr has endowed the office of 
missions. We have in it the command to baptize all nations in the name of the Triune 
God. We have in it the command also to preach the gospel in the church, to 
administer the sacraments, to remit sins, and to retain sins, thus also the 
endowment of the office of preaching as an abiding order in the church itself. For 
Christians themselves also are to hear continually the word of repentance and 
forgiveness; the children of Christians also must first be made disciples; it is only for 
Christians that the sacra-. 
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Only unrepentant members of the church can be excluded. In addition to the mission 
to those who are still outside, the ministry of preaching in the church itself was also 
established by this command of the Lord. The HErr has thus charged his church with 
the administration of the means of grace, the office of the keys, and has enfeoffed 
her with it. This office we call the "general preaching office," of which Art. V of the 
Augustana deals with. 

Now the exercise of this office, or the execution of the command and 
commission of Christ, is divided, according to God's order and natural circumstances, 
into the private and the public exercise or administration. With the command of the 
Lord to his church, this commission or office is also given to each individual part of 
it, to each individual Christian, to exercise it. But here enters a limitation set by God 
Himself and by natural circumstances: Not all Christians are to publicly conduct and 
exercise this office of preaching. A baptized infant, a bodily or mentally sick person, 
a prisoner, are excluded by natural circumstances from the public conduct of the 
office. A woman, a neophyte, a man who has been scolded or is not fit to teach, are 
excluded from it by God's own provision (1 Tim. 2:3; Tit. 1; 1 Cor. 14:34). (Already 
by such regulations concerning the public office God declares that this public office 
is his foundation, therefore it is to be appointed according to his will, and that thereby 
his ordinances are to be obeyed). 

Since all Christians are commanded to exercise the office of the keys, every 
Christian also exercises this office privately, as much as God gives him strength and 
ability: the father in his family, the mother in her children, every Christian in his own 
company. But the "public ministry of preaching" given and commanded to the church 
cannot be exercised by Christians in any other way than by commissioning or 
"appointing", according to God's order, men capable of teaching, who "publicly" 
administer this ministry of the means of grace in their name and in their place, that 
is, by reason of the community (publice). This way of appointing the public office of 
preaching within the church is not explicitly determined in the words of the Lord 
(Matth. 28), nor is the calling of individuals to the office of mission. But just as the 
latter is a material requirement for the fulfillment of the command of the Lord, and is 
therefore implied in the command, so it is also implied in the command of the Lord 
that the church should establish and maintain the public ministry of preaching in its 
own midst, that is, that it should appoint special ministers of the Word according to 
God's order to conduct it. And that this is really implied and contained in the 
command of the Lord, we see also from the example of the Lord himself, when he 
called and sent apostles and other preachers; from the fact that the Lord "hath set in 
the church the teachers," and that as a permanent 
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Order (1 Cor. 12:28 f.; Eph. 4:11 f.); from the ordinances and provisions made by 
the Holy Spirit for the appointment of the public preaching office (or pastorate) in the 
church (1 Tim. 3; Tit. 1), and from the constant practice of the apostles enlightened 
by the Holy Spirit concerning the will and order of the Lord (Act. 14:23; Tit. 1:5). The 
deduction of the episcopal or parochal office from this general command is also 
proved by other scriptural statements, which we shall treat of. 

So also our present pastorate, as the office of the public administration of the 
office of the keys, is endowed, ordered, and instituted by the Lord with and in the 
endowment of "the ministry of preaching in general." For the public administration 
of the office of preaching is commanded to the church unto the end of the world. 
And it is the LORD himself who provides and works for suitable persons as well as 
for the establishment and maintenance of this office in and with the church, 
according to his promise: "Lo, | am with you alway, even unto the end of the world." 

Scriptura Scripturis interpretanda; so also Matth. 28. That the Lord in the 
general command Matth. 28 also founded the special public ministry in the church, 
we can see from the way the apostle Paul understood these words, because he 
refers to them in 2 Cor. 5, 20. 2 Cor. 5:18-20 is the other main passage (sedes) which 
proves the divine endowment of the public office in the church. And if we compare 
with the same still other statements of the apostle, we shall see that to this public 
office belongs also the special form of the "episcopal or parish office." Above all, we 
find that the holy Apostle, when he speaks in the first person of the plural (we, us) 
in the passage 2 Cor. 5:11-20, speaks of himself and of his co-workers in the public 
office of preaching. So besides himself, he is also talking about Timothy (2 Cor. 1:1) 
and Silvanus (2 Cor. 1:19), that is, indirectly called ministers. His statement, which 
has special reference for our purpose, is this: "God hath given us the ministry 
preaching reconciliation; he hath established among us the word of reconciliation; 
so now we are ambassadors in Christ's stead." The words in Luther's translation, 
"He hath raised up among us the word of reconciliation," {Tépevocg ev jutv tov 
AOYOV TIS KATAAAAYT|S) 
we understand, after careful comparison with other apostolic statements, in this 
manner: "He hath laid upon us the word of reconciliation," that is, he hath charged 
us with the word of reconciliation, given us the commission to preach the word of 
reconciliation. So also the Weimar Bible explains it; cd. also Wahl, Eilavis, under 
ti& np. The apostle's use of language vide 1 Tim. 

1:12; 2:7; 2 Tim. 1:11; 1 Cor. 12:28; Act. 20:28; 13:47. These words, then, are an 
explanatory parallel to the words, "He hath given us the ministry of reconciliation," 
v. 18. He thus declares that the 
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office of reconciliation consists in preaching the word of reconciliation, that it is 
therefore "the office of the word," and that "on behalf of God," and that as 
"ambassadors in Christ's stead." This office he describes as an existing, commonly 
known office by the use of the article, tv Siaxoviav; thus pointing to an office known 
to his readers, and of which he has spoken before. And so we also read of this office 
as the "office of the New Testament," chap. 3: "God hath made us able ministers 
(StaKkd6vovuc) of the New Testament"; it is "the office of the Spirit," "the office of 
righteousness" (3:6, 8, 9), that is, the office by which the Holy Spirit works, and which 
proclaims not condemnation, but righteousness established before God. And this 
office is a public office; for Siaxovia and diaKovoc here denote public offices and 
public ministers, as 1 Cor. 3, 5; 1 Tim. 3; Col. 4, 17; Act. 20:24 et al. prove. This 
diakovia, then, is a public office conferred on a didkovoc. And who instituted or 
ordered this office, we perceive from the words, "God hath given us the office; God 
hath charged us with the word of reconciliation; we are ambassadors, legates, in 
Christ's stead." Here, then, the holy apostle appeals to God's endowment and to 
Christ's institution of this office, that is, to Matt. 28:18-20, and especially also to John 
20:21, when he calls himself "Christ's ambassador." Nor is this office limited to the 
special office of the apostles, as the very use of the plural shows, "God hath given us 
the ministry," and as the commission shows, to preach the word of reconciliation. If it 
is the office which endures and "abides" as long as the New Testament (2 Cor. 3:11), 
the office commissioned to preach the word of reconciliation and of righteousness 
before God (2 Cor. 3:9), this office embraces the whole genus of vocational (official) 
public preaching of the gospel. So every one to whom God gives this public office by 
calling him into it, receives essentially the same office that Paul, Timothy, Silvanus, 
Apollos, etc., had received. And the several species (or forms) of this public office the 
holy apostle calls us Eph. 4:11: apostleship, prophetship, evangelistship, pastorship, 
and teaching office. Now, while God has caused the first two species (apostleship 
and prophetship) to pass away, the office itself continues as the "office of the New 
Testament," in the two species of the office of evangelist and the office of pastor and 
teacher, i. e., in the office without a limited local church (Titus, Tit. 1, 5; 1 Tim. 3; 2 
Tim. 4, 5), and in the office to and in a particular church (Act. 20:28; 1 Pet. 5, 1.2), 
that is, in the missionary or itinerant preaching office and the present parish office. 

That the office of apostles, evangelists, and pastors and teachers, is 
essentially one and the same, we perceive also from the word olkovouia, or 
OlKOVOLLOG, used by all these species. 
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Himself the apostle calls a oikovéyuosc, 1 Cor. 4:1, 2, and his ministry a oikovoyia, 1 
Cor. 9:17; Col. 1:25; Eph. 3:2. His associates as travelling evangelists are oikovouol, 
1 Cor. 4:1. A bishop or local pastor he likewise calls & cot) oikovopov, Tit. 1:7. It is 
to be observed here that oikovoyia, in reference to those called to this end, denotes 
stewardship a mt, the public office of administering Word and Sacrament (Eph. 3:2; 
1 Cor. 9:17; 4:1), while in general, especially with reference to the founder, it 
indicates the divine household order, the voyoc ev otk & soi, that is, the divine 
foundation (Eph. 1:10; 3:9). This stewardship in the house of God, as the "office of 
grace" (Eph. 3:2), is the same as the "office of reconciliation" (2 Cor. 5:18). Since 
this office of stewardship had to be and is instituted by the Lord of the house Himself, 
for as long as the time of grace lasts and reconciliation, repentance, and forgiveness 
are to be preached (Luk 24:47), and since the "bishops" or local pastors are also 
called such "stewards" (Tit. 1:5-7), we have here clear proof that the parish office 
which now still exists is a divine foundation and "order in the house of God." Where 
therefore and as long as the church exists, this office should also exist, and since 
the Lord has given this office to the church (1 Cor. 3, 21 f.), so also every church has 
with it the commission or duty to put this office into exercise, that is, to have this 
public office established and administered, "to appoint preachers and deaconos," 
Matth. 18, 17-20; 28, 19. 20. And this knowledge lay at the basis of the practice of 
the holy apostles, Act. 14, 23; Tit. 1, 5. And the very practice of the apostles is also 
reported to us for doctrine, that we may know what is the substance of Christ's 
ordinance (Matth. 28), and that we may know how to comply with that ordinance. 
Because also the practice of the apostles is "written for our learning". 

What we have recognized and proven so far is also corroborated and 
confirmed by the words Eph. 4, 11-16. Therefore let us look at this passage more 
closely. There the apostle says: "Christ gave the apostles, the prophets, the 
evangelists, the pastors and teachers for the training of the saints for the work of the 
ministry, so that the body of Christ might be built up," etc. From Matth. 28 we have 
already recognized that the HErr has given His church command and commission 
for the administration and exercise of the office of the keys. We have distinguished 
between the private and public execution of this commission. This distinction the 
holy Apostle has taught us, and confirmed by 2 Cor. 5:18 and parallels, where he 
says that the HErr has given to the called ministers the "office of reconciliation," the 
"dlakovia of the New Testament," that is, the public office, the office of 
commonwealth. And by Eph. 4:11-16 it is now confirmed that we have factually 
correctly understood the passages hitherto treated (2 Cor. 5:18, etc.) of the 
endowment of the public office-. 
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stand. For here it is expressly said that the HErr gave sic épyov diakoviac, that is, 
"for the direction of the public ministry," pastors and teachers. The compound gic 
epyov dtakovias is final, explaining the purpose of Christ's gift; it is apposition to 
TIPOG KATAPTLOLOV TOV GylMv. The word épyov denotes "work, task, performance" 
of a thing, and is usually connected with its proximate determination most closely 
without an article (cf. epyov moAgnov, épya OaAdoota, etc.). The closer definition 
here is diakoviac. But what the apostle here understands by diakovia must be 
discerned from the context, especially from the preceding words. But there he 
speaks of the holders of the public office which Christ has given to the Church: 
Apostles, Pastors, and Teachers, who hold a diakovia in the Church. He thus uses 
diakovia in the sense of "public office," just as 2 Cor. 3:5 ff; 5:18; 1 Tim. 1:12 et al. 
For the "direction of this public office" Christ has given the office-bearers as gifts. 
This in itself is the truth that there is such an office in the church, otherwise the Lord 
would not give the gifts for the direction of it. It is also said that this office exists 
according to Christ's will. And he has not only sanctioned it, but has himself ordained 
it. For that the church, or any other creature, should have instituted and set up this 
office, without God, of itself, is entirely excluded by the designation of it as oikovoypia. 
Only the householder sets the vduos in his house. And it is the HER Himself who 
also takes care of the preservation of the same; this is shown by the predicates "give" 
and "set" (1 Cor. 12:28; 2 Cor. 5:18; 1 Tim. 1:12 et al.). To this also is added the 
division of this Siaxovia, here enunciated, into the forms of apostleship, prophetship, 
evangelistship, pastorship, and teaching office. If the LORD gives these different 
ministerial persons, and determines himself the épyov of each, he himself divides 
the diakovia into these different forms of office, so then these different forms of office 
are also of divine order and foundation. Christ, therefore, has given the office to the 
church in its various forms. 

Now the office of pastors and teachers is the public office of teaching and 
preaching in the church (gig oucodopHv Tod G@LATOS Tov Xptotov), and this again 
is what in the apostolic church was called the "episcopal" or "elders" office, and 
which is now understood by the name of "pastorate." Hence Stéckhardt says: "By 
“pastors” and 'teachers' Paul describes the regular ministerium verbi, which has 
been and remained the same in all ages of the Church, the public office of 
preaching." (Eph. Comm., 198.) Like Matt. 28:20; 2 Cor. 3:5-11 et al, the purpose 
and duration of God's gift to the Church is now also here set forth, v. 12-16. The 
diakovia is given Eig otKodopTV Tod G@pLATOS TOU XpiotoU' the edification of the 
body of Christ is thus the purpose, is the épyov diaKoviac. But the "body of Christ" 
is the church in its perfection, that is, the fullness of all believers, of all 
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Elect. Therefore he continues, "until we all attain to the unity of the faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God." "We all," of m&vtéc, is not all men, but all believers, 
who, according to God's counsel and purpose, are chosen to be members of Christ's 
body, and not only those living in the apostle's time, but ,all the members of Christ, 
who are and shall be added to him as the head (chap. 1:10) unto the end of the world. 
This is evident from the words ei¢ avdopa téAElov, "to a perfect man;" but a perfect 
man is he who lacks no member; and from the explanatory apposition cig pétpov 
NAtkiac Tov TAnpwpatoc tov Xpiotov, "to the measure of the age of the full measure 
of Christ," until the full measure of the age of Christ, so. of his body, is attained, that 
is, until the body of Christ is fully edified, and thus every member is inserted, 
incorporated, into the same. Thereby also nAixkia indicates the duration: until the body 
of Christ is fully grown, and has attained its full age. But this is the case when the last 
elect shall be incorporated to the HER. The oikodoun in its effect on the individual 
members the apostle brings out v. 14: as incorporated members of Christ we are 
secured against seduction, etc. And passing into the positive, v. 15: "but sincere in 
love avEénowpev sic avtTOV Ta MAVTA, Oc EOTLV Y KEMAAN, 6 Xptotdc; "let us grow in 
all things in him who is the head, Christ." To Christ the Head we are to grow, to grow 
on; thereby the body of Christ is edified, and the mAjpmpa is attained: sic avopa 
téXelov. After the subjective application the 

Objective growth v. 16 further elaborated: "out of which the whole body, being joined 
and knit together, by every bond of presentation-according to the effect in the 
measure of each part-performs the growth of the body for the edification of itself in 
love." The growth of the body of Christ is thus represented as the same, consisting 
of all the separate members which are added to it, attaining to the full measure and 
coming to perfection by the efficacy of each: sic avépa téAstov. And now to 
accomplish this is the purpose of Christ's gift, v. 11. And this gift is once the diakovia, 
the public office (2 Cor. 3 and 5), and for the direction of this office (ig spyov 
dtoxcovioas) the HErr has given the ministers (v. 11). And these include "pastors and 
teachers." Now, since the HErr has caused the office of apostle and prophet to enter, 
but the body of Christ is to be edified by the gift of Christ until its completion, cic Epyov 
diaxKovias remains the office of evangelists, and the office of pastors and teachers, 
until the purpose is accomplished. The latter, therefore, is a permanent institute of 
the Lord in his Church. And that the church is to appoint this office of itself, is also 
evident from v. 16; for every member is to co-operate for the edification of the body, 
thus also for the use of the gifts, for the upbuilding and preservation of the diakovia 
in the church. - Let us sum up the result 
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of these three main passages briefly together: In Matt. 28:18-20 (and parallels) we 
have Christ's command and endowment of the office of preaching in the church. In 
2 Cor. 5:18-20 (and parallels) God teaches us that He distinguishes between private 
and public exercise of this preaching, etc., and has ordered and endowed for the 
public conduct and administration of the office of the means of grace a special office, 
the diakovia tic Katvijg StaOjKN<, and that as a permanent institute (2 Cor. 
3, 11). In Eph. 4, 11-16 the apostle teaches us that this public ministry and the 
leaders of it are a gift of the exalted Christ; that this ministry lasts until the completion 
of the body of Christ; that the individual forms of this ministry are ordered and given 
by the Lord; that therefore, after apostles and prophets had directed their output in 
the foundation of the church (Eph. 2, 19 ff.), now the public ministry itself continues 
in the forms of the evangelist and the pastor and teacher ministry. Compare 1 Cor. 
12:28 f., where the apostle emphasizes the difference between the private and the 
public exercise of the office of preaching: "Are they all teachers?" - It is further 
undeniable: If the gospel is to be preached to every creature, therein also lies the 
command to train preachers (and missionaries); for they must be teachable, and 
have ministerial gifts, 1 Tim. 3:2-7; Tit. 1:5-9; 2 Tim. 2:2; to call and send preachers, 
Heb. 5:4; Jas. 3:1; Rom. 10:14-17; to confer upon them, therefore, the public 
administration of the office of the keys. Further, if the word of Christ is to dwell among 
us richly, and if the holy sacraments are to be administered in the church (Col. 3:16; 
1 Cor. 4:1; 11:20 ff.; Luk. 22:19), therein also lies the ordinance of entrusting one, 
or according to need, several officiating men with it: Tit. 1, 5-9. Next, in the execution 
of Christ's command the divine rule applies: "Let all things be done orderly, kata!" 
But the one here under consideration God Himself has established in His word, 
when He says that every church shall have its bishop (Tit. 1, 5 ff.; Act. 14, 23; 20, 
28; cf. Apoc. 2, 1 ff.); what manner of people shall be appointed to the public 
preaching office; how the same shall be constituted; what shall be their expense; 
whereon they shall feed, etc. And all these divine ordinances applied not only to the 
time of the apostles, but to "the ministry of the New Testament," and are given 
specially for the episcopate, the present parish ministry. Or does a congregation 
today not need to follow these ordinances when appointing a pastorate? Already by 
all these precise ordinances the Lord of the house declares the oikovoyia and 
diaxovia, "in the church" (1 Cor. 12:28), which he has endowed, to be an office of 
divine foundation and order. 

Here the objection might possibly be raised: If the church, specifically any 
local church (ekkAnoia in the predominant usage of the New Testament), is 
commanded to use the office of bishop 
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If the church is to raise up preachers and deaconesses, then it must also call 
apostles, miracle workers, tongues speakers, etc.! For the Lord has also appointed 
such "in the church" according to 1 Cor. 12:28. We answer: Such an objection is 
based on an obvious fallacy. For God has neither set the apostleship, nor the 
exercise of miraculous powers, etc., as a permanent office in the church, nor 
commanded it to the church. He has not commanded to do miracles, or to speak with 
tongues, but to preach the gospel. - It may also be objected that some local churches 
are simply unable to appoint the ministry in their midst. We answer: Such cases 
belong to casuistry; but they do not in the least affect the principle that, according to 
God's will and ordinance, the office of preaching should be publicly administered in 
every congregation, that is, every congregation should have its pastor. 

Finally, one might reply: How or wherewith can it be proved that the episcopate 
or eldership of Scripture is identical with the pastorate of the present church? In 
answer to this question we point back to the statements of the apostle 2 Cor. 3:5-11, 
where he says that the HErr has set in the church a permanent diakovia, the New 
Testament public office of preaching; but who would not recognize the same in the 
present office of a pastor or minister? Next, to Eph. 4:11-16, where we have 
recognized that the diakovia is to subsist until all the members are added to the body 
of Christ, and that the subsisting kinds or forms of this diakovia are the office of 
evangelist, as the public teaching office without a limited local church, and the office 
of pastor and teacher, as the office to and in a particular church. But who does not 
recognize the pastoral and teaching office in the present office of pastors and 
ministers? A pastor or minister is given the essential offices of "bishop and shepherd" 
by God through the profession of the church; he is to administer the office of the 
means of grace (Eph. 3:2; 1 Cor. 4:1) to a local church by community. (Augustana, 
Art. 14.) Like the episcopate, still today the office of pastor is the office of the Word 
preaching reconciliation; the pastor is Christ's messenger (2 Cor. 5:18-20); it is the 
office of grace (Eph. 3, 2), the office of the New Testament (2 Cor. 3, 6), the office of 
the gospel, which a pastor is called to preach and apostle (2 Tim. 1, 10, 11); it is the 
pastoral office, the "office of pasturing” (Eph. 4:11; Act. 20:28; 1 Pet. 5:1-4), the office 
of teaching (1 Tim. 3:2-7), the office of punishing (Tit. 1:9-11), the office of governing 
and presiding (1 Tim. 3:4, 5; Heb. 13:17; 1 Pet. 5:1-4), the office of steward over 
God's mysteries in Christ's service (1 Cor. 4:1)-it is in all pieces exactly the same as 
the episcopate of the apostolic church. To this end, let us also compare Luther's and 
the Symbolic Books' statements, as they 
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D. Walther has compiled in "Church and Ministry," in the second part. We agree with 
Luther when he writes: "| hope that the faithful, and those who want to be called 
Christians, know almost well that the spiritual state was established and endowed by 
God." (St. L. ed. X, 1624; cf. Kirchner, Thesaurus, fol. 339. 349.) 


The Open Bible. 


As often as Protestants enumerate the great blessings of the Reformation, 
they name first and foremost the open Bible. And so it is right. But it is doubtful 
whether many make a distinction between the Bible and the open Bible, whether they 
realize what made the Bible an open one. Probably most people think of conditions 
of the Middle Ages. There were Bibles only now and then in the larger libraries of 
cities and universities; they were sometimes found in monasteries, perhaps once in 
the library of a scholar, but probably never in the hands of the ordinary clergy and 
laity. Luther had already reached the age of twenty, and was an ornament to the 
University of Erfurt, when he first found a Bible in the library there. It was chained. 
Immediately one makes the inference that it was not to be read; but it is more 
probable that it was not to be taken out, and was therefore on the chain. Of greater 
importance is Luther's astonishment at the size and contents of the Bible. Apparently 
he had never and nowhere heard that the Bible contained more than the pericopes; 
apparently he would have remained in this ignorance if "chance" had not led him 
there. 

There were learned men enough in those days who went through life without 
once having seen a Bible, without having even a general knowledge of its contents. 
D'Aubigné, in his History of the Reformation, tells of a learned and famous cleric 
named Thomas Linacre (1460-1524) that he had never read the New Testament. 
Towards the end of his life he had a copy brought to him, began to read it, but soon 
threw it aside with a curse. For he had found the words at the very beginning, "I say 
unto you, curse not!" But he was much inclined to curse. "Either," said he, "this is no 
gospel, or we are not Christians." (on Thomas Linacre see Enc. Brit. XIV, 652 f.) 

These are sad circumstances. Nevertheless, we should notice that Luther 
found a printed Bible, that Linacre had no difficulty in getting a Bible when he wanted 
one. It is further known that Luther asked for a Bible when he entered the monastery. 
Without hesitation he was given by the convent a red leather-bound 
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He handed him a copy of the Vulgate, which, it seems, he was allowed to keep and 
use freely as long as he was in the monastery. At least he later regretted that he no 
longer had this copy, because he had known where to find the sayings in it. It is also 
known that D. Staupitz, the Vicar General of the Augustinian Order in Germany, 
repeatedly admonished him to study the text of the Scriptures well, while Usingen, 
the theological teacher of the monastery, admonished him against it and urged him 
to study ecclesiastical theology. Luther followed Staupitzen's advice, but tells us that 
no one else in the monastery read the Bible. (Késtlin, Martin Luther, p. 65.) If, then, 
the Bible was rare in those days, even those that existed were not appreciated and 
read. 

Of these two evils, the latter is at any rate the worse. For it is obvious that 
after the invention of the printing press, even without the Reformation, more Bibles 
had to come into the world than before through laborious copying. Yes, even more, 
Bibles were not so rare in the year 1500 as most people imagine. For fifty years the 
press had already been in operation. As Gutenberg began printing Bibles, so did 
many of his successors. In an article by W. A. Copinger, "A Few Words on the 
Fifteenth Century Bibles," printed in Library, "a magazine of bibliography and 
literature" (Vol. III, 1891; London), he lists (on page 167) 144 editions of the Latin 
Vulgate, but adds: "Nineteen of them jumped into being through errors in copying 
the misprint, in some cases, of a date in the catalogue, or some such mode. That 
would leave 125 genuine editions before the year 1500." In a work, "Incunabula 
Biblica," of 1892, he counts 124 editions, and then adds a list of sixteenth-century 
Bibles, several of which appeared before Luther's departure. 

We cannot be certain about the size of the editions, but D. Wendell Prime of 
the New York Observer in his Fifteenth Century Bibles (New York, 1888) gives us 
an idea of the matter. He first reports, "The Sweynheym and Pannartz Bible, printed 
at Rome 1471, is the first Bible printed out of Germany." Then he adds later (p. 
74), "This Roman Latin Bible, 1471, contains the name of the printers and the place 
and date, being the second Bible with a date. Only 275 copies were printed." 
Obviously the expression is meant to say that this was a small edition. Now, if we 
assume that each of the 124 editions was only this large, we arrive at the not 
insignificant number of 34,100 Latin Bibles that came out before the year 1500. 

These Bibles were printed and distributed not only in Germany, but also in 
other countries, especially in Italy. Arnold Pannartz and Konrad Sweynheym were 
Germans, who probably 
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had learned the trade under Gutenberg and Fust, but they were invited to Italy by 
Torquemada, the head of the Benedictine monastery, to set up their press in the 
monastery. Copinger writes (op. cit., p. 163), "As to the places where the editions of 
the fifteenth century Bibles appeared, Venice heads the list. ... In this city 31 
editions appeared between 1450 and 1500; the first edition appeared in 1475. Basle 
comes next with 21 editions, the first appearing about 1470; Nuremberg next with 
16 editions, the first in 1475; Strasbourg next with nine; Cologne and Lyons with 
eight each; Paris with six; Mayence with three, and Spire and Ulm with two. No 
other place is known to have produced two editions during the above period." From 
this we see that there was not exactly a lack of Bibles at that time, but certainly a lack 
of the right attitude towards the Bible, of the impulse to read and study the Bible. 

But some will object here: "Those were Latin Bibles, which especially the laity 
did not understand. The Bible has been opened up through translation into the 
national language," thinking especially of Germany and Luther's translation. And who 
would deny the great importance of the translation and wide distribution of the Bible 
for our question? But even the translations alone have not "opened up" the Bible. As 
far as Germany is concerned, before Luther's translation, 17 German editions had 
already appeared, three of them in the Low German language, admittedly not in as 
good a German as Luther's, but still more comprehensible than Latin. There were 
also translations in other countries, and they were printed. In 1471 two Italian 
translations were printed in Venice, one by Vindelin, the other by J. Jensen. An Italian 
translation by N. de Malermi was printed in Venice in 1477 by Antonio Bolognese, 
and another folio Bible in 1487 by Johann Rosso. There had been a French 
translation since 1230, indeed probably earlier. At least, this is indicated by the first 
of 45 canons established in 1229 by the Council of Toulouse, held by the papal envoy 
Romanus, Cardinal of St. Angelo. There it is said, "We forbid the laity to have the 
books of the Old or New Testament, except if perhaps for devotion one wishes to 
have the Psalter, or the Breviary for the Sacred Acts, or the Horen of the Blessed 
Mary; but we most strictly forbid to have the said books in translation into the 
vernacular." *) A French New Testament was printed by 


*) "Prohibemus etiam, ne libros Veteris Testamenti aut Novi laici permittantur habere: 
nisi forte Psalterium, vel breviarium pro divinis officiis, aut Horas Beatae Mariae aliquis ex 
devotione habere velit, sed ne praemissos libros habeant in vulgari translatos, arctissime 
inhibemus." (Labbei, Sacrosancta Concilia, Tom. II, Part I, p. 430.) 
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Buyer in Lyon around 1477, a French paraphrase of the Bible in 1487. The first book 
printed in Delft was a Dutch translation of the Holy Scriptures (1477); printers: Jakob 
Zoen and Mauritius Tements Zoen. A Bohemian translation appeared at Prague in 
1488. Another very rare one is said to have been printed at Kuttenberg in 1489. 
Probably, with diligent search, other translations could be found which were printed 
before the Reformation. But this suffices to show that translations were not 
altogether lacking. And yet the Bible was not open. A reformation was needed which 
made these translations useful. 

Still others think that returning to the original Greek and Hebrew text to find the 
true meaning of Scripture opened up Scripture. But this is not true either. After all, it 
was not the Reformers who first set about editing the original texts, but the 
humanists. Luther and his fellow-combatants had little time for it at first. The first of 
the New Testaments to be printed in Greek were the Canticles of Mary and 
Zacharias, appended to a Venetian edition of the Psalms of 1486. The first to be 
ready for printing was the Complutense edition of the New Testament, produced at 
the instigation and under the direction of the Archbishop of Toledo, Cardinal Francis 
Ximenes de Cisnera. The first edition to be printed, however, was that of Erasmus 
of Rotterdam, which he had hastily prepared for the shop of the Basel printer 
Frobenius. Luther needed the second edition of the Erasmian text when translating 
the New Testament. The first edition of the Hebrew Testament was printed at 
Soncino by Abraham ben Chayin de Tintori in 1488. The same printer had previously 
(1482) printed at Bologna the Pentateuch and other parts of the Old Testament. And 
everyone knows that Reuchlin endured struggle and persecution in his efforts to 
establish these two languages in Germany. It was not until much later that the 
Reformers intervened vigorously in this matter, even though Luther used and 
thereby promoted the work of the humanists. 

The greater number of Bibles and the translations into the national languages 
alone have not made the Bible an open one. Even in our country, where there is no 
lack of Bibles, where even Catholics can get German or English Bibles approved by 
the priest, they seldom come to the knowledge of the truth by reading the Bible. 
Why? Because they do not have an open Bible. The right way of reading, that is 
what makes the distribution, the translations, the reading of the Bible valuable. It 
makes us not only have paper and letters, but God's word. Today we are so 
accustomed to this right way of reading, and it seems to be so self-evident to us, that 
we hardly have a clue that it once could be and was different. Still less do we want 
to know it in the 
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We have no sense that it was the work of a whole man to break free from the wrong 
way and to break through with the right way. And least of all do we feel the paralyzing, 
killing power that lay in the wrong way. So let me first make my opinion clear by an 
example from geography. 

Of all the countries in the world, none is better known than the Promised Land. 
People who know little of their own country sometimes have a fair knowledge of 
Palestine. In many Bibles of to-day there are various maps of that land. Since the 
year 325 at least, it has been the fervent desire of many to see that land, and year 
after year individual pilgrims or whole multitudes have gone to worship there and to 
visit the places which the foot of the Lord had once trodden. The total number of 
these pilgrims was probably in the hundreds of thousands. And yet for 1500 years 
almost nothing was known about the geography of this land. Not even the map of 
Jerusalem was correct until a Swiss doctor named Tobler made one in 1857. All 
pilgrims, in fact, followed in the footsteps of the monks. All, Protestants and Catholics 
alike, stopped at the monasteries. The monks, only the monks, were the guides. All 
saw what the monks had to show and heard what the monks had to tell. It was 
always’ the same and mostly wrong. It was not until the American Edward Robinson, 
Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological Seminary at New York, 
broke free from this, went his own way, and showed in his book, Biblical Researches, 
in 1841, that the ordinary opinions about Palestine were wrong, and thus gave rise 
to the real exploration of the country. Systematic exploration, however, did not begin 
until 1865. Besides good guides, the pilgrims lacked knowledge of the Arabic 
language. The Arabs had never been asked by pilgrims where this or that place was, 
and had therefore not, like the monks, sought to cover their ignorance by invention, 
which soon became tradition; rather, many correct and valuable traditions still lived 
among them. Robinson had as a companion a former pupil, Rev. Eli Smith, 
missionary at Beirut, "who by his familiar and accurate knowledge of the Arabic 
language, by his acquaintance with the people of Syria, and by his experience 
gained in former extensive journeys was well qualified to alleviate the obstacles ... 
of Oriental travel. To these qualifications of my companion, combined with his 
taste for geographical and historical research, and his tact in eliciting and sifting 
the information to be obtained from an Arab population, are mainly to be ascribed 
the more important and interesting results of our journey". (Biblical Research, p. 1 
f.) Palestine lay there in the open daylight and yet was not open for 1500 years 
because of bad guides and ignorance of the language. Just like the most famous 
country on earth 
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the most famous book in the world was also there and yet was not open because 
for almost 1500 years people saw through the glasses of false leaders and could 
not come to the truth because of ignorance of the languages. They only saw what 
they were supposed to see until the Reformation showed the right way to use the 
Bible. Then they got to know it and in truth had an open Bible. 

What was the situation before the Reformation? In the first century of 
Christianity, and for a long time thereafter, there was probably no actual 
interpretation of the New Testament. Many had seen and heard the Lord himself or 
one of his apostles, and they told what they had seen and heard. In time, however, 
these living witnesses died away, and one had to rely more and more on the written 
testimony of the epistles and gospels, and ask for the meaning of the written words. 
This was especially the case in the many disputes about the Trinity and the person 
of Christ. Now there was no model of interpretation of the New Testament, but both 
the Lord Jesus and His apostles had interpreted the Old Testament, and from them 
one could learn how to interpret the New Testament. For instance, the LORD had 
said, "Surely the Scriptures cannot be broken." To his enemies he had held forth the 
word of the Old Testament, "The LORD hath said unto my LORD, Sit thou at my 
right hand, till | make thine enemies thy footstool;" and to this he ties the exegetical 
question, "If then David in the Spirit call him a LORD, how is he his Son?" And Paul 
emphasizes the words of the promise to Abraham, "By thy seed shall all kindreds of 
the earth be blessed. He saith not, by seed, as by many, but as by one, by thy seed, 
which is Christ." From these and similar examples it could be learned that the 
Scriptures must be taken at their word. 

About the same time, when the Lord and His apostles interpreted the Word 
correctly, the Jews in Alexandria tried to harmonize the Old Testament with Greek 
philosophy, especially the Jew Philo. And since this was not possible if the true 
meaning of the words was accepted, they followed the way of the heathen 
philosophers who tried to interpret Greek mythology spiritually, and put a different 
meaning on the words. From these Jews the Christians learned and adopted it, first 
in Alexandria, then in other places, until in time the whole of Christendom was seized 
with it. The very Fathers from whom the most writings have been preserved, and 
who were therefore the most influential, such as Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
Jerome, Gregory, Augustine, were all allegorists, so that Kurtz writes in his Church 
History (p. 104): "In exegesis, following the example of the rabbis and Hellenists, 
the allegorical mode of interpretation was decidedly predominant. A guide to the 
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allegorical interpretation of Scripture was already supplied by Melito in his 'Kleis' 
which was intended to unlock the mystical meaning of biblical names and words." 

What is allegory? Luther says (Erl. 62, 30): "Allegory is when a thing is 
modeled and understood differently than the words are. Allegory is in sententiis and 
whole sayings, metaphora in words and vocabularies. . . . Allegories are, as Christ 
commandeth one to wash another's feet, of baptism, of the Sabbath. .... . The New 
Testament makes allegories out of the Old Testament, as of Abraham's sons it 
makes two nations, and yet in the Old Testament it certainly happened and came to 
pass in this way." From Luther's works we may also take examples of this mode of 
interpretation. "The green bush [sc. Mosis], wherein was the flame of fire and God 
Himself, was drawn on the Virgin Mary and sung throughout the world at Advent. 
This pleased the world afterward, that it signified this; plump as soon as in, and must 
be delicious thing, that it should meet with the Virgin Mary. Now if someone had 
asked him who had given and interpreted this: How does it rhyme that the bush 
should be the Virgin Mary standing there with her virginity and with a pregnant 
womb? Give me the cause!’ then he would stand as a whistler. For if thou sayest: 
"Where does it rhyme? Does it lead to Christ? Does it also lead to faith and 
Christianity?’ Then you must say, 'No, for it goes only to the Virgin Mary, the mother 
of the Lord Christ, and to her virginity; there then it rhymes like a fist with an eye. 
Therefore it is a perilous thing to guide and interpret the Scriptures as we will, as 
seems right to us. For how rhymeth it to be a mother, or to conceive, and to burn? 
How can the fiery bush be the mother of Mary? The fact that the bush is not 
consumed means that Mary remains a virgin. Whoever is interested in this fool's 
work may read the history of the feast of the Conception of Mary in Advent and see 
what the same fool [Origen] there has fooled with the Scriptures, since he attributes 
the ark of Noah, the high mountains that look out of the water, the item of the tree of 
Paradise, and other things to Mary, and shows all the letters with the secret 
interpretation to the Virgin Mary. And we have done it also in the papacy, that we 
have drawn all things to the Virgin Mary." (Erl. 33,28 f.) In the St. Louis edition (1, 
109) the same writes: "Origen is annoyed at the fact that the waters [of Paradise], 
which Moses remembers, lie far apart, and perhaps thinks of such a garden as we 
have. Therefore he turns from the secret interpretation and says that heaven is 
paradise, the trees are angels, and the waters are wisdom." Of the same Origen 
Schréckh reports (K.-G. IV, 57): "In the second Psalm, he says, the angels uttered 
the first four verses, 
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when they descended into the world with Christ. The kings in the 10th verse could 
well be the saints, because the one who knows how to rule blamelessly is actually a 
king. In the 3rd Psalm, David is a model of Christ, and Absalom is either the betrayer 
of Judah or the devil." "By the scribe who is taught unto the kingdom of heaven, he 
understands a teacher who at first knew how to interpret the Scriptures only literally, 
but afterwards had learned to see through their spiritual understanding." (Ibid., p. 
70.) A longer "interpretation" of Jerome on Isa. 6 is quoted by Schréckh XI, 44 ff. In 
it it says, among other things, "Their twelve wings have been explained by Victorinus 
of the apostles. But we can also understand the twelve stones of the altar, which no 
iron has touched, or the twelve precious stones in the breastplate of the high priest. 
Which of these is true, God may know. That which is probable | will state hereafter." 
Thus the whole face is allegorized. At last he says: "My teacher in Hebrew explains 
this face in another way. He says that no prophet but Isaiah has seen the seraphim 
beside God, nor thought of them in any other way. He gives here a sign of the 
destruction of Jerusalem under Nebuchadnezzar. For from Uzziah to Zedekiah there 
reigned eleven kings, after whom Gedaliah was appointed regent by the king of 
Babylon. That would be the twelve wings in the face, four of which served for flying, 
because only four of those kings were pious, four covered the face, indicating the 
wicked kings, and four covered the feet, a picture of the kings led into captivity. The 
tongs with which the coal was taken from the altar signified the manner of death by 
which Isaiah had perished." You can see from this example how reliable such an 
exegesis is. Almost anything that occurs by the dozen is regarded as a possible 
explanation, without it being known why one should have any preference over the 
other. 

And yet, precisely because of this uncertainty, the allegorical interpretation of 
Scripture was extremely useful in supporting heresies. The doctrine that the pope is 
the supreme ruler on earth, that all kings and emperors owe their power to his 
benevolence alone, cannot be proved from Scripture according to the right way of 
interpretation, but according to the allegorical way nothing is easier. There it is 
already written on the first page of Scripture. There we read that God created two 
lights, a great light, the sun, with its own light and heat, and a small light, which gets 
its light from the greater and is therefore entirely dependent on it. Now, the great 
light is the pope, the little one the temporal prince. (Cf. Luther, St. L. ed. 1, 612.) Now 
if any one asks how this can be known, the answer is, Thus says the Pope, or 
tradition. In the bull "Unam Sanctam" of the year. 1299, the pope proves the matter 
thus: "We are told by the word of the Gospel. 
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that in this His fold there are two swords, a spiritual, namely, and a temporal. For 
when the apostles said, 'Behold, here are two swords,’ - when, namely, the apostles 
were speaking in the Church, - the Lord did not reply that this was too much, but 
enough. Surely, he who denies that the temporal sword is in the power of Peter 
wrongly interprets the word of the Lord when He says: 'Put up thy sword in its 
scabbard.' Both swords, the spiritual and the material, therefore, are in the power 
of the Church; the one, indeed, to be wielded for the Church, the other by the 
Church; the one by the hand of the priest, the other by the hand of kings and 
knights, but at the will and sufferance of the priest." (Henderson, Historical 
Documents of the Middle Ages, p. 436.) p. 436.) In the same bull the pope takes 
as his 

He proves that Noah's ark is a symbol of the Church and concludes that because it 
had only one helmsman, Noah, the Church, indeed the world, has only one head, 
the pope. That the story of the flood says nothing about Noah having steered, but 
on the contrary implies that he did not steer, he does not care. The story of the ark 
can also be used in another way. If one wishes to prove that the laity can be saved 
only by the favor of the clergy, one takes the allegorical meaning of the ark, that is, 
the Church. In it are the clergy, the laity are swimming helplessly in the water, and 
must perish unless a saving hand is extended to them by the clergy. (Cf. Luth., St. 
L. |, 612.) And so it goes on. Such "interpretations" do not occur in isolated instances, 
but are the rule. Luther says of his time (St. L. Ill, 1390): "Such people are those who 
nowadays interpret almost the whole Scripture of the holy virgin, where they find only 
one little word that is of the female sex, make of the strong in Israel our magisters in 
high schools, and similar innumerable fooleries." 

At first, such an interpretation looks like a gimmick. But when one considers 
for what purposes it was used, one understands why Luther is zealous against it (Erl. 
35, 30): "Behold Gregorius, how the same man juggles! When he opens his mouth 
in his sermons, he forgets the text of Scripture and says nothing of faith, of love, of 
the cross, but only of spiritual interpretations. Nor have these teachers must be 
called the pillars of Christianity." And Erl. 35:113: "Wherefore | would gladly have 
resisted the shameful interpretations of Origen, Jerome, and others, which are put 
into the heart and conscience by good works, that against them all preaching might 
be confirmed by the divine certain Word. If this cannot be done, it is much better to 
let the allegories stand. For Origen's and other more allegories are inconsistent and 
pagan." Such interpretations had a certain charm. They were not too difficult for the 
ordinary interpreter; no real knowledge at all was necessary for them. When a 
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When a man of very moderate talent and knowledge caught a thought that seemed 
to him ingenious, it so flattered his ambition that he set about it more and more, 
completely neglecting the real meaning of Scripture and fishing for allegories. Even 
gifted and witty men indulged in it, because it did them good that they could so easily 
outstrip lesser men. In addition to this, the further the church moved away from the 
doctrine of Scripture, and the more it had to fear the true sense of Scripture, the 
more it preferred to deal with allegories. These were harmless. Finally, the great 
prestige of the Fathers was also in favor of allegorical interpretation. Clement of 
Alexandria had already said that the literal sense of Scripture served the beginning 
of faith, but only the allegorical sense led to the right gnosis. 

Thus allegorical interpretation was held in the highest esteem, and with it the 
Scriptures were obscured and robbed. If any one shared the faith of the church in 
this play, and read anything in Scripture, the clearest word could avail him nothing. 
He had to say to himself at once: Yes, that is probably the elementary sense, but 
what is the spiritual, the higher? He was especially offended when the Scripture 
word did not agree with the teaching of the church. Then his ignorance of the higher 
sense probably even stamped him a heretic. A double sense is bad enough, but it 
did not stop there. Already Origen "brought the prevailing mode of interpretation into 
certain laws. In every passage he distinguished a threefold sense, first a literal, and 
then still another higher or mystical sense, namely, the tropical or moral, and the 
pneumatic, as 

He was not exactly a despiser of the literal sense, but infinitely more 
important to him was the revelation of the mystical sense. All history in the Bible is 
a picture of events in the higher world. Most of the stories took place as they are 
told; but some, whose literal sense would offer something unworthy or 
incomprehensible, are merely typical, without external historicity. Opposition to the 
allegorical treatment of the Bible word with sole assertion of the historical- 
grammatical sense was formed by the founders of the Antiochian school". (Kurtz, 
K.-G., p. 104.) Thus Schréckh (IV, 87) speaks of this threefold sense of Origen: "He 
also still makes a distinction between the allegorical, tropological, and anagogical 
sense, of which he seeks the first in the Old Testament, the other in the New, but 
the third in the world to come. But he does not always observe these divisions 
closely. In general, he finds it exceedingly difficult to trace the spiritual or mystical 
mind. He derives this ability from a special divine gift and enlightenment, hardly 
trusts himself with the same, often prays for God's assistance in such investigations, 
and recites them only timidly. Not 
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once the apostles of JEsu, according to his thoughts, were able to see through the 
whole secret meaning of the Scriptures." 

Nor did it remain with the threefold sense; in time they came to the fourth. And 
so it has remained to this day in the Roman Church. There they teach a grammatical, 
a moral, an allegorical, and a mystical sense of Scripture. According to the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, the word Jerusalem in the grammatical sense means the holy city in 
Palestine, morally the righteous soul, allegorically the contending Church, mystically 
the triumphant Church. In the article on "Exegesis" we read the following sayings still: 
"Even in the New Testament Christ and His Body precedes the Church and its 
members; hence, what is said literally of Christ or His Body, may be interpreted 
allegorically of the Church, the mystical Body of Christ, tropologically of the 
virtuous acts of the Church's members, anagogically of their future glory." "The 
typical sense is, therefore, properly speaking, confined to God's own book. Hence 
the criteria which serve for the interpretation of profane literature will not be 
sufficient to detect the typical sense. The latter is a supernatural fact depending 
entirely on the free will of God; nothing but revelation can make it known to us, so 
that Scripture or tradition (?) must be regarded as the source of any solid argument 
in favor of the existence of the typical sense in any particular passage." 

But what use is a Bible to a man if he cannot get the sense out of it? Whether 
it be Latin, German, or English, it is all the same; he can get nothing certain from the 
Bible under such circumstances. No wonder that people did not read the Bible when 
it was already distributed in many copies. It was a closed book. And the belief in a 
multiple meaning was the prevailing one in the Middle Ages until the Reformation. 
Kurtz writes (K.-G., p. 132): "The allegorical interpretation was and remained the 
decidedly predominant one. The Antiochians, however, by theory and practice, 
entered the fray for the right of historical-grammatical interpretation. Diodorus of 
Tarsus combated the Origenist mode in the lost treatise: Tic did@opa Oempiac Kat 
aAAnyopiac, as did his pupil, Theodore of Mopsvestia (De allegoria et historia), 
against which Gregory of Nyssa in his Prooem. in Cant. Cant. took them in defence. 
The first attempt to establish a hermeneutic was made by the Donatist Tychonius 
(Regulae VII ad investigandam intelligentiam ss. Script.). Augustine's writing De 
doctrina Christiana reaches incomparably deeper." Further, p. 133: "Among the 
allegorical exegetes of the Orient, Cyril of Alexandria is the most fruitful. The 
Antiochene school, on the other hand, supplied a whole series of able explainers of 
the historical sense of Scripture: Eustathius of Antioch, t 360 (his writings lost); 
Eusebius of Emissa, t 360 (lost); Theodore of Mopsvestia (important fragments). 
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Diodorus (lost); Chrysostom (homilies and commentaries proper), Theodoret. The 
Occidentals Hilarius, Ambrose and the Ambrosiaster, Jerome, and Augustine all 
allegorize; but Jerome also turns his learned diligence principally to grammatical 
interpretation. Pelagius alone deals exclusively with the literal sense. From the sixth 
century onwards almost all independent activity in exegesis became extinct; one 
was content with exegetical collects from the commentaries and homilies of 
distinguished Fathers of the Church (catenae). The first catenae writers in the Orient 
are Procopius of Gaza (6th century) and Anastasius (7th century), in the Occident 
Primasius of Admetum about 560. Only Gregory the Great still had productivity and 
self-confidence enough to do exegesis on his own." And on page 272 it says: "Only 
one of the very numerous exegetes, Christian Druthmar, recognized it as the first, 
most proper and necessary, though not the only, task of the exegete to bring the 
grammatical-historical sense of the Bible word to understanding. Otherwise the 
literal sense was and remained the Cinderella of interpretation, while in the 
allegorical, tropological, and anagogical sense one thought to have the most 
delicious treasures of divine wisdom. Next to Druthmar, Paschasius Radbertus still 
spends the most diligence on a prudent investigation of the sense of words. Among 
the other exegetes, the most celebrated are Beda Venerabilis, Alcuin, Rabanus 
Maurus, and Walafrid Strabo, whose Glossae ordinariae (along with Raban's 
extensive commentaries) were used throughout the Middle Ages as exegetical 
handbooks and help books because of their convenient brevity. One finds little of 
one's own here; by far the most is taken from the older Church Fathers." So it was 
in the Middle Ages. 

But there was still the danger that now and then a sincere soul might not care 
for the doctrine of the fourfold sense of the word and come to the knowledge of the 
truth, especially as the right sense is precisely the natural sense. Hence other 
difficulties and obstacles were put in the way. What had been true for a long time, 
the Council of Trent put into words, that no one should interpret the Scriptures 
according to his own sense against the sense which the Mother Church accepted 
and accepts, or against the unanimous agreement of the Fathers, even if such a 
declaration should never be published (4th session). What was the unanimous 
agreement of the Fathers? No one had ever taken the trouble to collect that wherein 
the Fathers agreed; nor was it useless. For in any given case, all that mattered was 
what was spent on it ex officio. If any one wished to silence any one, it was declared 
to be against the fathers; the proof was owed if one wished. And the mother church 
taught what the pope and the councils determined. If now 
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If anyone found anything wrong in the Scriptures, he himself and the Scriptures were 
condemned from the beginning, for he did not teach what the church taught. He 
could not think otherwise than that his interpretation must be wrong. He could not 
come to the Bible in this way, even though he had seven Bibles in seven languages. 
So it was finally the pope alone who arrogated to himself the right to interpret the 
Scriptures. What he said had to be valid. Hence Luther says: "Then the pope goes 
on and says that the Scriptures cannot be understood without his gloss; because 
they are contrary to each other, one should follow his gloss. Not yet, dear Pope! 
Thou must not master the Scriptures, nor |, nor any man after our own head; the 
devil bless us for that! We are to let the Scriptures govern and master us, not to be 
masters ourselves according to our own heads, and to see ourselves above the 
Scriptures." (Erl. 44, 218.) 

Summa: Not the rarity of the Bible, not lack of translations, but wrong 
interpretation of Scripture and wrong teaching about it was the real evil that had 
closed Scripture and held Christendom captive. 

From what has been said it is not only clear that a change in the interpretation 
of Scripture was necessary, but also that a reformation of the church could only take 
place in such a way that a correct way of reading the Bible and interpreting Scripture 
was first established. That was the precondition of the Reformation in general. How 
did it come about? When Luther was in the monastery, he read the Scriptures no 
differently than the others. He says this one time over another in his writings. So we 
read, "I can no longer work, nor can | speak. When | was young, | was learned, and 
especially before | came to theology, | went about with allegories, tropologies, and 
anagogies, and made vain art. . . . But | know that it is a mere muck. Now | have let 
it go, and my best art is to give the simple sense of Scripture, the literal sense; that 
does it, there is life, there is power, doctrine, and art within; in the other there is 
foolishness, though it glides high." (Erl. 62, 34 f.) There we see that Luther followed 
a different way of interpreting Scripture in his old age than in his youth. He complains 
(Erl. 35:24 f.) that he himself had wasted and lost much time in Gregory, Jerome, 
Cyprian, Augustine, Origen, because the fathers had a peculiar delight and love for 
allegories, and clicked all the books full of them. Of Origen in particular he says that 
he is a prince and king over allegories, and that he has made the whole Bible full of 
such secret interpretations, which are not worth a damn. Yes, he judges: "Origen 
has done Christ much harm with this. For the Jews mocked the same teachers who 
interpreted the Scriptures by allegories, and knew how to interpret Christ's word in 
such a way that everything written by Isaac should be understood by Christ. For 
easily- 
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The ready-made spirits, full of the divine word, were given to seeking many 
allegories, and it was almost impossible to grasp the word of God from the same 
interpretations. "They lose the right reason and understanding of the Scriptures, and 
lead men astray." 

How and when did this change come about in Luther? Apparently, the Holy 
Spirit first gave him the right interpretation of the one word, "The righteous lives by 
faith. Luther struggled with it for a long time, was annoyed by it, and tried again and 
again to put another meaning under it; but the Holy Spirit did not let up, he finally 
had to take the word as it stood and was to be understood in the context. Luther 
himself testifies to this (Erl. 62, 34): "Since | was a monk, | was a master at spiritual 
interpretation, allegorizing everything; but afterwards, when | came a little to the 
knowledge of Christ through the Epistle to the Romans, | saw that there was nothing 
wrong with allegories and spiritual interpretations." Once he had found the right way 
of interpreting Scripture in one saying, the application of this method to all other 
sayings followed of its own accord. Now he had the Scriptures, the divine Word, and 
on the basis of it he could recognize the errors of the papacy, fight against them, 
and teach the truth. The Bible was open to him. 

But now we find in Luther, in addition to his declarations that he is hostile to 
allegories, that they are filth and lead the people astray, that he himself uses 
allegories in his interpretations, and not only in the first time, but also later. How is 
that true? In part it was human weakness that was to blame, and it is worthy of note 
that even so strong a man as Luther found it hard to get away from this way. He 
says (St. L. |, 285): "For my part, from the time that | began to follow the historical 
understanding, | have always had an abhorrence of allegories, and have not needed 
any, unless the text itself had brought them with it or they could have been drawn 
from the New Testament. Although it was quite difficult for me to let go of the 
allegories, of which | had long been fond and was now accustomed, | nevertheless 
saw that they were vain speculations and, as it were, a froth of Holy Scripture." Then 
his opinion of the allegories had become another, a sober one. "When | reject 
allegories," he says, "| am speaking of those which one devises of his own spirit and 
mind, without the ground of Holy Scripture." (St. L. |, 611.) He accepts the allegories 
of Scripture, as when it is said of the water of the Flood, "Which therefore also 
maketh us blessed in baptism, which is signified by that;" or of the serpent of brass, 
"As Moses lifted up a serpent in the wilderness, so must the Son of man be lifted 
up. 
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or of Jonah in the belly of the whale, which the Lord interprets of his burial and 
resurrection; or when Melchizedek is represented as the model of the great High 
Priest, or the Passover lamb is interpreted as referring to Christ's sacrificial death, 
or Isaac and Ishmael are said to signify the two Testaments. These allegories he 
allows to stand because the Holy Spirit Himself has so interpreted them. This is 
God's opinion, not man's. 

He judges all the other allegories: "Now | have often said that one should 
remain above all things with the Scriptures, in the simple understanding that the 
letters give, pure and unadulterated; when this is done, one may then play with 
figures and interpretations. Nor should such interpretations be taken as certain and 
certain, unless they can be proved from Scripture to mean such things. Where this 
is not, you may well hint; but let no one rely on it. That which is to establish faith 
must be so established and certain that one may also leave life over it." (Erl. 33:178.) 
Now, though we might wish that Luther's hostility to allegories had induced him not 
to use them at all, and that it had not become so difficult for him to abandon them, 
because there are some who follow him in this, who do not see so clearly as he, and 
some who hear and read them, who do not distinguish between interpretation and 
playfulness, yet we see that he no longer wishes the allegories to be regarded as an 
interpretation of Scripture, but at best as godly thoughts, which are not to be 
regarded as equal to Scripture. 

With this rejection of allegories, Luther had already taken a stand against the 
fourfold meaning taught by the church. But there is no lack of clear statements about 
it. He teaches a simple sense. He writes: "The Holy Spirit is the most simple writer 
and speaker that is in heaven and on earth, therefore also his words could not have 
more than a most simple sense, which we call the written or literal sense of tongues." 
(Erl. 27:259.) It is therefore the duty of the right interpretation of Scripture to inquire 
into this sense according to this rule: "Let the words be accepted in Scripture 
according to their nature, and let no other interpretation be given, unless a public 
article of faith compels it." (Erl. 30:266). Now Luther, of course, does not mean that 
the words, "Herod is a fox," are to be understood literally, as if Herod had been a 
four-footed beast, but that is the literal sense, what every reasonable man, according 
to the manner of speech of men, understands by it, namely, that Herod was cunning 
and treacherous like a fox, so that one must also beware of his beautiful words. He 
warns, however, against arbitrariness in the adoption of figures, and says: "Let no 
man ever step from the common old interpretation of a word, and adopt new 
interpretations, unless the text and the understanding compel, or be made of 
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Otherwise one would never keep a certain text, speech, understanding and 
language". (Erl.30,169.) 

These are good rules, well known to us. But the Romans did not like them. 
Bock Emser undertook to answer them. He quoted Scripture, presupposing, as it 
happened, that Scripture had some meaning. He invoked the word, "The letter killeth, 
but the Spirit maketh alive." This he interpreted as if the Scriptures had a twofold 
meaning, one external, the other hidden. He asserted that it was better to read a 
fable of Virgil than such a literal sense of Scripture as Luther taught. To this Luther 
replied in many ways. First, he responded to Emser's assertion, saying that, 
according to Emser's own explanation, the literal sense must after all be a sense of 
Scripture which Christ and the saints also accepted, and wants to know why they 
were not all killed by it. He further wants to know what might be the spiritual sense 
of the word, "Thou shalt not covet." He closes the passage by saying, "This is just 
what the whole Scripture condemns. . . . Because it has no other that is valid, except 
this, which thou teachest to be deadly and to be avoided. . . . Turn the page, Emser, 
and you will find that the meaning which you call spiritual and living is just that, if one 
adheres to it alone and lets the written one go, it would be better to read the fables 
of poets for it; for it is dangerous, and without it the Scriptures exist, but without it 
they cannot exist. (Erl. 27, 258.) Then he proves that the words are not at all about 
a double sense of Scripture, but about the law and gospel. Further, the Romans 
asserted that the Scriptures were dark and needed the explanation of the Fathers. 
Luther denied both of these. He says, "Only be sure and without doubt that there is 
nothing brighter than the sun, that is, the Scriptures; but if a cloud has come before 
it, there is nothing behind it but the same bright sun. So, if there be a dark saying in 
the Scripture, only doubt not, there is certainly the same truth behind it, which is clear 
in the other place; and he that cannot understand the dark, let him abide by the light." 
(Erl. 39:136.) 

That is why Luther does not want to know anything about the fathers’ glosses, 
but rather Scripture is to be explained by Scripture. He writes: "Then they devise a 
new lie . . . and say that the Scriptures are so obscure that we cannot understand 
them without the interpretation of the holy fathers; therefore we must follow not the 
text, but the glosses of the fathers. . .. Now that such gossip may be known, | ask 
them again, Who told them that the fathers are more light than the Scriptures, and 
not also more dark? How if | said they understood the fathers as little as | understand 
the Scriptures? | could stop their ears against the fathers' words as well as they 
against the Scriptures. Thus we come 
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but not to the truth. If the Spirit spake in the fathers, much more hath he spoken in 
his own writing. And he that understandeth not the Spirit in his own writing, who 
shall believe that he understandeth him in another writing? . . . Therefore it is to be 
known that the Scripture without all gloss is the sun and all light, from which all 
teachers receive their light, and not again." (Erl. 27:243 f.) Next, the Romans 
claimed that Scripture states that interpretation must be similar to faith, that is, every 
interpretation must agree with the teaching of the Roman Church. Luther agrees 
that the interpretation must be similar to the faith, but does not understand by faith 
the doctrine of the Roman Church, but rather this, that "not everyone should fall with 
his head into the Holy Scriptures and ponder as he pleases," but that every 
interpretation should be in harmony with other passages of the Holy Scriptures that 
deal with the same matter, so that the Scriptures themselves should decide which 
is the right interpretation, and thus what we should believe and what we should not. 

From this it follows that we should use all our gifts and intellectual powers to 
determine the meaning of Scripture, but in such a way that our reason is the servant, 
not the master, of Scripture. Luther puts it this way: "We are not to measure, judge, 
understand, and interpret the Holy Scriptures according to our reason, but diligently 
consider and pursue them with prayer." (Erl. 57, 5.) Well known is that word of 
Luther: Oratio, meditatio, tentatio faciunt theologum. From it we quote only the 
following: "Thou shalt meditate, that is, not only in thy heart, but also outwardly, the 
oral discourse and literal words in the book, always driving and rubbing, reading and 
rereading with diligent attention and reflection, what the Holy Spirit means by it." 
(Erl. 63:404.) 

Of all the translations of the Bible, Luther's is the most famous and 
acknowledged to be the best. At the same time, it is also the best example of what 
Luther means by seeking the meaning of the Holy Spirit. True, other translations 
stick more closely to the words, but none more closely to the sense. And that, after 
all, is the main thing. If one wanted to render the words, "How do you do?" as, "How 
do you do?" he would probably keep exactly to the words, but would have hit the 
sense less well than he who says, "How do you do?" Luther commented on this: 
"Ps. 68 we have ventured much, and have often given the sense and left the words; 
therefore, of course, the clever will master us, and perhaps some of the pious will 
also take offence at it. What is it, however, to hold words so stiff and strict without 
necessity, from which nothing can be understood? Whoever wants to speak 
German must not use the Hebrew words in a certain way, but must see to it, when 
he understands the Hebrew man, that he grasps the meaning and thinks: "Dear, 
how does the German man speak in such a case? If he now 
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has the German words that serve for this, then let him leave the Hebrew words and 
speak out the meaning freely in the best German that he can. (Erl. 37:258.) As 
examples of this he gives: "In the fifteenth verse we might well have interpreted with 
the rabbis thus: The mountain of God is a mountain of Bashan or a fat mountain (as 
we have also Germanized it before); but it is more finely and clearly said: a fruitful 
mountain. So that which follows: a hill mountain, a fat mountain, we have 
Germanized: a great mountain," etc. (Ibid., p. 259.) "Again, we have at times also 
interpreted straight according to the words, whether we could have given it differently 
and more clearly, therefore that something is attached to the same words; as here 
in the 18th verse: 'Thou hast gone up on high, and hast caught the prison.’ Here it 
would have been good German: Thou hast delivered the captives; but it is too weak, 
and does not give the fine, rich sense which is in the Hebrew, saying, Thou hast 
caught the prison, which not only gives to understand that Christ hath done away 
with the captives, but also so led away and caught the prison, that it can never catch 
us again, nor shall, and is so much as an eternal redemption." (Ibid., p. 260.) Other 
examples abound. Luther's pronunciation of the word "alone" in the translation of 
Rom. 3:28 is well known. 

Now from this it follows again that a good interpreter of the Scriptures should 
know well, very well, both the sacred languages, Greek and Hebrew, and the mother 
tongue. Instead of reading the Fathers, one should rather drive the languages. How 
much Luther cared about this, we can see from a letter to the Waldenses, where it 
says: "And indeed, if | could obtain it from you, | would ask that you not despise the 
languages in this way, but because you could well, let your preachers and skilled 
boys all learn Latin, Greek and Hebrew well. | also know for certain that he who is to 
preach and interpret the Scriptures, and has no help from Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
and should do it from his mother tongue alone, will make many a beautiful mistake. 
For | have experienced how languages help exceedingly to the clear understanding 
of divine Scripture. St. Augustine also felt this, and thought that there should be in 
the Church those who also know Greek and Hebrew, who should first act the Word; 
for the Holy Spirit wrote the Old and New Testaments in these two languages." (Erl. 
28, 420.) In the Epistle to the Councillors, etc., he says: "As dear as the Gospel is to 
us, let us keep hard above the tongues. For as soon as after the apostles' time, when 
the languages ceased, the gospel also, and the faith, and all Christendom, 
diminished more and more, till it is altogether sunk under the pope. . . . Yes, you say, 
many fathers have been saved, and have taught without tongues. That is true. But 
where dost thou reckon that they also 
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have so often been absent from Scripture? . . . What then is the cause of our faith 
being put to shame? Namely, that we know not the tongues: and there is no help 
here, because the tongues know. . . . A plain preacher hath so many clear sayings 
and texts by interpretation, that he can understand Christ, teach him, and live holy, 
and preach him also unto others. But to interpret the Scriptures and to act for himself, 
and to contend against the erroneous introducers of the Scriptures, he is too inferior; 
this cannot be done without languages." (Erl. 22, 182 f.) 

Now these were the principles of the interpretation of Scripture which the 
Reformation brought to bear: Scripture has only one sense, the literal sense. The 
allegorical sense, etc., is not a sense of Scripture at all, but human conceit. Scripture 
is clear and written in the language of men. Scripture must be interpreted by 
Scripture, not by the Fathers, Pope, or anyone else. With prayer and meditation one 
must seek the meaning, in which reason is and must remain a servant; it must not 
presume to judge God's revelation. A right interpreter should therefore be familiar 
above all with the languages. What seems to be self-evident to us today, had to be 
fought for at that time with much effort. Therefore we should not underestimate this 
victory, but hold the open Bible, this heritage of the Reformation, in high esteem. 

(Conclusion follows.) H. Feth. 
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JOHN AND HIS WRITINGS. By D. A. Hayes. The Methodist Book Concern, New 
York and Cincinnati. 328 pages, bound in cloth with spine and cover titles. 
Price, $1.75. 

This is the author's third major work on New Testament introductory questions, which we have read 
through carefully and now bring to display here) D. Hayes is Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the 
"Graduate School of Theology" in the "Garrett Biblical Institute" and has evidently been 
studying these matters in depth for years. And also with this work we must say that it is a rarity on the 
book market today, since it firmly establishes the authenticity, credibility and divinity of the Johannine 
writings, defends them in a good, skilful manner and - this is for us the main thing with such works - 
introduces us to the understanding of these writings, also explaining many individual passages of them. 
This is especially true of the Gospel and the three Epistles of St. John; in the case of Revelation, although 
the critical questions are also well treated, we must absolutely reject as incorrect the contemporary 
historical view of the book as dealing with persons and events of the first century. In other respects, too, 
we have repeatedly had to make question marks in our reading, but on the other hand we have always 
been pleased with apt arguments and explanations. After an introduction, the author treats the person of 
the apostle John, pp. 15-73, then pp. 77-155 the Gospel, "the most remarkable Gospel", decidedly 
the best part of the book, hereupon the 1st Epistle pp. 159-202, the two short 


1) Cf. L. and W. 60, 562: "The Most Beautiful Book Ever Written" (The Gospel according to 
St. Luke). L. u. W. 62, 564: "Paul and His Epistles." 
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Epistles pp. 205-219 and finally the Apocalypse pp. 223-313. A detailed bibliography and good indexes 
are appreciable additions. Incomprehensible to us is the following sentence: "In the Old Testament, 
discussion the higher critics have won the day, and there is very general agreement 
now among all authorities that the law in its present form is a comparatively late 
product in Jewish literature, and that many different sources or documents are to 
be distinguished in its composition, and that it is Mosaic only in remote origin or 
inspiration" (p. 119). Similarly, p. 153: "In the Old Testament the greatest battle in the 
field of the higher criticism has been decided against the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch." Thus the author, apparently without having approached the matter of Pentateuch 
criticism, gives away his whole other position. For in the same way that he holds the New Testament 
against the frivolous and incredulous attacks of higher criticism, the Old Testament, even the Pentateuch, 
can be victoriously defended in spite of all the arguments of "false-famous art" advanced against it. "The 
stones cry out", Luk. 19, 40. LF, 


STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF DANIEL. A Discussion of the Historical Questions. By 
Robert Dick Wilson, Ph. D., D. D. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York and 
London. 402 pages 5*X8", bound in cloth with gilt title. Price §3.50. 

One of the most bitterly contested books of the Old Testament is the book of Daniel. Since the time 
of vulgar rationalism it has been in the fire of criticism. Not only has the prophetic character of Daniel 
been denied, but in part even its historical existence, and the book has been called the work of a Jew of 
the Maccabean period, and the prophecies contained therein vaticinia ex eventu. In its historical 
statements one has wanted to find gross errors and in the miracles narrated in the book quite incredible 
things. Most of the more positive exegetes and critics of modern times also make the most extensive 
concessions to unbelieving criticism in this book. The suspicion and rejection of Daniel has gone so far 
that even some of those who had to treat this book in the English-American Sunday-school lessons last 
year accepted without further ado the modern-critical views and threw them into the Christian people. It 
is then a particularly meritorious enterprise that D. Wilson has undertaken a great apology of this book, 
so significant in the history of Old Testament prophecy, and so comforting to all Christians. He is better 
qualified than any other to do so. Alsof Semitic Languages and Old Testament Criticism" in 
the conservative Presbyterian seminary at Princeton, N. J. For years now he has been intensively 
occupied with Daniel, treating special pieces in journals and elsewhere, also writing the article on this 
book in the International Standard Bible Encyclopedia, the best recent reference work in 
regard to Bible criticism articles. He has extensive scholarly and linguistic erudition, and is especially 
oriented in modern Cuneiform research, which serves him especially well with Daniel. And so he now 
offers the first, but quite rounded and complete, part of his investigation, which covers the historical 
questions; a second part is to deal with the linguistic arguments that are asserted against the book, and 
a third with the position of the book in the Old Testament canon. It is a thorough study that is here, which 
avoids or omits no point. No less than some 180 pertinent works have been drawn in, and in an entirely 
matter-of-fact, calm manner the historical account of Daniel is proved to be accurate and reliable on every 
point. Prof. Wilson says in the introduction: "Hoping that this volume may confirm the faith 
of any wavering ones in the historicity of a book which was so highly prized and 
so often quoted by our Lord and His apostles, and that it may show particularly to 
men who have due regard for the laws of evidence how flimsy are the grounds on 
which some would reject the testimony and impugn the veracity of the writer of 
Daniel, I send it forth upon its mission in the world. If it shall have served no other 
purpose it has at least accomplished this: it has convinced the writer that the 
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sued by many so-called higher critics are illogical, irrational, and unscientific. 
They are illogical, because they beg the question at issue. They are irrational, 
because they assume that historical facts are self-evident, and that they can set 
limits to the possible. They are unscientific, because they base their conclusions 
on incomplete inductions and on a practical claim of omniscience." (P. XIl.) The book 
breaks down into 18 chapters, and Wilson proves that Daniel is a historical person; that Nebuchadnezzar 
made a war campaign against Jerusalem in the third year of Jehoiakim; that Belshazzar can really be 
called the son of Nebuchadnezzar; that Daniel's account of Darms the Mede is reliable; that what he says 
of the conquest of Babylon agrees with the statements of the monuments now deciphered; that such 
madness as is reported of Nebuchadnezzar is likewise confirmed by other documents; that the 
statements and edicts of the kings communicated in the book may be proved to be possible and correct; 
that the appellation "Chaldeans" for "magicians" is fully justified, and other things. From the abundance 
of interesting details one example. In reference to the much derided account of Nebuchadnezzar's 
madness, Wilson quotes from Tuke's Dictionary of Psychological Medicine: that "the 
complete loss of personal identity, and the conviction of being changed into one 
of the lower animals, accompanied frequently by a corresponding belief on the 
part of the beholders, is one of the most remarkable facts which the psychological 
history of the race reveals" (p. 286). Dr. Chapin, until recently director of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital for the Insane, has expressed himself to the effect that the best treatise on the insanity of 
Nebuchadnezzar that he knows of was published in the American Journal of Insanity by Dr. 
Burrell, for many years director of the lunatic asylum at Canandaigua, N. Y. Wilson quotes from it the 
sentence, "The insanity of Nebuchadnezzar is the most remarkable fact that the insanity of 
Nebuchadnezzar is revealed. Wilson quotes from it the sentence that in Daniel's 4th chapter is found 
"one of the most beautiful and accurate descriptions of the premonition, the onset, 
the course, and the termination of a case of insanity that is recorded in any 
language . . . . Nothing can be truer to nature and the daily manifestations of the 
insane than the account of the recovery of the king; the coming out of chaos, or 
self-absorption, the return of understanding, and then a heart overflowing with 
thankfulness" (p. 287). The work can be heartily recommended to all who wish to study more deeply 
the many questions suggested by the book of Daniel, without, on our part, expressing an approval of 
every one of Wilson's expositions. L.F. 


LINCOLN'S RELIGION. By William Dallmann. Northwestern 


Publishing House, Milwaukee, Wis. 5 cts.; 100, $3.50. - By this writing the author intends 
to minister chiefly to the soldiers in the army and fleet, to whom he has also dedicated it. F. B. 


AMERICA, MOST BLESSED LAND. A National Anthem. Words by 
L. Wagner. Composition by F. Fettinger. 15 cts; 12, $1.50; 100, $10.00. 


Ecclesiastical - Contemporary. 


The main obstacle to the spread of the Lutheran Church. On the occasion 
of last year's jubilee celebration, the question of what the main obstacles to the 
expansion of the Lutheran Church are has been discussed in many journals. In 
answering this question, we must keep in mind that the Lutheran Church has to 
reckon with the same difficulties with regard to its expansion that stand in the way 
of the expansion of Christianity in general. The Lutheran Church preaches 
repentance and forgiveness of sins in the name of Christ, that is, it calls all 
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The Lord said: "I believe that men will despair of their own efforts to attain salvation, 
and will believe in Christ crucified, who, by his vicarious acts and sufferings, has 
purchased for all men the forgiveness of sins. But there is nothing in the hearts of 
men, as they are by nature, in favor of this preaching. On the contrary, Christ 
crucified is in our time, as in the time of the apostle Paul, a vexation to the Jews and 
a folly to the Greeks. We Lutherans depend for the propagation of our church only 
on the Holy Spirit to be with us in our preaching and to make it strong in the hearts 
of the hearers. And that is what the Holy Spirit does. It is His business until the Last 
Day to transfigure Christ in the hearts of men, John 16:14. The main obstacle to the 
spread of the Lutheran Church, therefore, is when we Lutherans let the preaching of 
the gospel stand. This can happen in many ways. It can happen in such a way that 
instead of teaching the Lutheran doctrine, that is, the gospel, purely and loudly, we 
compromise with unbelief and half-belief. It can also happen in such a way that our 
preachers let their proper task of making sinners blessed by preaching the gospel 
take a back seat and instead set their sights on "the betterment of the world 
according to Christian principles." This so-called "social task of Christianity" has to 
a great extent - we would say : almost universally - supplanted the preaching of the 
Saviour of sinners in the Church communities around us. It may also so happen that 
our church members leave the preaching of the Gospel to the pastors alone, while 
they all, as spiritual priests, have not only the task but also the ability to proclaim the 
virtues of Him who called them from darkness to His marvelous light. It can also 
happen that we all lack the right diligence in the training of capable preachers and 
teachers. By God's grace, let us guard against the main obstacle to the expansion 
of our church in its various and manifold forms! 
F. P. 

Luther describes how the doctrine of grace creates and maintains unity: 
"This is that the prophet here [Is. 2:4] describes with a suitable image the peace that 
cannot be with other people, either in the heart or by heart, if the souls are not certain 
of the forgiveness of sins. But no better means can be found to remove dissension 
than this is used by Christ, who by one saying accuses all alike of sins, and 
condemns them. For for what cause should they be disputing who hear and believe 
this, seeing that they are by no means more righteous, holy, and wise than others? 
Wherefore Christians are easily agreed among themselves, who perceive that all 
must be saved by the same grace, and that none have merit or debt before another." 
(St. L. VI, 36.) 

F. P. 

The plaster which Unionism has put on its evil conscience has always been 
the indication that one acts more in accordance with love if one does not break away 
from those who teach falsely, but in union with them seeks opportunity to help the 
truth to victory. 
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to help. This is also evident in various recent statements in general synodical and 
conciliar publications. In the Lutheran Church Work and Observer, D. Keyser writes 
that the question of religious cooperation with those of other faiths is left open in the 
Articles of Unification, but that this does not mean that the matter is settled. Such 
questions would have to remain the subject of further consultation and regulation. 
"No one should imagine that they have simply been 'laid on the shelf as matters 
that are to be tabooed. They are still live questions, and will have to be dealt with 
frankly and honestly. However, they are not to be treated in a harsh and unloving 
temper nor in a spirit of legalism, but in a spirit of loving firmness which goes into 
the merits of each problem, with the purpose of convincing the ‘intellect, winning 
the heart, and persuading the conscience. Many good and stalwart Lutherans to- 
day, some of them among the strongest proponents of true Lutheranism, would 
now.be outside of the Lutheran Church instead of within its fold, had they been 
dealt with in former times by the method of stem legalistic discipline instead of in 
the spirit of patience, education, and enlightening discussion. So we believe it will 
be in the United Lutheran Church in America. To denounce and castigate is not 
the best method; historically it has not proven so. The best method is to consider 
judicially, discuss cogently, persuade and convince - until the time comes, if it ever 
should come, when forbearance ceases to be a virtue." In the passages in this 
passage, emphasized by our printing, the necessary morphine is administered to the 
consciences in the General Synod, that all may remain prettily quiet until the union, 
announced with such hurrah, has happily proceeded. He who insists that a Lutheran 
body should officially declare itself against pulpit and communion with irreligion, and 
makes it a condition of union that this principle should be followed in practice, is 
"lawful," has a "loveless temper" in contrast with the "spirit of patience, education, 
and instructive discussion." That with such a criticism one at the same time 
pronounces judgment on the holy apostles and on the Spirit who spoke through 
them, does not seem to have come to the consciousness of the writer of those 
sentences. Where, then, does Scripture give such an instruction, that one should 
enter into the fellowship of the spiritual church of JESUS CHRIST with such as must 
yet be educated and persuaded to put away usages which are utterly contrary to the 
Spirit as well as to the express words of Holy Scripture? Similar to D. Keyser, the 
Lutheran has spoken out about the criticisms leveled at the Union both inside and 
outside the Council. The Lutheran has, in addition to "legalism," the word 
"aloofness" to indicate the position of those who wish to stay away from the proposed 
union. The Lutheran does recognize in Unionism a great, indeed the greatest, 
danger to the Lutheran Church in our country. In an editorial of December 13, 1917, 
we read, "The Lutheran has from time to time called attention to the dangers of 
unionistic practices, and believes that they are the chief menace to a true and 
consistent Lutheranism in America." And in an earlier number: "Surrounded as the 
Lutheran Church is by vagueness, indefiniteness, and 
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indifference in matters of faith, by a subtle rationalism, Unitarianism, and 
synergism, it must keep its course true to its guiding star, or confess that its mission 
is at an end. Its pathway is not strewn with roses when one considers how 
increasingly easy it is to become entangled in unionistic movements and 
tendencies, the danger of which not only many of the laity, but also quite a few of 
the clergy refuse to recognize. An honest conviction, however unwelcome it may 
sound, will run a longer and a safer race than a love that hopeth and endureth all 
things without considering it worth while to believe or confess." By "honest 
conviction" the paper refers to Fr. Brenner's pamphlet Dangerous Alliances, which 
pointed out the harms of the Council (Unionism and Lodge practice), and from which 
our journal carried a number of extracts in the October number of last year. But the 
Lutheran rebukes the "legalism" and "pharisaical arrogance" of those who wish to 
stay away from the new body for the reasons given. To D. Reu's (lowa) protest, the 
Lutheran responded as follows: "Had the Iowa Synod identified itself with the 
General Council, its influence there would have been a powerful one. It would 
have helped to strengthen the hands of those who were working for a Lutheran 
practise consistent with the faith, for no one denies that Reformed influences are 
making themselves powerfully felt in the older portions of the Lutheran Church. 
But by its policy of aloofness it ruled itself out of the influence it was its duty to 
exert so long as it believed that the General Council meant to be true to its 
confessional principles. Aloofness will never solve the problem of Lutheran unity 
and confessional fidelity, and if in the future two sharply contrasted tendencies 
(radical and conservative) will manifest themselves, as in Germany and 
Scandinavia, it will be due to the highly accentuated and legalistic policy of 
aloofness for which Missouri is the chief sponsor. Granted that there is by no 
means, as yet, hearty accord between Synod and Council in church practise; 
granted that much is to be desired in the way of combating unionistic tendencies 
and in clearing the path for a united stand on lodgery, it is the conviction of leaders 
in the three bodies about to unite that those questions will be settled better in unison 
than by a policy of aloofness." And in the review of Fr. Brenner's pamphlet (Nov. 
23), "To be absolutely consistent involves considerably more than fidelity to 
conviction. It may, and often does, mean an isolation that shuts men off from the 
Truth instead of drawing men to it. Our Lord never placed Himself in a position 
of aloofness where He was hindered from bearing testimony. There is such a thing 
as a knife being too sharp to cut, and there is such a thing as a consistency so 
sharply defined as to seem like pharisaism. There is a Lutheranism that . . . shuts 
off all approaches to the hearts of their fellow-men. It is honest and sincere and 
brave, but exclusive to a fault. . .. But the principle for which this writer contends 
is sound, and that is a matter of the first importance. In these days, when it is 
increasingly difficult to tell what men believe, when creeds are considered 
superfluous, and when theology has become a crazyquilt of beliefs hatched out of 
men's brains rather than out of the Word, there is need of leaders who like Paul 
and Luther will stand like a rock against laxity and indifference in matters of faith. 
But such a stand must not savor of mechanical and intolerant excommunication." 
That would be all 
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very understandable, were it not that God's Word quite clearly prescribes how far we 
may go in tolerating error, saying, namely, ek KAivatse, dpiotaco - "Depart from 
them!" "Depart from such!" We were once told by a member of the General Synod, 
"You Missourians have one strong point, your pastors fear the Word of God." 
Where this fear of God's Word is in the heart, so that even one saying is more valid 
than all the bell-ringing of human wisdom, one is not misled by such phrases as 
"policy of aloofness," "shutting off 


"mechanical and intolerant excommunication, 
men from the Truth," "accented and legalistic policy of aloofness." Moreover, the 
whole history of the church is a damning verdict on the "educational method" the 
Lutheran wants applied to the voracious evil of Unionism. G. 

On the position of the church toward the Lodge, the "Church Journal" of 
the lowa Synod shares a few sentences from a pastor of the Buffalo Synod 
(Mackensen, Detroit), which, however, go to the great main thing that the Christian 
church has against the Lodge. The sentences read, "The main question here is not 
this: Are there some things in the Lodge that are wrong? The main question is, Has 
the Lodge religion? Does it require belief in a God? Is its purpose to make man 
pious? Does it claim that it can make man blessed? That this question is to be 
answered in the affirmative is proved. A society which entirely lacks the religious 
element is not a lodge in the ecclesiastical sense of the word. Now there are two 
kinds of religion in the world - only two: The natural, as it is found in innumerable 
different forms in paganism, in Islam, in apostate Judaism, in Rome, and in all who 
are only nominal Christians, since man seeks in his own strength, by his works, to 
make himself pleasing and blessed to God; and the religion of faith in JEsum Christ, 
wrought by God's Spirit, since man utterly despairs of all his own worthiness and 
strength, seeks all salvation in Christ alone, and in faith is also certain of his salvation 
in Christ. Since the lodge has religion, it is natural that the church should make the 
religion of the lodge the object of serious and conscientious study, in order to know 
whether the religion of the lodge is that of faith in Christ or that of works. This is 
especially the duty of pastors, who certainly do not reveal themselves as pious and 
faithful servants if they neglect this duty. (2) Since such a study leads to the 
knowledge that the religion of the Lodge is purely a religion of works, which denies 
Christ, it is again self-evident that the Church must take a decided and public stand 
against this religion, and that pastors in particular must deny it any recognition. A 
pastor, for instance, who officiates with the Lodge at funerals, or acts as chaplain to 
the Lodge, is a Judas. Since salvation is in Christ alone, the Lodge teaches a religion 
which leads man to eternal damnation; and this, in turn, makes it natural that the 
Church, and especially the pastors, should faithfully warn against the Lodge, and do 
all they can to convince members of the Lodge of its perniciousness and anti- 
Christian nature, and to induce them to leave it. 

The mockery of superstition among men of war by the unbelievers. The 
newspapers now and then bring us shorter or longer reports 
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about the superstition that appears among a part of the soldiers in these war runs. 
From the tone in which the reports are written, it is usually evident that the reporters 
think themselves above all superstition. Thus we recently found the following note 
in a local newspaper: "Never before have the armies of the world been such a 
gathering place for superstitious fancies, so-called mascots, and other things 
supposed to bring good luck. | have taken survey of this subject among a number 
of French, German, English, and Italian soldiers interned here, and have learned 
the strangest things. The superstition relating to the number 3 seems to be the most 
common. The third of anything is considered to be fatal. Soldiers in all armies resist 
their third leave. Some simply refuse to go home for the third time because they fear 
they will be killed when they return to the front. The lighting of three cigarettes with 
the same match is equally the object of superstitious fear. One of the three soldiers 
involved in it must believe in it very soon. Yes, even those who watch the match 
being used three times are haunted by misfortune. The soldiers therefore turn 
around and turn their backs on their smoking comrades, in order to dispel the evil 
omen. People in the know say this superstition is of religious origin, and is traced to 
the lighting of lamps in the Greek churches. In the English navy, where every form 
of superstition is generally met with, this one good is most prevalent. A soldier of the 
Royal Naval Division, who fought at Antwerp, informed me that the English gunners 
still spit on their shells before firing them. Most people regard this as nothing more 
than amusing childishness, but in fact it is the idea of making a sacrifice. In early 
prehistoric times saliva was regarded as a part of the human soul, and he who, by 
spitting out saliva, made a sacrifice, and a thank-offering not only for blessings 
enjoyed, but also for such as were yet expected. The remains of this peculiar form 
of sacrifice are far more numerous than is supposed; only the original motive has 
fallen into oblivion, and to-day all that is thought of is that the spitting out is supposed 
to bring good luck." These are, of course, sad forms of superstition. But there is a 
species of superstition that is even more widespread. This superstition holds almost 
"the whole world captive, including the newspaper writers who think themselves 
above superstition. This superstition also dominates millions who consider 
themselves Christians. It is the delusion that man can go to heaven wholly or partly 
by his own virtue and good works. This delusion is also clothed in the expression 
that every man shall be saved by his own faith; that is, without faith in Christ, by his 
own goodness and prudence. This is also the religion of the lodges, which has 
almost eaten through so-called Protestant Christianity, especially in our country. 
F. P. 


New creeds, a fruit of indifferentism in all Reformed communities, have 
mushroomed in recent years. Because the Apostles' Creed contains "expressions, 
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which modern thought cannot accept in its wording," a Baptist convention in 
Connecticut last fall adopted a creed which reads as follows: "I believe in God, the 
Father of all races; in Jesus Christ, our Lord, and in the Holy Spirit, the Purifier of 
hearts of men. I believe in the Gospel as the power of God and the wisdom of God, 
and in Christian good will as the force to transform the world. I believe in the 
Church Universal, the communion of the good, the coming of the kingdom, and 
the life everlasting." What are the expressions of the Apostolic which are proposed 
in the Reasons, and which modern thought must reject, are evident from the 
omissions by which the new Connecticut Baptist Confession differs from the 
Apostolic. It omits "Almighty, Creator of heaven and earth." The theory of evolution 
is the surrogate for an omnipotent Creator who, by his "Let there be!" made heaven 
and earth. Instead, one professes to be the All-Father of the Masons - "Father of all 
races." In the doctrine of the person of Christ, the virgin birth, his passion, death, 
ascension into hell, and resurrection are deleted as inessential or unacceptable, and 
the Holy Spirit is degraded to a purifying influence. Note that it is only to the "Father" 
that the word "Godhead" applies. Son and Spirit are not conceived as persons in the 
divine being. The second paragraph says "transform the world" as a familiar 
summary of Social Service and Reform. Accordingly, the "Kingdom" is to be grasped 
only in Ritschl's sense, as organizing the world according to the law of Christ. 
Everything specifically Christian is deleted from the document. The confession is 
such that every Unitarian will immediately sign it. A further degree of dilution is shown 
by the confession which a new sect founded in Philadelphia, the "Society of the 
Good Samaritan," prescribes for its members. It reads thus: "I believe in the 
goodness of God the Father, and that He has revealed Himself in Jesus Christ as 
recorded in the New Testament; and I accept the teachings of Jesus as the rule of 
my life. His teachings require to cultivate and earnestly seek to realize the 
brotherhood of mankind and fellowship in the work of uplifting the world. Having 
accepted these truths, I desire to unite with this society in the earnest endeavor to 
establish these principles in the life of every one with whom I come in contact." 
This "confession" does not name the Holy Spirit at all. An appended note observes 
that members who wish to adhere to the mode of immersion are free to be baptized 
by a Baptist preacher; others may use the mode of sprinkling in the rite of baptism, 
and those who "ignore all symbolism" are received without baptism. Such "principles" 
the members undertake to "establish" in all those with whom they have intercourse. 
And this is called Christianity! G. 

Preacher Shortage. The March number of the American College Bulletin 
brings detailed statistics on the growing shortage of preachers in our nation's church 
communities. It turns out that 86 theological schools report a decrease of 557 in their 
student numbers. In the academic year 1916/17 the total attendance was 4888, while 
in the following year it declined by 11.4 per cent, and only 4331 stu- 
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counted. Since there are 127 Protestant seminaries, and the decrease among 
Catholics has been about the same, it may be assumed that in the present school 
year about 1000 fewer are preparing for the ministry than in the previous year. This 
loss, caused by the war, is the more serious, as the decrease is almost entirely 
among students of the entering class. The churches will suffer greatly by this 
decrease in the number of theological students, not only in the immediate future, but 
for the next twenty-five years. The "Apologist" remarks: "The shortage of preachers, 
however, has been keenly felt since before the United States entered the war. It is 
computed that there are about 150,000 churches and 170,000 preachers in this 
country, and that under ordinary circumstances about 4000 preachers are needed 
annually to fill the gaps caused by deaths, incapacity, etc. By the reckoning of some, 
the figure of 4000 is too low. Reports from the theological schools also indicate that 
there is a shortage of men to fully meet the demand. According to one statistic of 
graduates of the theological schools, 44 seminaries delivered 760 candidates for 
the preaching ministry in 1917, and according to another report, 80 theological 
schools have 1221 graduates this year. As there are now 127 Protestant seminaries 
in this country, it may be assumed that they will not furnish more than 2000 
graduates. In the academic year 1916/17 the number of students in 110 Protestant 
seminaries was 5968, so that even if all the students were to complete their three 
years' course, this would give only about 2000 candidates for the ministry of 
preaching in the year." G. 

Decline in the number of theological students. Referring to the alarming 
shortage of theological students, the Eastern Methodist raises the following word of 
warning: "The decrease in students in the theological seminaries is so significant 
that it is becoming a worrisome situation for the churches. The number of students 
is 30 to 40 percent less than last year. In their deliberations at their recent meeting 
in Atlantic City, our bishops took this matter into consideration and decided to initiate 
a campaign by which, where possible, 5000 recruits for the preaching ministry 
should be secured. This will be impossible unless a general, thoroughgoing revival 
seizes all parts of the Church." The decrease in the number of young men preparing 
for the preaching ministry is rooted in the whole ecclesiastical condition of our 
country. General watering down of the gospel, propaganda of unchristian sects, 
infestation with evolutionism and materialism, theology of this world, commercial 
evangelism - how can the youth in the Reformed churches have any desire for the 
preaching ministry? They are spiritually wild and lack any understanding of the task 
of a Christian preacher. What is needed is not a revival but a thoroughgoing 
reformation, a return to the gospel. G. 


D. McGiffert's theological position. That the new president of Union 
Seminary in New York is a follower of the newer theology has long been known. But 


now a staff member at the Presbyterian Banner has undertaken the work of 
examining McGiffert's printed works for their 
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in a theological way. The result is a sad one. McGiffert not only denies all the 
fundamental truths of Christianity, but he looks away from Scripture at all as the 
norm of faith and life. To him the only authority is religious consciousness. So 
completely Germanized in his theological thinking. G. 

Fruit of Union Seminary Theology. Rev. Norman M. Thomas, pastor of a 
Presbyterian congregation in East Harlem, New York, resigned his office after a 
number of members of the Women's Board of Home Missions addressed a protest 
to the Home Mission Committee of the Presbyterians. Thomas, in a lecture 
delivered before the Women's Board on "Radical Movements in the Church," had 
trotted out his disbelief, and the women appealed to the church authorities with the 
result stated. Thomas made "stump" speeches last fall in the city of New York for 
Morris Hillquit, the Socialist candidate for mayor. He is now secretary of the 
Fellowship of Reconstruction, one of those innumerable associations which, as 
parasites on the body of the church, drain strength from it that a few secretaries may 
fatten themselves. At his examination for the preaching ministry, the faithful minority 
of the New York Presbytery protested in vain against his licensing. Thomas was 
educated in Union Kernware. G. 

Exaggerations in the statistics of Episcopalians are called to the attention 
of an Episcopal paper, the Southern Churchman. One recently fantasized about 
40,000,000 communicants within the Anglican churches. The said paper remarks 
that Bishop Brown finds only 29,000,000 "adherents, not communicants," in the 
Episcopal Church of all countries. In America, however, there are only one million, 
and outside England there are nearly another million. In England, he said, only half 
the population were Anglican; that would give for England perhaps 20,000,000 
adherents, certainly not more than 10,000,000 communicant members. In fact, only 
5,000,000 had taken part in Easter Communion there in recent years. G. 

Negro question insoluble. As might have been expected, the last attempt of 
the Unification Committees among the Methodists also failed on the Negro question. 
One was assembled in St. Louis in April, a committee twenty-five strong from the 
Northern Methodists, an equally strong one from the Southern Methodists. The fifty 
were much fetishized, then also held meetings, assured each other of fraternal 
goodwill, and then parted unsuccessfully. The Southerners insist that the Negro 
delegates be excluded from membership in the General Conference and from any 
participation in Methodist "legislation". A few vacuous resolutions were passed, 
again stating the purpose of the overtures as a very laudable one, and with that they 
adjourned. The whole movement reminds us of the fine satire once read in the 
Congregationalist Advance following such attempts at union: 'We might fairly 
characterize a number of these movements somewhat after the following fashion: 
the representatives of a certain denomination, let us say the Christotheists, if we 
may invent a name, assemble and pass resolutions something like the following: 
‘Resolved, That all 
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Christians should be one. Resolved, That there ought to be no division in the body 
of Christ. Resolved, That we ourselves, as representatives of the whole body of 
that part of the Church known as the Christotheists, will from this day forward do 
all that lies in us to remove this sin and reproach from the whole Church of Christ. 
Resolved, That we propose to all branches of the Christian Church an organic 
union on the basis of the two simple doctrines hereafter named: 1) One and one 
are two. 2) The shortest possible distance between two points is a straight line. ' " 
G. 

Buddhism is making unexpected progress in the Purified States. It is truly 
surprising that in Los Angeles 1200 Japanese have recently declared the religion of 
Buddha as their own. We also hear that in California there are already 74 temples 
preaching the teachings of Buddha. Of course, the Chinese and Japanese are the 
easiest to win over to Buddhism. But Caucasians in our country are also accepting 
it. An Inner Mission worker recently attended a Buddhist meeting and was surprised 
to find such a large and diverse audience. Not only were all the seats occupied, but 
many of those present had to stand. This was all the more surprising because this 
meeting lasted from 2 to 1/2-6 o'clock. First a priest paid great homage to the 
Buddha, whereupon the image of this idol was venerated by two Japanese women, 
who had climbed the steps to this statue, by numerous bows. Then it was continued 
in a more worldly manner. A man settled in Los Angeles, and formerly considered a 
Christian, was presiding. The first speaker was a member of the city council. He 
declared that Buddha and Christ and other great teachers were endeavoring to climb 
a high mountain, each in his own way and on a different side, but all striving toward 
the same goal, the top of the mountain, and this, in his opinion, they should do in a 
peaceful spirit, and instead of quarreling with each other, they should try to outdo 
each other in climbing. Then a woman from India, a prophet from Persia, and the 
British consul from Los Angeles spoke. The closing address was given by the 
Japanese consul, who emphasized, among other things, that Christianity should 
better study Buddhism instead of branding it as a superstition, while Buddha teaches 
the same love and mercy as Christ. If Buddhism is able to attract such men of 
influence as those speakers to fill to capacity a hall with so many men and women 
eager to hear their words, then the time seems to have come for more aggressive 
missionary work to vigorously resist the spread of Buddhism. So much for a report 
in the "Messenger of Peace." With the general dumbing down of sectarianism, such 
"aggressive missionary activity" to ward off Buddhism will be hard to come by. When 
salt becomes stupid, with what shall one salt? G. 

Y. W. C. A. In the Young Women's Christian Association, the question is 
presently being ventilated as to whether members of unevangelical churches and 
those who are wholly unchurched should be admitted to membership. The following 
provisions concerning Student Associations were adopted by the 1915 convention 
by a vote of 141 to 40 as an amendment to the Con- 
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Any Student Young Women's Christian Association may be admitted to 
membership whose constitution embodies the following provisions: 'The Young 
Women's Christian Association of ----------------------------------------------------- f 
affirming the Christian faith in God the Father, and in Jesus Christ, His only Son, 
our Lord and Savior, and in the Holy Spirit, the Revealer of Truth and Source of 
Power for life and service, according to the teaching of Holy Scripture and the 
witness of the Church, declares its purpose to be: /. Purpose: 1. To lead students 
to faith in God through Jesus Christ. 2. to lead them into membership and service 
in the Christian Church. 3. to promote their growth in Christian faith and character, 
especially through the study of the Bible. IJ. Membership: Any woman of the 
institution may be a member of the Association provided, 1. That she is in 
sympathy with the purpose of the Association. 2. That she makes the following 
declaration: "It is my purpose to live as a true follower of the Lord Jesus Christ." 
III Qualification for Leadership: 1. All members of the Cabinet (officers and 
chairmen of standing committees) shall commit themselves to furthering the 
purpose of the Association. 2 a. Two-thirds of the Cabinet members shall be 
members of churches which are entitled to representation in the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, and only those delegates who are members 
of such churches shall be entitled to vote in conventions, or 2 b. A majority of the 
Cabinet members, including the president, shall be members of churches which 
are entitled to representation in the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, and only those delegates who are members of such churches shall be 
entitled to vote in conventions.'" The minority within the Y. W. C. A. has now appointed a 
committee to be called the "Council for Adherence to the Church Basis." Ina statement dated 
March 7, 1918, this committee points out that by the provision of Ill, 2a, and 2b, the Christian character 
of the Association is endangered? "We of the Council object to the Amendment, because 
it is non-evangelical in its principles, and will therefore inevitably prove to be so 
in its results in our Association. We are persuaded that it is contrary to Scripture 
for the control of any branch of a Christian organization to be placed, even in part, 
in the hands of unregenerate or non-evangelical persons. And it is clearly to be 
seen, under Article '3. Qualification for Leadership,’ that in 2 a. one-third, and in 
2b. the minority (which may be so large that two more would make it a majority), 
of the Cabinet will not be required to have membership in any evangelical Church, 
or to make any declaration whatever of their faith - even in the Trinitarian 
principles of the preamble. In other words, any Student Association with four 
standing committees, while still remaining within the bounds of the provisions of 
the Amendment, might have a Christian Scientist for president of its Cabinet, a 
humanitarian Social Service worker for vice-president, and a Unitarian for 
corresponding secretary." The Presbyterian remarks on the matter, "The Y. W. C. A. is 
struggling with a salient of the enemy, which is an attempt to break down the line 
of separation between the Church and the world, and to reduce our relations to 
Christ to a mere private confession, such as Nicodemus made of our Lord. It is 
dangerous to remain there. The Y. M. C. A. and the Christian colleges are having 
the same battle, and it is to be hoped they 
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will remain steadfast as an arm of the Church and her Lord." The movement is 
worthy of our registering the evidence here. Without question, through the war, but 
especially after the termination of it, the position of our Church will be changed to the 
Y.M.C. A., and consequently soon to the Y. W. C. A. becomes an acute problem, 
and we therefore wish to note what serves to mark the position which these 
associations take to the church. 

G. 


An American envoy to the Vatican? The question has surfaced frequently of 
late in the secular press. It almost seems as if feelers are being put out to gauge 
public opinion. The Presbyterian wrote on February 14 about the matter: "There have 
been some newspaper reports to the effect that a proposition to send an envoy from 
the United States to the Vatican is under consideration. In the first place, we do not 
believe that President Wilson would make such an appointment, but lest there be 
an attempt to bring pressure, we join with multitudes of United States citizens in 
earnest protest against any such efforts. Such appointment would be in violation 
of the fundamental American principle of the separation of Church and State. The 
Vatican is not a civil power, and has no civil standing among the civil powers of 
our age. It is simply the highest court of a particular Church. There might as well 
be an envoy appointed to the Church of Scotland as to the Vatican. It is a slap in 
the face of all Protestantism, both in Europe and America, and signifies a 
precedence given to Romanism. It will only widen the breach and generate 
bitterness and misunderstanding between these two bodies. We are not prepared to 
believe that the great body of intelligent American Catholics want it, as they 
appreciate the misunderstanding it would produce. We are convinced it is a 
measure pressed only by the godless and religiously indifferent and extremely 
liberal, as a matter of shrewd worldly wisdom. Let Protestants and all true 
Americans be aware, and send in their protest at the first sign of such action." The 
appeal to the "great body of intelligent American Catholics" to oppose the proposal 
to recognize the Pope as a secular ruler is naive. The "great body of intelligent 
American Catholics" acts, speaks, and thinks exactly as the confessors in question 
prescribe, and the confessors listen to the bishop, but the bishop acts in concert with 
the Holy See. Our joy at the testimony of the Presbyterian is also more subdued for 
another reason. For we do not see that from the Reformed side it is really possible 
to oppose in principle the representation of our government in the Vatican, for the 
political thought of the Reformed differs from the Roman thought only as the Papal 
States differ from the State Church. If the Federation of Churches of Christ in 
America has a representation in Washington to influence our government in purely 
political matters-for instance, on the Japanese question two years ago-why should 
not a government be allowed to have a representation to a church? When 
Presbyterian protests against sending a representative to the Pope, it is an 
inconsistency. You cannot plead principles which you yourself trample on in every 
county in the land (Prohibition movement). G. 


Doctrine and Defense. 


Volume 64. May 1918. No. 5. 


Of the third custom of the law. 
(Based on Art. VI of the Formula of Concord.) 


When we speak of the third custom of the law, we first remember that the law 
is the revelation of God's eternal, holy, unchangeable will to all men, the natural or 
moral law as distinguished from the ecclesiastical and police law of the Jews. But 
God revealed this holy will of his to men in two ways. First, He wrote it on man's 
heart at creation. But then, when man had fallen and become evil, he revealed and 
explained it anew in word and scripture to fallen, evil man. The content of the two 
revelations is, at any rate, the same holy will of God to all men. But the form and 
especially the purpose of the two revelations is certainly very different, because 
these two revelations were made to very different people. 

As for the form of revelation, God revealed His will at Sinai in ten specific 
words, almost entirely in the form of prohibitions. That God had already revealed 
His will to man in this form at Creation is certainly not to be assumed. There God 
created man with complete love for him, perfect knowledge of his will, and perfect 
conformity to it. Man was created in the image of God, in righteousness and 
holiness. He therefore had no need of special commandments, least of all of 
prohibitions. With his created love and knowledge of God's will, everything was 
already given to him. But the form of the revelation at Sinai had become necessary 
through the fall of man. Because of this he had lost his love for God and his Lord, 
and at the same time he had lost the right standard of his conduct. That he should 
love God and his neighbor, this consciousness had remained with him to some 
extent. But love itself was gone, and with it 
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also the will to show it. Yes, even the knowledge of what true love demanded and 
how it showed itself had been blurred. So it had become necessary for God to tell 
him explicitly what was according to love and what was contrary to it. And because 
man had become evil through the fall, not wanting what was according to love but 
what was contrary to it, God gave this revelation primarily in the form of prohibitions. 

As to the purposes of these two revelations of the law, also, a difference is 
readily apparent. In paradise, God gave men his will in heart and mind, so that they 
might live on earth as his children and for his glory, and finally, after their probation 
and confirmation, enter into his full communion. But the revelation of the law in word 
and scripture has a quite different purpose. It was not given to holy and good people 
who love God and want to do his will, but to unholy and sinful people who hate him. 
It is not at all as if God intended to make the wicked men who had fallen into sin 
godly and to move them to goodness when he revealed his law at Sinai. He knew 
well that they would not and could not keep his law. When he gave his law to men, 
he already incorporated their unwillingness and inability to keep it into his pedagogy, 
and assigned other purposes to the law than the first revelation of his will had in 
Paradise. 

As the purpose of this revelation of the Law at Sinai, our Confession, in the 
introduction to Article VI of the Formula of Concord, "Concerning the Third Usage of 
the Law of God," states three things, namely, "that by it outward discipline and 
respectability may be maintained against the wild and disobedient people, and 
likewise that by it men may be brought to the knowledge of their sins, and also, when 
they are born again by the Spirit of God, converted to the Lord, and thus have the 
covering of Moses uncovered to them, may live and walk in the Law." 

This purpose of the written law already results from the fact that the legislation 
at Sinai was not given to the righteous but to the unrighteous and disobedient, to the 
godless and sinners, 1 Tim. 1,9. Because of the fall of Adam people had become 
wicked, unholy and godless. They had sunk into a carnal mind, full of enmity against 
God and his will, full of inclination and desire for all evil. It is true that God says in 
the law what he demands of men, how they should be and what they should do and 
not do. But the form in which he says this already shows that with his demands he 
opposes man's mind and will, which is directed toward evil. The purpose of these 
demands, therefore, is not to give the evil man a rule for his conduct, nor is it to turn 
him away from his evil mind, will, and conduct, to accustom him to the good. 
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and to make them godly. It is by no means as if God had first tried to see whether 
man could not be made righteous, good, just, holy, and blessed in this way, and 
then, when he saw that it would not work in this way, he assigned other services and 
purposes to the law. No, he had long before determined to make man righteous and 
blessed in an entirely different way, and he revealed his purpose immediately after 
the fall and later announced it more and more clearly. That man is sinful and ungodly, 
and cannot be made good and holy by the law, God took into account from the first 
in the revelation of his law, and therefore from the first assigned to the law the 
purposes which it still has according to his word. Clearly the apostle speaks this out 
in his epistle to the Galatians. After rejecting the delusion that the law could make 
us righteous and blessed, he says Gal. 3:19, "The law was added for the sake of 
sin," namely, to the covenant of promise made much earlier. But to what purpose 
the law was added to the covenant of promise, and what purpose it had toward sinful 
man, the apostle says when he immediately continues, "By the law we were kept 
and shut up unto faith, which should be revealed: therefore the law was our 
taskmaster unto Christ, that we might be justified by faith." The apostle, of course, 
is speaking here first of the Jews and of the whole Mosaic law. The same was to 
them, before the appearing of Christ, a prison and a disciplinarian, whereby they 
were kept in custody, that they might not do according to all the lusts of their evil 
heart, and whereby they were at least outwardly compelled to some extent to 
obedience. This, of course, was not done accidentally, but according to God's 
purpose. The Mosaic law was intended to be a bar to them, and it proved to be a bar 
with them. Now this is not merely true of the Jews, nor merely true in the Old 
Testament, but it is true of all men before they come to faith. The law is to be a prison 
to them, which keeps them back at least from the grossest outbreaks of their loose 
flesh, and a disciplinarian, which keeps them in some measure in check, and 
compels them to some extent to outward obedience, that some measure of discipline 
and respectability may be preserved in the world. That the law really has this 
purpose is shown by the form in which it is given, the form of the prohibition: Thou 
shalt not; thou shalt not. This, of course, is a purpose of the law which has nothing 
to do with the order of salvation, and by which sinful man himself is not helped. But 
itis an effect of the law which serves God's world-regiment, an effect by which order 
is to some extent maintained in the world, and the coexistence of men made 
possible. And that the law also achieves this purpose to some extent can be seen 
with the eyes. 
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Already the Gentiles are moved to do the work of the law by the remaining remnants 
of the natural law, as the apostle Rom. 2, 14. 15 testifies. Even the law written in the 
heart, which originally did not have this purpose, now has the effect of a bar and 
disciplinarian in sinful man. How much more will the written law, with its definite 
demands, commandments, and prohibitions, and with its threats and curses, have 
this effect. The fact that the wicked and the heathen in outward Christendom do not 
behave so crudely and abominably, and that there is some discipline and order 
among them, is mainly due to the fact that they are kept in check by the bar of the 
law. 

The main purpose of the law, however, is to lead people to the knowledge of 
their sins. It is true that man can recognize some of his sins from the remnants of the 
natural law. But on the one hand they are only a few of the worst, and on the other 
hand they are not recognized in their true form and as abominations before God. In 
particular, man does not recognize from the natural law the evil source of his sins. 
The natural law, therefore, is not able to lead man to the right knowledge of his deep 
ruin and his complete inability to walk according to God's will, and thus to bring him 
to complete despair and despair of himself. Hence the apostle says, Rom. 7:7, "I 
knew not sin without by the law," namely, by the written law, of which he speaks in 
the whole passage; "for | knew nothing of lust, where the law had not said, Let no 
man lust after thee." And in another place, Rom. 3:20, he says, "By the law cometh 
knowledge of sin." Now this is not an accidental effect of the law, but one quite 
actually intended by God. But with the right knowledge of sin, the law works at the 
same time repentance, despondency, and despair of self, fear, dread, and terror of 
God's wrath and threatenings. It brings man to the point that he recognizes himself 
as a lost and damned sinner, who can no longer help himself, but, as much as there 
is in him, must go to hell. If we now consider how necessary the right knowledge of 
sin and sinful destruction is to a man who is to come to faith, and how important also 
for the life of faith of a Christian, it is evident to everyone that this is and must be the 
main purpose of the law. 

Finally, the written law also serves to give the believing children of God, as 
long as they live here on earth, a certain rule and guideline by which they can serve 
God. For the Scripture itself raises the question, "How shall a young man walk his 
way blamelessly?" and answers, "If he keep himself according to thy words." And 
the Psalmist exclaims, "Thy word is a lamp unto my foot, and a light unto my path." 
Thus 
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The apostles, in their epistles, also repeatedly hold up the law to Christians to show 
them what God's will was for them. Whole passages of their epistles are almost 
exclusively instructions from the law for their Christian life, after they had been made 
willing to serve God through the gospel. 

But although God intended the law to be a bar, a mirror, and a rule, it does not 
follow that we must proclaim it in different ways, once as a bar, then as a mirror, and 
then sometimes also as a rule. No, the law of God is always the same. Only call out 
the demands and threats of the law to the multitude of its hearers, sharpen the law 
to all of them, interpret it to them correctly, make them aware of its contents, teach 
them the spiritual understanding of it, and it will already accomplish its purpose in the 
hearers, according to their condition. To the ungodly it will of itself become a bar and 
a mirror, which, on the one hand, will keep them to some extent from gross sins, and 
compel them to outward discipline and respectability; but, on the other hand, it will 
show them their sin, and bring them to repentance, to despondency in themselves, 
and to fear of God's wrath, and so lead them into hell. But it will also put a bridle and 
bit in the mouth of the old Adam of the born again; it will also lead them again and 
again and deeper and deeper to the knowledge of their sin. And at last it will serve 
them as a rule of its own accord, since after the new man they are looking for such a 
rule in order to be able to serve God rightly. It is not impossible, of course, that one 
should occasionally instruct his hearers that the law has this threefold purpose, and 
call their attention to the various effects of it. 

However, as Article VI of the Formula of Concord states and church history 
proves, there was a dispute among a few theologians about the third custom of the 
law, which should be explained and settled in this article. In the controversy over the 
difference between the law and the gospel, which was explained and settled in the 
preceding article, the antinomians or lawbreakers also came forward again. Already 
during Luther's lifetime, in the thirties, Joh. Agricola, preacher in Eisleben, therefore 
often called Magister Eisleben or Magister Grickel by Luther, had come forward with 
his antinomianism, but had been violently led away by Luther and had hypocritically 
recanted his error. Later he again ventured forth with it. Others, namely Andreas 
Poach, pastor at Erfurt, and Anton Otto, pastor at Nordhausen, agreed with him. Their 
doctrinal position is stated very mildly and gently in our article, as is the way of the 
Formula of Concord: "Since one part taught and held that the born-again should not 
learn the new obedience, or in what good works they should walk, from the law, nor 
should the same doctrine be practiced from it, because it was taught through the law. 
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The Son of God made them free, temples of his Spirit, and so free, as the sun without 
any impulse, for itself, does its proper course, so also they before themselves, by the 
inspiration and impulse of the Holy Spirit, do what God requires of them." But the 
history of the church shows us that their doctrine was a strange mixture of conceit, 
rejection of the word of God, and aberration of understanding. For not only is it 
manifestly contrary to the clear word of God, but its reasoning is as illogical and 
unpsychological as can be. The tamer among them, especially in the last period of 
the controversy, admitted that the law still had its justification in the church, but that 
it could be preached only for the sake of the unconverted, not for the sake of the 
converted. It was indeed a bar and a mirror for the ungodly, but the born-again and 
converted no longer needed it, neither as a bar nor as a mirror nor as a rule. 

The wilder law strikers, namely Magister Grickel himself, had gone much 
further. They wanted the law banished from the church altogether. They said, among 
other things, that the law was not worthy to be called... They said, among other 
things, that the law was not worthy to be called the word of God; that all who dealt 
with Moses should go to the devil; that they should go to the gallows with Moses; that 
the ten commandments belonged in the town hall, not on the preaching platform. 
They wanted to let the law be a bar that the secular authorities had to use against 
the wicked, but the church had nothing to do with the law. It should no longer be 
taught and preached in the church. To the question, however, how men were to be 
brought to repentance, they answered: Repentance is to be taught not from the law 
of Moses, but from ungodly conduct against the Son of God and from the gospel. 
Their idea and opinion in this was this: In the New Testament, after we have been 
redeemed by Christ, it is no longer a question of whether someone has behaved 
ungodly against the law of Moses. The sins against the law would no longer come 
into consideration at all; they had been finally done away with for all people through 
Christ's suffering and death. It was now only a question of how one behaved against 
Christ, the Redeemer; if he accepted him in faith, he would be saved; if he did not 
accept him, he would be lost, but not because of his sins according to the law, but 
only because of his ungodly behavior against the Son of God. But from this it follows 
that the preaching of the law has nothing to do with repentance. The people were 
only to be told of God's grace and mercy in Christ in the sweetest possible way, and 
then they were to be asked to examine themselves to see whether they fully believed 
it, whether they took comfort in poverty, sickness, shame, the terror of death, and 
other misfortunes, and whether they behaved rightly against the Son of God. 
Whoever then knows himself to be guilty, whoever has to say to himself that he has 
not behaved rightly, should call upon God to help him. 
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Another curious justification of their position was this: Major: "Any thing 
without which the Holy Ghost is given, and without which men are justified, need not 
be taught, neither for the beginning, nor the means, nor the end of justification." 
Minor: "Now the Holy Ghost is given before times, and is given continually, and men 
are justified without law, by the gospel of Christ alone." Conclusio: "Therefore it is 
not needful that the law of Moses should be taught, neither “for the beginning, nor 
the means, nor the end of justification." This syllogism is true to form; but the major 
is an error, the minor requires an explanatory qualification, and the conclusio is 
therefore a fallacy. 

With this wild antinomianism its representatives had no luck. In the course of 
the dispute, most of them came back and admitted that the law still had its 
justification in the church. It should be a bar and a mirror for the ungodly, and for this 
reason should still be taught and preached in the church. But the born-again and 
converted no longer need it. For their sake and to them, therefore, it should no longer 
be taught. And it is this question which is the subject of this article, and which is here 
to be explained and finally settled. It might seem, indeed, by comparing the heading 
with the statement of the threefold use of the law, as if it were solely a question 
whether the law should be a rule of life to those who are born again. But, as the 
indication of the status controversiae in the Epitome, the execution of the whole 
article, and the rejection of the false doctrine show, it is a question whether the born- 
again have any need of the law at all, and for what purpose it is to serve them. For 
if the antinomians denied that the law should be a rule to those who are born again, 
they denied still more vehemently that it should be a bar and a mirror to them. 
Therefore, not only the former, but also the latter, is here confessed and proved. The 
expression "third custom of the law" in the heading is therefore used in a broader 
sense, namely, in the sense of "purpose and use for those who are born again. 

For ease of reference, we will summarize what our Confession says about 
this subject in five sentences: 

|. The born-again and justified as such, that is, if and in so far as they are new 
men, are free from the law of Moses, but not from liability against God's will. (§ 4-6.) 
ll. But for the sake of the old Adam, those who are born again and justified still 
require in this life also the teaching, preaching, and application of the law. (§ 6-9.) 
Ill. By the demands and threats of the law, the old Adam is to be kept in check, and 
compelled to outward obedience. 
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(§ 9. 19. 24.) IV. From the law the born-again are to learn ever anew and ever better 
to know their sin and the imperfection of their works. (§ 12-14. 21.) V. The law is to 
be a rule and guide for the born-again in their life and walk. (§ 9. 12. 20.) 

I. 

Those who are born again and justified as such, that is, in so far as and insofar 
as they are new men, are free from the law of Moses, but not from binding 
themselves against God's will. (§ 4-6.) - This proposition must be placed at the head 
for right distinction in the service of clearness. We must first be clear about the nature 
of aman who has been born again, and about his relation to the law, before we can 
judge whether the law is still to be preached to him, and for what purpose it is to 
serve him. The antinomians lacked this clarity, and this was one of the main sources 
of their false teaching. 

When the antinomians wanted the law banished from the church, they argued 
that those who had been born again were free from the law and therefore had 
nothing more to do with it. Now the former was a great and important scriptural truth, 
but the inference was not sound. They lacked the proper distinction, and sought to 
apply that general truth also in a general way. They overlooked the fact that those 
who are born again have nothing more to do with the law, only after the new man, 
inasmuch as they are born again, but after the old man they are still entirely under 
the law. 

A born-again person is, as Luther puts it somewhere, a "Zwomensch". He is 
spirit and flesh. He is begotten and born of sinners in the natural way, and he is 
begotten and born of God in the spiritual way. He is a sinner, and as such is under 
the demands and threatenings of the law, and he is a child of God, created in 
righteous righteousness and holiness, and as such is pleasing to God and gladly 
does His will out of instilled desire and love, without demands and threats. In his 
heart still dwells enmity against God and the desire and inclination for all evil, but 
love for God and all good also dwells in it. But from this arises a different relation to 
the written law, which was not given to the righteous, but to the unholy and sinners, 
and was added for the sake of sin. We must therefore consider the born-again as 
such in his relation to the law, and then the born-again, in so far as he still has the 
old Adam about him, in his relation to the law. 

Our confession first emphasizes that those who are born again and justified 
are free from the curse and constraint of the law. The 
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The law curses sinners and compels the unwilling. But for Christ's sake, through 
faith, those who are born again have all their sins forgiven and their punishments 
remitted, and the righteousness of their Savior imputed to them. The law, therefore, 
finds nothing more to condemn and punish in them. As justified, the law, with its 
threats and curses, no longer concerns them. They can and ought to exclaim with 
the apostle, "Who shall accuse us," the elect of God? God is here who justifies. Who 
will condemn? Christ is here, who died; yea, rather, who also was raised from the 
dead; who is at the right hand of God, representing us." Rom. 8:33, 34. In the new 
birth, moreover, a new life was kindled in them. Love for God and for all that is good 
has been planted in their hearts again. They now delight in God's law. The same is 
written in their hearts again as Adam was in Paradise. So God promised them, Ezek. 
36, 26. 27: "And | will give you a new heart and a new spirit within you, and will take 
away the stony heart out of your flesh, and will give you a heart of flesh. And | will 
put my Spirit within you, and will make such men of you as walk in my 
commandments, and keep my statutes, and do them." But of such people Paul says 
Gal. 5:18, "But if the Spirit rule you, ye are not under the law." The born again are 
"free from" the constraint of the law. One can only speak of compulsion in the case 
of the unwilling. But the one who is born again is willing to do everything that pleases 
God and does not need to be forced by demands and threats. 

Our Confession goes a step further in the following passage, and testifies that 
"if the faithful and elect children of God were fully regenerated by the indwelling Spirit 
in this life, that is, that they were wholly and entirely void of sins in their nature and 
all the powers thereof, they would have no need of a law, and therefore of a driver, 
but would do to themselves and wholly voluntarily without any teaching, They would 
do of their own free will, without any teaching, exhortation, restraint, or driving of the 
law, what they are obliged to do according to God's will, just as the sun, the moon, 
and all the heavenly heavenly bodies have their proper course, without exhortation, 
restraint, driving, compulsion, or coercion, for themselves, unhindered, according to 
the order of God, which God once gave them; yea, just as the dear angels perform 
an obedience entirely of their own free will." So far, then, as this relates to the born- 
again as such, apart from the old Adam, he needs no law, because the will of God 
is written in his heart, and he, like the sun, moon, and stars, like Adam in Paradise, 
yea, like the dear angels in heaven, performs a wholly voluntary obedience. The 
born-again as such, apart from the old Adam, does not even need the teaching of 
the written law. The will of his God is, after all, written in his heart. And the spirit of 
God, which is in his 
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He who dwells in the heart and governs it also knows very well what God's will is 
and what it should move and drive him to do. The man who is born again not only 
has no need of the law, but it is not even given to him. "And know this, that no law 
is given to the righteous, but to the unrighteous and disobedient, to the ungodly and 
sinners," 1 Tim. 1:9. "The law was added for the sake of sin," Gal. 3:19. "The law 
was added beside, that sin might be made more powerful," Rom. 5:20. The written 
law of Sinai was made necessary only by sin, and was given only for the sake of sin. 
If Adam and his descendants had remained in the state of innocence, there would 
never have been any legislation at Sinai and never any written law of God. It 
therefore applies only to sinners. It also applies to those who are born again in this 
life, because they are still sinners, as we shall see later. But it does not apply to the 
born-again as such, no more than it applied to man before the fall, and no more than 
it will apply to man when he is completely free from sin. But the new man in the born 
again is similar to Adam in paradise, because he is created according to God in 
righteousness and holiness, Eph. 4, 24. The written law of the ten commandments 
will not accompany us to heaven. It is needed only by sinners, and is given only to 
sinners. But as the blessed in heaven do not need it, neither does the new man, 
since he is created in the image of God and is governed by the Holy Spirit. 

However, while we hold that the born-again man as such is free from the 
written law of the ten commandments, we emphasize that he is not thereby free from 
the will of God. Our confession points out that the law was written on the heart of 
man at creation. This was the same holy will of God which He afterwards put into 
ten commandments and wrote on tablets of stone. This will of God was already true 
of the first man in the state of innocence, and it will be true of all men for all eternity. 
Even the blessed in heaven will not be free from God's will, but will remain bound 
by it. So also the children of God are bound to the will of God in this life. Even the 
born-again as such is not free from it. This is in the nature of things. A child of God 
is not independent of the will of his heavenly Father. And even if his will is perfectly 
conformed to the will of his heavenly Father, and he therefore fulfils it out of his own 
desire and love, he is and remains bound to it. As soon as it does not fulfil it perfectly, 
it would sin. But sin takes place only where the Divine Will is transgressed. Thus 
Adam, in his state of innocence, was bound to God's will, and his sin consisted in 
deviating from it. Hence 
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Our confession says in the above-mentioned words that even if the children of God 
are completely reprobate, they are still guilty of doing the will of God, and that even 
the angels in heaven are obedient to God. And before this it points to the exhortations 
in God's Word, according to which the born-again are to live in the will of the Lord. It 
is true that such admonitions are necessary to the born-again for the sake of the old 
Adam alone, but they still presuppose that the born-again are and remain bound to 
God's will. But of course they do not feel the will of God as a compulsion and a fetter, 
since their will, as far as they are reborn, is completely conformed to the will of God. 

From the fact that those who are born again are free from the law of Moses, 
have nothing to do with it, and are bound only by the will of God which is written in 
their hearts, it does not follow that those who are born again no longer need the 
written law in this life, and that it should therefore no longer be preached to them. 
This is indicated by our confession in the following section of this article. 

ll. 

For the sake of the old Adam, those who are born again and justified in this 
life also still need the teaching, preaching, and application of the written law. (§ 6-9.) 
- Here we come to the point which was finally at issue in the antinomian 
controversies, and which will be made clear in this article. That the believing children 
of God were bound to the eternal, holy will of God, the Antinomians had not denied. 
They had taught, indeed, that "as the sun without some impulse, for itself, 
accomplishes its orderly course, so also the children of God before themselves, by 
inspiration and impulse of the Holy Spirit, do what God requires of them." But this 
they had denied, that the children of God, for doing the will of God, still require the 
teaching, preaching, and application of the law. In contrast to this, our church here 
testifies and confesses that this is indeed the case. 

After our Confession has admitted that the children of God, if they were 
perfectly regenerated, would admittedly have no need of the written law in this life, it 
goes on to say: "But since believers are not fully, wholly, completive vel 
consummative, regenerated in this life-for though their sin be covered by the perfect 
obedience of Christ, that it be not imputed to believers unto condemnation, even 
though by the Holy Spirit the mortification of the old Adam and the regeneration in 
the spirit of their minds be begun-the old Adam still clings to them in their nature, and 
all the inward and outward powers thereof, whereof the apostle wrote: "I know that 
in me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing. And again: "| 
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| do not know what | am doing, for | do not do what | want, but what | hate | do. Item: 
"| see another law in my members, which is contrary to the law in my mind, and takes 
me captive to the law of sin. Item: "The flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit 
against the flesh: they are contrary to one another, that ye do not the things that ye 
would.' Wherefore in this life the children of God, which are rightly believing, elect, 
and born again, have need, because of such lusts of the flesh, not only of the law of 
daily doctrine and admonition, warning, and exhortation, but also oftentimes of 
punishments, that they may be cheered up, and follow the Spirit of God; as it is 
written, It is good for me, O Lord, that thou shouldest humble me, that | may learn 
thy judgments? And again, "I will stupefy my body, and tame it, lest | preach to 
others, and become reprobate myself? And again, ‘If ye be without chastening, which 
they [all] have been made partakers of, ye are bastards, and not children,’ as D. 
Luther hath explained this at length in more words in the Church Postil, in the 
Summer Part, on the Epistle on the 19th Sunday after Trinity." 

What our Confession says here does not need long elaboration. The born- 
again are of a different nature in this life than the antinomians thought. They still 
have the old Adam about them. The sinful corruption is not yet entirely done away 
with. And this old Adam in the born-again is not a hair better than that of the unborn. 
The difference is only this, that in a born-again, besides the old Adam, there lives 
also a new man, and is directed to God; that in the born-again the old Adam no 
longer has dominion, but is overcome, and is daily overcome; and that to the born- 
again, as to all his sins, so also the existence of the old Adam is not imputed, but is 
daily forgiven. To this sinful corruption, which still adheres to the one who is born 
again, belongs the greater or lesser blindness about himself and in spiritual things, 
the ignorance in regard to God's will and to his duty toward God and toward his 
neighbor, the still existing inclination and desire for evil, the weariness in and sloth 
and unwillingness for good. To this sinful corruption in the born-again belong also 
the real sins in lusts, thoughts, words, and works, of which they are still guilty. To 
this belongs the imperfection of their life and works, for although they are God's 
children and want to serve Him, they still do not do all that God expects of them, nor 
do they avoid all that is repugnant to Him, and even the good works they do are not 
yet as they should be, for the fountain from which they spring is not yet pure, nor are 
they done as they should be done according to God's holy will. 
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But if the sinful corruption is still present in those who are born again, they also 
still need the law. The law, namely the revelation of the will of God on Sinai in the 
ten commandments, is "added for the sake of sin. If the law was necessary to the 
unborn because of their sin, it is also necessary to the born-again while they are still 
sinners. If it has its office to execute on those who are all flesh, it has also an office 
on those who still have flesh in them. In short, if God had a purpose when he revealed 
his holy will anew to apostate men, this revelation of God's will also has a service to 
render to those who are not yet completely healed from their apostasy. 

Just imagine what would happen if the law were no longer taught, preached 
and applied in the church. The seed of the gospel would fall on very hard, stony 
ground. How could the gospel catch fire with people who did not know the revealed 
will of God? They would know nothing of the demands of God, nor of His wrath and 
threatenings against sin. Without knowledge of sin and of themselves, they would 
pass away in indifference or self-righteousness. The preaching of the gospel would 
be to them, as to the self-righteous Jews and the sensible Gentiles, a vexation and 
a folly. If, however, as the antinomians thought, one wished to show from the gospel, 
namely, from the fact of Christ's suffering and death, the existence and abomination 
of sin, the greatness of God's wrath against it, and thus the lost condition of man, 
one would make the gospel into law, and thus again preach law, or at least illustrate 
the law not preached. And in so doing, man would still think and say: "It is true that 
from the giving of the Son of God in suffering and death we see what an abomination 
sin is before God, how earnestly he is angry with it, and how terribly he punishes it; 
but what is all this to me, who am not a sinner, but do all that God can expect of me? 
But where there is no knowledge of sin and of his lost condition, no repentance, no 
sorrow and terror of it in a man, there the gospel cannot stick, but is despised and 
rejected. He who thinks he is not a sinner does not want to know anything about a 
Saviour. He who is not lost has no need of salvation. Without the teaching and 
preaching of the law, there would certainly be very few Christians in Christendom, 
except for the baptized infants who are still in the grace of baptism. And how were 
the remaining Christians to be led to a godly walk? According to the new man they 
would be willing to serve God, but in consequence of the blindness of their old Adam 
they would not know what pleases God and how they should serve him. Thus, on 
the one hand, they would be in 
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On the other hand, they fell into all kinds of self-chosen worship, as church history 
sufficiently demonstrates. Monasticism and nuns, pilgrimages, hermitages, fasting, 
etc., originally came from ignorance of God's will and from a wrong understanding of 
the law. 

It is quite evident that even the born-again still need the preaching of the 
written law in this life for the sake of their old Adam. Therefore we find in the 
Scriptures that Christ and the apostles practiced the law with great earnestness, not 
only in their missionary work among the unbelievers and the ungodly, but also in the 
church. The Lord Himself, in the Sermon on the Mount, interpreted the law to His 
disciples and applied it to them. We also read many other interpretations and 
applications of the law from his mouth. And how much teaching and preaching of the 
law we find in the epistles of the apostles! Whole passages of them are almost 
exclusively teaching and instruction from the law for a godly life. In short, our 
confession also stands here on and in the Scriptures, when it takes the position in 
the antinomian controversies that the law still has a service to render even in the 
church and even among the born-again, and therefore should still be taught and 
preached. As the law came into being for the sake of sin, so also the born-again 
need it, as long as they are still sinners and not completely regenerated. In the 
following sentences we will now see what the law is to serve for those who have 
been born again. 


By the demands and threats of the law the old Adam is to be kept in check 
and forced to outward obedience. (§ 9. 19. 24.) - Our confession says: The faithful, 
"pecause of such lusts of the flesh, need not only the law of daily teaching and 
admonition, warning, and forbiddance, but also often of punishments." "But as far as 
the old Adam is concerned, who is still attached to them, the same must be driven 
not only with law, but also with plagues; who yet does all things contrary to his will 
and compelled, no less than the ungodly are driven and kept in obedience by the 
ordinances of the law." "For the old Adam, as the unsettled, contentious ass, is also 
still a piece in them, to be compelled into the obedience of Christ, not only with the 
law's doctrine, admonition, driving, and chastisement, but also oftentimes with the 
shackle of punishments and plagues, until the flesh of sins be wholly put off, and 
man be fully renewed in the resurrection." 

Our Confession emphasizes here and elsewhere that believers in this life still 
have the old Adam about them. The 
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But the old Adam in the believers is the same old Adam who completely dominated 
them before their conversion. It is true that he has been overcome in the born-again, 
but he is still alive and stirring, and is continually striving to assert his evil will and 
thus regain dominion. He tries to reach his goal in two main ways: first, by tempting 
and seducing the born-again to commit all kinds of sins against God's 
commandment, and secondly, by putting up a constant resistance to the new will of 
the born-again and trying to prevent him from carrying it out. Thus a constant battle 
takes place in the believers, which is described by the apostle Rom. 7, 14-23. In this 
struggle the new man should and must be victorious if he is to remain in the grace 
of God and stay on the narrow path to life. In this struggle the old Adam must be 
overcome again and again, his desires must be restrained and suppressed, and he 
must be forced again and again against his will to outward obedience. In this way he 
must be crucified and killed longer and longer, until at last he dies in the flesh. Of 
himself the apostle says, 1 Cor. 10:27, "I stupefy my body, and tame it." And to 
Christians he cries Rom. 8:13, "Where ye kill business by the spirit of the flesh, ye 
shall live." 

But what is the armor with which the born-again can carry out this battle 
against the old Adam to victory? The weapons of protection, the helmet and the 
armor, on which the attacks of the flesh bounce off and the fiery darts of temptation 
and temptation are extinguished, are offered through the gospel and are faith, love, 
and hope. With these, therefore, a Christian must always arm himself anew; these 
he must always put on anew by the diligent and faithful use of the gospel and the 
holy sacraments. If he is well armed with these, the old Adam has already lost; then 
he may tempt and entice as he pleases, but it is all in vain. But the man who is born 
again is not only to offer a passive resistance to the old Adam, but he is also to 
overcome him, subjugate him, stun him, tame him, crucify him, and kill him, that he 
may be more and more weakened in his attacks and forced to outward obedience. 
But the weapon by which the old Adam is attacked in this way, by which he is 
weakened in his attacks, temptations and temptations to evil and in his resistance to 
good, is the law. By the demands and threats of the law, fear, horror, and terror of 
damnation must be instilled into him, as into the ungodly in general, that he may 
desist from the execution of his evil will for fear of punishment, and be forced to 
submit to the will of the Spirit. As Christ Himself said at His 
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If the temptation has always promptly held up the law to the devil, so also the born- 
again must always immediately strike the old Adam with the law every time he is 
tempted to evil and every time he resists the good, and this will throw him to the 
ground. 

Now it might be said that the believing Christian can of himself, according to 
the new man, use the law as a bar and sword against the old Adam, and that it is 
therefore not necessary that it should be taught and preached for this purpose in the 
church. But to this there is a twofold answer. First, the new man as such does not 
consecrate himself to any of the demands, threats, and curses of the written law. 
Like Adam in Paradise, the will of God is written in his heart, and he does it without 
thinking of demands, threats, and curses, or knowing anything about them, out of 
the impulse of the Holy Spirit and out of his own free desire and love for God and all 
that is good. But of the revealed law, with its demands, threats, and curses, which 
was added for the sake of sin, the born-again man as such knows nothing. If, 
therefore, the Christian is to use this law, which was added for the sake of sin, against 
the old Adam, he must first be instructed in it, must become rightly acquainted with 
its demands, threats, and curses. Therefore we must instruct our confirmands not 
only in the gospel, but also in the law. And because the old Adam always seeks to 
hinder or obscure and confuse the knowledge of the law, it must also later be 
presented and interpreted to the Christians anew, and the right application of it must 
be shown. But then the man who is born again, through the fault of the old Adam 
and through his prevention, still often lacks the application of the law as a bar to the 
old Adam. For this is also one of the tricks of the old Adam, that he seeks to wrestle 
the sword out of the hand of the man who is born again, or at least to make him 
weary, that he may let it drop. Therefore others must come to the aid of the one who 
is born again; others must put down his old Adam with the sword of the Spirit, partly 
those who are called to lead the word publicly, in the public teaching and preaching 
of the law as well as in private pastoral care, partly the confreres in fraternal 
punishment, admonition, and warning. 

Therefore we find that the apostles also proclaim and reproach the law to 
Christians with great diligence. It is true that the exposition of the law in the apostolic 
epistles is supposed to be a rule and guideline for a godly life for those who are born 
again; but the warnings, threats and curses that are so often interspersed are nothing 
more than the application of the law as a bar for their old Adam. For example, the 
apostle Gal. 6:7, 8 says, "Be not deceived; God is not mocked. For whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap. He that soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh 
reap the spoil. 
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derben ernten", this is obviously addressed to the old Adam. Compare also 1 Cor. 
6, 9. 10; Gal. 5, 19-21; Eph.5, 5-7. 

Of course, the old Adam does not become pious and holy because, frightened 
and intimidated by the demands and threats of the law, he refrains from carrying out 
his evil impulses, relaxes his resistance to goodness, and outwardly submits to the 
obedience of the commandments; on the contrary, not only do the evil desires 
remain, but anger rises up in him against God and his law. But this is not at all the 
purpose of the law, to make the old Adam pious, but rather to strike him down, crucify 
him, and put him to death. The purpose is to make room for the new man to grow 
and increase and to follow the will of God, the impulse of the spirit and his own will. 


IV. 


From the law the born-again are to learn ever anew and ever better to 
recognize their sin and the imperfection of their works. (§ 12-14. 21.) - In the 
explanation of what the gospel does and what the law does in the new obedience of 
believers, the confession says: The Holy Spirit "admonishes them to this, and since 
they are lazy, negligent, and rebellious in this because of the flesh, he punishes them 
for it by the law. . . . And to punish is the very office of the law. Therefore, as often 
as believers stumble, they are punished by the Holy Spirit out of the law." For this 
purpose also the born-again need the teaching and preaching of the law, that they 
may abide in the right knowledge of their sinful corruption, and learn to recognize 
the sins which they still commit. 

Believing Christians, through the guilt of the old Adam, still sin much every 
day, both inwardly in the heart, in desires, and outwardly in words and works; both 
by committing what is forbidden and by omitting what is commanded; partly 
unwittingly, partly in haste. Whether they do not thereby immediately fall from grace, 
they must nevertheless, if they are to remain on the right path and reach the blessed 
goal, live in daily contrition and repentance, that is, they must always remain in right 
knowledge of their sinful corruption, and must always learn anew to recognize their 
daily sins, to be sad about them, and to take hold of the forgiveness of them through 
faith in the Savior. This latter part of repentance, faith, is, of course, always anew 
wrought, strengthened, and preserved by the gospel. But the gospel, as we know, 
can only work its effect in a desponding heart. If, therefore, a Christian does not 
remain in the right knowledge of his sin and his sinful ruin, he will soon become 
lukewarm, cold, dull, and insensible to the gospel, and thus suffer shipwreck in his 
faith. Every one can know this from his own experience, and in 
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Especially every preacher of the gospel knows how little the preaching of the gospel 
sows in a heart that has gradually become a hard-worn path again. For this reason, 
however, it is necessary that a mirror be held up to the Christians, which will show 
them anew their image in general and in particular. And what is this mirror? Not the 
gospel. The office of the gospel is not to show man the manifold sins in lusts, 
thoughts, words, and works of which he is continually guilty, not to reveal sin, to work 
repentance, terror, and despondency, but the opposite is its office, namely, to raise 
up and comfort terrified sinners. To lead man, even the believer, to the knowledge 
of his sin, to repentance and despondency in himself, is quite properly the office and 
duty of the law. Just as the law was given for the sake of sin, first of all to make sin 
manifest and to lead sinful men to repentance and renunciation of their sins, so it 
should continue to do this for those who have been born again, as long as they are 
still sinners. 

In connection with this, the law still performs an important service for 
Christians. Our confession draws attention to this in § 21: "The teaching of the law 
is therefore necessary in and for the good works of believers, for otherwise a person 
can easily imagine that his work and life are completely pure and perfect. But the law 
of God prescribes good works to believers in such a way that it shows and indicates 
at the same time, as in a mirror, that they are still imperfect and impure in us in this 
life, so that we must say with our dear Paul, "Even if | am not conscious of anything, 
| am not justified on that account.* So, when Paul exhorts the newborn to good works, 
he expressly holds up to them the ten commandments, Rom. 13; and that his good 
works are imperfect and unclean, he discerns from the law, Rom. 7; and David saith 
Ps. 119, 'Viam mandatorum tuorum cucurri,' '| walk in the way of thy 
commandments’; but, 'Enter not into judgment with thy servant, lest any living man 
be justified in thy sight,' Ps. 143." 

If the gospel is to continue to find a good place in a Christian, it is not only 
necessary that he remain in the right knowledge of his sinful corruption, but he must 
also have the right knowledge of his piety and of his good works. The new life and 
the good works of the believer are not yet perfect in this life. The fountain from which 
they flow is not yet pure, and even the works themselves are still afflicted with all 
kinds of defects and infirmities, often quite great ones. A Christian, for instance, 
sacrifices for the work of missions. But through the fault of the old Adam, perhaps 
the gift is not so great as it ought to be according to God's will under the 
circumstances; or human fear and human complacency run with 
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He is often not free from servile fear of God and greed for reward. Or a Christian 
may punish a sinning brother by God's command. But the very source of his decision 
to punish is mixed with secret revenge or self-conceit, and the punishment may be 
influenced by carnal zeal or human complacency, and often the purpose he has in 
view is not only to save his brother, but is connected with a desire for self-conceit 
and a desire to humiliate his neighbor. And so all the good works of believers are 
corrupted, impure, and imperfect through the fault of the old Adam. Often this 
imperfection is so great that the Christian already recognizes it from himself. But it 
is always the case that even in his good works he still remains a sinner and cannot 
stand before God with his life according to the law. 

Now it is certainly not indifferent how a Christian views his new obedience. If 
a Christian is blind to the sinfulness of his new obedience and considers it to be pure 
and perfect, then self-righteousness, holiness and greed, carnal security and 
apostasy from the faith will necessarily follow. Such a Christian, blind to the 
imperfection of his new obedience, would soon come to exclaim with the Pharisee 
in the temple, "I thank thee, O God, that | am not like other men, robbers, unjust, 
adulterers, or even like this publican. | fast twice a week, and give tithes of all that | 
have." - Now what is the means by which believers are kept in right knowledge of 
the imperfection and defectiveness of their new obedience? It is the law, and the law 
alone. "For the law so prescribes good works unto believers, that at the same time 
it showeth and signifieth, as in a mirror, that they are yet imperfect and unclean in 
this life." As the law came to reveal and show sin for sin's sake, so it must render 
this service to believers also in regard to the sin which still clings to their new 
obedience and good works. For this reason, too, the law must still be preached in 
the church and especially to the born-again. 

V. 

The law is to be a rule and guide for the born-again in their life and conduct. 
(§ 9. 12. 20.) - Our confession says that because of such lusts of the flesh the 
believers need the law for daily teaching and admonition. "Afterward the Holy Ghost 
hath need of the law, to teach them that are born again out of it, and to shew and 
instruct them in the ten commandments, which is the good pleasure of God, Rom. 
12, in what good works they ought to walk, which God hath before prepared." 

We hereby come to the real point of contention between the 
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Antinomians and the orthodox teachers of our church, namely, on the question of 
what is the office of the law with respect to the new obedience of believers. Already 
in the direction of its office as a bar and mirror, the law serves in a certain respect 
the new obedience of believers. For if by the law the old Adam is kept in check, and 
compelled to outward obedience, or yet his resistance to good is broken, space is 
thereby made for the believer to follow the promptings of the Spirit. And inasmuch 
as the law shows the believing Christian the sin still clinging to him, and worries him 
about it, it becomes at the same time an occasion for him to pursue righteousness 
and sanctification with renewed zeal. For it is only in an anxious heart, grieved over 
its sin, that faith sets in, and through it that willingness and joyfulness to obey, which, 
however, comes from the Gospel alone. But here the law serves only indirectly for 
the new obedience. But it is also directly and immediately related to it, and its office 
and service in this is really the third use of the law. 

Our confession first emphasizes that it is not the law's office to work the new 
obedience. "The law saith it is the will and command of God, that we should walk in 
the new life: but it giveth not power and ability to begin and to do it: but the Holy 
Ghost, which is not given and received by the law, but by the preaching of the gospel, 
Gal. 3, reneweth the heart." The law, after all, cannot give or awaken life in the dead; 
it cannot give power, willingness, desire, and joyfulness to walk according to its 
commandments. On the contrary, in the spiritually dead man it incites wrath, 
increases sin, and kills him. Only the gospel, through which the Holy Spirit is given, 
can awaken man to life and give him power, willingness, and joy to do good. But if a 
man has been awakened to new life through the gospel and has become a partaker 
of the Holy Spirit, and if at the same time he has received power, willingness, and 
joy to walk according to God's will, then "the Holy Spirit needs the law to teach those 
who have been born again, and to show and instruct them in the ten commandments 
what is the pleasing will of God, in what good works they should walk. 

Here, too, the law always remains on the course laid down for it. As it was 
added for the sake of sin, so it is also necessary as a rule and guideline for believers 
only for the sake of the sin still clinging to them, for the sake of their old Adam. We 
recall here again that, as our Confession says (§ 6): "If the faithful and elect children 
of God were fully regenerated in this life, so that in their nature and all the powers 
thereof they were wholly destitute of sins, they would have no need of a law, and 
therefore of a driver, but would do before 
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themselves, and wholly of their own free will, without all teaching, admonition, and 
stopping, or doing of the law, what they owe to do according to God's will." As little 
as Adam in Paradise needed teaching and instruction in the law, so little would man, 
if he were perfect, need the teaching of the written law. The written law, which was 
added for the sake of sin, would then have reached its end for him. 

But the believing Christian is not yet completely renewed in this life. Sinful 
corruption still clings to all his inward and outward powers. And part of this sinful 
corruption is the ignorance of God's will. This ignorance and error concerning God's 
will came about through the Fall. In his natural state man has only a few mutilated 
fragments of the knowledge of God's Will that was created for him. But the fact that 
in regeneration a new life is kindled in a man does not yet restore in him the complete 
knowledge of God's will. Certainly a man who is born again wants to serve his 
Saviour; certainly he inquires and searches after God's will, so that he may serve 
Him rightly; certainly he also wants to grow and increase in the knowledge of God's 
will. And here again the written law is of service to him. In it the will of his heavenly 
Father is revealed, and from it he learns what works please God. 

That believing Christians learn the will of God from the law is also necessary 
so that they do not fall into their own works. Our confession draws attention to this 
in § 20. "So also such teaching of the law is necessary to believers, lest they fall into 
their own holiness and devotion, and under the appearance of the Spirit of God 
perform their own chosen worship without God's word and command, as it is written 
Deut. 12: "Ye shall do none of these things every man as he thinketh good, but 
hearken unto the commandments and statutes which | command you, neither add 
unto them, nor take away from them." What would become of them if Christians, who 
have not yet been completely freed from all the blindness of the old Adam, no longer 
heard and learned the law of God? Even if it were supposed that without the 
preaching and teaching of the law they would remain poor sinners, and that therefore 
the gospel would continue to find a good place with them, yet they would not in every 
case and in the fullest measure know how to serve God. Though they would gladly 
live to please their heavenly Father, yet, in consequence of the blindness of their old 
man, they would not only live in many sins, which they do not even recognize as 
sins, and perhaps even take for worship, but they would also fall into all manner of 
their own holiness and devotion, and all the more so because their flesh, which 
always wants the wrong way, constantly tempts them to it. Whence is monasticism 
and nunnery, and 
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What other self-chosen, supposed piety could have arisen than precisely because 
the Law was not recognized and practiced correctly and sufficiently as a rule and 
guideline? Later, of course, monks and nuns were usually no longer devout 
Christians, but wanted to earn heaven with that being; again, partly a consequence 
of the fact that the mirror of the law had become blind. And when, at the time of the 
Reformation, many monks and nuns became believers, it was also the correct 
preaching of the Law that contributed to their recognizing the hypocrisy of that being. 

We find, then, that Christ and the apostles diligently rehearse and inculcate 
the law to their hearers, especially to believing Christians. It is evident that it is also 
to be a rule and guide for their lives. Look at the Sermon on the Mount, Matth. 5-7. 
What are all their exhortations but to remind Christians of God's mercy, and thereby 
to make them skilful and joyful to walk in God's will, and then to hold the law before 
them, to interpret it rightly, and to hold its various requirements before them, as time, 
circumstances, and needs made it necessary, and thus to instruct them in the will of 
God? Righteous pastors must not do otherwise, even today. If we wish to bring our 
hearers to walk according to God's will, to fight against sin, and to do good works 
pleasing to God, it is not enough that we always preach to them the sweet message 
of the gospel, remind them of God's mercy, and thereby make them willing to do 
God's will, but we must also show them from the law what sin is, that they may guard 
against it, and what are the works and virtues pleasing to God, that they may pursue 
the same. Nor is it enough that our hearers have learned the law in school and 
confirmation classes; for even the law even the greatest theologians, as long as they 
are sinners, never fully learn. Our listeners, however, have often only learned the 
law in a makeshift way at school and in confirmation classes, and have not 
infrequently forgotten much of it again. So it is no wonder that they do not know how 
to answer the various questions of right and wrong that arise in life, neither for 
themselves nor for others. That they fall into this or that sin, or even live in it, is often 
because they have not yet properly recognized it as sin; that they are so unfruitful in 
good works is often the result of their not recognizing that God expects such and 
such works from them. In short, if Christians are to fight against sin, abound in all 
kinds of good works, and thus lead a godly life in the world, not only must the ability 
and willingness to do so be awakened in them by the gospel, but they must also, 
because of their natural blindness, be instructed to do so continually by the law. One 
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Do not think that this is legalism. No, it is legalism if one wants to move people to 
obedience and good works through the commandments, demands, and threats of 
the law, while neglecting the gospel. But it is rightly evangelical practice to make men 
capable and willing to walk according to God's will by means of the gospel, and to 
show them from the law what this will of God is. 

In order to prevent misunderstanding, our confession in § 15-18 still draws 
attention to the difference between the works of the law and the works of the Spirit. 
If the law is preached to Christians as a rule and guideline for their life and conduct, 
then the works of believers are not works of the law because they are done according 
to the law. The law, which is the rule and guide of believing Christians, is the same 
law by which hypocrites and men of works judge themselves. There is also little 
outward difference between the good works of the children of God and the apparent 
good works of hypocrites and respectable worldlings. And yet believers do good 
works, unbelievers do not. The difference, however, does not lie in the law by which 
both are judged, nor, in fact, in the outward works which are done on both sides 
according to the law, but it lies in the men who do the works. The hypocrite and man 
of works, because he has not yet been born again and is under the law, does such 
works according to the law because they are commanded in the law, out of fear of 
punishment and desire of reward. His works are therefore works of the law, wrought 
and compelled by the law. But because they come from an evil source, namely, from 
the fear of servitude and the desire for reward, and because they want to be judged 
by the law and yet are not perfect according to it, they are nothing but pure sin in the 
sight of God, despite all outward appearances. The works of the born-again are quite 
different. It is true that they are done according to the same law as those of the 
hypocrites; it is true that they are also imperfect according to the law; but they do not 
want to be judged according to the law, nor should they be. The man who is born 
again has a very different attitude to the law than the man who is not born again. 
According to the new man, the demands and threats of the written law are of no 
concern to him. The will of God is written in his heart by the Holy Spirit. He is willing 
and joyful to do whatever pleases God. According to the new man, therefore, he 
does the will of God out of inward desire and love, without thinking of the demands, 
promises, and threatenings of the written law. His works are therefore not wrought 
by the law, but by the Holy Spirit, and are therefore not works of the law, but works 
of the Spirit. 

To this difference between the works of the law and the works of the Spirit to 
call the attention of our hearers, we may 
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We must not fail to present the law to them as a guide to Christian life and conduct. 
This is also necessary for the sake of the hypocrites. For otherwise they could and 
would imagine that they were doing truly good works if they only kept the law 
outwardly, and they would thereby harden themselves all the more in their works 
righteousness. Instead, they must be shown that they are men of the law, that they 
do only the works of the law, and that they cannot stand before God because they 
are not perfect. 

Finally, the fact that the good works of believers are pleasing to God is not 
because they are done according to the law. If God were to judge them by the law, 
he would have to reject them, for even the good works of believers are not perfect 
according to the law. As often as believers place themselves under the law and 
measure themselves by the law, they must exclaim with the Psalmist, "Lord, do not 
enter into judgment with your servant, for before you no living man is righteous." Ps. 
143:2. Therefore the law does not teach that the good works of believers are 
pleasing to God, but the law condemns, rejects, and condemns all works that are 
not completely perfect in every respect. Nevertheless, we know that the good works 
of believers are pleasing to God, namely from the gospel. In it God tells us that 
whoever believes in Christ the Savior is no longer under the law, but under grace. 
God no longer judges his works by the law, but recognizes them, in spite of their 
imperfections, as the works of his dear children, and is pleased with them for the 
sake of Christ, who makes up for all defects. If, therefore, a man desires to know 
whether his works are pleasing to God, it is not enough for him to examine whether 
they are required by God's law, but he must first of all examine whether he is a child 
of God. John Schinnerer. 


The Open Bible. 
(Conclusion.) 


Consequences of the Reformation in Exegesis. When one wants to talk about 
the consequences of the change in exegesis, one hardly knows where to begin and 
where to end. The whole church reformation is actually based on it. Only in this way 
could the errors that had been torn down in the centuries be recognized and the 
struggle against them be waged with success, that one had God's Word. Just as the 
Lord Jesus fought against the devil and all his adversaries with the Word and 
defeated them, so Luther, too, could only fight and win against the papacy and 
Zwingli with the Word. The Word proved to be a power of God, the sword of the 
Spirit. Like 
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As it served for battle, it also served for edification: for teaching, for punishment, for 
correction, for chastening in righteousness, and for consolation. To this very hour 
thousands of Christians are daily edified, strengthened, comforted by the Word. To 
this hour the heathen are converted by it, savage hordes are turned into civilized 
nations, etc. Until this hour the Bible is open; nothing prevents one from reading the 
Word and thereby coming to faith and salvation. All this is soon said, but it is not easy 
to imagine the greatness of this benefit. As long as it was believed that the Word was 
dark and uncertain, there was no use in spending much time on the Scriptures. But 
as soon as it was established that this Word, inspired by the Holy Spirit, had only one 
meaning, and that the natural meaning, it was also soon clear that we could and 
should use all the powers and means given by God to ascertain this meaning. 

So Luther soon realized that a good knowledge of the Hebrew and Greek 
languages was of great value for this purpose. He not only studied these languages 
himself, but over and over again exhorted others to study them. We may also 
remember this. For some years now, there has been a desire to eliminate Greek from 
the curriculum of our country's secondary schools. And this attitude against Greek 
has also had an influence on the attitude against it in our institutions. We care little 
about what others do. From their point of view it may even be right what they want. 
But it is just as surely wrong for budding theologians to want to do without Greek. 
And as Christians it is only dear to us if quite a number of laymen know the languages 
and can bear witness to the correctness of the translation. We have every reason to 
study these languages with even greater diligence than before. The opportunity to 
learn something proficient in them is now incomparably greater than in Luther's time. 
The aids at his disposal were few. He had, for instance, as is reported, two Hebrew 
dictionaries, one by Reuchlin; he knew the Hebrew grammar of David and Moses 
Kimchi, also probably quite a few more; for he judges that these "are the purest." 
(Erl. 62, 315.) But what was that in comparison with what is at our command! How 
many people have since occupied themselves in writing larger or smaller, general or 
special dictionaries! One could soon name a whole dozen such, dealing only with the 
vocabulary of the New Testament, like those of Cremer and Thayer, also 
monographs dealing only with the use and meaning of single words. The same is 
true of grammars such as those of Winer or Blas. Obviously this special work with 
Scripture is based on the premise that Scripture is to be taken according to the literal 
sense, that much depends on what the words say. We have whole libraries of 
commentaries on individual books or the 
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whole of Scripture, which deal only with the literal sense, in no way with the 
allegorical. They are a consequence of the change in exegesis. 

Luther was already forced by the Romans to deal with the question of what 
the canonical books of Scripture were. For the Romans counted the books of the 
Maccabees as Scripture, because they thought they could use them to support their 
doctrine of Purgatory. Luther, as is well known, reckons them among the Apocrypha, 
and gives good reasons for doing so. Since that time the question of the canonical 
and apocryphal books has not been allowed to rest, but everything that could be 
found about them has been collected, and one is still in the process of discussing 
the old and, where possible, finding new things. This again is a work that is only 
important if one makes the Scriptures alone the source of spiritual knowledge. Since 
Luther's time, a great deal of time has also been spent in getting as pure a text of 
the Hebrew and Greek Testaments as possible. When Erasmus published the first 
edition of the Greek New Testament, he had only two young Basel codices, which 
he corrected after two others. For the Apocalypse he had only one, the Codex 
Reuchlini, in which the last leaf had a gap, so that he had to translate some lines 
from the Vulgate into Greek first. (This codex, which had disappeared since 
Erasmus used it, was found again by F. Delitzsch in 1860. Delitzsch, The Revised 
Luther Bible.) Later quite a few more were at his disposal. Since then, about 1000 
other and mostly better manuscripts have been found and compared. And it was 
first the excellent exegete of the Scriptures, Joh. Bengel, who showed the right way 
to use these manuscripts. Also this so exact work of text criticism is based on the 
consciousness that we must take it exactly with the word of God. (E. Reutz, Gesch. 
d. heil. Schriften d. N. T.) In addition, almost every other human science has had to 
help find or further illuminate the literal meaning of Scripture, such as history, 
geography, medicine, biology and the like. 

In recent decades, however, the excavations and finds in the ancient cultural 
countries have brought to light particularly rich material, both in terms of objects and 
languages. Much has been found, whole books have been written about it, and not 
everything that has been found has yet been deciphered and sorted. But already 
now much is known that serves the interpretation of Scripture and arouses the 
desire that not only such people who do not take the word of the Lord seriously 
should occupy themselves with it, but that also the orthodox church of America 
should have its scholars with it. To mention just a few of the things that come out of 
this, there had been a lot of talk in the past about specifically Christian words in 
Scripture. "Cremer, in particular, was fond of drawing the foundlings as "biblical' or 
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The author of this book, "New Testament" words, owes them to the language- 
forming power of Christianity. Grimm, too, in his treatment of Wilke's Clavis Novi 
Testamenti, always carefully noted 'vox solum biblica’, 'vox mere biblica', 'vox 
profanis ignota' among the rarities. In a great many cases, however, one can say 
without further ado, for internal reasons: that the word has so far been attested only 
in the Bible is a statistical coincidence. In other cases one can prove the word in 
question directly from overlooked authors, inscriptions, ostraca, and papyri, as a 
‘profane,’ that is, generally Hellenistic." (Deitzmann, Light from the East, p. 48.) 
Thayer counts among 4829 New Testament words 767 "biblical" words, of which he 
himself has deleted 76 "later" and excluded 89 questionable ones. Kennedy counts 
their 550. Among them, however, are quite a number of proper names, a quantity of 
Semitic and Latin transcriptions, a series of numeral words, and among the rest in 
numerous cases evidence from Josephus, Plutarch, Marcus Aurelius, etc. Thus 
Deitzmann concludes, "! estimate, then, the stock of ‘biblical’ words in the New 
Testament to be at most 1% of the total vocabulary; Kennedy estimates it at 12%." 
(Ibid., p. 50.) And the point we are concerned with here is this, that the Holy Spirit 
did not speak to us in a special language, but in the common language of men at 
that time, and so we are to understand it. 

Another example. Repeatedly we meet with the word of JEsu, "They have their 
wages thither." The Greek word for having gone is atréxw, a word found in countless 
receipts of that time in the same sense as our "Received Payment." Thus the sense 
of that word of JEsus would be, They have no more claim out of wages, just as if 
they had already given a receipt. Now, though no essentially new thought comes out 
of this, yet it makes the expressed thought as clear and vivid in us as it was to the 
people of that time. Besides, this example shows that a word could be quite well 
known and in use everywhere without having to enter so-called literature. Another 
example. Luk 12:6 we read, "Do not they sell siins sparrows for 2 as?" The word is 
clear enough, but it gains interest when we read that the Emperor Diocletian (284- 
305) issued an edict in which he said: "Who is of so hardened a heart and so 
untouched by a feeling for humanity that he can be unaware that in the sale of 
wares which are exchanged in the market, or dealt with in the daily business of the 
cities, an exorbitant tendency in prices has spread to such an extent that the 
unbridled desire of plundering is held in check neither by abundance nor by 
seasons of plenty ?... It is our pleasure, therefore, that those prices which the 
subjoined written summary specifies are held in observance throughout all our 
domain, that all may know that license to go above the same has been cut off." 
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Then the highest price is given for over 700 things that were available in the market. 
Abbott, The Common People of Ancient Rome, gives a long list. The first part of 
this maximum tariff had long been known. In 1899 the second part was now found. 
In this also the highest price for edible birds is determined. In the case of small birds 
the price is given by the decade (as in our days by the dozen); five were therefore 
half a decade. Among all the edible birds in that list, the sparrows were the cheapest. 
The highest price that could be asked was 16 denarii, or 29 pennies for 10, while the 
price -mentioned by the Lord is of course less, about 20 pennies for 10. As the Lord 
sits at God's box and watches the gifts and givers, as He watches the children 
playing in the market, so He watches the market price, and the poor woman who 
cannot buy even half a decade of the cheapest birds, but redeems two sparrows for 
an ace. 

Especially in Corinthians the expressions "slave of God", "to freedom", "you 
were bought at a price", "do not become slaves of men" occur. And especially in 
Corinth people thought quite a lot about these expressions; they went to the heart. 
For Corinth had been destroyed and razed to the ground by Mummius in 146. After 
that it lay desolate until Julius Caesar founded there in 44 B.C. a new colony, which 
he called Laus Julia, of -poor Greeks and especially freed slaves. On the other side 
of the Corinthian gulf was Delphi, on the temple wall of which were inscribed many 
manumissions of slaves, nearly 700 of which are printed in Collitz, "Sammlung 
griechischer Dialektinschriften." In each of these documents it was written that the 
Delphic god had bought this or that slave for a price, that he was indeed a slave of 
the god, but for freedom. There were also penalties set upon it if any one enslaved 
such a one again. And these expressions the apostle used to show the Christians 
what God had done for them. Curtius, in his "Anecdota Del- phica," calls attention 
to the fact that this liberty was always a gift: "Quo loco primum monendum est, 
libertatem aut soluto pretio aut gratis donatam esse; numquam non donabatur. . . . 
Servi enim non sunt ut obaerati sive addicti, qui aere soluto liberi abeunt, sed 
possidentur mancipia, quae ut vendat dominus invitus nullo modo cogi potest, 
neque quidquam peculii servus habet nisi domini beneficio. Quodsi quis 
promiserat, fore ut servum, si pretium solvisset, liberaret, haec iam erat quasi 
dimidia manumissio et servus ille quodammodo iam pro liberto habebatur. (p. 11.) 
Inter omnes constat, servi Graeci, si vulgari modo manumissi erant, multum aberat, 
ut plena libertate fruerentur. Tantum inter servum et ingenuum hominem Graecis 
discrimen esse videbatur, ut uno quasi ictu servitutem exui liber-. 
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tatemque indui posse negarent. Quare legibus sanxerunt, quae libertorum erga 
patronum officia praestanda essent; contra libertos debitae- pietatis immemores 
dabatur actio Gnootaciov. Quod si quis servum ita manumittere volebat, ut neque 
patrono neque patroni heredibus quidquam officii deberet, hanc rationem 
sequebatur, ut eum quasi in dei servitutem traderet; nemo igitur nisi deus patroni 
vicem gerebat manuque missus hoc modo, nulli mortalium obstrictus teAéwc 
eAsv0Epoc fiebat, tanquam si in actione amootaciav vicisset. Qui propter servilem 
conditionem ipse cum hero stipulari non poterat, deum pro se interponit, ut cum 
illo contrahat, suamque redemptionem quasi dei emptionem ipsi numini (motevet 
To OEM TavV vay, credit, deumque auctorem habet eam omni ex parte ratam fore; 
quicunque vero manumisso manum iniecerit, contra deum sacrilegus peccabit. Ita 
nulla manumissio aut sollemnior aut certior esse poterat." (p. 19.) The slave is 
always called owpa, body, body; a male slave is called owya dvdpsiov. Besides 
these are COLO. TA1ddpPLov, GMpLA yvvatKkEeiov, OMA KOptoLov ober Kopidiov. That 
the slave should be free is expressed by mote edevOspov sipsv, but usually more 
fully (ég' wte cdsdOEpov Elev KO GvéMamtov and TAdvTMV TOV ypdvov). It is 
particularly mentioned that he can do what he wills and go where he wills (Troiwv o 
ka BEAN Kat dOTPEXYOV Otc Ka BEAN). In this he is not penal 

bar, like fugitive slaves (Capos wv and mdoas dikac Kai Coptac). So that the 
Pythian god did not himself have to protect his slave, there was always a guarantor 
(ReBaiwthp) who had to make firm the purchase for the god (5¢ BéBatoi tw Oem tav 
@vév). Besides the guarantor, the seller was usually responsible (RéGalov 
TUPEXOVIOV TO VEw TaV OVvaV 6 TE aTOdSOLEVOS Kai <5 BeBo1wrtip). If none of these 
were there, some one was to help the freedman to preserve his liberty. But if the 
seller and the guarantor did not hold the purchase, they were liable to pay six times 
the purchase price (zpaxtipiot I6vt@v Katé TOV VOLOV TOS MOAL0G). 

All NUN, What has happened in the various fields of grammar, hermeneutics, 
exegesis, textual criticism, etc., takes its beginning and has its cause in the aforesaid 
change in the interpretation of Scripture. This whole gigantic work, in which 
thousands of the most gifted men of the past four centuries have worked, indeed, to 
which they have mostly devoted their whole lives, this work, which has cost many 
millions, with all its results, is a consequence of the fact that through the Reformation 
the Bible has again come into its own, has become an open Bible. We cannot thank 
God enough for this. But we should gratefully use the Scriptures and, as far as 
possible, all aids to understand them better and better, especially since we see that 
God has given us many of them. It is the first duty of a preacher to search the 
Scriptures, in order that he may be able to carry out his ministry as a preacher. But 
he must still 
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For the sake of his own heart, he must desire to know the best of God's counsel unto 
salvation. Everyone should be careful to use the Scriptures in the right way, so that 
neither he nor his hearers fall back into the delusion of the Middle Ages, as if the 
Scriptures were only a playground where everyone could show off his ideas. Of 
course, it is more difficult and demands much more work to do true exegesis than to 
indulge in some fancy and look for all sorts of similarities. But it is precisely this that 
demands truthfulness against ourselves, against our hearers, and above all against 
our God. And none of us have learned the Bible in the least. If the most gifted men 
of the centuries still have to search and learn the Scriptures daily, none of us will 
have studied them. It is the Word of God unto salvation, by which we are edified unto 
eternal life. It is no honor to the children of the Reformation if it can be justly said that 
the false believers read it more often in their homes, study it more diligently than we 
do. Gratitude to God should move us, who have had the privilege of celebrating the 
four hundredth anniversary of the Reformation, to take serious care that the Bible be 
open in all our homes, not only in general, but to everyone, especially to preachers. 
H. Feth. 


Luther a pattern and model for contemporary preaching. 


The devil is continually changing his tactics to keep people from accepting the 
salvation Christ has given them, and to get believers to abandon the salvation they 
have accepted. He comes as a roaring lion, tearing Christ's lambs to pieces, in order 
to wipe out the Church at one blow, as, for example, in the first Christian centuries, 
when one storm of persecution after another swept over the Church, and in the Thirty 
Years' War, by which he wanted to destroy the whole work of the Reformation. Then 
again he comes cloaked in sheep's clothing, with sweet and pious-sounding 
speeches, under which he conceals the deadly poison of heresy, and confuses 
Christ's Church, as, for instance, in the great Arian, Nestorian, and Pelagian 
controversies, and in the controversies during and after the Reformation. He comes 
in the luminous form of an angel, as a strong guardian and purposeful leader of the 
Church, making her strong and united, and sets a triple crown upon his head, and 
calls himself Governor of Christ. He comes as an earnest, mighty preacher of 
repentance, scourging some glaring sins of the age, to induce men to seek their 
salvation in the remission of some gross sins, and not in the believing acceptance of 
the merit of JEsu Christ alone, as, for instance, in the efficacy of a 
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Abraham a Sancta Clara in Vienna and in our time in the temperance movement 
and in the efficacy of a Billy Sunday and other spiritual quacks. He sets himself up 
as an earnest, deep inquirer to purge the truth of all dross of error, with the intention 
of separating truth from falsehood, but in such a way that only falsehood remains, 
as, for example, in higher Biblical criticism. He comes as a friend of the poor and 
oppressed and incites them to revolution against God and authority, as in the 
peasant uprising during the Reformation, in the French Revolution, in the anarchist 
and socialist agitations of our time. Yes, "great' power and much cunning is his' 
cruel’ armor"! 

Now, lest this mighty, treacherous, cunning enemy should take and utterly 
destroy the city of God, our great King, JESUS Christ, has commanded the 
contending Church to choose and appoint leaders, a great general staff, to study 
continually the tactics of this enemy, and to select from the armory of the Word of 
God the proper weapons of defense and offense with which Christ's army of the 
enemy may repel or attack assaults. 

This great general staff is formed by the holders of the sacred office of 
preaching, who, under the great general field-marshal of Jesus Christ, are to lead 
his troops, well equipped with weapons of defense and attack, into the field against 
the arch-enemy, the devil. If the devil comes with false doctrine or lies, the preachers 
should see to it that the fighters of Christ gird their loins with truth, fleeing and 
avoiding lies in doctrine and life. If he comes with temptations to sin, let Christians 
put on the cancer, the breastplate, of righteousness, guarding against sin and 
pursuing good. If the devil wants to hinder the preaching of the gospel and its 
spreading, Christians are to be admonished to boot up their legs and to be ready 
first of all to push the gospel of peace, first of all to confess the gospel and to tread 
under their feet everything that wants to hinder them in it. If the devil shoots at 
Christians with fiery darts of temptation, let the leaders see to it that those under 
their command are equipped with the shield of faith, against which all the devil's 
darts powerlessly bounce, so that they cannot penetrate the heart and conscience. 
If Satan wishes to split the head of Christians by saying to them, "You have been 
rejected by God, you have done wrong in your sins," they are lost if they have not 
put on the helmet of salvation, the certain hope that they are in God's grace through 
Christ's blood and death. Preachers are also to see to it that believers are equipped 
with the right weapon of attack. The right weapon of attack is the sword of the Spirit, 
the Word of God, a weapon so powerful that one little word can put the devil and 
his whole clan to flight. 
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Now, as the devil changes his mode of attack, so preachers must bring out 
other weapons from the armoury of the Word of God, and arm the army of Christ with 
them, if they are not to be defeated, but to retain the field; in other words, they must 
preach in accordance with the times. To preach to Christians in the deepest outward 
peace, that they should not be turned from the faith by bloody persecutions, would 
be just as foolish as to exhort a worn-out, trembling old man on his sickbed to flee 
the lusts of youth, or to preach continually to a careless, pleasure-seeking youth to 
beware of the sin of avarice. The preacher who, in the time when the devil has put 
on the garb of pietism, would always emphasize sanctification rather than the 
absolute necessity of pure doctrine as the source of all true holiness, would be just 
as foolish as the preacher who would always cry out to laughing heirs at the funeral 
of a distant rich relative: Weep not! Be comforted! If a preacher, at the time when the 
worldly creature is powerfully invading the church, were to preach only that we are 
justified by faith alone, but were not also to show again and again that sanctification 
is an inevitable fruit of faith, he would certainly be a bad strategist. If we want to 
overcome Satan, if we want to equip those entrusted to us for defense and attack, 
we must preach in a timely manner. 

Luther is a model for contemporary preaching. Luther preached like no other 
contemporary preacher. He did not merely preach the pure Word of God, but in his 
sermons he continually took special account of the errors, prejudices, sins, vices and 
dangers and warned his listeners against the sins of his time. In his sermons he 
continually takes notice of the pope, his heresies, presumptions, institutions, and 
practices; he scourges and points out that the papacy is a spawn of hell, built on 
deceit and falsehood, and exhorts his hearers to be thankful to God that they have 
escaped the pope's snare, and to be on their guard against the pope and his scales. 
One will find few sermons of Luther's in which he does not attack or warn against the 
Papacy, so that it seems to those who do not consider that the Papacy formed the 
greatest danger to Christians at that time, as if Luther had done too much for the 
cause in it. 

Wherever the Word of God offers him a hand, he takes account of the Pope, 
showing "that he is the right Antichrist," that "he sits in the temple of God, exalting 
himself above all that is called God or worship," that "in his statutes of men he reveals 
himself as Antichrist," that "as Antichrist he has laid waste the Church," and that "from 
him only Christ can save." "Christ even now killeth him by the gospel"; "at the last 
day we shall be wholly 
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will be delivered from him, since God will then destroy him". He exposes the pope's 
wickedness in various ways, saying that "his power is not Christian, but of the devil". 
He shows how the Pope has "abused his spiritual power" and "fallen by security." 
He preaches to his people that the "pope is proud and arrogant," that he wants to 
be "supreme by force, and in addition the highest and holiest," that "he exalts himself 
above emperors and kings, despises the authorities," wants to "master God in the 
Lord's Supper and in baptism," wants to "stand above all the fathers in the 
interpretation of Scripture," and wants to "make articles of faith." that he "claims to 
be infallible," that he "draws souls from Christ to himself," and "is an enemy to the 
cross of Christ." In short, we can find almost no sermon of Luther's in which he does 
not refer to the Pope. 

The preaching against the pope is still timely today; for he is still in the world 
and has not yet abated from his heresies, pretensions, and presumptions. Some are 
also blinded by the power, splendor, and hypocrisy of Rome, and conversions from 
Protestantism to Catholicism take place to this day. But the Pope is no longer so 
dangerous to our church members as he was in Luther's time. For through Luther's 
ministry he stands before us in all his shameful nakedness. Whoever converts to 
Catholicism from our congregations has, as a rule, already fallen away from the 
faith. That is why it would be foolish to fight against the pope in every sermon today. 

Each time has its particular sins, which are as dangerous to the faith and the 
Christian life as the sins of another time. Reason has taken the place of the Pope. 
If the Pope claims to determine what Christianity should or should not believe, our 
modern Bible critics do exactly the same thing. The only difference is that modern 
times have not one but many popes, that the old one pope still leaves some 
doctrines of the faith standing, while the modern many popes destroy everything 
and overturn the whole ground. The popes of our time, drunk with their own wisdom, 
tell us that parts of Genesis come from paganism, from Babylon; so away with it! 
That the Pentateuch was not written by Moses, but by writers unknown to us, who 
drew from pagan mythology; so away with it! That in the Song of Solomon that 
voluptuous king, or some other poet, let out his springtime feelings. They pit Christ 
against Paul, and Paul against Peter, as if these three had been representatives of 
different systems of doctrine. They destroy the whole book of the Bible, and make 
up their own Bible from a few leaves, which teaches the most naked paganism, and 
insist that we should believe what they put before us. Known is the story (which may 
not be true, but then very good 
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is made up because it hits the nail on the head) from a listener of a modern preacher 
of Germany. This man went to his pastor and told him that he was not going to come 
to church anymore. When the pastor asked him why not, the man replied, "| have been 
coming to church with you for years, and almost every Sunday you have called this or 
that part of the Bible inauthentic. | have faithfully torn the spurious out of my Bible each 
time with the result that now only the covers remain." He laid down the covers to the 
worthy pastor and walked away. 

Against these modern popes we are to bear witness today and show how one 
critic contradicts another, how one declares a book to be genuine and another declares 
it to be spurious, and where it leads if we follow them, namely, that nothing of our 
Christian faith remains and everything ends in pure darkness, doubt, and despair. 

We are to warn against the new, false doctrine of inspiration, which is a product 
of reason. According to this doctrine, which has made its triumphant advance through 
all visible Christianity, not the words, but only the thoughts, and not even all thoughts, 
but only those which contain divine teaching, were not inspired, but merely transmitted. 
The Scriptures were not written by inspiration, but only by illumination, that is, the Holy 
Spirit enlightened the sacred writers, so that by virtue of this illumination they 
recognized the divine teachings and were able to write them down in their own words; 
but in regard to history, astronomy, geography, etc., they could have been, and were, 
mistaken. To their reason it does not seem possible that God should have given the 
words to the sacred writers, and yet each writer should have retained his own 
peculiarity in the language and in the arrangement of the thoughts. . Therefore they cry 
out to us: Away with verbal inspiration! Away with the word: "Which also we speak, not 
with words which man's wisdom can teach, but with words which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth. 1 Cor. 2:13. This new doctrine of inspiration is also so convenient. Now, if 
the Lord unbelieving Y comes and tells his pastor that he does not believe it, that the 
world was created in six days, he can answer him, "You need not believe that either; 
in that the holy writer was mistaken; but for that reason, nevertheless, the Bible 
contains God's Word. One may agree with the unbelieving world, and also remain good 
friends with Christ. Yes, still more, now one can decide, just as the pope does, what is 
falsehood and what is truth, and what Christians are to believe and what they are to 
reject. 

To preach against this is timely, for our church members probably come daily 
into contact with people who are suffering from this modern pestilence of reason, and 
they are in danger of being infected by it. 
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become. Therefore, as often as the text brings it with it, we are to point out that we 
have a firm prophetic word, because all Scripture is inspired by God, and that with 
our reason we are able to grasp the Scripture, not a doctrine of the Scripture. We 
are also to point out that if we accept this doctrine, we are again at the mercy and 
disgrace of men, just as Christians before the Reformation were at the mercy of the 
Pope. For just as the Pope established the doctrines of faith, so modern theologians 
must now decide what God and what men have said in the Bible, and what is to be 
believed and disbelieved from it. We see that the devil is still active, only he has 
taken on a different form and tied the mask of a serious researcher in front of his 
face. 

Just as Luther continually warned against the papacy, he also warned against 
the fruits of the papacy, such as monasticism and nunnery. In his sermons he sets 
forth the history of monasticism. He shows how monasticism "began early and 
blinded many," that "the fathers had erroneous opinions of it," that it "arose from 
works-righteousness." Soon he shows that "the monastic state was rejected and 
condemned by Christ," that it was "a dangerous and not a spiritual state," that it was 
"not good because holy fathers lived in it," and that it "did not make pious and 
blessed"; then he again shows that the monks "by their monasticism abrogate Christ 
and his merit," that they teach that "Christ is a judge and cane-master," that "their 
doctrine of the dignity of monasticism is accursed." Again and again he also comes 
to speak of their lives, showing that "many become monks out of belly care and 
work-shyness," that they "prefer the observance of their rules to the service of their 
neighbor," that their "prayers are but a sounding, murmuring, and listening,” that they 
have lived in "shameful vices," that they are "mad fools, blind, unhappy, desperate 
men." He exclaims, "Fie, that Christ's brethren would enter into the brotherhood of 
monks!" Wherever the Word of God offers him a handhold, wherever he warns 
against works-righteousness, he also warns against monasticism. 

We too may and should still preach against monasticism and nunnery. For 
there are still enough of the begging, hypocritical people. One sees, when they enter 
atram-car, how immediately some rise reverently and offer them their seat, and also 
our people are easily inclined to gape at them and to think them and their work 
something special. There it is necessary to prove that they are only poor creatures 
of the pope, that they live in a state which God has not commanded, that one should 
only pity them and not admire them; in short, even there we can still preach in the 
words of Luther in a timely manner. 
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But there are sins in our time which amount to the same thing, and are far more 
dangerous to our people than monasticism and nunnery. It will seldom happen that 
our young men will become monks and our virgins will become nuns. To preach so 
much about it in our time, as Luther did and had to do, would be to make pranks. Our 
modern monks and nuns are the lodge brothers and lodge sisters. If works doctrine 
was practiced in the monastery, the very same thing is done in the Lodge. If idols 
were worshipped in the monastery, the saints and relics, in the Lodge the same is 
done. The Lodge has fabricated for itself with the brain an idol that all, Jews, pagans, 
Turks, except Christians, can serve. In the monastery the idols were called Mother 
Mary, Saint Joseph, Saint Anne, Saint Nepomuk, Saint Anthony, Saint Cecilia; in the 
Lodge they are called 
they higher being, builder of the universe, great or good spirit. If, in the monastery, 
vows were taken against God's word, vows of so-called chastity or celibacy, in the 
lodge even worse things are practised. There the most ungodly oaths are sworn, 
that one wants to keep secret the shenanigans one is doing there. If the monasteries 
sucked the land and the people dry, the lodges are responsible for the fact that 
thousands of families cannot get on a green branch, because the father of the house 
carries the money to the lodge. We need not fear that our young men and maidens, 
our men and women, will put on the monk's habit or take the veil, but that they will 
tie on the apron of the Lodge or hang on the badges of the Lodge, that we can expect 
every day. If, therefore, we wish to preach in accordance with the times, we must, 
as often as the Word of God gives us cause to do so, testify against the Lodge 
system and show our people that the Lodge system is naked paganism, and that 
they will lose faith and a good conscience if, against their better judgment, they join 
or remain in the Lodge. Let the members also say: He knows nothing else but to 
preach against the Lodge, and we may no longer hear it, so we ask ourselves: Who 
shall testify against it and counteract this godless being, if we do not do it, who can 
recognize this being in the light of the Word of God and fight it with the mighty, 
always victorious weapon of the Word of God? If people do not want to hear this, 
we are to console ourselves with the fact that contemporary sermons have never 
been popular at all, nor can they be, because they attack precisely man's favorite 
and pet sins. But we seek not popularity, but the glory of God and the salvation of 
souls committed to us. E. Totzke. 


(To be continued.) 
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Ecclesiastical -Contemporary. 


I. America. 


The subject of unionism is now much treated in American Lutheran papers. Whether any 
good comes of it depends on the manner in which itis treated. In The Lutheran we read: "As against 
the reigning indifference in matters of faith and the consequent popular insistence 
that Protestants must get together in spite of their so-called 'minor differences,’ 
where does the Lutheran Church stand? Where must .it stand if it means to 
continue to be Lutheran? What must be its attitude toward the unionistic spirit in 
the Protestant Church which would reduce things to a common low level of elastic 
belief in the interest of external union? There is more talk than ever of 'expressing 
a unity of Christian fellowship.’ No one opposes that. We Lutherans express it 
every Sunday when we say we believe in the holy Christian Church, the 
communion of saints. We are not at war with Christians in other communions. We 
teach no such foolish and un-Christian doctrine that only those who belong to the 
Lutheran Church are saved. On the contrary, we rejoice to know that the saved are 
not limited to any single visible Christian communion on earth, but are found in 
all. We confess with sorrow that not all who name the name of Christ as Lutherans 
are saved, and that many are not worthy of the name they bear. Christianity is much 
broader than Lutheranism - broader and more inclusive even than Protesantism. 
Much as we differ with Roman and Greek Catholicism as systems of faith, we are 
in real spiritual, though invisible, fellowship with all true Christians in those 
communions." - This is true. And yet something should be added. It would otherwise like the whole 
exposition to enter into the service of unionism, instead of resisting it. Surely we are in the most intimate, 
though invisible, communion with the Christians who, thank God, still exist even within the Roman and 
Greek Churches. This is the communion of the saints, created by the Holy Spirit and perpetuated by the 
Holy Spirit, that is, of all those who believe in their hearts the forgiveness of sins for the sake of Christ's 
merit. This truth is confessed by Luther, the Lutheran Confession, and also by the ancient Lutheran 
theologians. But our fellowship with Christians within the Roman and Greek churches is grounded in the 
fact that these Christians have come to the Lutheran faith in their hearts concerning the attainment of the 
forgiveness of sins and blessedness, and have been inwardly saved from the faith of the Roman and 
Greek churches. According to the official confession of the Roman and Greek Church, they are committed 
to the faith that justification or the forgiveness of sins is by faith and works. Of this faith, however, Scripture 
teaches that it does not lead into the fellowship of the Christian church, but on the contrary excludes from 
that fellowship. The Scripture expressly says, "Ye have lost Christ, which would be justified by the law, 
and are fallen from grace," Gal. 5:4; and again, "They that work the works of the law are under the curse," 
Gal. 3:10. Therefore, only such persons stand within the Roman and Christian Church. 
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Greek church with us in spiritual invisible fellowship, who believe not Roman and 
Greek, but Lutheran. Against the protests of the ecclesiastical communities in which 
they outwardly find themselves, the Holy Spirit, through the gospel which is made 
known in passing, has freed them from reliance on their own works and has led them 
to the Christian faith which the Lutheran church professes, that a man is justified 
without works of the law, through faith alone. The situation is similar with regard to 
the millions of Christians among the Reformed communities. The Reformed are 
divided into Calvinistic and Arminian Reformed. The former officially teach from 
Zwingli down to our time: Efficacious grace acts immediately. But there is no such 
immediate effect of grace; it exists only in the imagination. That many in the 
Calvinistic-Reformed communities are nevertheless Christians and are in invisible 
spiritual fellowship with us, is due to the fact that they forget the immediate effect of 
grace together with particular grace and base their faith with us on the external word 
of the gospel, which offers to all men without distinction the grace acquired by Christ. 
A like thing is to be said in regard to the Arminian or Synergistic Reformed. Officially 
they teach that conversion and blessedness depend not on God's grace alone, but 
also on man's cooperation. But a divine grace that cooperated with man for the 
attainment of forgiveness of sins and blessedness does not exist; it is a mere conceit. 
Divine grace has a place only there, and is active only where man lies in the dust 
before God, having despaired of all his own ability. That many in the Arminian 
Reformed communities are nevertheless Christians and stand with us in invisible 
spiritual fellowship, is due to the fact that they forget before God, and especially in 
the time of temptation and distress of death, all cooperation for the attainment of 
grace and blessedness, and trust only in grace in Christ. This is what Luther and our 
old Lutheran teachers constantly refer to. Chemnitz justifies the spiritual agreement 
of all Christians of all places and of all times by pointing to the fact that all who in 
"theological disputations and rhetorical exercises" teach human works and a 
cooperation for the attainment of grace and blessedness forget this altogether "when 
the conscience is in contest with its unworthiness before God or in death-nvt." 
(Examen, De justificatione, p. 144.) The Lutheran Church, with her doctrine of the 
way to blessedness, is the mouth of all Christendom from earth. This we must at the 
same time emphasize when we joyfully confess that the invisible spiritual fellowship 
of Christians extends far, far beyond the outer limits of the Lutheran Church. Nor 
must the "We are not at war with Christians in other communions" be 
misunderstood to mean that when we become acquainted with these Christians we 
must not remind them by instruction that they should leave these "other 
communions". God has not permitted any Christian to be in false teaching 
fellowships. F. P. 

Personal interaction with Christians from other communions. The 
Lutheran says: "He" (the Lutheran Christian) "can and should as a Christian keep 
an open and a warm heart toward all other Christians. 
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in whatever fold they may be found, and differences of conviction need not act as 
a barrier to real Christian fellowship. Drs. Krauth and Mann and Spaeth, and 
practically all prominent leaders and teachers in the General Council, had a wide 
circle of intimate friends in other churches with whom many of the most profitable 
hours in real Christian fellowship were spent. But they did not fellowship with 
them at the expense of their convictions. Many a controversy passed between 
them; but instead of creating hard feeling, they inspired mutual respect. They 
stood apart in many points in theology, but that did not prevent them from 
recognizing each other as true Christians." We can say something similar of fathers of our 
Synod, e.g. Walther and Wyneken. These men had personal friends in the General Synod and also in 
Reformed communities. Occasionally they also plied friendly intercourse with these friends. Even after 
D. Walther's death, D. Schaff did not fail to stop in at our St. Louis Seminary even in the company of 
colleagues. In this we did not treat each other roughly, but discussed in a friendly and more or less 
detailed manner such subjects as the inspiration of Scripture, satisfactio vicaria, Church and State, 
means of grace, etc. Members of the present faculty also have occasional friendly intercourse with 
members of the Council, General Synod, and Reformed communities. But in doing so, both sides keep 
clear what we have against each other. And we, for our part, hold and express that in the Christian 
Church it is not merely a question of "convictions," but of every Christian bringing his "convictions" into 
harmony with the Scriptural Word. Therefore, in this intercourse with Christians from other communions, 
everything depends on how Lutherans conduct themselves. They can deny and harm, and they can also 
confess emphatically and be very helpful to those who associate with them. So it all depends on the 
people and the how of this intercourse. F.P. 

Those 70 to 80 million Lutherans. As is well known, we so-called "Missourians" have 
always been somewhat skeptical about the count of 70 to 80 million Lutherans, and we have been 
accused of "narrow-mindedness" from within the Council and General Synod when we have been 
concerned about classifying Lutherans in the Uniate and so-called Lutheran state churches of Germany, 
Finland, and the Scandinavian countries as Lutherans per se. It seems, however, that at present we are 
finding favor with our reticence in the circles of the General Synod and the Council. We read, for example, 
in the Lutheran: "If the Lutheran and Reformed Churches of continental Europe have 
ceased to stand for the distinctive faiths which separated them in the sixteenth 
century, and if under the influence of rationalism they agree (as is, to a large 
extent, the case in the State Church of Prussia) that unity of faith is not necessary 
to ecclesiastical union, they should disown their past and unite as a new Church 
where every minister may have the freedom to teach and preach what he pleases." 
- This is the position we so-called Missourian Lutherans have always taken, and it is from this standpoint 
that we have objected to the census of 70 million Lutherans. But another question is whether General 
Synod, Council, and others, from their own standpoint, can dispense with the 70 million, 
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without doubting the predicate "Lutheran" even with respect to themselves. 
Unfortunately, in "the Lutheran and Reformed churches of continental Europe" 
doctrinal discipline has almost completely disappeared and pretty much everyone 
can teach what he wants. But what is the situation in this respect, e.g. in the General 
Synod, which has now also been accepted into the great Lutheran Union? We 
cannot deny that modern theology, alias rationalism, with the annex of unionism, 
which dominates the state churches of continental Europe, has also penetrated into 
the Lutheran church of our country and has not yet been eliminated. We have but 
the poor consolation that the same embarrassment prevails with regard to the 
counting of church members in the Reformed congregations here and in other 
countries. A note taken from the Southern Churchman, and communicated in the 
last number of this journal, sets forth the embarrassment of the Episcopalians. Some 
have counted 40 million communicants in all countries; others find only 29 million 
"adherents, not communicants." And how many Episcopalians actually still hold to 
the 39 Articles? The human fiddle of "apostolic succession" is still about the only 
article that, though not held by all, is still held by the great majority. The 
Presbyterians, in their Declaratory Statement of 1903, dropped their Confession of 
Faith as universally binding. The Congregationalists, indeed, have long since 
ceased to stand upon the Twelve Articles which they adopted in 1883, and by which 
they intended to improve upon the Westminster Confession and the Savoy 
Confession. FiiP: 

National Lutheran Commission and Synodical Conference. The National 
Lutheran Commission for Soldiers' and Sailors' Welfare, with headquarters in New 
York, is an organization designed to direct and mediate for the American Lutheran 
Synods the spiritual service of their sons in the Army and Navy. The Army and Navy 
Board of the Synodical Conference has made the following agreement with the 
Commission: 1. The Synodical Conference is willing to cooperate with the National 
Commission in every possible way. 2. it is willing to pay its share of all general 
expenses. 3. it is willing to co-operate with this Commission, or its representatives, 
where arrangements are made with the government, the commandants of the field 
camps, the Federal Council of Churches, the Y. M.C. A., etc. 4. It is willing to have 
its Camp pastors approved by the commission. 5. The Synodical Conference, 
however, reserves the right to have the men from its congregations ministered to by 
its own representatives, when and where possible." To this the statement that the 
Commission does not issue vocations to people from the Synodical Conference, but 
that these vocations are done by the Synodical Conference, but that the 
Commission accredits these people to the government and its representatives. 
Further: that the representatives of the Synodical Conference on the Commission 
shall represent the Synodical Conference only in such matters in which it is willing 
to cooperate with the Commission, as determined in 1., 2. and 3. above. G. 

National Lutheran Commission and Ohio Synod. The relationship of the 
Ohio Synod to the National Lutheran Commission is discussed in the "Luth. 
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The Lutheran Church in America is divided into many synods, and these synods are 
all concerned about their soldiers. These synods are all concerned about their 
soldiers. They have all realized what is said above. They have recognized that 
Lutheran soldiers should have Lutheran preachers. To that end they have also 
consulted together and agreed to join forces within certain limits. They have 
appointed a commission. This commission is now to represent the whole Lutheran 
Church of America to our government. This is the only way the government will 
negotiate with us as Lutherans. Our Synod has also pledged itself to support this 
Commission, and shall enjoy its services. A committee appointed by our General 
Presbyter in Columbus, O., is ready to receive the funds which will be collected for 
this commission in our congregations. Now what is this commission to do for our 
soldiers? What can it do? It is to represent us Lutherans to the government in 
Washington. It is to obtain for us the right to hold Lutheran services in the various 
soldiers' camps where Lutheran services can be held. This she can do, and if she 
does, much will be gained. To be sure, the Y. M. C. A. also permits our preachers 
to preach in their localities, but there are so many denominations wanting to preach 
that our preachers are often assigned such an inconvenient time and such a remote 
place that nothing can be done. There, however, it would be better if the Lutherans 
had a special place. Our missionary would have been heartily pleased if he had found 
such a place at Camp Taylor. But not only is a building needed, but also a preacher. 
Here the task of the Commission becomes more difficult. It may well and will appoint 
chaplains and send them to the various camps, and in order that such chaplains may 
find our young men, we are to send in the names and addresses of our soldiers. But 
here begins the difficulty. Here come questions of conscience. Can we entrust the 
spiritual care of our church members to any chaplain, even if he calls himself 
Lutheran, direct our soldiers to him as their pastor? In the General Synod, from which 
probably most of the chaplains must be elected, because it is the largest synod, there 
are pastors who belong to secret societies. The president of this synod is even a 
Freemason. Can we entrust our sons to such pastors? Can we recommend such a 
man to them as a pastor? God forbid that we should do so | Better no pastor at all 
than such a one. We cannot leave the calling of a pastor and minister to our soldiers 
in the hands of such a mixed commission. But we wish to co-operate with it in 
preserving our rights in Washington, in erecting chapels in or near the camps, and 
in other outward things so purposed. But how are pastors to be called? That should 
be the business of each individual synod, to give their people pastors of their own 
confession. Difficult? Of course it is difficult, but it is the only right way. It has already 
been done to some extent in our synod. The President of the Kansas and Nebraska 
District has announced in the church papers that he has appointed such a 
missionary; R. F. W. Abicht has already gone two or three times to Battle Creek, 
Mich. and visited the soldiers in the camp there; our congregation with the aid of 
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of others, especially St. Paul's parish in Michigan City, has sent Bro. L. G. Jacobs 
to the two camps of Harrison near Louisville, Ky. and Shelby near Harrisburg, Miss. 
Still others of our pastors are serving in the field camps. . . . This way may cost a 
little more money than the other, but it is the best, because in it our consciences are 
kept clear." Whether there is any arrangement between the Ohio Synod and the 
Commission by which the working together is limited, as here stated, is not known 
to us. G. 

Unification movement among Presbyterians stalls. The Southern 
Presbyterian Committee filed a majority report in March against union with the 
Presbyterian Church of the North. It reasoned that (1) there seemed to be no 
general desire for such union in the Southern Church; that (2) only six of the 88 
Presbyteries had expressed themselves as considering such union, and that to 
press the matter would only be detrimental to the Church; that (3) the Presbytery of 
New York was not in favor of such a union, and that (4) the Presbytery of New York 
was not in favor of such a union. That the Presbytery of New York (Northern 
Presbyterians) persist in opening the preaching ministry to people who deny 
important doctrines of the church. While the Southern Assembly, after much debate, 
decided to appoint a committee of unification, as the Northern Assembly desired, 
there is probably no prospect of organic unification. The Southern Presbyterian 
declares, "If organic union should be voted by the Assemblies and Presbyteries, 
there will be a large minority of the Southern Church which will- maintain a 
separate organization." To this the (Northern) Presbyterian remarks: "If this 
represents the real feeling of a goodly minority, then let us dismiss the committees 
at the next Assemblies, for we have gone through that once, and once is enough. 
Better live apart in peace than be bound together in strife." The "once is enough" 
alludes to the unfortunate union of the Northern Presbyterians with the Cumberland 
Presbyterians, which resulted in so much strife and strife and even costly litigation 
in secular courts. G. 

In Canada, too, the policy of amalgamation among the Presbyterians is 
having no luck, according to the latest reports. For some time past the idea has 
been entertained there of bringing the Methodists and Congregationalists under one 
hat with the Presbyterians. The former two bodies are willing to unite with the 
Presbyterians, but among the latter a minority, which seems to be gaining 
adherents, is making continued trouble. On June 14, 1916, at the Assembly in 
Winnipeg, 406 voted in favor of union to 88 against. The Outlook hailed this vote at 
the time as a victory of "new democratic ideas over the traditions of symbols and 
sectarianism." But the Outlook triumphed too soon. Those 88 reported they would 
continue the Presbyterian organization as a body, even if the majority united with 
the Methodists and Congregationalists. A later report of the Uniting Presbyterians 
Committee (July, 1917) then determined that they should break off deliberations for 
the time being. "As the resolution of the last Assembly states that no further action 
will be taken until the second Assembly after the close of the war, it is recommended 
that the following be done. 
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the assembly seriously that the discussion of organic association on the part of 

of all those heretofore involved," and "that the work of the Union Committee during 
this period be limited to the supervision of such practical forms of cooperation as 
have already been authorized, and that the personnel of the Committee be modified 
so as to secure the fullest approval of such cooperative requirements." Since then 
it has been announced that they intend to leave it at faith-brotherly! The opposition 
is "able, well-organized, and persistent." G. 


For the 800 chaplaincies created by the recent decision of the Congress to 
appoint one pastor for every 1200 soldiers, more than 8000 preachers are said to 
have applied. Out of the necessary number, 350 are said to be Catholics and 450 
Protestants. The (Methodist) "Christian Apologist" comments on this: "If the 
shortage of preachers is as great as is reported in some quarters, laymen will have 
to replace these’ Protestant pastors in part. In our church the local preaching 
ministry would thus gain a new validity, which would also be a good thing. But as 
many congregations cannot be satisfied with such a pulpit service, and as, with the 
small number of theological students, the prospects for new forces in the next few 
years are not very promising, a further way out will be found in several small 
congregations being joined together, so that one preacher will then do the pastoral 
work for which two and three men are now employed." In England and Scotland, 
training schools have already been established for laymen to provide spiritual 
services in congregations made vacant by the employment of chaplains. G. 

Bibles for Soldiers. More than 2,000,000 booklets, containing the New 
Testament, Proverbs, and Psalms, are expected to be required for the use of 
soldiers. The American Bible Society calculates that it alone will have to supply this 
demand, and is seeking to raise $400,000 for this purpose. Since May it has 
supplied 800,000 Bibles and portions of Bibles. Care is taken to avoid giving more 
than one copy to a soldier, or to make presents to people who make little or no use 
of them. In one camp in Texas, 6000 Bible portions had been given out under the 
understanding that they would be exchanged for whole New Testaments if desired. 
3000 men soon returned and demanded the whole New Testament. Muskogee 
Indians in Oklahoma were being drafted, and a request was made to the Bible 
Society to issue portions of the Scriptures in their language. The Bible Society had 
quite a few copies and gave the entire supply. Some Testaments were supplied in 
French, and are used partly for edification, partly for learning the language. Italian 
Testaments were also distributed, and recently quite a few Greek Testaments were 
even requested. (WbI.) 

A startling confusion of terms in the religious field is evidenced by a series 
of articles in the widely circulated Ladies' Home Journal. Under the title, "Putting 
the Fear of God in Our Village," a program is developed which seems to have 
nothing to do with the fear of God, which is the beginning of wisdom. Whether the 
sequence of articles represents mere poetry or the exposition of real experiences 
does not alter the fact- 
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It is not a matter of fact that large sections of our people, and very many of their 
literary leaders, have completely lost the consciousness of what Christ wanted and 
what Christianity must be. The articles relate the experiences of a young man who 
has graduated from "college, university, and seminary," and now accepts a calling in 
one of the fast-rising suburbs in the wider environs of a large Eastern city. The calling 
is twofold: as pastor of a feeble Dutch Reformed congregation, and as leader of a 
"Neighborhood Association" existing in the same locality. This Neighborhood 
Association has, of course, and quite legitimately, purely social purposes and 
objectives. What is then related of the life of the church congregation are the marvels 
of two old officials of the congregation, which are naturally given up to the laughter 
of the place and of the readers. The rest of the story describes the successful 
development of the neighbourhood association and the formation of a nickel show 
which serenades the people of the village until they buy relief from the deafening 
noise by offering "refreshments". Then the procurement of employment for 
carpenters of the village during the winter months, the establishment of a dance hall 
and a nickel show are described, and the whole thing is then called "planting the fear 
of God in our village"! Neither the writer nor the editor, however, seems to have come 
to the consciousness of what a mockery the thing is of the title under which it sails. 
As a social experiment quite in place and perhaps even exemplary, but as a 
"religion," as the "fear of God," a frightening sign of the times and a warning signal 
for the church. - So far a report in the "Christian Messenger". We dare to express 
our doubts about the "exemplary nature" of the indicated means for the social uplift 
of "our village". For the rest, about as much "fear of God" has been expressed in the 
experiment as can be obtained by church activity without the gospel. Chiliastic 
fanaticism and completely unspiritualized "service to the commonwealth" are the two 
poles around which much of American Christianity revolves. G. 
Chiliastic and Antichiliastic. Eschatological questions still claim the center 
of religious interest in wide strata of the Reformed communities. Almost incalculable 
is the flood of writings dealing with the question of Christ's return. The Methodist 
Book Concern registered five different books in one week in April, all new 
publications dealing with this subject: When Christ Comes Again by Geo. P. 
Eckman; The Book of Revelation not a Mystery by David Kappel; The Millennial 
Dawn Heresy bon E. L. Eaton; The Presence by James M. Campbell; Heart 
Problems and World Issues 
by J. A. Geissinger. Also the presses of the "Dispensational" - crackedly chiliastic - 
book societies ceaselessly produce new tracts and pamphlets. In the Reformed 
periodicals one looks in vain for voices of warning against this theological nonsense. 
The best of the Reformed theologians are for the most part chiliastes. G. 
Chiliastic rapture haunts especially the more recent treatment of the Jewish 
question. The idea of the restoration of Israel as a prelude to the glories of the 
millennial kingdom runs through 
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all discussions of the results that will result for the Zionist movement from the 
occupation of Jerusalem by the British. As a sample serve the following translation 
of the "Messenger of Peace" from Prayer and Work for Israel, a magazine serving 
the mission to the Jews: "The great dream of Theodor Herz! is beginning to be 
fulfilled. Not only this, but the vision of the Hebrew prophet is gradually becoming 
more clearly a reality. Isaiah foresaw that a sea power, represented by ‘the ships of 
Tarsis' (ch. 60:9), would bring the exiles back to their own land. This, in truth, will be 
fulfilled after the coming of the Lord in glory; but great events begin by casting their 
shadow in advance. It is a mighty event in history that the British government 
certainly intends to favor the establishment of a national home for the Jewish people, 
and that it will use its best endeavors to accomplish this end. This is a real triumph. 
It demonstrates to the world the fact of the return of the Jews. It thus foreshadows 
the fulfillment of the prophetic promise and the Divine covenant. This is greeted with 
joy and tremendous enthusiasm by the Jews throughout the world. A storm of 
rejoicing seizes the minds of Jewish dreamers, Zionist leaders, rabbis, journalists, 
women and boys, stalwart workers, the persecuted, the despairing. The army of 
Jewry is revitalized. A new spirit animates Israel. The hope of the ages, expressed 
in the daily synagogue prayers for nineteen centuries, in the dark ghettos of the past, 
under the rod and pressure, through sorrowful years of exile and unspeakable 
suffering, blazes forth as a new light before the eyes of all Jews. After much hurrying 
through the lands and centuries of this cruel world, Israel now sees the outstretched 
hand of a mighty empire, to be led back by it to the land of former glory. A great hour 
has struck in the history of Israel and the world." Incorrect, by the way, besides the 
chiliastic keynote, in this account is also the generalization of the Zionist hopes for 
the future. Not the "army of Jewry," but only a part, and no significant one, of the so- 
called Reform Jews iit interested in the Zionist movement. We shall hardly see the 
palaces of the rich Jews on Grand Boulevard in Chicago standing empty because 
their inhabitants have moved to the Promised Land. 

The official German language in the church. An essay in last year's 
"Friedensboten", the organ of the Uniate (Protestant Synod), urges the purification 
of the official language of the church. From a linguistic point of view, "a house 
cleaning is well indicated, e.g. in our formula book, which we persistently call 
‘Agende™. Here follows an elaboration that would probably have turned out 
differently under present circumstances, and therefore will not be recorded here. 
Then the sender continues: "The German national church sets us a good example. 
Let us take our formula book to hand. We cannot change the word 'Agende' into 
‘Kirchenbuch,' as Br. Bell thinks in the Hannoversche 'Pfarrvereinsblatt'; the 
expression is too general, and we in America understand something else by 
Kirchenbuch. Formula book or official book, as abbreviation 
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for Amtshandlungsbuch, would be the right thing to do. Words like mission, 
reformation, religion, choir, catechism can safely remain standing, for they have 
become naturalized in the German language. Blind zeal would only cause mischief 
or incomprehensibility. But there would still be enough work left. We will only mention 
a few words that should definitely be Germanized: Synod should mean church, 
which is certainly much nicer. The ‘layman’ understands the word church. Laie* is a 
Greek word (laos, people). In the Roman Church it is understood to mean ‘worldly 
people’. We have no such thing. You can also say 'non-clergy', but that also sounds 
quite unevangelical. Church members, congregation completely replaces this word. 
General synod is general church assembly. District and conference are called district 
and assembly. Rite is church usage; sacrament: means of grace; communicant: 
communion guest; cultus: worship, service; responsories: Responses (of choir or 
congregation) ; Votum: vows, Bible verse; Liturgical elements: Components of the 
order of worship; consecration: consecration, blessing; absolution: absolution, 
forgiveness; introit: beginning, entrance; investiture: the one instituting, introducing; 
confirmation: blessing; document: writing; liturgy, ritual: order of worship. This should 
suffice." Most of these proposed translations are to be regarded as mistaken. 
Already "formula book." The correct word would be Formularbuch; for the book, even 
among Protestants, contains forms, not formulas (or does it?). We will "stubbornly" 
continue the expression "Agende"; for it is as well "naturalized" ecclesiastically as 
mission, reformation, or catechism, which have found favor with the language 
doctor. The substitute words further suggested are for the most part designations of 
such a general nature that their meaning in the "official language" would always have 
to be found out first from the context; others are puristic, since the objectionable 
words for which they are to be substitutes have already been "naturalized" for 
centuries, even "domestic." How far, by the way, "Bezirk" is supposed to be a 
Germanization of "district" is not apparent. G. 


ll. Abroad. 


The Evangelization of Russia. If we may believe newspaper reports, a 
conference is to be held at the Moody Tabernacle in Chicago at the end of June to 
discuss "the evangelization of Russia". Already a hundred Russians in America are 
said to have offered to do “soul-saving work" in their native land. The Lutheran 
advises the conference which is to meet in Chicago not to forget two things: first, 
that there is a Greek Church in Russia which cannot be ignored altogether; second, 
that a Lutheran Church, numbering many millions of souls, is already in place in 
Russia. It is doubtful whether the Chicago conference, under the leadership of "a 
large number of evangelical leaders in this country," will heed the counsel of the 
Lutheran 
Will. "Evangelical leaders" have not infrequently disturbed and belittled the work of 
the Lutheran Church in our own country. And let us look at the nature of the Gospel, 
with which Russia has been made "evan- 
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If Russia intends to "gelize," it depends entirely on what kind of people would go to 
Russia as missionaries. Russia certainly could make little state with her previous 
state religion. We have only lately pointed out in this journal how the Lutheran 
Church of the sixteenth century, through excellent men, endeavored in vain to enter 
into communication with the Greek Church. The Greek Church stiffened her tradition 
to the testimony of the Word of God, and the essence of her religion, like that of the 
Roman Church, is works-righteousness. Justification is to be by faith and works. 
(Greek Confession of Dositheus, Decree 13.) But the same doctrine - and still worse 
: Unitarianism - has come widely to dominion in the sectarian churches of our 
country. If Russia is really to be helped in ecclesiastical matters, it can only be done 
in such a way that the one, old Christian Gospel is preached there. Any special type 
of "gospel," proclaimed in a new and living way, will not do. F. P. 

Church and State in Russia. In a political newspaper we read: "Only now, 
through detailed reports in European newspapers, are we receiving exact 
knowledge of all the details of the edict of the Bolshevik government of February 3 
of this year, by which, with a single stroke of the pen, the complete separation of 
Church and State in Russia was accomplished. It was a world-historical event of the 
first order which took place on that day, little noticed by the world whose eyes were 
fixed on the battlefields, and much less properly estimated in its incalculable scope 
and in its revolutionary consequences with regard to the transformation of Russia in 
political, economic and intellectual" (?) "relations. What the tsardom never dared to 
do in its centuries-old rule, what even Kerensky was afraid to overthrow, the 
Bolsheviks found courage to tear down unceremoniously, without harboring any 
great concern about the consequences of their action, which to all appearances, as 
far as reliable news from Russia is available, have so far failed to materialize. The 
bond between the State and the Russian Orthodox Church has always been closer 
than between Church and State in any other country" (?) "and seemed unbreakable. 
The secular head of Russia, the Czar, was at the same time its spiritual head, and 
as such controlled all ecclesiastical legislation and ecclesiastical administration, and 
treated even purely ecclesiastical matters primarily from the point of view of the weal 
and woe of the State. Kerensky's government did not shake the foundations of this 
system, which believed itself too firmly rooted in the feelings of the people and in 
national history, even though it promised all citizens freedom of conscience and 
choice of creed and all religious sects the fullest freedom of propaganda. The 
Bolshevik government, however, in the above-mentioned edict, unconcerned with 
the effect of its action, proceeded in the most radical manner. It decreed that 
membership of the Greek Orthodox Church should no longer be a prerequisite, or 
at least play a decisive role, in applying for public office, as had been the case up to 
its time; it decreed: that church and school should be completely separated, and 
that no religious instruction should take place in the schools; it forbade religious 
oaths and vows, and declared that 
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Church communities were not entitled to own real estate. The churches were 
declared to be the property of the state, but were made available free of charge to 
the sects concerned for the purpose of holding religious services. It was generally 
expected that the edict would be the starting point of a bitter struggle of the clergy 
against the government, in which street riots, popular uprisings and bloodshed would 
be the order of the day. Nothing of the kind happened, at least nothing came to public 
knowledge. When government commissioners seized the Alexander Nevsky Lavra, 
the largest monastery in Petersburg, in the name of the government, an immense 
crowd gathered and protested against the operation, but they and the monks 
themselves did not offer any significant resistance to the seizure, and only one 
human life fell victim. Similarly, the banning of the church and the cursing of the 
Bolsheviks on the part of the Patriarch of Petersburg do not seem to have had any 
particular effect. One is just once again faced with one of the many riddles which 
present-day Russia has given the world to guess at." - To this it should be remarked: 
What has happened in Russia is by no means without precedent, even in recent and 
recent history. In these cases, too, "church ban" and "cursing" were used more or 
less unsuccessfully. That even to the Bolsheviks it is by no means quite clear what 
the proper separation of church and state actually means is evident from the fact that 
ecclesiastical communities are not to be entitled to own landed property and 
churches. In the separation of church and state, the state looks upon ecclesiastical 
communities as it looks upon all other associations to which citizens voluntarily unite. 
And just as these other associations do not encroach upon state rights through the 
ownership of buildings and real estate, this is also not the case with ecclesiastical 
communities. Of course, it is always presupposed that the associations do not pursue 
purposes dangerous to the state. This piece of Bolshevik legislation would make 
sense from the point of view that no individual citizen, and therefore also no 
association of citizens, should own land and buildings. But perhaps we are still not in 
possession of complete news of what is going on in Russia. F.P. 

The development of Roman Catholic monasticism in Prussia is 
extraordinarily favorable. According to the information given by the Minister of Culture 
in the House of Representatives, the number of convent inmates has recently 
increased annually by about 2000 and now amounts to 60,000. 37,000 of these are 
devoted to nursing the sick. Nevertheless, the Centre Party still demands the 
abolition of certain restrictive regulations to which the activity of Protestant 
deaconesses is not subject. This, however, does not take into account the fact that 
the tighter organization of Catholic religious, on the basis of lifelong vows and 
unconditional obedience to ecclesiastical superiors, virtually forces the State, if it 
wishes to remain master in its own house, to assert a greater legal influence on the 
scope of religious activity, as is also done by predominantly Catholic States (Bavaria, 
Austria-Hungary, etc.). 

(D. A. G.) 
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Points of Christian doctrine on which an understanding is 
worthwhile. 


The "Church Magazine" of Columbus has also reviewed the dogmatic work of 
the undersigned. We, of course, leave aside the appreciative remarks and go only 
to expositions for the purpose of understanding. 

Before proceeding to important points concerning doctrine, let us mention in 
a few words something more incidental. After approving of the discussion with 
modern Reformed theologians, such as Hodge and Shedd, and with modern 
Lutheran theologians, such as Ihmels in Leipzig, the reviewer continues: "Some 
other names which we expected have not met us; for example, Hénecke, the 
dogmatist of the Wisconsin Synod, Jacobs of the Council, and Valentine of the 
General Synod, are not mentioned. On the other hand, we soon found our dear 
‘Kirchenzeitung,' and also next to it the Standard. Of course it is in the free judgment 
of the writer whom he will consider." A few words on this. That Hénecke is not 
mentioned is due to an error on the part of the reviewer. Hénecke is quoted twice. 
Jacobs is not specially named because as a theologian he does not represent a 
special type, but belongs to the modern-Lutheran direction, which teaches the 
human pro and con position in conversion and touches the verbal inspiration of 
Scripture. But this modern-Lutheran direction is considered throughout. Milton 
Valentine is not Lutheran at all, but Arminian Reformed. As to the "Church 
Newspaper" and the Standard, we have actually vacillated whether or not to cite 
these publications. A twofold consideration tipped the scales. The journals 
mentioned belong to those publications in which, in our time and in our country, the 
Lutheran doctrine of conversion, and what is connected with it, has been persistently 
and vigorously opposed. On the other hand, we remembered that D. Stellhorn found 
it necessary to polemicize against the Missouri Synod by name in his interpretation 
of the Catechism, that is, also in book form. 
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But these are more secondary matters. Main things, about which an 
understanding would be very desirable, are touched upon in the following 
expositions. These expositions are related both to the theological standpoint and to 
the animus of the reviewer. We will let the reviewer speak in extenso. He says: 
"Repeatedly, and very repeatedly, we have noticed that Pieper is less given to 
definitions and complete conceptual fixity than we think is good. Thus, for example, 
the term 'grace' and the cognate terms which appear in such abundance in Scripture. 
The material there seems to us not fully utilized. Another example is the term 
‘conduct’, which is readily reckoned synergistic, and is indeed synergistic in the 
author's sense. The appearance is created as if everything that is called behaviour 
is necessarily synergistic. Here we also find that Pieper has so often made a scheme 
for himself and then always operates with this scheme when he comes to the matter 
in question. This is also clearly noticeable here and there in his proof of Scripture. 
Certain passages are used formulaically, to the extent that a precise exegetical 
determination is no longer even considered necessary. Compare the so often 
recurring passage Eph. 1, 19 (p. 31. 477. 533. 547. 557. 567. 572), where the writer 
simply follows Hofmann, as if Paul meant to say that we believe by the omnipotence 
of God, which is simply not the case, and thus robs the writer of this passage so 
often applied. It is to be regretted in this connection that a better distinction has not 
been made at all between omnipotence and grace. The author is sometimes satisfied 
to find very isolated proofs or examples of such innovations in exposition, and his 
great erudition is used for this purpose instead of for the proper emphasis of the 
ordinary and practicable terms in Scripture and theology, as opposed to distinctive 
phrases and exceptions. This is very striking in the exposition of what is called 
"objective justification," as compared with what is called "subjective. That here one 
can (and alone should!) speak of "general* and of "personal justification", he does 
not even mention, nor does he give the facts in all previous theology with respect to 
this designation. Thus, then, the presentation of personal justification as an act of 
God upon the individual in the form in which Lutheran dogmatics has ever and ever 
brought it is lacking, and one is finally left in doubt as to Pieper's attitude toward this 
act so constantly mentioned in Scripture and so frequently presented." 

The following comments are made in this regard. 

1) The reviewer's exposition that the concept of "grace" is not fully 
represented, nor precisely fixed, is unreasonable and actually escapes review 
because the reviewer does not say, 
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what he lacked in the complete presentation and in the exact fixation of the concept. 
We treat the concept of beatific grace in thesis and antithesis immediately on the 
first 55 pages. Also the synonyms of the word "grace" (love, mercy, compassion, 
kindness, goodness) are discussed in detail in their "connotations" (connotata). 
Then the presentation and exact fixation of the concept of grace runs through the 
whole second volume. Perhaps, however, it will be helpful to one or the other if we 
refer back in a few words to what we have said in the first 55 pages about the concept 
of beatific grace. We have fixed the concept of grace thus: Beatific grace is " God's 
gracious disposition (favor Dei), which God cherishes with Himself for Christ's sake 
toward sinful men, and which consists in this, that in His heart He does not impute 
sin to men, but forgives it. This gracious disposition God causes to be testified to 
men in the gospel, and he desires to be believed by them on the ground of the 
testimony of the gospel." In order to fix the concept of grace still more precisely, the 
antithesis is also added, namely, that from the concept of beatific grace the gifts of 
grace (dona Dei) bestowed on Christians are to be excluded. We say, "When 
speaking of the cause whereby God is moved to call, justify, and beatify sinful men, 
God's "grace" always denotes God's gracious disposition in Christ (dona Dei) to the 
exclusion of the meaning according to which "grace" also denotes the gifts of grace 
bestowed on Christians, or gratia infusa." This is followed by the dogma-historical 
proof that Luther, the Lutheran Confession, and the Lutheran teachers inculcate with 
great seriousness that beatific grace is always to be grasped only as God's gracious 
disposition in Christ (dona Dei propter Christum), because in the version of beatific 
grace as God's effect of grace or gift of grace (dona Dei ex benevolentia Dei in nos 
collata), Christian faith, instead of being based on the promise of the gospel, comes 
to be based on a condition inherent in man, and thus the doctrine of grace is 
transformed into a doctrine of works. It is further shown, dogmatically, that the 
Romanists, the Calvinists, the Synergists, and all enthusiasts actually deny the 
scriptural concept of beatific grace, by substituting for the favor Dei propter 
Christum, or the gracious disposition in God, a gratia infusa, or a good condition in 
man, and thus, notwithstanding all the compliments which they pay to "grace," 
abandon the Christian doctrine of grace, and enter into the domain of the doctrine of 
works. In particular, it is shown that this is also true of the Lutherans, who hold the 
strange doctrine that conversion and salvation depend not only on God's grace, but 
also on the work of God. 
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depends on a human "conduct" that is "made possible by grace. A divine grace, 
which in its converting and beatific efficacy would be dependent on right human 
conduct, does not exist, but is a pure thought-thing, a human imagination. - The 
practical importance of the sharp distinction between grace (favor Dei) and the gift 
of grace (gratia infusa) is also pointed out throughout when it comes to the 
attainment of justification and beatitude. Luther came to the certainty of grace and 
became the reformer of the Church by learning to distinguish between grace and the 
gift of grace, and by basing his state of grace before God on grace alone, that is, on 
"God's favor or favor which He bears to us with Himself." "Grace does so much," 
says Luther, "that we are counted wholly and fully righteous before God. For his 
grace does not divide and piece itself as gifts do, but receives us wholly and 
completely into debt for the sake of Christ, our Advocate and Mediator." (St. L. XIV, 
98.) Every Christian must perish in despair in temptation and the need of death, who 
bases his faith in grace on a gift of grace, may he call it right conduct or faith itself, 
instead of on the gracious disposition of God present in Christ and witnessed in the 
means of grace. 1) 

2) Itis due to an oversight on the part of the reviewer that the term "behavior" 
is readily included in synergism. The term "behavior" is entirely innocent. Every 
human being "behaves." But the innocent term "conduct" is then made serviceable 
to synergism when it is placed as a supplementary factor alongside grace, and it is 
taught that conversion and blessedness depend not on God's grace alone, but also 
on human conduct. But that this was taught within the Ohio Synod, we unfortunately 
had to state from the "Kirchenzeitung" and the Standard. 

3) If we had often "made up a scheme" and then "operated with that scheme" 
every time we came to the thing in question, things would be bad. Then the whole 
dog- 


4) Luther uses very crude words concerning the method by which faith is founded on 
faith itself and thus on aliquid in homine. He writes XVII, 2213: "It is true that one should 
believe for baptism, but one should not be baptized on faith. It is a very different thing to have 
faith and to rely on faith, and thus to be baptized on it. He who is baptized on faith is not only 
uncertain, but also an idolatrous, disowned Christian, for he trusts and builds on his own, that is, 
on the gift God has given him, and not on God's word alone, just as another trusts and builds on 
his strength, wealth, power, wisdom, holiness, which are also gifts given to him by God. 
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We hereby promise public rebuke if we are proven to be operating with a "scheme" 
that is not taken from Scripture or is Scripture itself. What the "Church Newspaper" 
finds fault with in our proof of Scripture in general, and in regard to our use of Eph. 
1:19 ("We believe according to the operation of his mighty strength") in particular, 
requires several remarks. First, it is incorrect to say that we have followed Hofmann 
in our view of the passage Eph. 1:19, in which the effect of faith is ascribed to the 
divine omnipotence. It would have been closer to say that we followed Luther or 
Calov or other old Lutheran theologians in the interpretation of this passage. We did 
not refer to Hofmann, but in a note we referred to Luther. Luther says: "We have 
thus taught from the Scriptures that we cannot do the least works without the Spirit 
of God; how then can we by our powers do the highest work, namely, to believe? 
Therefore such thoughts are nothing but dreams and imaginary things. God's power 
must be there and work in us to make us believe, as Paul also says Eph. 1:17 ff: 
‘God give you the spirit of wisdom, that ye may know what is the exceeding 
greatness of his power toward us, who have believed, according to the working of 
his mighty strength." Not only is it God's will, but also God's power, that he should 
make it costly. For if God creates faith in man, it is as great a work as if he created 
heaven and earth again." (St. L. IX, 971 ff.) - But worse than Hofmann's advocacy 
of Luther is this, that the reviewer denies at all that the origin of faith or conversion 
is a work of divine grace and divine omnipotence. He thus clearly indicates that the 
thoughts he has about the origin of faith or conversion are still situated outside of 
Scripture and the Lutheran Confession. Not only in the words of Eph. 1:19, 20 ("We 
believe according to the working of his mighty power, which he wrought in Christ, 
when he raised him from the dead") does Scripture attribute the coming to faith to 
divine omnipotence. It does the same in a whole series of other passages, such as 
2 Cor. 4:6 ("God, who was called [scil. at the creation of the world] to shine forth light 
out of darkness, has given a bright light into our hearts"), Eph. 2:10 ("We are his 
workmanship [zoinpa, creature], "created in Christ JEsu unto good works"), 1 Cor. 
2:5 ("Your faith is not in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God."), 

év dvvapet teot), John 1:12, 13 (those who believe in Christ's name are "born, not 
of the blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of a man, but of God," &« j- 
cov éyevvn-& nwv). And as for the Lutheran confession, the Concor-. 
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It is a well-known formula of the Church: "Yes, as little as a dead body can make 
itself alive to bodily, earthly life, so little can a man, who is spiritually dead through 
sin, raise himself to spiritual life" (Miller 524, 3) and: "The conversion of our corrupt 
will, which is otherwise nothing but a raising of it from spiritual death, is unitedly and 
solely God's work, as also the raising in the bodily resurrection of the flesh is to be 
ascribed to God alone" (M. 609, 87). He who denies so decisively as the reviewer 
that the origin of faith is a work also of divine omnipotence cannot possibly hold 
thereby that the natural man is dead in sins. In regard to this point Calov deserves 
to be read in his Biblia Ilustrata on Eph. 1:19. The reviewer "regrets that a better 
distinction has not been made at all between omnipotence and grace." On the other 
hand, it is a Scriptural and Lutheran doctrine that grace and omnipotence are not 
distinguished with respect to the effect of faith, but that grace and omnipotence are 
joined together. In other words, Scriptural and Lutheran teaching is that conversion 
is a work of both divine grace and divine omnipotence. Even the later Lutheran 
theologians still hold this. Quenstedt says: "The conversion of man is an act of active 
divine grace alone, and comes about by the same infinite power by which God 
creates something out of nothing and raises it from the dead, perficitur per eandem 
infinitam potentiam, per quam Deus ex nihilo aliquid creat et ex mortuis resuscitat. 
(Systema II, 713.) In the Dogmatics we have treated this subject at length under two 
sections, namely, under "The effecting cause of conversion," pp. 546 ff, and under 
"Conversion may be prevented," pp. 557 f. The way of separating divine grace and 
divine omnipotence in the effect of conversion does not belong to Lutheran but to 
Calvinistic theology. Of this one may easily convince himself by reading up Charles 
Hodge on this point. It is much to be regretted that we American Lutherans, in 
discussing the doctrines of conversion and election of grace so thoroughly, have not 
yet been able to come to an understanding on this point. God grant that it may yet 
happen! We should also come to an understanding about the fact that the "Church 
Newspaper" thinks that we have used Eph. 1:19 "formulaically" and have not even 
considered "an exact exegetical determination" of the meaning necessary. We are 
here encountering a cancer of modern theology that is doing untold mischief in the 
church. The opinion has gradually arisen in the midst of Protestant Christianity that 
the meaning of the words of Scripture can actually only be determined by 
"exegetical" discussions on the part of theologians. One is no longer even aware of 
the disgrace and blasphemy that - 
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to speak with Luther - one does to the Scripture with it. How far one has departed 
from Luther's position on Scripture! Luther insists on the nuda Scriptura, the bare 
Scripture, that is, on the bare words of Scripture, without interpretation. He says: "If 
faith only hears the Scripture, it is so clear and light to it that it says, without all the 
fathers' and teachers’ glosses" (interpretations), "That is right; | believe that also." 
(St. L. V, 335.) He writes: "It is to be known that the Scriptures without all glosses 
are the sun and whole light, from which all teachers receive their light, and not 
again," that is, the Scriptures do not receive their light through the glosses or 
interpretations of teachers. Luther calls the words of Scripture "without all glosses 
and interpretations" the "mere drawn sword," and calls the theologians "fools and 
senseless" who wish to argue with exegesis instead of the mere words of Scripture. 
(St. L. XVIII, 1293 f.) We have therefore purposely kept exegetical discussions out 
of the text of the Dogmatics as far as possible, and have for the most part relegated 
exegesis, where it seemed necessary on account of present Scriptural 
correspondence, to the notes. We did not wish to encourage the opinion, so widely 
held, that all articles of Christian doctrine cannot be discerned from the mere words 
of Scripture, and that all heresies which have been brought on the scene cannot be 
refuted from the mere words of Scripture. The opinion that the unannotated Scripture 
words are neither doctrinal nor combative, but that their meaning is first to be raised 
by exegetical operations, explains to us the apostasy of modern theology from 
Christian truth. This theology wants to carry light into the sun by "modern exegetical 
means." But by its method it pushes aside the Scriptural words, and thereby passes 
by the truth. The same thing happened to the reviewer in the "Kirchenzeitung" with 
regard to the passage Eph. 1, 19. 20. He thinks that the meaning of the words: "We 
believe according to the working of his mighty power, which he wrought in Christ, 
when he raised him from the dead" can only be determined by exegetical treatment, 
and after such treatment the meaning comes out that we do not believe by God's 
omnipotence. In fact, however, the matter stands thus: One may read the passage 
in the original or in any translation, e.g., English or German translation - if one leaves 
the words as they are, they evoke no other idea than that Christians believe by the 
same divine power by which Christ was raised from the dead, i.e., by divine 
omnipotence.2) It has become fashionable to ascribe to us St. Louisans disdain for 
exegesis. We have fellow-sufferers in this. Already Zwingli moved 


5) The artificial word combinations which have been attempted here are enumerated and 
repulsed by Braune in J. P. Lange's commentary. One compares to the place Calov and especially 
St6ckhardt. 
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Luther's backwardness in exegesis, because Luther did not want to accept Zwingli's 
exegesis, but to remain with the words of Scripture. We St. Louisans seek to hold 
fast Luther's position on Scripture by valuing exegesis highly, but by valuing the 
words of Scripture as they read, even letting them alone be the source and norm of 
Christian doctrine. We reject all exegesis that is anything other than reference and 
tracing back to the Scripture word itself. We endeavor to show students that the 
doctrine which the Lutheran Church confesses is clearly expressed in the words of 
Scripture, and that the errors which formerly and now sought entrance into the 
Christian Church are refuted in the words of Scripture. 

Like the reviewer in the Standard, 3) the reviewer in the "Kirchenzeitung" also 
has his doubts whether the relationship between "objective" and "subjective" 
justification was clear to us. The latter, the reviewer in the "Kirchenzeitung", even 
thinks that one remains in doubt, after all, how we stand on the act of "subjective" 
justification. We do not believe that we have given rise to such doubt. We have, in 
regard to the relation between objective and subjective justification, shown at length, 
both in the doctrine of the acquisition of salvation (pp. 411 ff.) and in the doctrine of 
the appropriation of salvation (pp. 606. 611 ff.), that "subjective" justification is no 
more and no less than "objective" justification appropriated by faith. We have also 
shown that there could be no question of subjective justification or forgiveness of 
sins by faith at all, if justification or forgiveness of sins were not previously present 
for Christ's sake, and proclaimed by God in the gospel. Justification or absolution 
from sins is heard, as Luther says. Justification heard works faith without human 
cooperation, 7 miotic && dKorc, and thus objective ‘justification converts itself into 
subjective justification. That many cannot find themselves in this relation comes, as 
Luther often reminds us, from the fact that they do not consider God's Word as it now 
comes to us in the world through men. They conceive of the gospel as if in it we were 
only given instruction about the mode of justification, whereas Scripture studiously 
inculcates that God Himself approaches us men through the gospel set in course, 
that the divine act of justification is present in the word of the gospel, and since in the 
word it is apprehended or appropriated by faith wrought through the word. of course 
the error lies at the same time elsewhere. It lies there, where the reviewer 


6) See April issue of L. u. W. 
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in the "Kirchenzeitung" seems to be "peculiar turns of phrase" with us, namely in the 
conception of the general justification of the whole world of sinners. He does not 
seem to like the terminology we use, "objective" and "subjective" justification. At any 
rate, he says, "That here we may (and alone should!) speak of "general* and 
"personal justification," he does not even mention." We have not yet made any 
charge of false doctrine, and we shall not do so in the future, if any one wishes to call 
"subjective" justification "personal" justification. We ourselves have probably used 
the expression occasionally. But the expression is not, therefore, a wholly appropriate 
and uncommon one when used in contrast with "general" or "objective" justification, 
because even general justification is "personal" in the sense that it goes to all persons 
in the whole human world. Scripture teaches this explicitly when it says in 2 Cor. 5:19: 
"God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, and imputing not their sins 
unto them" (that is, to the individuals who make up the human world)." In like manner 
itis said in Rom. 5:18, that through Christ's righteousness "justification of life is come 
upon all men," that is, upon all the persons of men. And it is only in this, that general 
justification has come upon all persons, that it is grounded that it is appropriated by 
faith alone. He, therefore, who urges the expression personal justification, in 
opposition to general justification, as the only adequate one for describing the 
justification which takes place at the moment of becoming a believer, certainly has 
not the scriptural conception of general justification and of the gospel. He does not 
conceive of the gospel as a proclamation of grace or amnesty addressed to all 
persons in the world of men, but as a proclamation of conditions under which God 
might be inclined to become gracious to certain persons, namely, to those persons 
who afford the conditions set. This view of the gospel, according to which the gospel 
does not go directly to persons at all, but directly only to a principle, to the 
announcement of a "plan of salvation," or to the proclamation of "conditions of 
salvation," is found both among Calvinists and Synergists. Thus Hodge calls the 
Gospel "a proclamation of the terms on which God is willing-to save sinners, and 
an exhibition of the duty of fallen men in relation to that plan," and "the general 
call of the Gospel" is to him "a general amnesty on certain conditions." (Systematic 
Theol., II, 642 sq.) And Theodor Zahn, a pronounced synergist, says of the Gospel 
that the grace there held out in prospect is conditioned a priori by "personal conduct 
against God," and is therefore a priori not to all, but only to 
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to some human beings. 4) Since we American Lutherans do not want to be Calvinists 
or synergists, it would be best if we could agree on the relationship between 
"objective" and "subjective" justification, that subjective justification is no more and 
no less than objective justification, which is not qualified by faith. F.P. 


Overview of the early beginnings and declines of American 
Lutheranism. 


The term "American Lutheranism" has been discredited by S. S. Schmucker, 
B. Kurtz and others in the American Lutheran Church. To the word "American" they 
gave the meaning "Reformed," "raving," "sectarian," and thus, brought into the said 
compound of words an ugly contradiction, a contradictio in adjecto. But abuse does 
not, and ought not to, abrogate right usage. And in the present case all the less so, 
because in America Lutheranism has for the first time been able to develop 
ecclesiastically unhindered according to its own inner nature, and thus the 
designation "American Lutheranism" is a thoroughly appropriate one in more than a 
merely external sense. Now, as to the history of American Lutheranism, it exhibits 
three main periods. Of these, the first bears a predominantly Pietistic-Unionistic 
character, the second a rapturous-Reformed character, and only the third a truly 
American Lutheran character. In the first period, Muhlenberg towers above all his 
Lutheran associates by a head's length and imprints his Halle-oriented character on 
the first beginnings of the Lutheran Church in America. The man who, along with B. 
Kurtz, expressed the foreign character and breathed the "other spirit" into the second, 
the period of Lutheran aberration, was S. S. Schmucker, who had fetched his 
theological training at Princeton, the American Geneva;. And Walther, who had 
broken with modern German? Theology and Church as no other in America had 
broken, it is he who is more responsible than any other for the character of the last 
period, that of truly American Lutheranism. In what follows we offer a brief survey of 
the first period. Among the writings which give thorough and reliable information about 
these first beginnings and declines of American Lutheranism, the work of our former 
colleague A. L. Grabner, "Geschichte der Lutherischen Kirche in Amerika, Erster Teil, 
1892," still stands at the top. 


7) In the commentary to Joh. 20, 23. 
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|. The perished Swedes and Salzburgers. 

1. Lutheran Swedes on the Delaware. The first Lutheran pastor to set foot 
on American soil, as early as August 1619, was the Dane Rasmus Jensen. He was 
chaplain to a Danish expedition of 66 Lutherans under Captain Jens Munck, who 
took possession of the Hudson Bay country for the Danish crown. Munck's diary 
records Jensen's faithful pastoral work, his sermons, and his edifying death on 
February 20, 1620. The first Lutheran pastor, however, to serve a colony of 
Lutherans in America was the Swede Reorus Torkillus, born at FaBberg in 1609, 
educated at Linképing, and temporarily chaplain at Gothenburg, Sweden. Gustav 
Adolf had already entertained the idea of founding a colony in America, primarily for 
the purpose of the Indian mission. Peter Minuit, a German who had landed on 
Manhattan Island as early as 1626 to represent the interests of the Dutch West India 
Company, founded in 1621, also led the first Swedish expedition to Delaware in 
December 1637, which was followed by nine others until the colony fell into the 
hands of the Dutch in 1655. The work of Torkillus, who died September 7, 1643, was 
continued by Johann Campanius (1601-1683), who arrived in America February 15, 
1643. At Christina (Wilmington) he consecrated the first Lutheran church in America 
in 1646. His translation of Luther's Catechism into the Delaware Indian language 
predates Eliot's Indian Bible, though it was put into print later than the latter, as late 
as 1696. When Campanius returned to Sweden in 1648, he left about 200 souls, 
whose care was now taken by Lars Lock until his death in 1688. In 1654 the number 
of colonists was increased by 350 souls and two pastors, Nertunius and Hort. Both, 
however, had to return to Sweden when in 1655 the Swedish colony fell into the 
hands of Stuyvesant, who allowed the Lutherans in Delaware only the one pastor, 
Lars Lock [Lockenius]. From 1671 to 1675 Jakob Fabricius, who had made himself 
impossible in New York, was active among the Dutch on the Delaware, where he 
also soon began to proselytize among the Swedes and Finns and to intrigue against 
Lock, who otherwise had tribulations enough, including domestic ones. Fabricius 
came to Wicaco (Philadelphia) in 1677, where he went blind in 1682, but 
administered his ministry here faithfully until his death in 1693 (1696). He preached 
Dutch, which was "perfectly spoken" by the Swedes. 

2. Help from the King of Sweden. In 1692 the people in Delaware, who had 
been completely orphaned for a long time, turned to Charles XI, who also promised 
them help. But only in 1696 Father Rudman came with the assistants Bidrck (Bjork) 
and Auren as well as with Bibles and other books. Already in 1699 the new Trinity 
Church was founded in Christina. 
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In 1700 the Gloria Dei Church was built in Wicaco. From the beginning, however, a 
legal, hierarchical, unionist spirit wormed its way into the hopeful fruit. The 
congregations were not guided to self-government, but were governed and 
disciplined from Sweden by provosts. Andreas Sandel, who came in 1702, 
introduced fines to raise discipline. Grabner: "Whoever came to church drunk was to 
pay 40 shillings and do public church penance. For mockery of the divine word or 
sacraments there was a fine of 5 pounds sterling and church penance; untimely 
singing was to be atoned for with 6 shillings; whoever did not comply with discipline 
was to be excluded from the congregation and the churchyard." (86.) The same 
method of fines was later adopted by Unander, who returned in 1760, to bring order 
to the congregational meetings. Rudman, who served on the Dutch board in New 
York in 1702, but returned to Philadelphia as early as 1703, without severing his 
connection with the Swedes, served an Anglican.congregation from 1707 until his 
death in 1708. The following pastors did similarly, e. g. Dylander, who preached 
German, Swedish and English in the Gloria Dei church from 1737 to 1741, served 
the Germans in Germantown and Lancaster, but also helped out the Episcopalians. 
Nor did the provosts themselves practice otherwise: Bidrck, who was appointed first 
provost in 1712 and returned to Sweden in 1714; A. Sandel, who helped minister to 
Episcopal congregations and returned in 1719; A. Hesselius, who returned in 1723 
and published a short report on conditions in America in 1725; Tranberg, who 
preached in Raccoon and Pennsneck, N. J., from 1726 to 1740, and then labored at 
Christina until his death in 1748; Sandin, who came in 1746, and died as early as 
1748; Acrelius, who came in 1749, under whom the language question became 
acute, who helped to minister to Anglican congregations until his return in 1756, and 
published a description of conditions in New Sweden in 1759; Parlin, who came in 
1750, and died in 1757; Dr. Wrangel, who held the provostship from 1759 to 1768; 
Collin, who served from 1770 to 1831, and had successively eight Episcopal 
assistant preachers. 

3. Concerning the church fellowship with the Episcopalians, D. Sandel 
reported in 1710: "We, as preachers and teachers, have always kept up good 
correspondence and maintained confidential relations with the English preachers, so 
that we have always availed ourselves of each other's help and advice. When they 
held a preachers' conference, we were always in council with them. We often 
preached in English in their churches occasionally when the English preachers did 
not have time because of a journey or a death. ' When they laid the foundation of a 
church somewhere, we have been invited and present. When they had their church 
enlarged in Philadelphia, and were invited by the Presbyterians-. 
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When | asked them to hold services in their church, they refused and asked 
permission to come out to our church at Wicaco and hold their services here, which 
| allowed. ... Bishop Swedberg [in Sweden] has also always advised us in his letters 
to such unity and confidentiality with the English Church; although there is some 
difference between them and us with regard to Holy Communion, etc., yet he did 
not want that the small difference should break the bond of peace. We enter into no 
discourse about this; neither do we touch such things when we preach with them, 
nor even do they seek to persuade ours to their opinion in this matter, but we live 
together in confidence and brotherhood, as they also call us their brethren. They 
have the government in their hands; we are among them; it is enough that they wish 
to have such familiar intercourse with us; we cannot but prove all service and 
brotherly intercourse to them, so long as they are so affectionate and confiding, and 
have not in the least sought to draw our people to their church. As our church is 
called by them the sister church of the Church of England, so we live fraternally 
together. Long may God preserve it." (118.) 

4. Absorbed by the Episcopalians. From the beginning, the Swedish bishops 
had encouraged and exhorted their sends to unionism with the Episcopalians. And 
how satisfied the Episcopal preachers were with this is shown by the testimony they 
gave to Hesselius and Lidenius in 1723: "They were always welcome in our pulpits 
as we were in theirs. So great was our mutual agreement in doctrine and worship, 
and so constantly did they attend our conferences, that, except for the different 
languages in which they and we had to officiate, no difference was to be seen 
between us." (131.) But what effect this unionism had on the congregations is 
evidenced by the resolution of 1742 at Pennsneck to hold henceforth exclusively 
English services, according to the Prayer-book. In the same year NaBman wrote to 
Sweden: "As far as my congregation is concerned, the people were at first scattered 
in other congregations and all kinds of sects that are tolerated here, and | have 
difficulty in bringing them together again to some extent. The great disunity which 
prevails among the members makes my congregation seem to me like an empire at 
variance with itself, and therefore near its ruin." (335.) This unionism also explains 
the trouble which the Swedes had from 1742 onward with the emissaries of 
Zinzendorf: Nyberg, Reinke, and Bryzelius (who in 1760 broke away from the 
Herrnhutters and was received into the Pennsylvania Synod). Further than all of 
them went Wrangel, Muhlenberg's bosom friend, who revived the Pennsylvania 
Synod in 1760, and shortly before his recall to Sweden, he joined the Stu- 
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Peter Muhlenberg, Kihn and Chr. Streit had started a seminary. Foreseeing the 
soon inevitable collapse which (apart from other causes) had to follow the 
intercourse with the sects, Wrangel gave the first Lutheran church in America the 
coup de grace. Wrangel had fraternized unabashedly with Reformed, Episcopal, 
Presbyterian (at Princeton), and Methodist. And now at his departure he allowed 
himself to be used by the Episcopalians as a tool to deliver up fully to the 
Episcopalians the poor, infirm, and afflicted church over which he presided. (Cf. G., 
392.) Officially, also, by a letter of June 25, 1789, the ecclesiastical activity of the 
Swedish government in America was now discontinued, on the ground that "it was 
only just that, since the purpose, namely, the Swedish language, should cease, the 
expenses in Sweden should also cease for the future." (401.) Then in America, from 
1787 on, one congregation after another went over to the Episcopalians. From the 
last ebartsr the name "Lutheran" had disappeared in 1846. The whole old Swedish 
mission area, all of whose congregations still exist today, had been lost to the 
Lutheran Church! Main causes: Unionism, hierarchical paternalism and interference 
from Sweden, neglect of the school and the training of suitable pastors, lack of 
Swedish and later of English literature. Already in the report of the Pennsylvania 
Ministry of 1762 it was stated: "In the Swedish parishes, for various generations, 
Swedish schools have been sadly omitted; however, Mr. D. Wrangel has arranged 
an English school in one of his parishes, wherein Luther's Catechism, translated into 
English, is read." From the beginning, the Lutheran building on the Delaware was 
not only insufficiently founded by the builders themselves, but also undermined. 

5. The Salzburgers in Georgia. Like the Swedes in Delaware, the Lutheran 
Salzburgers in Georgia as such, as an ecclesiastical community, have long since 
perished in the stream of time. The history of the Salzburgers, however, and 
especially of their Ebenezer in Georgia, has still not lost its peculiar charm. By the 
patent of the cruel Archbishop Leopold Anton (Baron von Firmian) of October 31, 
1731, the Protestants in Salzburg, Austria, were given the choice of becoming 
Catholics or of leaving their property and their minor children behind and emigrating. 
The exiles aroused lively sympathy by singing their "Exulantenlied," which Joseph 
Schaitberger had already composed for the exiles of 1685, and of whose 11 verses 
the 1st and 3rd read: "J bin ein armer Exulant, A so tu i mi schreiba; Ma tuet mi aus 
dem Vaterland Um Gottes Wort vertreib."" "A pilgrim am | halt numehr, MuB reise 
fremde StroBa; Das bitt i di, mein Gott und HErr, Du wirst mi nit verloBa." From the 
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18,000 or more exiles, many were accepted in Prussia and Holland. Others, through 
the mediation of D. Urlsperger in Augsburg and Ziegenhagen in London, freedom of 
religion and other advantages in Georgia were assured to others by the English 
government. Of the 1200 souls later said to have numbered the settlement, the first 
91 landed at Savannah with Pastors Bolzius and Gronau, educated at Halle, March 
10, 1734. Governor Oglethorpe led them 23 miles northwest, where they erected a 
monument of stones and named the settlement Ebenezer. Jerusalem Church there 
was built in 1741, to which Whitefield contributed. A second church in the country 
could be consecrated already in 1743. Grabner: "In 1743 the congregation consisted 
of 279 souls, namely 81 men, 70 wives, 6 widows, 52 boys, 59 girls, 11 maids. The 
10th of March, which was celebrated as an annual thanksgiving festival in memory 
of the first landing of the Salzburgers, turned out to be a tenth anniversary in 1744." 
(554.) Gronau died as early as 1745, and Lemke, of Schaumburg, took his place. 
The certificate of profession issued to him by Samuel Urlsperger, August 12, 1745, 
shows that Ebenezer was indeed the foundation of the "Engelandische Sozietat," a 
missionary society composed chiefly of Reformed men. To the congregation at 
Friderica, south of Savannah, had been appointed in 1742 |. N. Driefer was 
appointed, but he did not take office until 1744, and died already in 1747; Father 
Rabenhorst came to Ebenezer in 1753. Of the three pastors with whom the 
congregations were amply supplied, none showed missionary spirit. Bolzius died in 
1765, and strife and division followed the long, sweet peace and quiet, paradisiacal 
happiness at Ebenezer, when Triebner arrived in 1773, who bitterly opposed 
Rabenhorst with a minority. The majority closed Fr. Triebner the church; the minority 
vomited the castle; the majority laid a new one; then the minority held special 
services and became actionable before the governor; who, according to the clear 
wording of the patent of April 2, 1771, awarded the Jerusalem Church to the 
Episcopalians. (.599.) Muhlenberg's investigation in 1774 had only temporary 
success. When Rabenhorst died in 1777, Triebner gained a firmer foothold. But only 
for a short time. Grabner: "His political position and his partisanship for England, 
which he instructed the community members to do, resulted in severe hardship for 
all of Ebenezer, and he himself was imprisoned and treated with particular severity; 
he finally found his way back across to Europe. In Ebenezer, however, things looked 
sad. The church had been used by the soldiers as a hospital and as a stable; 
Rabenhorst's house had been burned down; the fields were desolate; the 
inhabitants were largely scattered and deprived of their possessions. But the 
congregation rallied and recovered, and through Urlsperger's mediation it also 
received a pastor again in 1785, Joh. Ernst Bergmann, who had studied in Leipzig 
and was now 
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Bergmann took over the work that had previously been presided over by two or three 
preachers. But Bergmann may be a hard worker, but he was not a faithful Lutheran, 
and he did not build a faithful Lutheran congregation; the time came when there was 
little more to be found of Lutheranism in the old Salzburg colony." (600.) Under 
Bergmann, who officiated only in German until 1824, the youth, who were becoming 
English, also began to lose their way. Descendants of the Salzburgers are still in the 
Lutheran congregations in Savannah and in the Georgia Synod. 


ll. Dutch and German Lutherans in New York. 


6. Persecution of the Lutherans in New Amsterdam. In the United 
Netherlands in the first half of the 17th century the Lutheran Church was still 
forbidden by law. Nevertheless, it not only survived, but also spread from 
Amsterdam. However, it was not able to develop a strong outward effect. In New 
Netherland, too, only the Reformed religion was permitted. The law, according to 
Sanford H. Cobb, was, "No other religion shall be publicly admitted in New 
Netherland except the Reformed, as it is at present preached and practised by public 
authority in the United Netherlands: and for this purpose the [West India] Company 
shall provide and maintain good and suitable preachers, schoolmasters, and 
comforters of the sick." (Rise of Rei. Liberty, 304. 312 f.) At first, however, this law 
was not strictly enforced, as also reported by the Jesuit Jogues, who was in the Dutch 
colony about 1642. But when the Lutherans (Dutch and Germans), the former of 
whom had probably been sent over from the West India Company as early as 1624, 
and who had organized themselves on Manhattan as early as 1649, came with the 
request to be allowed to appoint a Lutheran pastor, this was absolutely refused to 
them by the General Director Peter Stuyvesant. The Reformed pastors 
Megapolensis and Drisius, the former of whom had arrived in 1649, the latter in 1652 
(their predecessors had been Michaelius and Bogardus, the former active on 
Manhattan since 1628, the latter since 1633), proved especially fanatical in this 
matter. Lutherans were now compelled to bring their children to the Reformed 
pastors for baptism in church, promising to bring them up in the Dordrecht 
Confession. Private services in the homes were punished with severe penalties. With 
reference to the request of the Lutherans for a pastor, the company in Holland issued 
the following notice, dated February 26, 1654: "We have decided absolutely to deny 
the request made by some of our inhabitants, adherents of the Augsburg 
Confession, for a preacher and free exercise of their religion, pursuant to the 
custom hitherto observed by us and the West India Company, on account of the 
consequences arising therefrom; and we recommend to you also not to receive 
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any similar petitions, but rather to turn them off in the most civil and least offensive 
way, and to employ all possible, but moderate, means to induce them to listen and 
finally join the Reformed Church." (Cobb, 313.) Stuyvesant, however, did not 
understand the mildness and prudence advised upon him. When the Lutherans 
insisted on their request and held services in the houses, he had some thrown into 
prison and in 1656 he issued an edict "absolutely and expressly forbidding all 
conventicles and meetings, whether public or private, differing from the Reformed 
divine service, as this is observed according to the Synod of Dordrecht", The 
preacher at such a meeting had to pay £100 Flemish fine and each listener £25. 
(Cobb, 317.) It was chiefly for business considerations, however, that this brusque 
proceeding did not meet with applause in Holland, and Stuyvesant had to put up with 
a reprimand from his superiors. In their letter of June 14, 1656, to Stuyvesant it says: 
"We should have gladly seen that your Honor had not posted up the transmitted 
Edict against the Lutherans, and had not punished them by imprisonment. ... 
Wherefore, your Honor shall not cause any more such or similar Edicts to be 
published without our previous knowledge, but suffer the matter to pass in silence, 
and permit them their free worship in their houses." (Cobb, 314.) When the 
Lutherans in New Holland renewed their urgent requests, the Lutheran consistory at 
Amsterdam sent Johannes Ernestus Gétwater (Gétwasser, Gutwasser), who arrived 
on Manhattan Island in July 1657. The Reformed preachers stormily demanded his 
immediate return to Holland. To the Klassis at Amsterdam they wrote: "We already 
have the snake [Gutwasser] in our bosom. ... We also demanded that the noble 
Lord's Regent should send the Lutheran minister back in the same ship in which 
he arrived ... in order to put a stop to their work, which they seemed disposed to 
push forward with a hard Lutheran pate... .. Now this Lutheran parson is a man of 
a godless and scandalous life; a rolling, rollicking, unseemly carl; who is more 
inclined to look into the wine-can than to pore over the Bible, and would rather 
drink a can of brandy for two hours than preach one." (Cobb, 315.) Though, 
however, Gétwater, thus maligned and persecuted, would not be intimidated, and 
even began to preach, he was finally (1659) obliged to yield to the fanatics, and return 
to Holland. But when in 1664 New Amsterdam fell into the possession of the English, 
also the Lutherans gained religious freedom, "as long as his Royal Highness shall 
not order otherwise", as it read in the proclamation of the Duke of York. 

7. Fabricius, Arnzius, and Falckner in New York. The second Lutheran pastor 
from Manhattan, while still under Dutch rule, was Abelius Zetskorn, but he soon 
joined the Dutch at New Amstel on the Delaware. And it was not until 1668, four 
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Years after the English had taken possession of New Amsterdam, Jakobus Fabricius 
was sent to New York, from where he also served Albany. Already in 1670, however, 
he had to resign, since he had been punished repeatedly by the authorities because 
of his crudeness and quarrelsomeness. He was followed from 1671 to 1691 by 
Bernhardus Arnzius, who by his mildness and firmness made good what Fabricius 
had spoiled. Grabner: "In their pastor Arnzius, the Dutch Lutheran congregations on 
the Hudson had an excellent preacher and pastor, a man of whom they in no way 
needed to be ashamed. He was especially a firm Lutheran, who wanted so little to 
know about ecclesiastical fellowship of any kind with the Reformed that he did not 
even engage in mere social intercourse with the pastor of the Dutch Reformed 
congregation, although such intercourse would otherwise have been very obvious 
under the prevailing circumstances." (70.) From 1691 the congregation in New York 
was again without a preacher until 1702, when, at repeated solicitations, Rudman, 
a Swede of Philadelphia, took charge of the same, which, however, soon proved too 
heavy for him. He was succeeded from 1703 to 1723 by Justus Falckner (a Saxon 
from an old Lutheran family and in Philadelphia since 1700) in long, faithful, 
genuinely Lutheran, truly pastoral and richly blessed work, after he had been 
ordained by the Swedes in the Gloria Dei Church (first ordination in America). 
Grabner: "It is an exceedingly lovely, heart-warming figure that stands before us in 
Father Justus Falckner during his twenty years of activity, a man of excellent gifts, 
beautiful knowledge, fine disposition, heartily pious mind, decidedly Lutheran 
standpoint, stirring, persevering diligence in office, in short, a complete pastor. He 
had assumed the office in the consciousness that he could do nothing without God's 
gracious assistance; that God himself would make him capable was his heart's sigh." 
(94.) Falckner is also the poet of the hymn, "Rise, Ye Children of Salvation." 

8. Falckner's spiritual and pastoral disposition. Falckner was a faithful and 
humble shepherd who loved his flock dearly. He began his work with the prayer 
which he entered in his church book in classical Latin: "God, the Father of all 
goodness and Lord of great majesty, who has thrust me into this harvest, be with 
me, your little and weak worker, with your special grace, without which | would perish 
under the weight of the temptations which often come upon me with power. In thee, 
O Lord, have | hoped; let me not be put to shame. Make me fit for my work. | have 
not run, but thou hast sent me, even thrust me into the ministry. But whatever my 
corrupt nature may have done without my knowledge, let it be forgiven me. 
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Lord Jesus Christ! Amen." Among the prayers with which he was wont to 
accompany his entries of baptisms are also found the following, "O HErr, HErr, let 
this child be and remain inscribed in the book of life by JEsum Christum with the 
above three heelsacks! Amen." "God also let this child be and remain enrolled in his 
everlasting grace and mercy through Christum. Amen." "O LORD, let this child be 
commanded unto thee for temporal and eternal welfare through Christ! Amen." "Let 
this child also, O my God, be and remain a comrade of thy kingdom of grace and 
glory through Christum! Amen." "O God, grant that this child may overcome the 
devil, the world, and his own depraved nature, and may reign and triumph forever 
with Christ for Christ's sake! Amen." "Let this child, O Lord JEsu, taste and enjoy thy 
sweet love and grace temporally and eternally! Amen." In the case of confirmands' 
entries, an intercession reads, "O LORD JEsu Christe, if Satan should desire to sift 
one or the other of these members of thy church as wheat, pray then for them with 
thy heavenly Father, that their faith cease not, for thy holy merit's sake! Amen." In 
the case of entries of marriages, "Let this marriage also, O God, be for the glory of 
thy holy name, for the advancement of thy kingdom, and for the temporal and eternal 
welfare of these who are joined in marriage, through Christ JEsum! Amen." Grabner 
aptly remarks on this: "What a beautifully gifted, heartily pious pastoral mind is 
expressed in these notes of the noble man whom God had led by wonderful ways 
from the distant land of Saxony to New York, and here had set him as shepherd and 
teacher to the Dutch Lutherans!" (94 ff.) 

9. Falckner drives the doctrines of distinction. The tender, intimate love for 
the flock entrusted to him was not a reason for Falckner to unionistically conceal the 
doctrinal differences or to let them recede, but rather to diligently pursue them in 
order to protect the souls commanded to him from the pernicious heresies with 
which they everywhere came into contact and to enable them to rightly confess the 
truth. For his confessing members of the congregation he therefore published in 
1708 his "Thorough Instruction" on the doctrines of discernment. This first writing of 
a Lutheran pastor in America Léscher called "Compendium doctrinae anti- 
calvinianum". And until the awakening of confessional Lutheranism around the 
middle of the 19th century, it was not followed by a second one within the Lutheran 
Church in America that would have stood up for Lutheran truth like Falckner's 
without any compromise with error. Grabner: "Under these poor circumstances, it 
would have been obvious to our Dutch Lutherans, according to their flesh, to strive 
for a better understanding with the Reformed Dutch and English in the city, from 
their Luther- 
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The Lutherans were asked to give up their faith a little and to seek the support of 
these people along with their ecclesiastical friendship. Instead, however, we hear 
that these Lutherans, when they came into contact with their Reformed compatriots, 
manfully confessed their Lutheran faith, and from several sides and repeatedly D. 
Falckner was asked to compile a booklet for his parishioners, in which the most 
distinguished doctrines, especially the doctrines of discernment, of which they often 
had to give speech and answer, would be briefly set forth with the necessary proofs. 
Falckner complied with these requests by printing a book in 1708, which bears the 
title: "Thorough Instruction of Certain Noblest Chief Pieces of the True, Clean, 
Beatific Christian Doctrine, Founded on the Foundation of the Apostles and 
Prophets, Since Jesus Christ is the Cornerstone." Of no little theological clarity and 
acuteness testifies the chapter on free will communicated by Grabner, in which 
Falckner states: Man, having lost the divine image, cannot of natural free will 
understand, will, and do what is spiritually right, good, and pleasing in the sight of 
God. Man comes to conversion to God and to all that is thoroughly good by God's 
grace and power alone. It is God's good pleasure to work in every man to will and do 
good. That this does not happen to all is due to the fact that many wilfully resist the 
effect of God's grace, do not respect the means of conversion, and thus, through 
their obstinate evil will, prevent the good, gracious will in themselves. Man has free 
will, because he does evil and rejects good voluntarily and uncoerced, as far as he 
is not forced to it by God. Then man also has some free will in external things which 
reason comprehends. The will of the born-again, believing Christian is made free to 
will what is pleasing to God through faith in Christ, though he cannot perfectly do 
good in this world. "This doctrine of free will," says Falckner, "I take to mean, that | 
ascribe all the good | will and do to God's grace in Christ, and to his good Spirit's 
working in me, thanking him for it, and taking care that | may abound in the pound of 
grace | have received, Luk. 19, that more may be given me, and that | may thus 
receive grace for grace out of the abundance of grace in Christ. Joh. 1,16. Whereas 
what evil | will or do, | ascribe to my own evil will alone, which departs from God and 
his gracious will of courage, and becomes one with the will of the devil, of the world, 
and of sinful flesh, and am assured, if only my own will does not quite dishonestly, 
wantonly and stubbornly resist God's returning will of grace, God, through his Spirit, 
will bend and turn it back to good, and the naturally clinging rebelliousness for the 
sake of Christ's perfect obedience 
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do not regard and ascribe." In the preface to this book, written in Dutch, Falckner 
fully and completely confesses the symbols of the Lutheran Church, the confession 
of his fathers, "which confession," he writes, "and faith, by God's grace and 
conviction of His Word and Spirit, also dwells and shall dwell in me to my last blessed 
end." (91 f.) 

10. Lutheran Palatines in Quassaic, West Camp, and Schoharie. Tired of the 
tribulations brought upon them by the Thirty Years' War, Louis XIV, and the Jesuit 
servant Elector John William, whole multitudes of Palatines sought their freedom in 
America; as did many Hessians, Badeners, and Wirttembergers, who were similarly 
oppressed. In England, where permission to settle had to be obtained, there are said 
to have been about 20,000 German emigrants about 1709. Joshua Kocherthal, 
pastor at Landau in Bavaria, traveled to London in 1,704 to make preparations for 
emigration to America; he also had a pamphlet published in 1706 about the planned 
emigration. In 1708 he led 53 persons to London, and thence to New York, where 
they arrived in December 1708 (January 1709). This first German Lutheran 
congregation in New York State remained in New York during the winter and then 
settled on the right bank of the Hudson, near the mouth of the Quassaic (Newburgh), 
where each person received 50 acres of land and the congregation 500 acres of 
church land (granted to the Episcopalians by the governor in 1750). Entrusting his 
parish to Falckner, with whom he had become acquainted in New York, Kocherthal 
soon returned to London, and in June, 1710, he landed again with a large band of 
emigrants on eleven ships. Of the 3000 who departed from London, however, nearly 
800, with the inclusion of those who died immediately after landing, are said to have 
perished on the voyage. About a hundred miles north of New York they were given 
land, where as late as 1710 the congregation (West Camp), under Kocherthal's 
leadership, proceeded to erect a church. Here, however, the "Palatines" were 
shamefully exploited by the agents of the government and treated like slaves, (on 
the cruel treatment of the later so-called redemptioners, that is, the immigrants who 
fell into the hands of the "Neulander" or human traffickers, see Grabner, 473 ff.) A 
considerable part escaped and founded the Schoharie congregation. Against the will 
of the governor, they made their way in the winter of 1712-13 to fertile lands obtained 
from Indians in the Schoharie Valley, thirty miles from Albanh. They were the first 
whites to live in peace among the Indians. To obtain a valid title to their land, which 
the colonial government refused them, Konrad Weiser was sent to England. 
Plundered on the voyage by buccaneers, imprisoned in England for debt, and in the 
main unsuccessful, returned 
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Weiser after regaining freedom with broken strength only returned to Schoharie in 
1723. The result was that 33 families went to Tulpehocken, Pa. in 1723. Kocherthal, 
who from West Camp supplied his congregations with great faithfulness, died 
already on December 27, 1719. In his epitaph he is called "Der HochTeutschen in 
Amerika ihr Josua Und derselben an Der oft und West feite Der Hudson Rivier rein 
lutherischer Prediger." (110 f.) His congregations were served successively: until 
1723 Justus Falckner, until 1725 Daniel Falckner (who had served several German 
congregations at the Raritan), then Berkenmeyer, and from 1743 to 1788 Peter N. 
Sommer, who preached in 13 other settlements and baptized 84 Indians. He died 
on October 27, 1795. Sommer's dislike of the Halle pastors may have been the 
reason why he did not participate in any way in the founding of the New York ministry 
in Albany in 1786. 

11. Wilhelm Christoph Berkenmeyer (1686-1751) became Falckner's 
successor in New York. He was born in the Duchy of Liineburg and studied at Altorf, 
where he heard the maxim from D. Sontag: "Quo propior Luthero, eo melior 
theologus." Called to the congregations in the Hudson Valley by the Consistory of 
Amsterdam, he arrived in New York in 1725, where he was soon recognized by the 
congregation, and Dieren, a spiritual rascal who had crept in there, was dismissed. 
(L. u. W. 1856, 153.) Dieren, who now continued his rummaging in other 
congregations, was duly pilloried by Berkenmeyer in a writing in 1728. The new 
Trinity Church, begun as early as 1670 and built with help from London and from 
Daniel Falckner's congregations, was consecrated by Berkenmeyer in 1729. 
Besides the congregations at New York, Albany, and Loonenburg, Berkenmeyer 
served the congregations at Hackensack, at Raritan, at Claverack, at Newton, at 
West Camp, at Theerbush, at Camp, at Rhinebeck (where on the 1st of Advent 
Sunday, 1728, he also served the congregations at Raritan). Advent Sunday, 1728, 
a new church was also dedicated), at Schenectady, at Coxsakie, and at Schoharie, 
where on June 28, 1727, in the Reformed church at Fonteyndorp, he baptized 
Konrad Weiser's little daughter Marie, who eighteen years later became Heinrich 
Melchior Muhlenberg's wife. Where there were no churches, Berkenmeyer preached 
in dwellings or, still more often, in barns; there one also brought the little children 
who were to be baptized, so in the barn of Pieter Lassing in the highlands once 
fourteen baptized children to a service. (176.) In 1731 Berkenmeyer left his southern 
parishes to Chr. Knoll and moved to Loonenburg. In November, 1732, he preached 
his farewell sermon in New York. In fellowship with Knoll and Wolff (since 1734 
pastor of Raritan and of five other congregations in New Jersey) and with several 
congregations, Berkenmeyer organized the first Lutheran synod in America in 1734, 
which, according to reports, met only once, in 1735, at Raritan. The main task of this 
synod, which included nine 
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(196.) Berkenmeyer was active in Loonenburg for another twenty years, where (like 
other Lutheran pastors at the time, including the Swedes) he had two slaves whom 
he himself married in 1744. (196.) For another twenty years Berkenmeyer was active 
in Loonenburg, where he (like other Lutheran pastors at that time, including the 
Swedes) had two slaves, whom he himself married in 1744. After many tribulations, 
which he was not spared here either, Berkenmeyer died in 1751 on August 25. In 
his epitaph the last words are: "He chose us in Christ before the foundation of the 
world; so now there is nothing condemnable in those who are in Christ JEsu."” (415.) 
In the same year Knoll came to Loonenburg, where he was active until 1765. 

12. Berkenmeyer's sound Lutheranism. Despite some ambiguities and 
sometimes rigorous church discipline, Berkenmeyer was the representative of a 
healthy and resolute Lutheranism. He disliked the Pietists; therefore he did not enter 
into church fellowship with Muhlenberg. He also disapproved of and opposed the 
unionist practice introduced by the Swedes and by Muhlenberg and his associates. 
Of his pastoral activity in New York, Grabner writes: "Firmly and faithfully he had 
preserved for himself and the congregation the strict Lutheran character in doctrine 
and practice, which allowed no thought of any fraternization with false believers. At 
the same time he, the German theologian, to whom a vigorous and dexterous Latin 
flowed easily from the pen, was with his plain Dutch parishioners a jovial Dutchman, 
who knew how to fit himself admirably into their ways." "In 1746, when the new 
Reformed Father Freylinghausen was down with smallpox in Albany, Berkenmeyer 
paid him a visit. But he did not establish a more intimate friendly intercourse with 
Reformed preachers, and ecclesiastically he wished, and his people should remain, 
unvowed to the Reformed. In the German communities, as in Newton and the 
surrounding area, where Lutherans and Reformed lived side by side, as they were 
bound together, after they had experienced persecution and tribulation together over 
there, it was even more necessary to warn against apostasy and religious strife than 
with the Dutch, especially since the Reformed made concessions to the Lutherans, 
if they adhered to them, e.g. let the Lutheran children recite the Lutheran catechism 
in the Christian lessons. But Berkenmeyer knew how to keep the Lutheran 
conscience alive in the congregations. When the Calvinists on the Katsbaan, a few 
miles from Newton, forbade their reader in 1736 to continue reciting the Lutheran 
catechism, the Lutherans declared that they would no longer go to church there 
either. In Schoharie, Berkenmeyer had to preach in the church of the Reformed, but 
this did not prevent him from testifying against communal services, saying that such 
communion without communion of doctrine was called "Lutheranism. 
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Berkenmeyer, however, did not expect the preacher to become ‘either a mute dog 
or a Mameluck'; he preached here on the subject of ‘The Defence of Truth Against 
Contradiction': (186. 207.) Berkenmeyer did likewise with pastors, whom he 
recognized only after they had confessed Lutheranism in a clear, unambiguous 
manner. 

13. Unionism in New York. Under Knoll, who took office in New York in 
December 1732, the language question became acute around 1742. For every 
Dutch communicant there were already about 8 German ones! In the increasing 
turmoil Knoll resigned from his office in 1750. A split occurred and a German 
congregation of Christ was founded, which at first was served by such characters as 
Hofguth, Ries, Rapp, Wiesner and J. M. Schdésser. They were followed by Kurtz, 
then J. G. Vager (Baugher, who came from Helmstedt to America in 1752, and died 
in 1794), J. S. Gerock (sent by the consistory in Wurttemberg in 1753, first active in 
Pennsylvania, in New York from 1767 to 1773, died in 1787), F. A. C. Muhlenberg 
(educated in Halle, in Tulpehocken in 1770, in New York in 1773, in New Hanover 
in 1777, excellently active in politics since 1779, died in 1801). Knoll's successor at 
the old Dutch church from 1751 to 1753 was H. M. Muhlenberg, whose activity here 
also bore a pietistic and unionistic character. Muhlenberg's successor was Weygand 
from Halle, who served Raritan since his arrival in America in 1748, was active in 
New York until 1767, published the Augsburg Confession in English translation in 
1755, built a schoolhouse and established a parochial school in New York, extended 
his influence to the German congregation as well, and died in 1770. Weygand was 
succeeded in 1770 by Houseal (Hausihl), who came to America from Strasburg in 
1752, held the last Dutch Lutheran service in New York in 1771, was a loyalist in the 
war of liberation (while his opponent F. A. C. Muhlenberg advocated independence), 
saved the congregational documents in 1776 in the great fire that also reduced his 
church to ashes, then held his services (which were also attended by Hessian 
soldiers) in a Presbyterian church until 1783, emigrated to Halifax after the 
conclusion of peace (where he was ordained Anglican to serve the garrison 
congregation as pastor), died here in 1799. The Leiden congregations were reunited 
in New York in 1783 by J. Ch. Kunze, who had served at Halle, landed in New York 
in 1770 with two of Muhlenberg's sons who were returning from Halle, became 
Muhlenberg's son-in-law, started a teaching establishment in Philadelphia in 1773 
(but it folded as early as 1776), received the degree of D. D., was appointed by the 
United Church in New York in 1784, published The Rudiments of the Shorter 
Catechism of Dr. Martin Luther in 1785, was first president of the ministry of New 
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York, published the first English-Lutheran "Hymn- 'and Prayerbook" in 1795 and 
prepared students for the English-Lutheran ministry. Kunze, who was buried by the 
Reformed R. Runkel in 1807, already expressed his joy that the lamentable times 
were over, when the two Protestant churches fought each other hostilely. (527.) 
Under his assistant Strebeck, an English Lutheran congregation arose in New York 
in 1801, served first by a raving Presbyterian, then by a former Methodist, and with 
the latter converted to the Episcopal Church in 1810. F. Ch. Schaffer, called to the 
German congregation in 1815 with a charge to preach also in English, held a grand 
Reformation celebration in 1817, assisted by an Episcopalian, Reformed, and 
Herrnhut pastor. In his sermon Schaffer rejoices in the prevalence of Unionism: 
"Whilst the asperities which indeed too often affected the great Reformers 
themselves, no longer give umbrage; whilst the most laudable and beneficial 
exertions are universally made by evangelical Christians to remove every sectarian 
barrier, the ‘Evangelical Church,’ extending her pale, becomes more firmly 
established." (654.) Spath writes: "Here also" (in America, as in Prussia in 1817) "a 
great Reformation jubilee was celebrated in 1817. Here also it was, in the first place, 
of a unionistic character. The Ministry of Pennsylvania invited the Moravians, 
Episcopalians, Reformed, and Presbyterians to unite with them in this celebration. 
... In the city of New York the eloquent Lutheran pastor, F. C. Schaeffer, having 
kept the jubilee in the morning with his own congregation, delivered an English 
discourse in the afternoon in St. Paul's Episcopal Church on the text: 'I believe, 
therefore I have spoken.' Thousands were unable to find admittance to the service, 
so great was the throng." This degeneration of Lutheranism in New York was 
pioneered by the unionism of the Hallel Pietists. 

14. Rationalization of the New York Ministry. The New York Ministry was 
formed in Albany in 1786 by Pastors Kunze, H. Moller of Albany and Schwerdfeger 
of Feilstown and one deputy each from New York and Albany, but did not meet again 
until 1792. The minutes state, "As not more than three pastors appeared, together 
with some deputies, those present thought good to consider themselves only as a 
committee of the Protestant Church in New York State." (468.) Of the 11 pastors in 
the field, 8 had not participated in this synodal formation. The Hieran Lutheran 
Cyclopedia writes: "Though no records prior to the meeting at Albany are extant, 
Dr. Kunze stated in 1795, and again in 1800, that the New York Ministerium, 
revived in 1786, had been organized as early as 1773 by F. A. C. Muehlenberg, 
then pastor in New York." (490.) F. A. C. Muehlenberg also speaks in a letter to. 
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his father, who was then visiting in Georgia, of a meeting of Lutheran preachers in 
the province of New York planned for April 1774. The ministry established in Albany 
was a duplicate of the Pennsylvania Synod founded by Muhlenberg Sr. According 
to the minutes, the ministry resolved that it would "take the Ministerial Order of the 
Lutheran Church of Pennsylvania as its law." (469 f.) From the very beginning it also 
paid homage to Unionism. Under Kunze, at the Synod of Rheinbeck in 1797, it was 
decided that in places where Episcopal worship could be had, the Synod would 
never recognize a new erected Lutheran Church, using the English language alone, 
"because there is an exact union between the Episcopal and Lutheran Churches, 
and because of the equality of doctrine and near affinity of church discipline." (Spath, 
C. P. Krauth |, 319.) But when Kunze's assistant Strebeck, with a part of the 
congregation, was received by the Episcopalians in 1804, the resolution of 
Rheinbeck was also rescinded. The new ministerial order of the Pennsylvania Synod 
of 1792, from which the Lutheran confession was erased, was adopted by the New 
York Ministry in the same year, 1792. And how rapidly and completely indifferentism 
developed into gross rationalism here in New York is attested by the fact that F. H. 
Quitman (1760-1832), a pupil of Semler at Halle, an outspoken, consistent 
rationalist, was president of the New York ministry from 1807 to 1825. When 
Quitman accepted the calling of the Schoharie congregation, of which he was a 
board member from 1795 to 1798, he vowed to preach the truth according to the 
word of God "and our symbolical books." But already in the Catechism of the New 
York Ministry of 1804 Quitman had deleted the question of the presence of the body 
and blood of Christ in the Lord's Supper. And in Quitman's 1814 catechism, also 
published with "approbation of the Synod," the doctrines of the Trinity, the deity of 
Christ, substitutionary atonement, and justification for Christ's sake are effaced, 
denied. "In the Gospel," says this fabrication, "it is taught, 'that Christ suffered and 
died, that he might seal with his blood the doctrine which he had preached."" Two 
years later a Lutheran hymnal came out, "containing an un-Lutheran order of 
worship with a uniate formula for the service, a rationalistic form of the Lord's Supper 
at all, and rationalistic prayers to the ‘great Father of the universe’; and this book, 
too, appeared as 'commissioned by the Lutheran Ministry of the State of New York, 
and with a preface signed by Praeses Quitman and Father Wackerhagen.” (535.) 
In his sermon on the tercentenary of the Reformation, Quitman says: "Reason and 
revelation are the only sources from which religious knowledge is to be derived, and 
the standards, according to 
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in which all religious questions should be decided. . . . Are not both reason and 
revelation, coming from heaven, always in agreement and one supporting the 
other?" (653.) Further, "The true sense, however, which the Reformers connected 
with the word faith, appears still more clearly from the XXth article of the Augsburg 
Confession, where they expressly declare that faith, which produces good works, 
justifies man before God." (653.) The Constitution of the New York Ministry of 1816 
contained the following paragraph: "And we establish it as a fundamental rule of 
this association that the person to be ordained shall not be required to make any 
other engagement than this, that he will faithfully teach, as well as perform all 
other ministerial duties, and regulate his walk and conversation, according to the 
Gospel of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, as contained in Holy Scripture, and 
that he will observe this constitution while he remains a member of this ministry." 
(655.) Thus no pastor could any longer be required to commit himself to the Lutheran 
symbol. Doctrinal negotiations, says this Constitution, might be held in Synod, 
"provided always, however, that the first principle of Protestantism, the right of free 
inquiry, be not interfered with, and that no attempt be made to raise the Ministry to 
an inquisitorial tribunal.” (679.) 

15. Johann Christopher Hartwick (Hartwig, Hartwich, Hardwick), born in 
Saxe-Gotha in 1714, was urged by Berkenmeyer to sign the Loonenburg Church 
Order in 1746. By 1750 Hartwick paftored at Rhinebeck, Camp, Staatsburg, Ancrum, 
and Theerbush. A whimsical bachelor, which he remained throughout his life, 
Hartwick dwelt here in such a haphazard manner that Berkenmeyer, to whom his 
opponents complained, wrote publicly against him. Muhlenberg, who visited 
Hartwick in 1750, judged: "He has traveled too much and without permission of his 
congregations to Pennsylvania, etc. He has not taught the young people the 
Catechismo for confirmation in a simple enough manner, is too austere in his 
dealings, does not allow himself to be spoken to at all times, does not keep order at 
the public service, starts an hour or two too late, has long songs sung, preaches for 
a long time, so that the people who have a long way to go home have to drive late 
into the night and miss their cattle at home. He is stubborn, that is, will not let anyone 
tell him anything or advise him, saying that he has not come to learn anything from 
them, but to teach them. He holds no friendship with the old father of souls 
Berkenmeyer, but the spiritual ones should give good examples. These and such 
complaints were brought forward by the adverse-minded." It was agreed that Raus 
should be employed as vicar, and Hartwick should move temporarily to 
Pennsylvania, where he had already participated in the founding of the Pennsylvania 
Synod in 1748. In the Dutch congregation 
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in New York, Hartwick preached in 1752, which he, as an opponent of Berkenmeyer, 
was not allowed to do in 1750. In a pastoral letter to his congregations dated January 
8, 1751, Hartwick not only betrays poor Lutheran insight, but also speaks of 
Berkenmeyer as "Brother Esau" and his opponents in the congregations as 
"Edomites" and "Esauites." He returned to his congregations in the spring of 1751. 
Then, when he could no longer maintain himself, he went to Reading in 1757. But 
as early as 1758 we find him again in Columbia and Duchess Co, N. A. Restless 
and haphazard he now appears, soon in Hackensack, then in Providence, in 1761 
as successor in the country congregations of Muhlenberg, then in Maryland, in 1763 
in Philadelphia, then in Winchester, Va. in 1767 at the Unionist church meeting in 
New York, in 1774 in Boston, and in 1784 in New York to draw to himself the 
Lutherans who had not emigrated with Houseal to Nova Scotia. Known everywhere, 
nowhere at home, and for the most part an unwelcome guest, Hartwick died 
suddenly July 16, 1796, at East Camp. His epitaph concludes: "The short goal of the 
days Is seventy is eighty years An inconvenience of must and plague Even if it was 
still so delicious. Time hastens with us into a long eternity." (G. 208. 412. 451. 657.) 

16. Hartwick Seminary and Dr. Hazelius. In Otsego Co, N. Y., in 1754, 
Hartwick had purchased 21,500 acres of land, which he sought to settle with a 
Lutheran congregation. "Each settler was to undertake in his lease to become a 
member of the congregation within a year, to acknowledge Father Hartwig or his 
deputy as his preacher and pastor, to attend his worship and instruction regularly, 
decently, and with devotion, to contribute according to his ability to the erection and 
maintenance of the church, school, and parsonage, to have his children baptized, 
and to keep them in school and confirmation classes until their confirmation; on the 
fulfillment of this condition the validity of the lease was to depend." (454.) When this 
plan failed, Hartwick, in a will written shortly before his death, determined that his 
estate, which brought in about $17,000, should be used to establish a theological 
seminary. In so doing, he made provision, among other things, that no heathen 
writings should ever be read in this institution, and that "a Biblical catechism should 
be produced and agreed upon by ministers of different churches, in which all the 
essential questions of the Christian religion would be answered by classical sayings, 
containing the Christian doctrines, with the avoidance of all questions of 
controversy." (658.) "Finally, there was a request to Congress to give its consent to 
the proposed work of 'humanizing, civilizing, moralizing, and Christianizing, not only 
the savage inhabitants of North America, but also other barbarous peoples with 
whom the United States has been in communication. 
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or intercourse may have’, to afford all possible assistance." (658.) The income of 
Hartwick's bequest was first used in 1797 to pay Kunze in New York for his 
theological instruction, Father Braun in Albany for classical instruction, and Father 
Ernst for the instruction of the children on seminary land. After some turmoil, the 
foundation was laid in 1812 for a seminary building, which was dedicated on 
December 15, 1815, and opened by Dr. Hazelius and his assistant A. Quitman (later 
famous as an advocate and statesman) with 19 students. The charter obtained in 
1816 stipulated that the principal must always be a Lutheran theologian and that the 
majority of the trustees must be Lutherans. In 1871, however, the trustees petitioned 
the Franckean, Hartwick, and New York and New Jersey synods to appoint three 
trustees each, bringing the institution under the control of those synods. When in 
1867 the English left the New York ministry and formed the New York Synod, 
Hartwick Seminary remained in the hands of the English. - Ernst Ludwig Hazelius, 
born in Silesia in 1777, and educated in the institutions of the Herrnhuters, came to 
America in 1800, and took charge of the teaching of the classical languages in the 
Herrnhuter Institution at Nazareth, Pa. where he was soon utilized in the theological 
department. From the Pennsylvania ministeriuni he was ordained in 1809 as 
Lutheran pastor at Germantown. After fifteen years’ service at Hartwick Seminary, 
he became professor at Gettysburg in 1830, and at the seminary of the South 
CarolinaSynod at Lexington in 1833. Hazelius, who had not separated from the 
Herrnhutters for doctrinal reasons, believed that there was no fundamental 
difference between Lutherans and Reformed; thus he also approved of the Lord's 
Supper being served at the same altar in the Lutheran manner for some and in the 
Reformed manner for others. 
Il. Lutherans in Pennsylvania. 


17. Beginnings in Germantown, New Hanover and _ Philadelphia. 
Germantown was founded in 1683 by Franz Daniel Pastorius, a young lawyer who 
arrived in America with several families on August 20 and received 13 more families 
in Philadelphia on October 6. "German settlements were also formed in other parts 
of Pennsylvania during the lull of the following decades. But it was a motley 
assortment of Germans that assembled there in Quakerland. Pastorius, the first 
mayor of Germantown, was a still somewhat sober Pietist from the Spener circles; 
but with him and after him came Quakers and Mennonites and Gichtelians and 
Schwenkfeldians and disciples of the cobbler of Goerlitz, Jakob Boehme, and 
enthusiasts who had no name at all." (G. 242.) With 40 emigrants came in 1694 the 
apocalyptic, mystical H. B. 
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Késter to Germantown, where he is said to have held the first German Lutheran (?) 
service in America. He soon turned to the Episcopalians, founded the Christ 
Episcopal Church in Philadelphia, and returned to Germany as early as 1700. Daniel 
Falckner, who had been sexton in 1694, fought the Quakers in Germantown, and in 
Falckner's Swamp (New Hanover) he founded the first German Lutheran 
congregation in Pennsylvania and built a log church before 1704 (?). In his efforts 
against the mismanagement of Pastorius, Falckner became the victim of intrigue in 
1708. Disappointed, he moved to New Jersey, where he served the congregations 
at Raritan, Millstone, Rockaway, and other posts, and in 1724 and 1725 also the 
branches on the Hudson which Kocherthal had supplied. He ceded his field of labor 
to Wolfs in 1731 because of increasing mental weakness. He died in Raritan in 1741. 
Gerhard Henkel, the first Lutheran pastor in Virginia, continued the work in New 
Hanover from 1717 to 1728. In Philadelphia, J. C. Schulz, of Wurtemberg, was the 
first pastor known to us. He had studied at Strasburg, and came to Philadelphia 
September 25, 1732, from which place he also served New Hanover, and New 
Providence, where the first entries in the church book go back to 1729, and the 
congregation numbered about 100 communicants when Muhlenberg took it over. In 
1733, Father Schulz traveled to Europe with two parishioners to collect money for 
the mission in Pennsylvania and to recruit workers especially from Halle, but he 
himself soon fell victim. Johann Kaspar St6éver Jr. (his father was a pastor in 
Spottsylvania, Va.), who had studied theology in Germany but had not yet held an 
office, but had already been a missionary since his arrival in America in 1728, had 
been ordained by Schulz to serve the churches in Pennsylvania during his absence. 
Until his sudden death in 1779, during a confirmation hearing, St6ver developed an 
equally zealous and strenuous activity in Pennsylvania, where, after the sad 
experiences of the inhabitants of New York State, the stream of Germans poured in 
longer and longer (already in 1750 there were about 60,000 Germans in 
Pennsylvania, about two-thirds of them Lutherans). Averse to Pietism, Stéver did not 
initially associate with Muhlenberg and did not join the Pennsylvania ministry until 
1763. Regarding Stéver and the Agende of 1748 Muhlenberg tells: "We thought to 
use the words of the Lord JEsu himself: Take ye and eat; this is the body of JEsu 
Christ, etc. Take ye and drink; this cup is the New Testament in the blood of JEsu, 
etc. At the baptism of children we wanted to ask the godparents or godfathers: Do 
you renounce in the name of this child etc.? About this, the "unrighteous" (Stéver, 
Wagner, and their followers) "already aroused motus before we had finished. We 
therefore changed immediately and put the words, as the ge- 
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consciences wanted to have, namely, This is the true body, etc.; this is the true blood, 
etc., and in the baptismal formula, Peter, Paul, or Mary, renounce, etc." Grabner 
remarks on this: "If Wagner and Stéver" (who were condemned by Muhlenberg in 
1748) "had committed no other crime than that they compelled the ‘united 
preachers" (from Halle) "to Lutheran decisiveness, one would wish that their 
influence had reached still further." As early as 1749, however, the Synod changed 
the formula of baptism so that the godparents were asked, "Do you renounce 
(believe) in the name of this child?" etc. (327.) 

18. Heinrich Melchior Mihlenberg's activity. The help requested from Halle 
in 1733 did not come until 1742. All kinds of Francke's concerns about salary, etc., 
had dragged them out until Muhlenberg declared himself willing to follow the call to 
America without further conditions. He was the instrument through which God 
wished to save the Lutheran Church in Pennsylvania from complete degeneration 
and fragmentation, and from the threatened seduction by Zinzendorf. Muhlenberg 
was born at Einbeck, Hanover, September 6, 1711; graduated at Géttingen in 1738; 
then taught one year in the orphanage at Halle; served a congregation in Upper 
Lausitz from 1739 to 1741. In 1741 he wrote his first and only paper in defense of 
Pietism against B. Mentzer. Francke gave Muhlenberg the call in 1741 to the 
congregations in Pennsylvania: Philadelphia, Providence, and New Hanover. On 
September 23, 1742, Muhlenberg landed at Charleston, visited Bolzius and the 
Salzburgers at Ebenezer, and arrived in Philadelphia on November 25, 1742. Here 
he successfully confronted Zinzendorf, who, in order to convert the Indians and to 
unite the pious of all churches in his Unitas Fratrum, had come to America in 1741, 
posed here as a Lutheran, sneaked into the Lutheran congregation in Philadelphia, 
and played himself off as the Inspector General of all Lutheran churches in America, 
but now, discredited, felt compelled to make the inglorious retreat to Germany as 
early as January 1743. In spite of many other obstacles, Miihlenberg quickly gained 
the recognition of the congregations, and as early as 1745 he consecrated his first 
church in Philadelphia. The untiring, self-denying, ever striving blessed missionary 
activity that he and his assistants developed is vividly described by them in the 
"Hallesche Nachrichten", which at the same time inspired Halle to send out more 
workers. At the end of January 1745 Peter Brunnholtz (who took over Philadelphia 
and Germantown) and the catechists Nikolaus Kurtz and J. H. Schaum arrived, who 
first served as assistants and later were ordained as pastors. Muhlenberg wrote to 
Halle: "Briefly of the matter: Here is ecclesia plantanda in a quite critical junctura, 
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and there you should have experienced, strong men who can stand in front of the 
crack and dare something in great patience and denial. | am not that man, as 
reverend fathers well know. But | respect my dear colleague Brunnholtz for such a 
man, and wish that he had two or three more such associates as he himself is, so 
would be advised. God would easily direct us to a smaller little corner." To the 
Palatines at Tulpehocken Creek, whom Gerhard Henkel had already preached, 
Muhlenberg sent Tobias Wagner in 1743, who married Muhlenberg to J. C. Weiser's 
daughter in 1745. Preaching also took place around this time in Ohly, Cohenzi, 
Indianfield, Enester, and Reading, where Lutherans and Reformed had built a church 
together. At Raritan Muhlenberg held visitation in 1745, caused Wolff to resign, sent 
Kurtz and (1747) Schaum to temporarily assist, and in 1748 caused Weygand to be 
called. Following in the footsteps of the Herrnhuter Nyberg, who had caused 
confusion everywhere, Muhlenberg gained a foothold in Lancaster in 1746, in York 
and Conewago in 1747, and also in Monocacy and Frederick in Maryland. J. F. 
Handfchuch, who came from Halle in 1748, was employed in Lancaster. L. H. 
Schrenck and L. Raus arrived in 1749, the former of whom was sent to Upper Milford 
and Saccum, and the latter as vicar to Rhinebeck and Camp. F. Schultz and 
Heintzelmann came in 1751, and being employed in Philadelphia, Heintzelmann 
became Muhlenberg's son-in-law. Bager came in 1752 and Gerock in 1753. A spirit 
animated pastors and congregations. The preachers felt and gave themselves as 
Collegium Pastorum and the congregations as congregations united by them, as 
parts of one and the same church. (G. 290 ff.) 

19. Foundation of the Synod and further activity of Muhlenberg. To 
consolidate the congregations, Muhlenberg founded in 1748 with 5 pastors and 10 
congregations the Pennsylvania Synod, then called "United Congregations," "United 
Preachers," which held its last meeting in 1754, but was revived in 1760 by Wrangel 
and Muhlenberg and still exists today as the "Evangelical Lutheran Ministry of 
Pennsylvania," the oldest Lutheran Synod in America. Also present in 1748 were the 
Swedes, Provost Sandin and Mr. Koch, who zealously advocated the synodal union 
of the Swedes and Germans. But already at the following meeting no Swede 
appeared. In May, 1751, Muhlenberg became pastor of the Dutch congregation in 
New York. From 1753 to 1761 he was again active in Providence and New Hanover. 
Repeatedly during this time he made extended visits to Raritan: in 1757, in 1758 for 
nine weeks, in 1759 with his family, again in October 1759, and in January 1760. In 
Providence he was then represented by his assistant Schaum. On October 29, 1761, 
he removed to Philadelphia to restore the peace there disturbed. Here he lived in his 
own house and cultivated intimate friendship with Wrangel. Far- 
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He gained extensive influence through his new church order, which was signed by 
his congregation in 1762 and adopted by almost all Pennsylvanian congregations in 
the course of the years. He consecrated the new Zion Church in Philadelphia in 1769. 
On September 8, 1774, Muhlenberg and his wife and daughter arrived in Charleston, 
where the congregation had asked him to settle their disputes. With skill and success 
he accomplished his task. His real destination, however, was Ebenezer, where he 
was to visit on behalf of the European authorities and heal the rift that Triebner had 
caused. Here he wrote the Salzburgers a new municipal order, which was also 
accepted and resulted in a temporary peace. On February 6, 1775, he began his 
return journey. Muhlenberg behaved with dignity when the board in Philadelphia, in 
1779, without further ado, chose Kunze to succeed him. The bargain was rescinded, 
and Muhlenberg then resigned with a pension of £100 and the right to preach there 
more often. As early as 1748 Muhlenberg had compiled the Agende, which at first 
was circulated only in manuscript and was not printed in an altered form until 1786, 
and to which the congregations in 1748 objected only "that the public service would 
last too long, especially in the cold winter", and asked "that it might be made shorter". 
As on the Agende, so in 1782 he did the main work on the hymnal, but it was not 
printed until 1786. In 1784 he was granted a doctorate by the Pennsylvania Academy. 
He died on October 7, 1787, having shortly before prayed the verse, "Make an end, 
O HErr, make an end," etc. The funeral was attended by eight Lutheran pastors, the 
Reformed pastor Schlatter, and a crowd of people, so that Voigt had to deliver his 
speech in the open air. Funeral services were also held in New York and other places, 
and memorial services were held in almost all synodical congregations. The greatest 
man God had given to the Lutheran Church in America in the eighteenth century, "the 
patriarch of the Lutheran Church in America," had passed away. A marble stone on 
his grave beside the church at Trappe bears the inscription, "Qualis et quantus fuerit 
- Non ignorabunt sine lapide - Futura Saecula." (G. 311. 373. 342. 439. 480. 484. 
520. 579.) 

20. Muhlenberg's attitude, loyalty and significance. His letter to D. 
Frehlinghausen testifies to Mihlenberg's attitude: "Today, December 6, 1782, it is 
exactly forty years since | first left Philadelphia; and | believe that my end is not very 
far away. Had | been as faithful to my Lord and Saviour as Jeremiah during these 
forty years, | could expect a happy end. Now | must count it the greatest grace and 
mercy, when the most gracious Redeemer, for his own perfect merit, shall save my 
faults and infirmities. 
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and accepts me with grace." Of his faithfulness D. E. A. W. KrauB judges: "In this 
faithfulness in small as well as in large things we see Muhlenberg persist, even after 
he has received help from Germany and one fellow minister after another has joined 
in the work. Soon we find his activity not confined to his three parishes. He also 
travels by request to the scattered Lutherans in Germantown, Tulpehocken, 
Lancaster, York, Raritan, Fredericks. He becomes the counselor of ill-served 
congregations, the arbiter in disputes. Everywhere he is trusted. His organizing 
ability, his learning, and still more his unselfishness, modesty, dignity, and piety, 
cause him to be everywhere coveted, and to press him into the executive position 
which he held until his blessed departure from the world." Of Mihlenberg's character 
H.E. Jacobs writes: "Depth of religious conviction, extraordinary inwardness of 
character, apostolic zeal for the spiritual welfare of individuals, absorbing 
devotion to his calling and all its details, were among his most marked 
characteristics. These were combined with an intuitive penetration and extended 
breadth of view, a statesmanlike grasp of every situation in which he was placed, 
an almost prophetic foresight, coolness, and discrimination of judgment, and 
peculiar gifts for organization and administration." Grabner writes: "The task 
before which he saw himself placed when he entered the desolate field of work 
which was allotted to him here was such that if he had been told over in Halle what 
was waiting for him in America, he would hardly have found the courage and joy to 
lay his hand to the plough which was to cultivate this overgrown thorny field. And 
yet, where could a second man have been found at that time who would have been 
equal to this task as Heinrich Melchior Muhlenberg? Mihlenberg possessed to a 
high degree a strong nature, a pious mind, faithfulness in large and small matters, 
fresh, firm courage, restless activity, a forward-looking spirit of enterprise, 
cleverness and prudence, the gift of being able to orientate oneself quickly, of being 
able to get along with people and circumstances, and at the same time the 
necessary independence of will and action - qualities that are seldom found together 
in one person; Thus he was excellently equipped in measure and variety with the 
gifts that come to a missionary and organizer. But from the first day of his planting 
and watering, God gave abundantly to his work, so abundantly that Muhlenberg 
could say from a grateful soul: 'It seems as if now were the time that God would visit 
us with special kindness here in Pennsylvania.' At the same time he was far from 
vain self-conceit. God needs nothing of me,' he said; 'he can do his work without 
me.' So he was frugal even for himself. Money got 
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he did not see much; in Philadelphia he earned his board during the first six months 
by teaching music." (279.) Mann (on Spath): "In missionary zeal, in pastoral tact 
and fidelity, in organizing ability and personal piety, he [Muehlenberg] had no 
superior." (I, 317.) 

21. Miuhlenberg's confessional Lutheranism. Like the "Fathers in Halle," 
Muhlenberg naturally wanted to be a Lutheran and build the Lutheran church in 
America. Somewhat nervously, he himself writes: "| challenge Satan and all lying 
spirits to prove to me anything that is in contradiction with the teaching of our 
apostles or our symbolic books. | have spoken and written it out, that | have found 
neither error, mistake, nor any defect in our evangelical doctrine, which is founded 
on the apostles and prophets, and set forth in our symbolical books." The pastors 
were solemnly committed by him to the Lutheran symbols. The oath of religion taken 
by Brunnholtz reads, "I, Peter Brunnholtz, do swear to God the Omniscient a fleshly 
oath into my soul, .... that | will abide by and teach according to the pure and 
unadulterated Word of God, as it is according to the sense of the Spirit in the three 
main Symbols, also especially in the rightly Lutheran church books, as the unaltered 
Augsburg Confession, its Apology, Schmalkaldic Articles, the two Catechismis 
Lutheri, and in the special Formula Concordiae, compiled with great diligence from 
Holy Scripture against all heresies." (G. 283.) In like manner Kurtz, Weygand, and 
all the pastors vowed to administer their ministry "according to the pure doctrine of 
the apostles and prophets And all our symbolical books." (L. u. W. 1856, 120.) 
According to the Agende of 1748, the confirmands promised to remain faithful to the 
"solemnly confessed truth of the Evangelical Lutheran Church" until death. From the 
beginning, Muhlenberg had articles signed in which the congregations professed 
their allegiance to the Word of God and the Lutheran symbols. According to the 
1762 constitution, the congregation committed its pastors to preach "God's Word 
according to the foundation of the apostles and prophets and the unaltered 
Augsburg Confession." And although the Pennsylvania Synod did not establish a 
specific article of confession at its founding in 1748, according to the adopted 
agendas it was considered self-evident that all pastors and congregations professed 
the Lutheran symbols. The synodal order of 1778, entered in the minute book 
created in 1781, stated: "In doctrine and life every preacher proves himself 
according to the word of God and our symbolic books." "The object of investigation 
in complaints brought forward by teachers must concern: 1. Explicit errors against 
the plain sense of the Scriptures and our symbolical books of faith." (G. 529. Cf. 
Spath |, 317 f.) Also, Mihlenberg was with great 
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He was seriously concerned about the establishment of parochial schools and the 
promotion of the teaching of catechism. "How things stand with the schools" - that 
was a main question at the first synodal meeting in 1748. Admittedly, in 1753 the 
preachers complained: "With the school work things are still very bad in our 
communities, because capable and righteous schoolmasters are rare, the salaria are 
quite inadequate, the communities are too far apart, most of them are poor, the roads 
in winter are too bad and the children in summer are too necessary for work. (G. 
49G.) Although, however, Muhlenberg advocated confessional Lutheranism in the 
manner indicated, his influence was not in every respect a wholesome and salutary 
one. The Lutheranism which he represented was not the unadulterated Lutheranism 
of Luther, but a Lutheranism tainted by legal pietism, unionism and also Romanism, 
as it was represented in Germany at that time, especially in Halle. Mihlenberg's 
confessionalism was more a veneration of the venerable historical Lutheran symbols 
than the driving force that permeated and shaped his entire ecclesiastical activity, 
his teaching as well as practice. (L. u. W. 1858, 138.) 

22. Muhlenberg's pietism and subjectivism. Among the aberrations in Halle 
were the following: that doctrine is of little importance for piety; that sanctification 
must first be added to faith; that repentance and conversion were urged in a way as 
if man himself could bring them about; that people were considered unconverted 
because they did not know how to speak of special struggles for repentance and 
feelings of grace; that the certainty of salvation was not based on the objective word 
alone, but on subjective characteristics, such as were found in Halle's converts; that 
those who were challenged were made to feel the pulse of their own piety, instead 
of being comforted with the gospel of the unconditional divine absolution of the whole 
world of sinners; that one condemned those in whom the symptoms of Hallean 
conversion were not found; that one cultivated the "awakened" as the proper 
ecclesiolae in ecclesia. G. Mann judges of Muhlenberg and his assistants, "Their 
pietism was truly Lutheran piety, a warm-hearted, devout, active, practical 
Lutheranism." (Spath |, 317.) But traces of the morbid Halle pietism show 
themselves, nevertheless, also in Muhlenberg and his assistants carefully selected 
in Halle. The piety to which they aspired with earnestness and zeal was in more than 
one respect not a truly evangelical and soundly Lutheran, but a legal, Pietistic one. 
Their sermons were with preference penitential and conversion sermons for "revival" 
in the sense of Halle. They sought to determine who in the congregation were the 
truly converted. They used their own experiences as a standard, and the conversions 
in Halle as a model. This led to the judgment of the heart on others who did not turn 
out as 
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These revived ones gave and kept. Instead of immediately giving the full comfort of 
the gospel to terrified sinners, they tested them "according to the marks of the state 
of grace". Grabner: "Already as deacon in GroBhennersdorf, Muhlenberg had made 
a name for himself with a small pamphlet against D. In this tract he had portrayed 
the time before the appearance of Pietism as a time of darkness, in which God had 
"here and there put up a righteous light, until finally the dear servants of God, the 
blessed Spener, Francke, Breithaupt, Anton and the like more, appeared" and 
"pulled out the Bible again. There he stood up for those private meetings of souls 
‘awakened from the sleep of sin,' which the mayor of Eimbeck also meant when he 
had Muhlenberg told by the town servant, 'he should refrain from the pietistic 
conventicles, it would be against the laws of the land." (315.) 

23. Revivals, prayer meetings, revivals. Brunnholtz, whose activity 
Muhlenberg praises, says of his people, whom he nevertheless admitted to the 
Lord's Supper, "they are "mostly quite blind and dead", people who have not yet 
experienced a "true change of heart". In today's congregations, he says, one must 
"be satisfied with the gleanings, and in general only look at the footsteps of the divine 
effects, and wait where, when, and with whom, and whether the Spirit can give a 
rich harvest." It is true that "the greatest number of old and young people are still in 
the earthly mind and in great ignorance, and are in need of a true conversion. 
"Though there are few, yet there are some in my two churches of whom | have well- 
founded hope that they have been awakened from the spiritual sleep of sins, and 
are under the drawing of the Father to the Son." "As for my Philadelphian 
congregation here, | cannot make much boast of most of them, or of the great 
outward multitude, since there is still much ruin among them. But the Lord has given 
me a small gleaning of those who have been awakened by the Word to seek the 
paths of peace and to be prepared for God's rest with earnestness in quietness. 
Muhlenberg: "True repentance and conversion according to God's word is difficult 
and isolated." "We worked on the inner and outer building of the church, because a 
little godly seed was felt in it." What was missed in many of these "unconverts" were 
probably the Hallean symptoms. Among these signs in 1748 was the willing 
acquiescence of the pastors. When the elders of Lancaster insisted to the pastors 
that their opinion was not wrong, they were admonished "to convert heartily, 
because otherwise they could not do their office justice, and it would be too difficult 
for the preacher in the congregation". (G. 319 f.) The pastors used to have a "little 
gleaning of the awakened" in "special hours of prayer in the house". Thus Brunnholtz 
in Philadelphia. From New York wrote 
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Muhlenberg 1751: "As | have heard, there is a small group of awakened souls among 
the Reformed here who hunger and thirst for righteousness. The youngest of the 
two Reformed preachers is said to be the agent through which this revival has been 
promoted. My landlady also belongs to the Reformed congregation. Some years ago 
she was frightened by the opinion of the unconditional counsel of God, so that she 
fell into a hysterical illness, which still lingers after her. | examined her according to 
the marks of her state of grace. She answered intelligently, which gave me hope that 
she was in grace. My landlord requested that | should go with him and his weak 
assistant into the closet and pray in secret, which was done." "My dear landlord, 
however, at the resolution of the day, desired that | should go with him and his wife 
into the closet and pray, because they noted the previous time strength and relief 
from it."""On the 30th of July | was brought to the pious English merchant, because 
he had some awakened souls with him. They sang a psalm, read a chapter from an 
edifying book, and compelled me to pray to the conclusion. The dear souls then went 
home again, and | remained with him till eleven o'clock, and had quite an amusing 
and edifying discourse with him and his godly wife." "The 1st of August, on 
Saturdays, | preached Low and High German penitential sermons. . . . The church 
was very full this time, and the parting seemed to the awakened and well-meaning 
souls very sensitive and sorrowful." Weygand continued to work in the spirit of 
Muhlenberg, holding his "private lessons" with "awakened souls" and taking special 
pleasure in various souls awakened by Wesley. When Whitefield returned to 
Pennsylvania in 1762, Wrangel also joined him and began "to hold hours in a private 
house in the city, and when the room there could no longer hold the participants, 
Muhlenberg's congregation gave him use of their church; indeed, Muhlenberg 
himself regularly attended these English devotional hours when he was not 
prevented from doing so". Expressly, then, in the congregational constitution of 
1762, the pastor is given liberty "to hold hours of edification, exhortation, and prayer 
in churches and schools on weekdays or evenings, as necessity may require, and 
as their powers and circumstances will permit." (883. 425. 440. 485.) A revivalistic 
revival in his congregation at Lancaster was first reported by D. Helmuth in 1773, 
who later (1811), on behalf of the Synod, warned Paul Henkel, who was then a 
missionary in Ohio, against participation in camp-meetings "if he should find such 
aberrations from our evangelical ways." But even then the Synod did not take a firm 
stand against revivalism. Already in the first decennium of the nineteenth century 
came 
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from the synod the reports: "Here too the fire burns." "Here we see miracles of God's 
grace: wounded, weeping, wailing, and praying everywhere. Some exclaimed: 'Oh 
God, what shall | do that | may be saved?' Others tearfully asked, 'Can | yet be 
blessed?" (549.) The North Carolina Synod in 1810 resolved that Philip Henkel 
should make an attempt at a revival, since such revivals were to be desired even 
among Lutherans. "And when in 1830-1850" - reads one report - "another revival 
agitation swept over America, the English Lutheran churches caught the contagion 
in great numbers. They introduced the ‘new measures,’ such as emotional 
preaching, the mourners’ bench, protracted meetings. In not a few places vying in 
their wild extravagances with the most fanatical sects, Lutherans condemned as 
spiritually dead formalists all who adhered to the old ways of Lutheranism." The 
The Lutheran Observer wrote on March 21, 1862, that symbolism, the 
Lutheranism of the Old Lutherans in St. Louis, meant the death of the church. 
Nothing but revivals could save the Lutheran Church. (L. u. W. 1862, 152.) The 
pietism of Muhlenberg helped to prepare the way for this Methodist aberration. 

24. Muhlenberg's Romanizing direction. Muhlenberg did not have clear 
ideas about church and ministry. Therefore he could not and did not educate his 
congregation to the right independence: to the knowledge and exercise of their 
priestly rights and duties. Of Muhlenberg and his co-workers we read in Spath: 
"These fathers were very far from giving the Lutheran Church, as they organized 
it on this new field of labor, a form and character in any essential point different 
from what the Lutheran Church was in the Old World, and especially in Germany." 
(I, 317.) Mihlenberg did not "Americanize" Lutheranism (in the good sense of the 
word) because he did not recognize, experience, and grasp deeply enough the 
distinctiveness of Lutheranism as a spiritual democracy. In the congregations the 
pastor governed the board and the pastor with the board governed the congregation. 
Grabner: "It is outrageous to read how the elders of Lancaster were treated during 
the first synodal assembly. These men advocated the not at all unreasonable 
demand of their congregation that such as had fallen away to the sects and returned 
should first sign the congregational articles before they were again recognized as 
members of the congregation. In the face of the opinion of the congregation and the 
quite wrong admonition to "leave it to their preacher," they "stood by their opinion. 
Their conversion was quickly called into question, and ‘all elders who have not yet 
been thoroughly converted are admonished to be heartily converted,’ and the 
minutes, with the remark: 'They were silent,’ indicate that the rebuke was well 
deserved, and that the blow had been struck." (320.) According to the resolution of 
the synod at Lancaster in 1748, the steps of the 
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Matth. 18: a. the pastor alone; b. the church council and presbyters; c. all members 
of the congregation who remain standing after the service; d. possible exclusion from 
the pulpit. (28. 492.) In the church ordinance of 1762 is also found the provision: if 
an elected elder or overseer refuses to accept the burdensome office, "he shall not 
be let off without a considerable gift into the church treasury." (490.) The 
congregation with its pastor exists only as a part of the synod to which it is subject. 
The Church Order of 1762 presupposes the membership of the congregation in the 
Synod without more. (499.) And it is in the synod that the pastors rule. Luth. Cycl.: 
"The deliberations were exclusively those of the pastors, while the lay delegates 
were present only to furnish the needed information concerning local conditions 
and the fidelity of pastors." (493.) The ministry makes pastors by ordination, which 
was considered essential to the pastorate, without which no one was a full pastor. 
Not by the profession of the church, which he accepted, but only by his subsequent 
ordination, Weygand was thus to be entitled to all ministerial functions, (G. 432.) In 
ordination pastors were bound to obedience to the ministry. Weygand had to 
promise in his profession "to submit to the united preachers and the reverend fathers 
examination and judgment." (432.) How Kurtz, for example, was gagged, is shown, 
among other things, by the following points of the lapel which he had to sign before 
his ordination in 1748: "II. Not to regard my congregation otherwise than as a part of 
the united congregation. IV. Not to introduce any other ceremonies in the public 
worship and administration of the sacraments than those introduced by the Collegio 
Pastorum of the united congregations, nor to use any other form than that which will 
be instructed to me by the same. V. Not to undertake anything important, either alone 
or with the Church Council, without first communicating it with the Revd. Collegio 
Pastorum and to have heard their opinion on it, and also to rely on the good advice 
and instruction of the same. VI. upon request to the Revd. Collegio Pastorum orally 
or in writing of the conduct of my office. VII. to keep a diary and daily register and to 
record therein my official duties and notable incidents. VIII. If they should call me 
away from here, to follow and not to resist." (308 f.) Schaum had to sign a lapel 
before his ordination and promise the united preachers with a handshake "to behave 
faithfully and obediently as their adjunct". The ministry not only prescribed their 
liturgy, etc., to the congregations, but also appointed their preachers and transferred 
them as they saw fit. Fr. Schaum's vocations to New York were signed by the four 
pastors Muhlenberg, Brunnholtz, Handschuh and Kurtz as their vocations. 
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(327.) In Lancaster they desired Kurtz for pastor instead of Mitt, whom the ministry 
had intended for them. Muhlenberg, however, reports: "We left this to their 
consideration and demanded a short answer, but told them that if only one of them 
was restless and not satisfied with our advice and institution, they should have 
neither the one nor the other with our will, but we would turn to the other still open 
commoners and leave them the dust! They would have to regard it as a special grace 
that we came to them first!" Grabner remarks on this: "It can be said without 
hesitation that no Lutheran pastor and no Lutheran congregation could be found in 
all America today who would see fit to grant such powers to a conference or a synod 
as Pastor Kurtz and the congregation at Tulpehocken granted to the ‘united pastors’ 
in 1748." (321.) But the superiors of the Synod, together with its pastors and 
congregations, were considered to be the "Fathers in Europe." To the humble 
petition of the church councils of the Philadelphia congregation to retain Father 
Brunnholtz alone, the Synod of 1750 replied, "Without the foreknowledge and 
permission of our fathers in Europe, we must change nothing. (330.) To ordain 
Weygand, Muhlenberg had to obtain permission from the "fathers in Europe." (432.) 
Even pastors such as St6ver and Wagner, who did not join the ministry, Muhlenberg 
in 1748 called "self-runners," "so-called pastors," who had "neither inward nor 
outward profession," who were "concerned with nothing but bread." Why? Because 
they were not "sent in," were not under a consistory, did not give an account of the 
conduct of their office, and did not want to observe the same church order with those 
of Halle. (311.) With reference to Weygand, who came in 1748, Muhlenberg reports: 
"| asked him what he wanted to do in Pennsylvania; whether he wanted to be with 
us or against us; if he wanted to be with us, we would first have to have permission 
from our Reverend Fathers. If, however, he wished to be against us, he would only 
arrive; we were not afraid, because we had already fought with those who had run 
away themselves here in the country. He answered that God should preserve him. 
He did not want to keep up with the ministry, in which Mr. Valentin Kraft, Andreas, 
Stéver, Wagner and the like were, even though they had already asked him to do 
so; he also did not want to stand in our way, but would rather go on and start a 
school here or there.” (431. 322.) F. B. 


(To be continued.) 
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The "Lutheran," the Missouri Synod, and Lutheran Union. In response 
to an article in The Lutheran Witness protesting the statement emanating from the 
Lutheran Commission for Soldiers and Sailors that the "barriers" between the 
Synodical Conference and the Council have now "fallen," The Lutheran issues an 
editorial from which we take the following sentences: "Our fellow-editor reminds us 
that our line of thought, 'consistently followed out, will land the Lutheran Church 
in the general welter of Reformed sectarianism. For, if doctrinal unity is not the 
necessary condition of spiritual collaboration among Christians, then what is to 
prevent us from ignoring a few more’ points in doctrine in order to "break down 
the fences" between Lutherans and the sects?' In principle, fully agreed. So long 
as Missouri sincerely believes that other Lutherans are guilty of teaching 
synergism because they refuse to be bound by its definitions and terminology, the 
only consistent course open to it is to say, "We cannot walk with you because we 
are not agreed.’ That is honest and Christian, and we have no quarrel with it 
whatsoever." We are by no means satisfied with this statement of the facts. If only 
terminological clatter keeps us apart, then the sooner we "break down the barriers,” 
the better. But this is not so. What separates us from other Lutherans is a profound 
difference in the doctrine of original sin and the doctrine of grace. It is the same 
difference that once separated synergists like Latermann from the representatives 
of the doctrine of Christ, Erasmus from Luther. It is therefore also quite wrongly 
spoken when the Lutheran continues to refer to "some points not exactly defined 
in the Confessions" and condemns the "alookness" of those who keep themselves 
separate from others because of differences on such points. Erroneous, then, is the 
appeal to Rom. 14:1 in the following: "'Him that is weak in the faith receive ye, but 
not to doubtful disputations'-that is the evangelical method of dealing with 
differing fellow-Lutherans; but it is not Missouri's method." Surely the word of 
Pauli is truly not applied to differences of doctrine, but - read the chapter - to the 
treatment of such as have not yet penetrated to evangelical liberty in middle matters. 
Philippi, in his commentary on Romans 14, says at the end: "But this mutual brotherly 
granting applies only to the sphere of the moral adiaphoron (middle matter), not also 
to the sphere of the divine truth of revelation. For there one is not to follow one's own 
conviction, but each one is to be convinced of the truth of divine revelation," etc. 
Moreover, even in middle matters, an officially established false position (as, for 
example, in the matter of drink, in the matter of the Sabbath, etc.) would, however, 
be church-dividing, for a restriction of Christian liberty which one makes an article of 
faith becomes precisely false doctrine. Thus, in every respect, the reference to Rom. 
14:1 in the Lutheran is highly inadmissible. It is truly not a matter of means that is at 
issue between us and the Council at the present time, but rather of the question 
whether a community which, itself fully unionistic in nature, now wants to enter into 
an ecclesiastical union with a unionistic body such as the General Synod, should 
receive fraternal recognition. That 
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we stay away from such an association is not "aloofness" but obedience to the clear 
statements of Scripture which forbid a brotherly relationship with those who find 
things in divinely revealed doctrine which may be accepted or also rejected, and thus 
cause division and offence. 

"Constructive influence." It does not matter to us, therefore, if the Lutheran 
still remarks that by its position on the Confession, Missouri is depriving itself of all 
"constructive influence" on other Lutheran synods. Here again the thought haunts us 
that we should join with others who do not agree with us in doctrine and practice in 
order to exert a good influence. Question: Where are we commanded to do this in 
God's Word? Item: When in the nineteen hundred years of Christian church history 
has this proven to be a mittet to strengthen orthodoxy? History has proved the 
contrary, namely, that a body which unites itself with others who do not agree with it 
in doctrine has only done harm, and has brought no benefit to the other; for by the 
very union it has now been hindered in its testimony, if not entirely silenced. Or will 
we enter with open eyes into such a relation as exists in the Presbyterian Church 
and among the Methodists, where the tendencies, each with its own ecclesiastical 
organ and publishing house, its own Sunday-school literature, etc., fight each other? 
The rapid decline of ecclesiastical and denominational life in the Reformed 
communions, in which there exists what he would like to see among the 

Lutherans, should convince us that a yielding in 
doctrine, in order to give others the support of a conservative Lutheranism, would be 
detrimental to both parts. Both parts; for the influence of our witness to confessional 
Lutheranism is only sufficient to strengthen the Lutheran Church in general if we do 
not deny by practice what we profess in words. But the judgment on the "constructive 
influence" of the Missouri Synod, which the Lutheran (not we!) brings to the table, 
and the withholding of which on our part prevents the Lutheran Church "from 
becoming a power and fulfilling its larger mission in this land," may be left quietly 
to future historians. The only thing we are certain of is that we cannot enter into 
associations with people who regard as unessential what we hold to be sacred 
conviction. Moreover, we have no ambition to serve as a kind of reforming mass in 
other Lutheran synods. We have enough to carry on ourselves. We have more than 
enough to do, each for his own person - theologians and laity - to keep a firm heart 
and not to let our personal faith fall away in a time when everything is shaking and 
breaking. We have enough to do to save our own synodal body from the poisonous 
breath of unionism. We have enough to do in reminding our own people of their 
duties, that they live Christianly and serve their God with their temporal. We have 
old-established harms, especially in the care of worn-out ministers or their 
dependents, which trouble us so much that we feel no impulse at all to exert a 
"constructive influence" on others; we have still much need of "constructive 
influence" in ourselves. Let us do but a small part of what is our duty, in order to 
preserve the spiritual life in our own midst, and to repair existing damage. 
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We have our hands full, even apart from the new tasks that the language question, 
for example, presents us with. Yes, if we look at ourselves, each of us will reject as 
intolerable presumption the thought that we want to offer ourselves to make others 
better Christians! We know ourselves, our congregations, our synod, and each of 
us our own person too well to feel in ourselves the power to exert "constructive 
educational influence" on others. There is only one thing we do with a clear 
conscience - we tell others what we believe to be Lutheran doctrine and what they 
must accept as Lutheran doctrine if we are to extend a brotherly hand to them. If our 
testimony is not accepted, then "let every man see what he will;" in this respect our 
own conscience does not reproach us, nor will posterity reproach us. But the One 
who infallibly judges right has already spoken: Rom. 16, 17; 1 Tim. 6, 3; Match. 28, 
20; Joh. 8, 31. G. 

Baptism according to the Uniate (Evangelical Synod) view differs little from 
the Reformed conception. In a conference paper of Father J. J. Meyer, which is 
reproduced in the "Messenger of Peace" of this year (p. 213), the following 
sentences occur: "As children you were given to the Lord as property in holy 
baptism. As by your bodily birth you became the property of your father and mother, 
so by baptism (which is, indeed, also called a bath of regeneration*) you were, as it 
were, [!] born again to God, that you should be his property, and that he might 
confess you as your Father." As to "bath of regeneration," the footnote is 
appropriate: "| conceive of baptism as a 'bath of regeneration’ symbolically, and use 
the expression here towards the children in a purely figurative sense. The idea of 
identifying baptism and rebirth is far from my mind. (Baptism is a sign of rebirth. 
Symbolic conception.) " G. 

Three "conferences" (districts) of the Swedish Augustana Synod, the 
Minnesota, lowa, and Illinois conferences, have amended their regulations for 
synodical offices in such a way that the district presidents will receive a longer term 
of office than heretofore and will be required to devote their full time to the duties of 
their office. The term of office is increased to five years, and the duties of the 
presidency are greatly enlarged. The Lutheran Companion justifies this change in 
the District Constitutions as follows: "The object in effecting these changes is 
primarily to bring about more supervision and greater coordination of our church- 
work so as to make it more effective. The work of the conferences has grown to 
such an extent, and their activities have become so varied, that they realize that it 
is to the best interests of the institutions and of the Home Mission work that the 
president be given greater authority, and required to devote his whole time to the 
duties of his office. The object is not to make any of the present agencies, 
committees, or boards superfluous. What is needed and wanted is more 
coordination and supervision of the work. This new departure will work for the 
welfare of the Church, providing the right man is found for the office and he is 
given proper authority. There is always the danger of getting a man who 
emphasizes his dignity, but forgets that he is to work. But such men can easily be 
eliminated. On the other hand, if a wide-awake, energetic, and conscientious man 
is elected, there is no doubt that the change will prove to be a success. 
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beneficial. If the Synod now would adopt a similar change in its constitution, so 
that its president could devote his whole time to the affairs of the Synod, there 
would be a possibility of further coordination of the work qf the whole Church. 
The president of the Synod could then meet at various times of the year with the 
presidents of the conferences to discuss ways and means for the extension of the 
work, and to bring about greater harmony in its various branches." G. 

The fanciful dreams of the newer chiliasts (dispensational people), such as 
Otman, Gray, Scofield, and Blackstone, have seht also found grateful ground in the 
Evangelical (Uniate) Synod. In the "Messenger of Peace" this year appeared a series 
of articles, entitled: "The Kingdom of God," by Fr. Jak. Irion, and which reproduces 
in a condensed form what is put forward in the now almost incalculable pamphlet 
literature of dispensational theologians on the Second Coming of Christ and the 
millennial kingdom. Since we are dealing here with an error which has gained 
currency in all Christian denominations (and outside of them-Russellism) during the 
past year like no other, we will let follow below a lengthy excerpt from Father lrion's 
articles, which will bring to view the mad constructions which pious-wanting 
superstition has built upon the plain words of the Lord and His apostles concerning 
the last things to the unspeakable confusion of Christendom. "The kingdom of God," 
says Father Jrion, after a lengthy introduction, "has a history in this world-period, 
because it is developing in it. The first period is the present one, which extends to 
the Second Coming of the Lord, the present Aeon, as it is called in the New 
Testament. On earth the Kingdom is still covered and hidden. It is not Christ and His 
own who have dominion on earth at this time, but Satan. This eon, this world time, 
says the apostle, lies in the evil one, the devil, 1 Joh. 5, 19; Gal. 1, 4. Now is the time 
in which the Lord Christ gathers His church from all nations, the church of His 
firstfruits, His elect. Therefore this time can also be called the church time. The 
Kingdom of God is now only visible in the poor form of the Church and not yet as a 
Kingdom. This time is also called in Scripture ‘the times of the Gentiles,’ because the 
people of election, Israel, lie as it were aside in the same. Our present churches, 
whatever name they may have, are, as far as their form is concerned, only 
provisional, building sites, where the living stones are being prepared for the temple 
of God. But the temple itself will not be erected by any man, but by the Lord Himself, 
when He comes to set up His kingdom. This then will not be this or that church, not 
the Lutheran or Uniate, but the one, holy kingdom church, the true, not man-made, 
holy union, in a word, his kingdom." So union of all Christians into one visible 
kingdom church as a precursor to the millennial kingdom. Where does Scripture 
teach such a segregation of all sectarianism, all error, as a characteristic of the last 
period of the "church age"? Characteristic of the last period is the opposite, the 
prevalence of false teachers wreaking disruption. Dispensational theologians like Fr. 
Irion are a sign of the last times. He now goes on to say, "Then the church age is at 
an end, and the second period begins, a new eon, in which the kingdom of God 
appears in its this-worldly consummation, which in the 
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Scripture mentioned millennial kingdom. Then on this old earth, even before it is 
transfigured, the kingdom of God shall come to undisputed, full dominion and obtain 
a glory as much as is possible in earthly form and flesh. It is not to remain merely an 
inward, spiritual kingdom, without outward form and beauty, but it is to come to 
glorious appearance in victorious form. This cannot be otherwise, for the glory of the 
Lord Jesus Christ demands it." Instead of Scriptural proofs, now rational reasons: 
"Shall then on this earth the kingdom of the devil merely come to rule, and remain 
the ruling one until the end? No, it must be shown what the Lord Christ can also 
make of the earth created by God, after the devil, according to God's inscrutable 
counsel, has had millennia of opportunity to show what he has made of it." Such a 
saving of Christ's honor is not necessary for those who have known God's glory as 
revealed in the kingdom of grace according to the Scriptures. "But before this can 
take place, sweeping changes will be necessary on the earth and in the human race; 
shattering catastrophes will precede. The present world age will not end, as so many 
enthusiasts dream, with a general Christianization, but with the establishment of the 
antichrist kingdom and its brief reign, Matt. 24:10, 24; 2 Thess. 2:3; 1 Tim. 4:1; 2 
Tim. 3:1." Against the use of these passages: The passages cited are expressly 
intended to say how things will be on earth in the time before the Last Day. Of a 
millennial kingdom yet to follow there is also in every case no hint. Rationalism 
follows again: "The evil nature of the world, which is hostile to God, must first come 
to full development, to complete maturity; the kingdom of the world must first have 
completed its development before the kingdom of God on earth comes to victory. 
This is the fundamental idea of the Revelation of John. The Antichrist will appear in 
the power of Satan, and with marvelous violence all diabolical material will fall to 
him, 2 Thess. 2, 3; Rev. 13, 3, 11; 17, 11. He will rule and reign here on earth as a 
visible antichrist, be the acknowledged head of the many children of the devil; then 
the image of Satan will stand perfected in apostate humanity. Sin and wickedness 
will come to full maturity and expression in the Antichrist and his comrades. Armed 
with all the power of nature and of the world of nations, he will contend with the 
saints, with the faithful, and overcome them, so that, as the HER was crucified and 
sunk into the kingdom of death, so the church will be outwardly exterminated from 
the earth." By this raging of Antichrist against the Church, as an eschatological 
phenomenon, the new Chiliasm differs from the old. "But this very persecution is the 
maturing of Christ's church for glory. Instead of being exterminated from the earth, 
it attains to dominion over the same, and the Antichrist with his followers is 
exterminated from the earth, and Satan is shut up into the abyss. (Revelation 19:11- 
21; 20:1, 2 please read.) This is a decisive event for the earth and its inhabitants." 
Here, according to Dispensation-teaching, the millennial kingdom sets in; Satan is 
bound, Christ reigns on earth, having judged the ungodly, that is, the living ungodly; 
for the judgment of the dead shall be later (after the close of the thousand years) 
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follow. "Now we are still moving in an unclean atmosphere filled with hostile spirits. 
But then the world of men and nature will be freed from a terrible pressure, and the 
rivers of life will flow unchecked from the upper sanctuary over the earth, and the 
earth will be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as if covered with the waves of the 
sea. However, even in the Millennial Kingdom sin will still be there. But after the evil 
powers (Eph. 6, 12), which are connected with our sin in a hidden way, will be 
removed, the tempting background will be missing, men will only have to fight with 
flesh and blood, no longer with princes and mighty men." "Flesh and blood" in the 
Ephesians passage is thus referred to the sinful flesh! "The world has ceased to be 
in trouble, human life in the great is spiritually governed, and the flesh, now no longer 
deceived by diabolical forces and influenced by evil spirits under heaven, will be more 
and more overcome." Straight from the horse's mouth. But it all reads very 
reasonably, and this explains the traction of the dispensation doctrine. "This is the 
difference of the present world-time and the world-time to come. With the coming of 
the Lord from heaven to set up his kingdom, there takes place what John calls the 
first resurrection of the righteous, of which Revelation 20:4-6; 1 Thess. 4:15, 16; 1 
Cor. 15:22, 23. (Ask to look up the passages.)" Is done. But there is no hint of a 
millennial kingdom in the epistle passages, and especially no reference to an 
expected conversion of the Jews and the enthronement of Christ in Jerusalem, as 
described below. What Paul writes only refers to one thing - the return of Christ for 
the Last Judgment. Please, read the passages again (but do not read anything into 
them). In the Corinthian passage, the 24th verse should read along with it. "There is 
a special remembrance in the Revelation passage of the martyrs who attain to the 
first resurrection. Simultaneously with the first resurrection, the transformation of the 
faithful who will experience the Second Coming of the Lord will take place, 1 Cor. 
15:51; 1 Thess. 4:15, 16. The election will be gathered with quickness of spirit and 
moved toward the Lord. This is now the Bride of the Lamb, purchased by Him and 
baptized with His Spirit. Then the Son of the King leads His bride home, and the 
marriage of the Lamb is held. But the wedding cannot yet be on earth, the bridal 
congregation cannot remain on earth with their King, for the latter is not yet 
transfigured. She returns with Christ to glory and reigns with Christ from heaven over 
the earth." Where is this found in the passages just quoted, 1 Cor. 15:51 and 1 Thess. 
4:15, 16? "Whereas until the Second Coming of the Lord Satan with his evil spirits 
reigned in the air and was the prince of the world, now the Lord Christ with the risen 
and glorified ones, his priestly kings, exercise in truth the reign over the earth, 
Revelation 3:21; 2:26-28." Please, read up on these passages! "The kingdoms of the 
world, over which the prince of darkness has hitherto ruled, have now all become his. 
The church of the perfected ones is now working upon the earth from above, filling 
the air with its life forces." How is this to be pictured? Where does it say that in 
Scripture? Now here is the revelation that in the millennial kingdom the Jews will be 
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shall reign on earth. "But who then will constitute the people of God in the millennial 
kingdom, after the church has attained to the first resurrection at the Second Coming 
of the Lord, and the faithful have been transfigured and united with Christ in heaven 
at the marriage of the Lamb? This question also requires a brief answer. Quite apart 
from the hitherto named Christians, who have been saved like a fire from the fire 
through the fiery heat of the antichristian age," that sounds as if one should be able 
to imagine something about it, "the hour of redemption will now have struck for Israel. 
Israel, brought to repentance by the terrors of the antichristian age, by the coming 
of the Lord, and most especially by the glorification of the elect"-these are three 
means of grace of which Scripture knows nothing; but new ones are needed, 
because the old ones do not work irresistibly, and a general conversion of the Jews 
can only come about irresistibly-"will again return to its promised land, and in the 
millennial kingdom will take their place at the head of the nations as the true 
missionary people, Isa. 11, 10. 15. 16; Jer. 23, 3-8; 3, 14-19; Ezek. 36, 24-28, etc. 
This is the high calling and the divine destiny of the now still despised, under the 
curse, scattered people. What the transfigured priest-kings are in heaven, that is 
then the Israelite priest-kingdom on earth. It will then be a blessed chain of receiving 
and giving: God, Christ, the transfigured Bride Church, Israel, the world of nations. 
Then only will there be a Christian nationhood on earth in the true sense, when the 
meek will possess the earth realm - a true theocracy, a Christocracy, whose centre 
will be the Promised Land with Jerusalem. From the glory that will then unfold in 
Jerusalem, the Gentiles will be powerfully attracted and will flock en masse with the 
fervent desire: "Show us your God!" Then the Gentiles will no longer be laboriously 
pursued, but they will come of their own accord, attracted by the rich goods of the 
revelation of God which they see before them. Then the whole life of the nations will 
be permeated by the spirit of God; everything, except the bells of the horses, will 
then be placed in the service of the Lord, Zech. 14:20, 21. Then the abominations 
with which the life of the nations was stained until the return of Christ will also cease 
of their own accord. War, this rod of discipline of mankind, will then be abolished, 
but not before. Then will be fulfilled what is written Micah 4:1-4. And such peace and 
blessing shall also be communicated to all nature, Isa. 11:6-9." According to 
dispensational doctrine, the expiration of the thousand years will be followed by the 
final ransoming of Satan, Gog and Magog will be destroyed, Satan will be cast into 
the lake of fire, then the resurrection to judgment and the destruction of death and 
Hades. - Now that would be a teardown of the doctrine of the last things as found in 
the Bibles where there is no context. Russellism and Eddhism operate in the same 
way. To all dreams of a millennial kingdom we oppose the testimony of the Augsburg 
Confession as a scriptural rejection: "Item, here are rejected certain Jewish 
doctrines, which also now appear, that before the resurrection of the dead the vain 
saints, the pious, have a worldly kingdom, and all the ungodly are destroyed.” (Art. 
XVII.) G. 
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Overview of the early beginnings and declines of American 
Lutheranism. 


25. Muhlenberg's intercourse with the sects. Jacobs judges of him: "He 
knew how to combine breadth of view and cordiality of friendship towards those 
of other communions, with strict adherence to principle. (Luth. Cycl., 331.) 
Similarly Mann: "Whilst tolerant towards those of other convictions, they were, 
however, neither indifferent nor unionistically inclined, and never conformed 
Lutheranism to any other form of Christianity, though in their days the pressure in 
this direction was heavy." (I, 318.) It is true that Muhlenberg wanted to be and 
remain a Lutheran, but in such a way that he did not challenge the justification of the 
Reformed with their special doctrines, communicated with them in a way in which 
the frank and necessary confession of Lutheran truths was decidedly too brief in 
relation to the Reformed errors, and did not practically deny the Reformed brotherly 
fellowship and recognition. Nor can it be denied that by such fellowship with the 
sects Muhlenberg himself spoiled and spilled much of the blessing which God had 
intended for the Lutheran Church through him. Like Wrangel, Muhlenberg seems to 
have believed that there were no essential differences in doctrine between the 
Lutherans and the Episcopalians. Yes, as by the Swedes, so also by the German 
Hallensians, a union of the Lutherans with the Episcopalians seems to have been 
seriously considered at times. Already on the sea voyage Muhlenberg held services 
according to the Book of Common Prayer. (322.) Of December 28, 1742, 
Muhlenberg writes: "In the afternoon | visited the English preacher from the 
Episcopal Church. He was very friendly, and said that he had always cultivated good 
friendship with our Lutheran brethren, the Swedish gentlemen missionaries, and 
wished to do likewise with me." (267.) In 1743 Muhlenberg showed himself willing to 
communicate with the Re 
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The Archbishop asked the formed people to build a church together, if they wanted 
to bear their share of the costs. (272.) From New York Muhlenberg reported in 1751: 
"On May 31st [I] visited Mr. Barclay, the most distinguished preacher of the English 
Church, whom the Archbishop has appointed Commissario in the Province of New 
York .. .. The Low German Reformed have at present four preachers. | visited the 
eldest of the same, Mr. du Bois, who received me kindly. After this, | also visited the 
youngest preacher of the Reformed Dutch Ministerio. The third gentleman of this 
college | visited likewise; he, together with his wife, held beautiful and edifying 
discourses, that | was quite pleased." (421.) "On the 28th of June | visited for the first 
time Mr. Pemberton, preacher of the English Presbyterian congregation. He was 
very much pleased with my encouragement, and said that he had received a letter 
from the Presbyterian preacher, Mr. Tennent, of Philadelphia, wherein my name was 
reported, and he was advised to keep company with me. He came at once to speak 
of the well-beloved Professor Francken, and said that he had read several of his 
Latin writings. We had, by the way, one and other edifying conversations. At parting 
he requested that | should like to visit him often." (422.) "July 22, | went with my host 
to the oldest Reformed preacher, who received us kindly. In the afternoon we visited 
an elder of our congregation. In the evening the younger Reformed preacher visited 
me." "On the 23rd | preached again in Low German on the beginning of the 5th 
chapter of Matthew. The two Reformed preachers were present, and a large crowd." 
(425.) "On August 17, [I] preached a sermon of repentance and confession; the 
church was full of Lutherans and Reformed, the young preacher also joining in." "On 
the 21st of August, the members of the congregation residing in the neighborhood, 
and some Reformed neighbors, also some friends from New York, assembled and 
heard my farewell sermon there." (428 f.) "On May 11, our Low German 
‘parishioners' and Reformed neighbors living in the vicinity were invited to attend an 
edification hour." (434.) "In the afternoon | took leave of the younger Reformed 
preacher." "Tuesday morning at six o'clock the Reformed Pastor Schlatter came to 
my house and embraced me after the old unfeigned friendship and love." (439.) "In 
the evening | was called to the six Reformed preachers who had arrived. | went up 
to them, and welcomed them with the words: ‘Behold, | send you as sheep in the 
midst of wolves; but be wise as serpents, and without falsehood as doves!’ On the 
30th of July | was brought to the pious English merchant, because he had some 
bright souls with him. They sang a psalm, read a chapter from an edifying book, and 
compelled me to pray in conclusion. 
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The dear souls then went home again, and | stayed with him until eleven o'clock 
and had quite an amusing and edifying discourse with him and his godly wife". (440.) 
Praising Episcopalian Richard Peters as a "moderate theologus" who had a 
"catholic spirit," Muhlenberg reported in 1760, "The 9th and 10th of August [I] had 
a visit at Providence from the venerable Mr. Richard Peters, country secretary, 
agent of Mr. Proprieteur, and President of the Academy in Philadelphia. He attended 
our German service in the morning, testified to great pleasure in it, and in the 
afternoon preached English very thoroughly and edifyingly before a large 
congregation." (516.) After his move to Philadelphia in 1761, Muhlenberg wrote: "On 
Monday, the 16th of March, [I] wanted to leave the city again in silence, but was 
accompanied by Provost Wrangel as well as some of the elders, and by the former 
to Father Slatter, where we were lovingly entertained and lodged overnight." (380.) 
Of Easter Monday, 1762, at Barren Hill, Muhlenberg reports, "After my sermon, Mr. 
Parson Slatter added a short exhortation, and inculcated still more that which they 
had already heard." (517.) "Monday, the 25th of May, | went out in the morning to 
visit some English friends. When [I] had to pass by the English High Church at 
eleven o'clock, [I] was called into the English parsonage and came among a 
numerous assembly of the venerable English missionaries, who were just holding 
their annual synodal meeting. They took me into the church, did me undeserved 
honor, and suffered me to attend their session as a friend and witness." (380.) On 
May 21, 1762, Muhlenberg noted in his diary, "At noon [I[ was with Mr. R., who told 
me with joy that Mr. D. and Provost Wrangel, together with the new Swedish 
preacher, Mr. Wicksel, and the Reformed preacher, Mr. Slatter, had been there 
yesterday, as on Himmelsahrt day, and had preached gloriously and edifyingly in 
the new church once in German and once in English before large assemblies." 
(383.) In his report of the Synod in October, 1763, Muhlenberg writes: "In the 
evening Mr. D. Wrangel took me to Mr. Whitefield, and we invited the same in the 
name of the minister, at the same time also the rector of the High Church, who was 
present. He promised, if he were well, to attend next Tuesday." (383.) "Mr. P. 
Handschuh had a Reformed Kindbetterin to bury, and to do the funeral sermon in 
the old Reformed church." (384.) "After the service Mr. D. Wrangel, Mr. P. 
Handschuh, and three Trustees went to Mr. Whitefield, and asked if he would attend 
our Examination in Church to-morrow morning, and put a word to the children's 
hearts. Answer, Yes, if his infirmity would permit, and it were God's gracious will." 
(384.) "Mr. Whitefield 
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went up to the pulpit, made a hearty, vigorous prayer, turned from it to the children, 
and delivered a condescending discourse of pious children from the Old and New 
Testaments, and some recent examples which happened in his time, with tears and 
hearty emotion, also afterwards inculcated the parents with their duty." (384.) "The 
preachers and still remaining deputies, elders and principals dined at noon in the 
schoolhouse, and old Mr. Tennent presided and refreshed us with edifying 
discourse." (385.) "At 4 o'clock in the afternoon Mr. George Whitefield paid a visit to 
our ministerio in the schoolhouse, took a farewell in a movable manner, and 
commended himself to our intercession in prayer before the throne of grace." (385.) 
When Gerock dedicated his new church in New York in 1767 "under the assistance 
of various High German and English Protestant ministers and teachers," Muhlenberg 
and Hartwick also preached. (444.) When Muhlenberg dedicated his new Zion 
Church on June 25, 1769, the professors of the Academy and the Episcopalian and 
Presbyterian preachers were invited. The report says: "The second English 
preacher, Mr. Duchee, had made the beginning with readings of the English prayers, 
but the Mr. Prorector of the Academy had done a prayer directed to the 
circumstances, and the Mr. Commissarius Peters had preached an excellent sermon 
on the English Canticle, Luk. 2, whereupon the Rector Muhlenberg, in the name of 
the corporation and congregation, thanked the distinguished congregation in English 
for their willingness and friendship to do honor to this newly built church and to hold 
a service in it. On the 27th of May, 1770, Whitefield also preached, also by invitation 
issued." (518.) In order to be able also to marry in Virginia, Peter Muhlenberg had 
himself episcopally ordained in England in 1772, without any disapproval from his 
father or protest from the Synod. Urged to do so by the Presbyterian pastor Tennent, 
Muhlenberg preached twice in Charleston in 1774 in the Presbyterian church. (578.) 
At Savannah he preached in the Union church of the Reformed preacher Zibli, and 
had pleasure in the preaching of a Methodist in the Lutheran church there. (518.) At 
the consecration of the church at Pikestown in 1775, Muhlenberg preached in 
German, and the Episcopalian Currie in English. 

26. Muhlenberg still experiences the consequences of unionism. Thus, 
Muhlenberg's intercourse with the sects was not without reprehensible unionism. 
And even where it did not come directly to religious warfare, the confession of 
Lutheran truth seems to have been almost entirely absent. The fraternal intercourse 
with the Reformed took place throughout, as it seems, from the presupposition and 
the understanding that one did not touch the crux of the doctrines of distinction, 
which, however, is tantamount to a denial for Lutherans. Thus, Muhlenberg set an 
example that 
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The more so because he was held in the highest esteem and honored like a father 
in the eyes of his Synod comrades, the more pernicious his effect must have been. 
Where such unionism must lead, moreover, was already before the eyes of the 
Swedes. And that Muhlenberg also suspected where the journey was leading is 
shown by the warning he gave Voigt in 1783 not to let a Methodist preacher into the 
pulpit. (516.) Muhlenberg also experienced the first fruits of his love affair with the 
Reformed, when on June 6, 1787, four months before his death, Franklin College 
at Lancaster was solemnly opened as a German college and joint preaching 
institution for Lutherans, Reformed and other sects, with the participation of the 
entire Synod, by a service in which H. E. Muhlenberg preached the sermon. Franklin 
College was to be the name of the institution in recognition of the virtues and merits 
of Benjamin Franklin, who had contributed £200 to the upkeep of the school. The 45 
trustees consisted of 15 each of Lutherans, Reformed, and members of other sects. 
The principal was to be taken alternately from the Lutheran and Reformed churches. 
The first Trustees included Helmuth and other Lutheran pastors. Of the first four 
teachers, two were Lutherans, P. H. E. Muhlenberg (first director) and P. 
Melsheimer. (515.) We are not among those who wish to diminish the merit of 
Muhlenberg. But the watchword of the Lutheran Church of America must not be, 
"Back to Muhlenberg!" but, "Back to Luther! Back to full Lutheran earnestness in 
doctrine and practice!" 

27. Degeneration of the Mother Synod. As late as 1866 the Pennsylvania 
Synod justified its intercourse with the Reformed Synod as "an institution instituted 
by the fathers in the days of Muhlenberg and Schlatter." In good opinion, out of false 
love, Muhlenberg had at times sat down on a bench with Reformed men and stood 
in the same pulpit. In so doing he had denied the truth, which is intolerant inasmuch 
as it always and everywhere refuses to acknowledge error. Indifferentism, then, has 
ever and ever proved the mortal enemy of Lutheranism. So also in the Pennsylvania 
Synod. Lutheranism, which already under Miihlenberg no longer felt itself to be the 
only one entitled, soon began to defend itself as being entitled after all, then to 
excuse its existence in America, then to be ashamed of itself, then to publicly deny 
itself, and finally to fight itself and justify its opposite, sectarianism. Muhlenberg had 
lived to see the beginning of the end when Franklin College opened. More and more 
rapidly now the dance went downhill. From the new ministerial order of 1792 the 
confession of Lutheran symbols was expunged. When the ministry of New York 
under Quitman became rationalistic, there was no remonstrance, protest, or Auf- on 
the part of the Pennsylvania Synod and its pastors. 
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Elevation of the ecclesiastical community. Of course, men like Helmuth and J.F. 
Schmidt still complained about the "indifference and contempt of the salutary 
doctrine in the great hour of temptation that now befalls the world,” by which they 
meant rationalism. But instead of returning to Lutheran fidelity, they entrenched 
themselves behind the German language. Unbelief, for which indifferentism and 
unionism had long since not only cleared the way, but which it had also itself initiated, 
had made its public entry into the New York ministry at the same time as English. In 
Pennsylvania, therefore, it was decided in 1805 that this ministry must remain a 
German-speaking body. The consequences were unpleasant battles with losses for 
the Lutheran Church and the eventual victory of English Lutheranism. In this struggle 
the Germans sought strength in the fellowship with the Reformed, which became 
more and more intimate. They now boasted that Luther and Zwingli had opened the 
eyes of the world! In the end it was only one faith, one baptism, one supper, however 
different the insights of the Lutherans and the Reformed might be! (539.) The 
"Evangelische Magazin unter der Aufsicht der Deutsch-Evangelisch-Lutherischen 
Synode," which appeared in 1812, and to whose editors the Synod elected Pastors 
Helmuth and Schmidt, had not the purpose of representing Lutheranism, but of 
helping up the German language. In the preface of the first volume it said: "Our 
enterprise would be immensely promoted if the brethren of other religious 
denominations would embellish it with their pious contributions and also seek to 
collect subscriptions. The brethren of the Moravian Unity have in both cases made 
known to us their satisfaction with this imperfect work, and we are fully assured of 
their continued love in this respect." (544.) In the jubilee year of 1817, the Synod 
resolved to celebrate the Reformation feast jointly with the Reformed and 
Episcopalians. Bishop White of the Episcopal Church, in his reply of October 14, 
1817, to Father Lochmann, says: with pleasure he accepts the invitation to the 
Reformation celebration. "This occasion must, of course, be the more welcome to 
me on account of the agreement in doctrine which has always been considered as 
subsisting between the Lutheran churches and the Church of England, the mother 
of that of which I am a minister." (Jacobs, A History, 356.) At Frederick, Md. 
preached D. F. Schaffer: it was strange that Luther and Zwingli "both agreed with 
each other in all their views, except perhaps on one point of no great importance." 
At this the congregation sang, "Luther! Zwingli! Joined with Calvin! From error's 
sin The Church to free Restored religious liberty." At Yorktown the choir sang, 
"Zwingli came and Calvin, Joined in Christ's mind And spread light and salvation 
Blessed in their part." (G. 667 f.) The new Agenda, of which the Synod was 
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1818 decided that it would be introduced in the congregations of the ministry, also 
sought to satisfy rationalists. Of the baptismal forms, two no longer contained a 
profession of faith. From the confirmation form the confession of faith in the Lutheran 
Church had been erased. Of the communion forms, two had the uniate offering 
formula, "JEsus saith," etc. The second form contained an invitation to all "who 
recognize JEsum as their Savior and are determined to be his faithful followers. You 
are welcome at this feast of love". Rationalistically, the second funeral form 
sounded. From the ordination forms the commitment to the Lutheran confession had 
been erased. (G. 669 f.) Synod 1818 also appointed a committee to negotiate with 
Reformed congregants how best to establish Franklin College to educate young 
people for the preaching ministry for both churches. This committee included 
Endress, a student of Helmuth and one of the leading spirits of the ministry, who, 
referring to the Formula of Concord, declared, "Thank God it has never been 
universally adopted by the Lutheran Church. | would have both my hands burned 
off before | signed that instrument." The following year the Synod resolved to give 
$100 if the Reformed Synod would do a similar thing, as well as to appoint a 
committee to draw up a plan with a committee of the Reformed Synod to a seminary 
at Lancaster. (683 f.) Yes, plans were already being considered by distinguished 
men of the Synod for the "general union of our Church in this country with the 
Protestant Reformed Church." And probably only as a means to this end was 
considered by many the union of all Lutheran Synods into one General Synod, also 
proposed by the Pennsylvania Synod in 1818 and now zealously pursued. Grabner 
writes: "Once all the Lutherans had been united into an overall organism and had 
become accustomed to marching together, then one might well experience that, 
once the command to the great union would go forth, the entire Lutheran people, 
who were single, would march in stately procession over to where Schober's 
morning star beckoned." Immediately at Harrisburg in 1818, then, the Pennsylvania 
Synod resolved "that the officers of the Synod should be a committee of 
correspondence to initiate, where possible, a union with the other Evangelical 
Lutheran Synods." (684 p.) But when the union planned with the Reformed seemed 
to many to be endangered by the General Synod which came into being in 1820, 
the Pennsylvania Synod withdrew from the union (1823). Jacobs writes, "The form 
of the opposition [to the General Synod] was that the General Synod interfered 
with the plans that had been projected for a closer union with the Reformed, and 
the establishment of a Lutheran-Reformed theological seminary." (A History, 361. 
357 k.) 
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28. Failure to raise up preachers. The lack of capable pastors and teachers 
was from the beginning the greatest obstacle to the expansion and proper flourishing 
of the Lutheran Church in America. The error of the later Definite Platform 
theologians also had its reason in the fact that Schmucker and others had received 
their theological education in Princeton and other non-Lutheran schools, as D. Mann 
already judged in 1856 in his Plea for the Augsburg Confession. Even before 1727 
there were more than 50,000 Germans in Pennsylvania. Benjamin Franklin 
expressed fear in 1751 that the "Palatine Boors" would Germanize Pennsylvania. In 
1749, more than 12,000 German emigrants arrived. By 1750 there were 80,000 
Germans in Pennsylvania, nearly half the population of the state. Of these, over 
40,000 were considered Lutherans. In 1811, however, when this number had already 
increased considerably, the Pennsylvania Synod had only 64 pastors: 34 ordained, 
26 licensed, and 4 catechists. The number of pastors who had come from Germany 
had been increased by those who had made their studies with pastors in America 
and elsewhere. Thus Chr. Streit and Peter Muhlenberg had been taught by Provost 
Wrangel and Father Muhlenberg; Muhlenberg's pupil was also J. van Buskerk. H. 
Moller, D. Lehmann, and others had studied under Kunze, and J. Géring under 
Helmuth. Lochmann, Endretz, J. G. Schmucker, Miller, and Batis were also pupils of 
Helmuth. From Franklin College came H. A. Muhlenberg (later eminently active in 
politics) and B. Keller. Later some went to Princeton and other Reformed schools to 
prepare for the Lutheran preaching ministry! The inadequate preparation led to the 
often pernicious licensing system that became a permanent fixture in Pennsylvania 
and other states. The longer, the more pressing was the question, "Where will our 
children get preachers?" Added to this was the fact that imported preachers were no 
longer patching into the ever more rapidly English environment. Moreover, Halle and 
the other German universities had become rationalistic. Already in the fifties 
Muhlenberg had thought of building an orphanage and combining with it a teacher's 
and preacher's seminary, and in 1749 he had also bought land for this purpose. He 
had repeatedly written to Halle that without a seminary in America, the "almost 
innumerable number of German Lutherans" would not be adequately supplied with 
preachers. (G. 504.) Under Kunze an institution was founded in 1773, but it was 
closed again during the War of Independence for lack of funds. Kunze, Helmuth, and 
Schmidt now placed their hopes in the "German Institute" of Pennsylvania 
University, where Lutherans were employed from 1779 to 1822. Helmuth taught 
here every day from 8 to 12 and from 2 to 
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5 o'clock. Lutheran pastors did not come out of it, however; because theology was 
not on the timetable. Kunze writes: "In Philadelphia | was a professor of Oriental 
languages, but had hardly six pupils, of whom | still doubt whether any will study 
theology . . . . And if some did want to become theologians, who was to teach them? 
In Philadelphia we had not an hour to give for that purpose." Helmuth and Schmidt 
wrote in 1785: "Nothing is more dear to us preachers than a German educational 
institute in which the youth could be prepared for the actual service of the church. 
We do have a share in the local university, which we also make use of; but here only 
languages and philosophy are taught, while churches and schools are left empty- 
handed." Helmuth's letter to the Synod assembled at Lancaster in 1784 also testifies 
to the hopeless state of affairs: "We live, my brethren, in a sad period. My heart 
laments at the frightful ruin of poor Christendom; | convincingly gladly declare myself 
complicit that God seems to hide his face from us, and to leave the door open to the 
lying spirit to destroy the vineyard of Christ. You will see from the Relation sReportj 
from Halle, how the swine are ravaging the garden of Christ in Germany. . . . One 
more thing, my dearest brethren: what is to become of our congregations in the 
future? Where shall we get preachers to fill our lack, which will increase from time to 
time? From Germany? Perhaps a secret Arian, Socinian, or Deist? For all this shit is 
buzzing outside. Nay, take heed. None from Germany, as it now stands; ourselves 
we must lay hands on; God will demand it of us, and make us and our children pay, 
if we do not make up and dare something for the salvation of immortal souls." But 
how did they now seek to create Hilse? Franklin College was founded in fellowship 
with the Reformed and other sects! Among the trustees of the institution were 
Helmuth and other Lutheran pastors, and in their appeal to the Lutheran 
congregations it says: "Where will you finally get preachers and schoolmasters, if you 
do not let your children study? . . . Do you think that your churches and schools will 
stand like this? Either your descendants will have to be satisfied with the worst people 
or give up language and religion; and you have laid the foundation for this and 
brought a grave sin upon yourselves. . . . Look, dear friends, the way things have 
gone in some places up to now, the German church system cannot possibly exist. 
The churches you already have will be deserted in a few years, and what will then 
become of the increased number of Germans among you? Yes, how many regions 
are not now already where the inhabitants may not hear a sermon in six to eight 
weeks, where the poor youth grow out like savages." 
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(G. 513 ff. 530.) The Synod of 1818 also placed its hopes in Franklin College, which, 
however, led a miserable existence, and finally passed into the sole possession of 
the Reformed. The great need was indeed felt; but the right way out was known, not 
wanted. The fault: the stinginess of the congregations and the lack of initiative and 
Lutheran earnestness among the pastors. 


lV. Lutherans in the Southern States. 


29. Lutherans in South and North Carolina. In South Carolina, Bolzius 
conducted the first church service. In Orangeburg Co. where colonists from 
Germany and Switzerland settled in 1735, D. GieBendanner arrived with new 
immigrants in 1737, but died as early as 1738. He was succeeded by his son, who 
was ordained by the Presbhterians, and in 1749 by the Bishop of London, by which 
Orangeburg was lost to the Lutheran Church. The Lutherans at Charleston, S. C., 
were gathered into a congregation by J. G. Friedrichs in 1755. He was followed by 
Wartmann in 1759, Martin in 1763 (consecrated the church there begun in 1759), 
Hahnbaum in 1767, Daser in 1770, Martin again in 1774, and J. K. Faber in 1787. 
In 1787 the two Reformed and five Lutheran preachers together with their 
congregations (9 Lutheran and 6 Reformed) united to form a Corpus evangelicum: 
"Unio ecclesiastica of the German Protestant Churches in the State of South 
Carolina", with Daser as Senior Ministerii and a governing and judicial Directory. 
Grabner: "The lack of preachers has also made this Lutheran field, with its not 
inconsiderable number of ecclesiastical plantings, on which preachers could have 
grown if need be, for the most part a desert again." (605.) - The Germans in North 
Carolina were mostly from Pennsylvania. The congregation in Salisbury (which 
existed as early as 1768, and soon built a church), that in Rowan Co. and that in 
Mecklenburg Co. asked for help in 1771 by an embassy to England, Holland and 
Germany. Sent to them in 1773 were D. A. Ruessmann (t 1794) and teacher J. 
Arends, who was soon pastor. D. Chr. Bernhardt came in 1787, C. Storch in 1788, 
also A. Réschen (who returned to Germany in 1800). The books which now came 
from Germany smelled of rationalism, especially the catechism which Velthusen of 
Helmstedt had written for North Carolina. The degeneration among the pastors in 
North Carolina is evidenced by the ordination of R. J. Miller to the Episcopalian 
confession in 1794. The Synod of North Carolina, which grew rapidly, and in 1813 
received 19 congregations, held its first meeting at Salisbury, May 2, 1803, in which 
the pastors J. Arends, J. Miller, C. Storch, and Paul Henkel participated, besides the 
deputies. 
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30. Unionism of the North Carolina Synod. From the beginning, the articles 
of the Synod made no mention of the Lutheran Confession. At the 1804 meeting a 
Reformed preached the sermon. It was decided in 1810 that every pastor was 
allowed to serve the Lord's Supper to people of other faiths. Furthermore: "Since it 
is visible that in our days revivals arise through three-day preaching, and such a thing 
is to be desired among our fellow believers, it was decided on the suggestion of Mr. 
Philipp Henkel to make a trial in all our parishes in the following spring. In the same 
year the synod had the Herrnhuter G. Schober ordained. The longer, the more pulpit 
and communion fellowship, Reformed doctrine and Methodist enthusiasm took over 
in it, as in the other Lutheran synods of that time. It is true that the Synod of 1817 
declared that it would continue to be called "Lutheran" in the future and was 
enthusiastic about the anniversary of the Reformation. At the same time, however, 
with reference to the Community Hymnal published by Schaffer and Maund in 
Baltimore, it decided: "We hereby offer our heartfelt thanks to the aforementioned 
gentlemen and are pleased that we can fully endorse the above-mentioned 
recommendations for church and private use in all our congregations. And we 
faithfully beseech the God of love and harmony to crown the same with blessings in 
his kingdom and temple." It was further resolved that the English Agende, introduced 
by Quitman in New York, "be adopted as one of our Symbolic Books, and as such 
be anemphed for use." The Jubilee pamphlet A Comprehensive Account of the Rise 
and Progress of the Blessed Reformation, etc., written by Schober, was also 
approved by the Synod in 1817, and published by itself, as it "will give a clear 
understanding to the side Christians what the Lutheran Church is." In this writing, 
however, Schober not merely denies the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord's Supper and 
of absolution, but also makes the statement: | know the doctrine of the Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, and Baptists. "Among all classes of those who worship 
JEsum as God, | see nothing of importance to prevent a cordial union." (G. 647 ff.) 

31. The leaders of the North Carolina Synod, Storch, Schober, Jakob and 
Daniel Scherer, Miller, and others, were all in favor of a union of all churches into 
one American national church, regardless of doctrinal differences. What could be 
more pleasant and more to be desired in the world, they declared in 1820, than "to 
procure a general union with all religious parties throughout the land, that the glorious 
promise might be fulfilled: that all might be made one flock, all under one shepherd." 
(Tenn.-B. 1820, 25.) As a step towards this goal, Schober in particular considered 
the 
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plan for the formation of a Lutheran General Synod, which the Pennsylvania Synod 
had invited the other Lutheran synods to consider at its 1819 meeting in Baltimore. 
To enable the North Carolina Synod to make this participation, its own meeting was 
announced by its officers five weeks earlier, and Schober was sent by this so-called 
"untimely Synod," which made much bad blood and gave occasion for the split in 
1820, as its delegate to Baltimore, where he also played a prominent part in the 
adoption of the "draft plan" for the formation of the General Synod. (Tenn.-Ber. 1820, 
49.) At the same "untimely synod," David Henkel, for presenting to his congregations 
-the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord's Supper, etc., was charged with teaching 
transubstantiation, and was also declared guilty by the synod, and demoted to six 
months catechist. The Tennessee Report of 1820 states, "He [David Henkel] should 
be restored to his former degree in the teaching office only on condition that if, after 
the lapse of six months, sufficient written evidence were brought to Mr. President that 
there was peace in his congregations, and no considerable complaint against him 
from others, especially from the Reformed (presumably the Presbyterians are meant), 
the President would be empowered to grant him candidate authority until the next 
Synod." (18.) The same report reads, "We have written testimony, that when a 
scripture was read at the said untimely synod, wherein it was said, that the humanity 
of JEsu Christ was received into the Godhead, and that therefore he had all the divine 
attributes: so the president [Storch] said he could not believe such. But when it was 
said that it was the doctrine of the Bible, the same answered, "If five hundred Bibles 
said it, yet he would not believe it For which the same has never with our knowledge 
been called to account." (20.) 

32. The "Dispute Synod" of 1820. At this meeting it came to unedifying 
appearances’ and disputes and finally to the break between the majority, which 
decided for the connection to the General Synod, and the minority, which fought this 
connection and reproached the leaders with false doctrine and denied Lutheranism. 
about the occurrences at this meeting the mentioned report lets itself be heard among 
other things. The old officials could have thought so far themselves [to see their 
arbitrary action concerning the untimely Synod], but the inclination to establish the 
General Synod and a union with all religious parties, especially with the 
Presbyterians, was so great that it outweighed everything else [to prevent the schism], 
in that one declared and wanted to claim that it was impossible that, once someone 
was right, the other would not be right. 
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that he could fall from the grace of God again. Another denied what our catechism 
and the 2nd and 9th articles of the Augsburg Confession teach about baptism. 
Another was offered to prove from his own handwriting that he denied the doctrine 
of the 10th Article of Holy Communion as it teaches. It was offered that the letter 
should be read aloud; but our opponents did not consent to this. A book was also 
presented to him, and a passage therein was shown to be read, which the blessed 
Luther himself teaches of it. He closed it and pushed it away from him in great 
displeasure. Another of them asked, "Can | not also be a [Presbyterian] elector of 
grace, and yet a Lutheran?’ For he believed that the doctrine of electing grace could 
be proved from the Bible. He was answered, 'If he believes what the electors of 
grace believe, he belongs to them, and there let him go, he is no concern of ours.'- 
Therefore we believed to be always the more assured that they were not true 
evangelical Lutheran preachers, which we also told them freely." (24 f.) The 
Tennessee report also spreads about the rapture of regeneration by anxious crying, 
communal praying, and by exerting all the powers of body and soul, which was 
rampant in the North Carolina Synod. (32 f.) 

33. "The Lutheran" on the schism in the North Carolina Synod. The first 
Lutheran assessment of the division in the North Carolina Synod that we know of, 
and which is also correct in all essential points, is found in the "Lutheran" of June 5, 
1855, where Th. Brohm, after his visit to the Tennessee Synod, thus writes: "German 
Lutheran congregations had already formed in the state of North Carolina in the last 
half of the previous century. Towards the year 1798, the first attempts were made to 
unite these congregations, together with their pastors, by means of an orderly 
synodal union; but as a result of the departure of several of the pastors, the church 
system there fell into disrepair. When, however, after some years the congregations 
began to increase again, the first foundation was laid for the Lutheran Synod of North 
Carolina in 1803. Paul Henkel was one of its first founders. The beginning was weak, 
but the good cause found progress. Lutheran congregations also sprang up in 
Virginia, South Carolina, and Tennessee, which affiliated themselves with the said 
synod. As most of the pastors there had come from Pennsylvania, there was also a 
cordial harmony between the Pennsylvanian Synod and that of North Carolina. By 
degrees, however, Satan sowed tares among the wheat. In the midst of the Synod 
two opposing tendencies were formed; one, to which the great majority belonged, 
was that which later found its expression and embodiment in the General Synod, 
and is too well known to readers as 
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The other was the strict and genuine Lutheran direction, to which, of course, only a 
small minority adhered. It was by this majority, in concert with some influential voices 
of the Pennsylvanian Synod, that the idea of a General Synod was first brought to 
light, which, according to its intention, should unite not only the various Lutheran 
Synods of the country, but also, where possible, other religious parties. While the 
upright Lutherans saw nothing but mischief coming from this General Synod, the 
majority enthusiastically conceived that unfortunate plan, and in order to be able to 
carry it through, unhampered by the party of the strict Lutherans, the friends of the 
General Synod held a Synodal Assembly in 1819 at an unlawful time, and without 
having given notice to all preachers, especially those of Tennessee. Deputies were 
elected to the Pennsylvanian Synod to be held in Baltimore, at which the plan of the 
General Synod was to come to maturity, and in order to make one of the most 
determined opponents, the then still young David Henkel, as harmless as possible, 
he was suspended from his office for six months, allegedly because he was spreading 
Roman Catholic doctrines, which, however, were basically nothing other than the pure 
Lutheran doctrines, especially of the power of baptism and the presence of the true 
body and blood of Christ in the Lord's Supper. At a synod held in Lincolnton, North 
Carolina, the following year, the members of the synod, dissatisfied with the previous 
year's decisions, demanded a proper investigation of the points in dispute; but the 
majority of the votes were invoked, and their decision was to be the end of the matter. 
The hostility to the Augsburg Confession, and especially to the doctrine of baptism 
and the Lord's Supper, as well as the inclination to unite with all religious parties, 
became more and more open. As the plan of the General Synod met with decided 
opposition from the strict Lutherans, the other party broke off the meeting and made 
a start for the General Synod. The pastors, six in number, who remained faithful to the 
Lutheran confession, henceforth met together and endowed the so-called Evangelical 
Lutheran Tennessee Synod." (11, 165.) 

34. Remonstrance on the part of the Tennessee Synod. In the report of the 
committee appointed by the Tennessee Synod, in 1824, to negotiate with the North 
Carolina Synod on doctrinal differences, the following remonstrances, quoted from 
their writings, are held against the latter: "1. "JEsus saith, without baptized; and 
further, he saith, "He that believeth not is damned"-that is, baptized or not baptized, 
faith makes us blessed? See the Committee's Appendix to the Proceedings of said 
North Carolinian Association, 1822, p. 4, § 2. The President [Storch] of said 
Association, in his English Review, p. 46, says: 'that only madmen (idiots) believe. 
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that the body of Christ may fill all space’. See also their ordinances of 1820, p. 18." 
(Tenn.-B. 1824, Appendix.) The Tennessee Synod, then, refused to attach the 
predicate "Lutheran" to the North Carolina Synod, and speaks of it as an association 
"which calls itself a Lutheran Synod." In its report of 1826, the Tennessee Synod 
declares "that we cannot possibly give the North Carolina connection that beautiful 
title [Lutheran]" because it had departed from Lutheran doctrine. (P. 7.) At the Synod 
of 1820, Storch and his kindred spirits claimed that they were "the right Lutherans." 
(Tenn.-B. 1820, 27. 31.) According to a letter of Ambrosius Henkel of March 24, 
1824, Riemenschneider judged, "The North Carolina Synod must have departed 
altogether not only from Lutheran [doctrine], but [also] from the very words of Christ, 
in that the other day | read in a book printed by the same the abominable words: 
Baptized or not baptized, faith makes us blessed. What else is it said but to declare 
baptism unnecessary? You would think these people were mad." 

35. The reform-minded Schober. The complaints against David Henkel 
mentioned above had reached Schober, the secretary of the Synod, in 1818. When 
David Henkel complained that his accusers were not named, Schober, who had 
never denied his Herrnhutsche views, answered him in a letter of October 20, 1818, 
in which he at the same time revealed his Reformed doctrinal position. Schober 
writes: "Your very long epistle proving that Christ is with His body everywhere 
present is excellent on paper, but not so on the pulpit, where seven-eighths of the 
hearers will gaze at the profound erudition and one-eighth of such as reason will 
shake heads at a_ thing to be believed, but not explainable, and to none will it 
effect conviction of the necessity of spiritual regeneration and of adopting Him as 
their God and Savior crucified." "I must assure you that creditable people of our 
own Church and the Reformed have not only heard you advance, that whosoever 
is baptized and partakes of the Supper wants no other and further repentance, 
but also that whosoever teaches other doctrine, he is a false teacher. This, my dear 
sir, is making people secure in forms and not in realities. How easy is it to go to 
heaven, for an adulterous heart to be absolved by Mr. Henkel, and as a seal to 
receive from Mr. Henkel the Sacrament, who by his few words made bread body 
and wine blood - and such a holy, divine body, without limitation of space, as is 
compelled to enter into all substances and beings, whether they will or not, so that 
a Belial, when he receives it, must thereby be made a heir of heaven. No, no, I 
cannot believe in such theories, and as I told you once at my home when you 
returned from Virginia, and asked me on_ that subject, so I think yet, and say 
that when 
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Mr. Henkel consecrates bread and wine, it is the body and blood of our Savior to 
such with whom he can unite; but to those who are not of pure heart and yet partake, 
and that with reverence, the spirituality of the true essence does not unite with their 
souls; they eat bread and wine, for they have not such a faith, love, and humility as 
enables them to be possessors of the divine essence. And those that partake without 
reverence, light-minded, and during the ceremony disdain the simplicity of the 
institution, mock and deride it, they bring judgment upon themselves for eating and 
drinking the consecrated elements, but not for partaking body and blood of Jesus, 
for they have not partaken thereof, God and Belial cannot unite. Do pray reflect 
deeply on the subject, and assure to all peace in heart, and those of contrite spirit 
that the Lord in the Sacrament will unite with them spiritually, and seal their 
heavenly inheritance. But invite them all to come and partake that revere the Savior 
as God, and assure them that if they approach with reverence, it may be made the 
means of beholding the condescending love of God ready to unite with them, and 
their own depravity, which will or may make them cry and, if pure in heart obtain 
mercy." Following the Reformed model, Schober, even later, was at pains to 
excoriate David Henkel as a closet papist because of his Lutheran doctrine of the 
Lord's Supper. In 1827 David Henkel therefore felt compelled to make the following 
declaration: "Mr. Schober has brazenly accused me of having taught that if someone 
had merely been baptized and had received Holy Communion, he would be blessed, 
and that | considered all those who insist on repentance and conversion to be 
enthusiasts and bigots. He further accused me of asserting the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of the transubstantiation of bread and wine in Holy Communion. He has also 
accused me of attempting to forgive people's sins in a pontifical manner. | deny all 
these accusations. | say they are falsehoods. If Mr. Schober will not come to a public 
interrogation and prove these accusations with reliable testimony, he cannot be 
considered otherwise than a calumniator (what can I otherwise agreeably to the 
truth call him but. a calumniator, or one who bears false witness against his 
neighbor). | do not believe that there is any one in the United States (at least | have 
not heard of any one) who teaches that if any one is merely baptized and goes to 
Holy Communion, that he is blessed without repentance. How childish some prove 
themselves by taking the trouble to refute this doctrine, which, after all, no one 
asserts! They fence with their own shadow! If the reader will take the trouble to read 
my English book, entitled, 'Answer to- Mr. Joseph Moore, the Methodist,’ ... he will 
be able to judge whether | have taught the doctrine with which | have been accused, 
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or whether | deny the doctrine of regeneration and of the effects of the Holy Spirit. 
Again, just as little as | believe the doctrine of the transubstantiation of the bread in 
the Lord's Supper, so little do | believe the doctrine of consubstantiation. Said book 
may satisfy the reader on this point also." (Tenn.-B. & Report 1827, 48.) 

36. Lutherans in Virginia, Maryland, Tennessee, Ohio. When New Bern in 
North Carolina was raided by Indians soon after its founding in 1710 (by 650 
Palatines and Swiss), twelve Lutheran families escaped to Virginia. Governor 
Spottwood assigned residences in Spottsylvania to the fugitives, who were later 
joined by other Germans. Gerhard Henkel is said to have been the first pastor here. 
He was followed in 1728 by J. C. Stéver, who in 1734 went to Europe for help, and 
from there in 1736 sent G. S. Klug to Virginia, where the latter worked until 1761 (on 
his plantation he also kept slaves). St6ver made the return in 1738, but died at sea. 
At Woodstock from 1772 to 1776 was Peter Muhlenberg, who, although he served 
almost only German Lutherans, was ordained as an Episcopal preacher so that he 
could perform state-approved marriage ceremonies. George Washington and Patrick 
Henry were among his friends. It is well known how in 1776, after his sermon, he 
dramatically threw off his surplice and stood before his congregation in a shining 
uniform as a colonel. It was not until 1805 that he was succeeded as pastor by J. N. 
Schmucker, who also preached Pennsylvania German. At Culpepper Schwarbach 
was licensed and had been Frank since 1775, on a three-year term. At Winchester 
Kaspar Kirchner began the building of a church in 1764. He was succeeded by Chr. 
Streit from 1785 to 1812, under whom also the church was completed by lottery in 
1786. Conferences held since 1793 led to the organization of the Maryland and 
Virginia Synod, which was consummated at Winchester, Va. on Oct. 11, 1820, by 10 
(?) pastors and 9 delegates. Nine years later at Woodstock the Virginia Synod was 
formed, and on September 20, 1841, the Southwest Virginia Synod. In the State of 
Ohio, the "General Conference of Lutheran Preachers" was founded on September 
14, 1818, with 15 pastors, who called themselves a synod as early as 1820. It came 
about with the participation of Paul Henkel, who had traveled through Ohio on his 
two-wheeled cart. Paul Henkel (1754-1825), who had studied under Krug and 
received ordination in Philadelphia in 1792, first developed a lively missionary activity 
in Virginia. From 1800 to 1805 he served congregations in North Carolina, where he 
also participated in the founding of the synod there in 1803. Returning to Virginia, he 
and his six sons established a printing office at Newmarket, which was devoted 
exclusively to the service of the old, genuine Lutheranism. The longer, the more the 
Henkels liberated themselves... 
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from the rampant indifferentism and unionism and came to a clear knowledge of 
Lutheran truth, while the existing Lutheran synods developed in the opposite 
direction and moved further and further away from Lutheranism, until there was a 
break in the North Carolina Synod in 1820 and a few months later (July 17) the 
formation of the Tennessee Synod. July), the Tennessee Synod was founded, which 
from that time on took up the fight against the fanatical, uniate, reformed and 
hierarchical unrest in all the other Lutheran synods of America at that time (about 
the Tennessee Synod, see V.). 

37. The Synod of Maryland and Virginia. This synod has played a prominent 
part in the General Synod from the beginning. In the Lutheran Cyclopedia, J. G. 
Butler writes: "The Luth. Observer, the Pastors' Fund, the Lutheran Ministers' 
Insurance League, the Missionary Institute, now Susquehanna University, were all 
born in this venerable Synod, which was also first to suggest the observance of 
Reformation Day. Lutherville and Hagerstown Female Seminaries are within its 
bounds. It has always been abreast of the most advanced, evangelical and catholic 
life of the Church, giving no uncertain sound upon the divine obligation of the 
Lord's day and against the saloon." (482.) Among the prominent pastors of this 
synod were J. D. and B. Kurtz, J. G. Morris, F. W. Conrad, S. W. Harkey, Theo, and 
C. A. Stork, D. F. Schaffer, C. Philip and C. Porterfield Krauth, S. S. Schmucker, H. 
L. Baugher, Sr, W. A. Passavant ssn, Ezra Keller. Ahead in this synod, however, 
marched many in laxism. Among the New Measure Men and enthusiastic revivalists 
were Harkey and B. Kurtz. Harkey proposed the publication of a monthly 
"Revivalist," but this was rejected by the Synod as "inexpedient." Kurtz caused a 
committee to be appointed to judge of the "New Measures"; but the matter was 
referred back to the committee. In 1844 the Synod resolved to adopt an "Abstract 
of the Doctrines and Practise of the Ev. Lutheran Synod of Maryland." By Baugher, 
B. Kurtz and Harkey, fourteen doctrinal articles were also passed, which included 
the following statements: "God has given to man, as a natural gift, the power of 
choice, and that whilst he is influenced, in his volitions by motives, he always 
possesses the ability to choose the opposite of that which was the object of his 
choice. God, in His providence and grace, places before man the evil and the good, 
urging him by the most powerful considerations to choose the latter and reject the 
former. When the sinner yields to God, that is regeneration." "There are but two 
sacraments, viz, Baptism and the Lord's Supper, in each of which truths essential 
to salvation are symbolically represented. We do not believe that they exert any 
influence ex opere operato, but only through the faith of the believer. Neither do 
the Scriptures warrant the belief that Christ is present 
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in the Lord's Supper in any other than a spiritual manner." "We do not receive 
them [Lutheran Symbols] as binding on the conscience, except so far as they agree 
with the Word of God." Spath, from whom the above sentences are taken, remarks 
further: "In 1846 the report was laid on the table and indefinitely postponed. The 
Observer of November 27, 1846, published the document ‘as a fair, honest 
exhibition of Lutheran doctrine and practise as understood in the latitude in which 
we reside.’ S. S. Schmucker was well pleased with the ‘abstract,' the forerunner of 
his own 'Definite Platform,’ in which he also refers to the 'abstract."" (I, 112 f.) On 
October 17, 1856, the Maryland Synod declared that everyone was at liberty to 
accept or reject the doctrines which the "Definite Platform" held to be erroneous 
in the Augsburg Confession, provided that the divine institution of the Sabbath was 
not thereby rejected and the doctrinal basis of the General Synod was not altered. 
(L. u. W. 1856, 382.) 


V. The Tennessee Synod. 


38. German Ev. Lutheran Conference of Tennessee. Although Tennessee 
is one of the smaller synods, there are many pleasant, instructive, edifying and 
interesting things to report from it. The first synodical report is entitled: "Report of 
the Proceedings of the First Conference of German Lutheran Preachers and 
Deputies, Held in the State of Tennessee, at Solomon's Church, Cove Creek, Green 
Co. on the 17th, 18th, and 19th of July, in the Year 1820." The conference was 
founded by Pastors Jacob Zink of Virginia, Paul Henkel of Virginia, Adam Miller of 
Tennessee, Philip Henkel of Tennessee, George Esterly of Tennessee, and David 
Henkel of North Carolina (but who was unable to attend the first meeting), and 19 
congregants, all from Tennessee. (Tenn.-Ber. 1820, 3.) The number of pastors and 
deacons had increased to 14 in 1827, to 32 in 1856, and to 40 in 1900. At present 
the Tennessee Synod numbers about 14,500 communicants in about 130 
congregations. The name "Synod" first appears in the English Report of 1825, and 
since 1827 in the Constitution. The first provision of the new body was that all 
proceedings should be "in the German language," and all reports likewise "issued 
in the German language." (4.) Religious instruction was also to be given to children 
in the German language. (9.) In a footnote it says: "The reason why we want to have 
an all-German speaking conference: We have learned from experience that where 
a conference is German-English speaking, one side or the other finds itself 
offended. If German is spoken, the English understand little of it, and often nothing 
at all. If English is sooken, many a German understands only half of the matter and 
therefore does not know how to judge. 
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in matters of the greatest importance. Moreover, for the time being there are very 
few English preachers who accept the doctrine of our church or wish to preach it. 
(4.) The same attitude is also shown by the following statement in the same report: 
The false Lutherans prefer to seek entrance among the "German churchmen," 
because from them "there is still the greatest contribution to the preservation of the 
teaching authority. It is the same with some Germans in our day, if they can preach 
something in English, and even if they have to dialect it out, they are filled with so 
much stupid pride that they would no longer preach anything in their mother tongue 
and would not care about the order of the church if it were not for the bread and good 
will of a few more stiff-necked Germans. They preach because they like to hear 
themselves. What true Englishmen are, who understand their language, such do not 
desire to hear, or only occasionally to pass the time. The Germans, therefore, have 
not to thank the good will of such gentlemen that they still serve them in their 
language and order." (31.) Thus Tennessee desired to be and remain a purely 
German Synod. But as early as 1821, it was resolved to hold an English-speaking 
conference annually in North Carolina, or in an adjoining State, but to be governed 
in all respects according to the fundamental constitution of the German Tennessee 
Synod. (1821, 9.) In the same year an English report of the proceedings had already 
appeared. As there were some members of the Synod present at the meeting of 
1826 who did not understand German, it was decided that during this meeting the 
secretary should act as interpreter, but that at the next meeting everything should be 
discussed in German for the first few days and then in English on the following days. 
(1826, 3.) The Synod of 1827 had before it conflicting petitions concerning the 
language question. (12. 14.) In the new constitution presented there and adopted in 
1828, the following provision was then included: "Every point or proposal that arises 
shall first be discussed in the German language, after which the same shall be done 
in the English language, if both German and English members are present. After all 
that is necessary on a subject has been presented, then the decision shall be made." 
(1828, 28; 1827, 23. 9.) More and more rapidly English took the upper hand in the 
following period, until finally German disappeared altogether from the Synod. (Cf. 
1831, 9; 1841, 8. 9.) After his visit to Tennessee, Brohm wrote in the "Lutheran" of 
January 2, 1855: "The Tennessee Synod, although of German origin, has 
nevertheless in the course of time lost its German element and become a purely 
English one." 

39. Origins of the Tennessean Synod. The founding of the Tennessean 
Synod was a protest against the planned 
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General Synod, specifically against the conditions at that time in the North Carolina 
Synod, to which the Tennessee pastors belonged until 1820. On March 14, 1820, 
Philip Henkel had written to his brother, "If I am spared, I shall attend synod. ... If 
the old ministers will not act agreeably to the Augsburg Confession, we will erect 
a synod in Tennessee." Meant are Storch, Schober, Jakob and Daniel Scherer and 
other pastors of the North Carolina Synod, who spoke the word of union with the 
sects and union with the General Synod, and did not want the testimony to Lutheran 
truth and decisiveness, such as the Henkels began to give, to arise. Dislike of 
confessional Lutheranism was already the real reason why in 1816 the North 
Carolina Synod refused ordination to the young but capable David Henkel, which 
even then almost resulted in the resignation of the Henkels and their deputies. The 
tension was heightened when the Synod of 1819 demoted David Henkel to catechist 
because he had preached transubstantiation and other Papist heresies, thus giving 
offense and annoyance to the "Reformed brethren," while he had only presented the 
Lutheran truth of the Lord's Supper. Much bad blood was caused by the fact that the 
officials had held this meeting of 1819 on their own authority and without sufficiently 
early notice five weeks before the constitutional time (hence called "untimely synod"), 
and this, on top of everything else, for the purpose odious to the minority of being 
represented by a delegate (to which Schober was also elected) at the meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Synod in Baltimore in the interest of forming a Lutheran General 
Synod. How great was the dissatisfaction with the unconstitutional conduct of the 
officials, as well as with the resolutions of the "untimely synod," is shown by the fact 
that the members of the synod, who would not or could not take part in the same 
(because notified too late), held synod five weeks later at Buffalo Creek, but under 
the "oak trees" (because Storch had refused them the use of the church), likewise, 
at which Philip Henkel was elected president, and now Bell and David Henkel were 
also ordained. (1820, 21.) When in 1820, at the so-called "Synod of Disputes," the 
majority decided in favor of union with the General Synod, the break occurred, and 
several months later the establishment of the Tennessee Synod. (15 ff.) In their 
report of 1820, the Tennesseans, in justification of their separation and union into an 
independent body, point out, among other things, the following: 1. The officials and 
some of the members of the North Carolina Synod had so declared and proved 
themselves that those who had left "could no longer regard them as true Lutheran 
preachers". (12. 15.) 2. The "untimely Synod" had declared the expulsion of a 
member in David Henkel's congregation to be void, without having the matter on the 
spot 
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and thus violated the rights of the congregation. (20.) The same congregation had 
not punished its president, Storch, when, referring to the Lutheran doctrine that 
Christ, as man, possessed all divine attributes, he publicly declared: He could not 
believe that; and if 500 Bibles said it, he would not believe it! (4) The Synod of 1820 
had declared the ordination of David Henkel "under the oak trees" to be invalid, and 
had issued a kind of excommunication against him. (22.) 5. The same assembly had 
refused to settle the disputes according to the Augsburg Confession and the Synodal 
Constitution, but had rather demanded par excellence that the minority submit to the 
majority. "But we thought," says the Tennessee Report of 1820 on this subject, "that 
the doctrine of the Augsburg Confession (being assured that it was to be proved by 
the doctrine of the Bible) should be of more weight with us than the voice of a majority 
of men who are contrary to the doctrine and order of our church." (23.) 6. The un- 
Lutheran debates made in Synod and elsewhere concerning baptism, the Lord's 
Supper, election of grace, conversion, and assurance of the state of grace, and also 
concerning union with all parties of religion, the Synod had left unobjected to. - The 
establishment of the Tennessee Synod was thus a solemn protest against synodical 
tyranny and unconfessional teaching in the Lutheran Church in America. In 1827, 
David Henkel wrote, "A very disagreeable discord has arisen between this body 
[Tennessee Synod] and the North Carolinian Synod. Prior to the year 1820, some 
members from these two Synods were in union. In that year the North Carolinian 
Synod entered into union with some other Synods in a General Synod. Such an 
institution was never before in the Lutheran Church, and the Tennessee Synod 
considers it detrimental to Christian liberty, and opening the way for innovations. 
This institution, together with the difference in regard to some fundamental doctrines 
in the Christian religion, are the essential causes of this discord." (1827, 32 ff.) 

40. Back to Luther and the Lutheran symbols! This slogan, though not in the 
same words, was first issued in America by the Tennessee Synod. Through diligent 
study of the symbols and the writings of Luther, the Tennesseans, especially the 
Henkels, had come to a clear understanding of Lutheran doctrine and practice, and 
thus at the same time to the certainty that, of all the doctrines in Christendom, it 
alone was in perfect accord with Holy Scripture. Salomon Henkel wrote on March 
13, 1828: "A week ago Mr. York was with us and brought Luther's complete writings 
with him. They are in 12 large folio volumes and cost $100. | bought the work from 
him." Going deeper and deeper into the Lutheran symbols and Luther's writings, and 
also other 
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The whole effort of the Tennesseans was to induce them to do this and to make it 
possible for them. In the printing press founded by Paul Henkel in Newmarket, 
writings were again published that breathed the Lutheran spirit: Agende, 
Gesangbuch, Katechismus, etc. And these were also eagerly coloured in the 
congregations, through agents employed by the Synod. The Augsburg Confession 
was attached to the first synodal report; other sermons by Luther and Arndt and an 
article of the Formula of Concord are attached. (1831, 11.) At the same time the 
Tennesseans were also earnestly anxious to make the Lutheran truth accessible to 
the English speakers by means of translations. Not only Agende and Gesangbuch 
appeared in English in Newmarket, but in 1829 Luther's Catechism with remarks by 
David Henkel, in 1834 the Augsburg Consession with preliminary remarks by Karl 
Henkel (already in 1827 David Henkel was commissioned to make a correct 
translation of the Augsburg Confession), in 1851 the whole Book of Concord, in 1854 
the second, improved edition of the same, in 1852 "Luther on the Sacraments" 
(translation of Luther's writings by Jos. Salyards and Salomon D. Henkel, 423 pages 
octavo), 1869 Luther's Epistle Sermons, the English publication of which had already 
been decided upon in 1855. (Cf. 1826, 7; 1830, 17; 1841, 15; 1855, 14.) By sucha 
return to Luther, however, the Tennessee Synod had at the same time come into the 
sharpest opposition to all the Lutheran Synods of that time, which were probably still 
called Lutheran, but in many of their members had long since become indifferentist, 
Uniate, Reformed, and Methodist, and were becoming more and more so. A certain 
Sam Blankenbecker wrote to David Henkel on March 1, 1824: "There are two sorts 
of Lutherans: the one sort believes that there is no doctrine right and pure but the 
Lutheran; the other sort thinks that also the Methodists, Presbyterians, and Baptists 
are equally right and pure; and such Lutherans are very hurtful to the others." It 
was this first class of Lutherans that came together to form the Tennessee 
Conference. It was the only synod at that time with a truly pure Lutheran heart and 
honest Lutheran countenance. And with reference to the damage and apostasy in 
the Lutheran synods, she did not mince words. She testified for the truth, against 
error. And words were matched by deeds. As was her teaching, so was her practice. 
One can understand, therefore, how the Tennesseans, with their "Back to Luther!" 
not only failed to find an understanding and sympathetic hearing in the existing 
Lutheran synods, but were shunned by them, ignored, despised, hated, envied, 
slandered, reviled, and ostracized. They were, after all, a standing, living protest 
against their apostasy from Lutheranism! The Tennesseans were then also 
denounced as the "Dispute Conference"; at the "Dispute Synod" they had been 
referred to; their doctrine had there been 
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cannot prove; they are false Lutherans; some of them have been excluded from the 
Synod; these, therefore, have no right to hold the teaching office; their Synod is not 
a legitimate one; the proceedings of it are invalid, etc. (1820, 22. 30; 1824, Appendix, 
3; cf. 1827, 43 ff.) All efforts of the Tennesseans to come to an understanding and 
agreement in the truth were, as David Henkel remarks, on the part of the other 
Synods "despised with silence." (1827, 6. 34.) In the Maryland Synod it was 
prophesied that "this Tennessee Synod would yet come to nought." (1825, 14.) Ina 
letter of January 23, 1826, to Solomon Henkel, S. Muhlenberg remarks that the 
Tennessee Synod "had not yet been recognized as a synod by the other Lutheran 
synods." General contempt and ostracism was the reward the Tennesseans reaped 
for their efforts to bring the Lutheran Church back from aberration and disgrace to 
Luther and the Lutheran symbols. In the "Lutheran" of June 5, 1855, Th. Brohm 
wrote: "In order to heal the sad rift, if at all possible, the Tennessee Synod, for a 
series of seven years, made repeated attempts to induce its opponents to converse 
on the points of doctrine in dispute. It made the fairest and most acceptable terms 
to its opponents. . . . But with a truly outrageous indifference ‘all these offers were 
obstinately scorned and rejected. The Synod of Tennessee also addressed several 
questions to the Pennsylvanian Synod to ascertain its views on the pending doctrinal 
controversy. But the latter did not even dignify the questioners with an answer. Thus 
repulsed on all sides and branded as a fanatical sect, the Synod of Tennessee, 
without being disturbed, quietly went its way; harmony and love prevailed among its 
members, and the number of congregations which joined them and desired 
preachers from them grew ever larger, so that the Synod was not able to satisfy all 
those who asked; their synodal resolutions are full of testimonies of a lively diligence 
on the part of the preachers to appropriate more and more fully the riches of the 
Reformation, and to make their congregations partakers of them." (11, 166.) 

41. Criticism of the so-called "draft plan." The formation of a Lutheran 
General Synod, warmly advocated by the Pennsylvania, North Carolina, and other 
Synods, was opposed by the Tennesseans with great earnestness and zeal, though 
not always without all lack of understanding. What they objected to the same is 
shown by the criticism, published in their first synodal report in 1820, of the "draft 
plan" which the Pennsylvania Synod had proposed in 1819 as a constitution for the 
general synod to be formed. Among the expositions here made: 1. Everyone would 
be required to study at the seminary planned by the General Synod in order to be 
recognized as a pastor. 2. from those eligible to vote would come. 
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for every lay delegate, two pastors. "It would therefore be in vain for a deputy to make 
the journey, except he wished to have the honor of being a servant to two masters at 
once." 3. The General Synod would arrogate to itself the exclusive right of introducing 
new books for public church use. 4. Luther's catechism, too, was to remain only until 
the General Synod introduced others. (5) According to the "draft plan," the General 
Synod could reject all doctrines of the faith and omit them altogether. (6) Neither the 
Augsburg Confession nor the Scriptures were said to be the foundation of the 
General Synod, and they were not mentioned at all in the "draft plan". (52 f.) 7. The 
General Synod would strive for dominion over all ministries, as shown by the 
sentence in the "Draft Plan": "But until the design or grant of the General Synod has 
been formally given for this purpose, no newly established body shall be recognized 
as a ministry, and no ordination granted by the same shall be recognized as valid 
among us." In this way one has liberty as far as the rope reaches! (54 f.; cf. 1822, 
10.) 8. The General Synod claimed the right "to state universally valid degrees in the 
office of preaching." "Catechist, candidate, dean, and pastor will no longer be 
enough; who knows whether something higher than bishop, archbishop, cardinal, or 
even pope will not have to come!" 9. Pastors would be given the right to appeal from 
the decision of their synod to the General Synod. "In this way, however bad a 
preacher may be, his trial may remain for years in controversy on his account; and if 
the witnesses cannot attend on account of too great a distance or other 
circumstances, he may at last win it [him] also. This makes the matter similar to a 
secular authority, as one appeals from a common court to a higher one." (10) "Such 
a spirit, desiring so much violence as is understood from this 'draft plan,’ cannot be 
trusted to rest, and will not seek further violence." (11) No one can vouch that this 
Lutheran General Synod will not later unite with the General Synods of the sects to 
form a National Synod, where the majority would then determine all doctrines and 
church customs. Such a national synod could then also change the Constitution of 
the United States and force everyone to follow this national religion, impose taxes, 
etc. (1820, 50 ff.) The Tennessee report of 1820 is accompanied by the reasons why 
some preachers in Ohio, influenced by Paul Henkel, rejected the "draft plan". (60 ff.) 
Among these are: 1. the fear of "falling into the hands of a strict hierarchy" by 
accepting the "draft plan," since they knew from church history that the papacy had 
also developed rapidly in a similar way. (64.) 2. The General Synod would soon 
become English, while yet the Ohio Synod, according to its ministerial order, "must 
remain a German-speaking ministry." (65.) 
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3) For each participation in the General Synod, the travel expenses would amount 
to $168. 4. since the "draft plan" was still subject to change, joining General Synod 
would mean, "as the common saying goes, ‘buying a cat in a bag." - From these 
concerns it is evident that Tennessee considered General Synod to be a body 
hierarchical in its constitution and thoroughly un-Lutheran in its doctrinal position. 
And this judgment was only too well founded, though not all their objections were 
equally stinging. 

42. Exhibitions on the "Basic Constitution" of the General Synod. The 
criticism of the "draft plan" had the consequence that in the "basic constitution" 
adopted by the General Synod at Hagerstown in 1820, the hierarchical trait was 
significantly weakened. How little, however, even this was sufficient for the 
Tennessee Synod is shown by the "Essay of the Committee appointed by the Synod 
to draw up the objections to the 'Basic Constitution’ of the General Synod" published 
in its second report. (1821, 8 ff.) Among the expositions here made, which were 
publicly issued in print by resolution of the Synod, are:- 1. That it is false for the 
"Basic Constitution" to assert that Christ left no special guide to His Church as to 
how it should be governed, and that here everything is decided by a majority of 
votes, as appears from Matt. 18:15-17; 1 Cor. 11:4-15; 1 Tim. 3:1-3; 1 Tim. 5:19-22; 
2 Tim. 2:3-6, etc. (2) The General Synod can only cause strife and confusion, since 
it is "a yoke of man's own devised statutes, and those who love Christian liberty 
cannot in good conscience be captivated with it." (17.) "But we maintain," it is said 
of Section V of the "Fundamental Constitution," "that the whole institution of this 
General Synod is nothing but mere human statutes. . . . Now they seek to bring the 
distinct synods under the yoke of these statutes of men, and to rule them according 
to the same." "It is by the statutes of men that the papacy has risen. Why should the 
way be opened to these again? How careful all individual synods should be that they 
do not impose human statutes on the Church, but always remember that they do not 
meet to prescribe new rules and statutes for the Church, but only to handle those 
which are contained in the Bible, and to make arrangements to spread them." (26.) 
3. Let the General Synod be Lutheran in name only. "This body shall bear the name 
of 'Ev.-Lutheran.' This it may well do, and yet not be Lutheran in essence. It is 
nowhere said in this whole fundamental constitution that neither the Augsburg 
Confession nor Luther's Catechism nor the Holy Scriptures should be the ground of 
the doctrine of this body. Yet it is well known that these have always been the ground 
of the Lutheran Church. Why is the 
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Basic Constitution entirely from it?" "If one had been in earnest to preserve and 
propagate the Evangelical Lutheran Church, one would also have been anxious to 
have our creeds fixed in the Basic Constitution. We can also prove that various 
members belonging to the General Synod have departed from the doctrine of the 
Augsburg Confession." (18.) 4. Membership is not limited in Article Il to Lutherans, 
so that Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists are not barred from joining. "But as it is 
said, "out of the distinguished Evangelicals," it is evident that all sects and parties 
may enjoy an equal right in the General Synod." "The fundamental constitution has 
given an open door for all sorts of sects and parties to creep into the Lutheran church 
and exterminate its doctrine." (20.) 5. According to Article Ill, 1, "no individual synod 
may issue or introduce books for public church use without first hearing the advice, 
opinion, and remembrance of the general synod on the subject." Thus the liberty in 
ceremonies, which the 7th article of the Augsburg Confession gave to the churches, 
was destroyed. "Why does one seek to rob the church of this liberty?" (21 f.) 6. ibid. 
(Ill, 1) On the one hand, freedom in ceremonies is robbed from the church, on the 
other hand, the introduction of a new confession of faith is permitted. "Here an 
opportunity is given to propose and introduce creeds. The Evangelical Lutheran 
Church has had a confession of faith for nearly three hundred years, namely, the 
Augsburg Confession. To this confession all Lutheran preachers are sworn at their 
ordination. Since nowhere in this whole fundamental constitution is it said that the 
Augsburg Confession shall be retained, and other creeds may be proposed, it is 
evident that the General Synod has it in its power to abolish the Augsburg 
Confession of Faith altogether, and to introduce a new and perverse one-and 
consequently to put all ordination oaths on the side." (22 f.) 7. According to Section 
V, 1, "no one should be oppressed on account of difference of opinion." "The 
question here is, of what opinion is it spoken? Answer: of doctrine; for it is said just 
before, ‘that the general synod, in complaints of doctrine’ etc. Now if no one is to be 
oppressed for difference of opinion, neither can anyone be punished nor expelled for 
false doctrine. Here is given an open door for any man to teach what he will, his 
opinion may be as wrong as it ever will. He might deny the holy Trinity of God [as 
Quitman and others did in the New York ministry], or defend any other damnable 
error; and under this fundamental constitution such a one could not be brought to 
account and punished; for he might always say, You have no right to oppress me for 
the difference of my opinion. 
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..to oppress you: | mean it thus, and my conscience teaches me to preach thus. 
This is food for the lukewarm spirit, since one is indifferent to which opinion, right or 
wrong, is asserted." (25 f.) 8. According to Section VIII, the General Synod should 
"keep an unwavering eye on the circumstances of the times and on the common 
sentiments in the Christian Church in general," so as to heal divisions and promote 
"general unity and concord." This, however, would again "give an opportunity to 
eradicate Lutheran doctrine. For how is it possible that the sentiments of the 
Lutherans should ever become common with those of the Calvinists and other 
parties, so long as they do not renounce their doctrines?" (30.) - Thus, in the 
Constitution of the General Synod, too, with as much frankness as seriousness, the 
un-Lutheran, especially the complete lack of confession, as well as indifferentism 
and unionism, are exposed and punished. In place of inward unity of spirit, the 
General Synod had substituted outward organization and union. Aptly, in the English 
Report of 1821, the "Clerk of the Committee," David Henkel, remarks: "It is too 
lamentable a fact that among the most denominations human laws, discipline, and 
ceremonies are made the rallying point of unity!" (1821, 30; cf. 1832, 17.) 

43. No church fellowship with the General Synod. The Tennesseans also 
gave practical effect to their doctrinal position. Ecclesiastical separation from the 
General Synod was a matter of conscience with them. Gladly, they declared, would 
we join with them, "if we could answer for it before the judgment seat of JEsu Christ." 
(1821, 30.) Immediately at their first Synod it was resolved, "Nor can any teacher of 
our Conference be permitted to be in some connection with the so-called Central or 
General Synod, for the cause which will be hereafter shown." (5.) In 1825, when the 
rumor circulated that some of the oldest and most respected members of Tennessee 
had changed their minds, and now approved of the General Synod, and did not 
approve of the stormy proceedings of a certain member of it [David Henkel], in 1826, 
by resolution of the Synod, every pastor was specially asked of the matter, and after 
each had thus denied the truth of the rumor, the following resolution (which is before 
us in English only) was signed by all the pastors: "Whereas there is a report in 
circulation, both verbally and in print, that some of us, members of the Tennessee 
Conference, should have said that we now regard the General Synod as a useful 
institution; that we disapprove the turbulent conduct of a certain member of this 
body; that we (i. e., some of us) pledged ourselves to leave this body, if we cannot 
succeed in having said member expelled, we deem it our duty hereby to inform the 
public that we are unanimously agreed in viewing the General Synod as an anti- 
Lutheran institution, and highly disapprove of it, 
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and are the longer, the more confirmed in this opinion; and that we know of no 
member among us whose conduct is turbulent or immoral, and hence have no 
desire either to expel any one, or do any one of us intend to withdraw from this 
body. Neither do we know of any member among us who is not legally ordained. 
We testify that, we live in brotherly love and harmony. September 5, 1826." (6 f.) 
Later (1839), when the General Synod had brought against Tennessee the charge 
that it was un-Lutheran and un-Christian in doctrine as well as in "conduct," and the 
recognition of the same advocated by some had been vigorously opposed, at the 
suggestion of Newmarket, Tennessee, in 1841, passed the following resolutions: "1. 
Resolved, That it is a matter of little importance with us whether the General Synod 
shall recognize us as an Evangelical Lutheran Synod or not, the reason being that 
our orthodoxy and being a Lutheran body does not at all depend upon their judgment. 
Resolved, That we cannot recognize the General Synod as an Evangelical Lutheran 
body, because it has departed from the original doctrine and customs of the Lutheran 
Church. 

Resolved, That under present circumstances we have no inclination at all to unite 
with the General Synod, and can never unite with them unless they return to the 
original doctrine and customs of the Lutheran Church. Resolved, That Rev. A. J. 
Braun be appointed to compose our objections to the General Synod, and to show 
from their own writings wherein that Synod has departed from the doctrine and 
usages of the Lutheran Church, and to deliver the manuscript to our Synod at their 
next meeting; and if it be found good, that it be printed." (1841, 11 f.) It was also 
decided in 1841 not to participate in any way in the centennial Lutheran jubilee 
celebration organized by the General Synod. (1841, 15.) Of the manuscript of P. 
Braun presented at the following Synod, the committee judged that this writing was 
very well suited fei, "to expose their [the General Synod's] corruption and deviation 
from Lutheranism, as well as to prove this truth, that the Tennessee Synod still 
retains the doctrine and usages of the Lutheran Church in its original purity." (1842, 
9. 12.) When in 1853 the Pennsylvania Synod called upon all Lutheran Synods to 
follow its example of union with the General Synod, Tennessee resolved, ". . . 
Whereas the doctrinal position of the General Synod, as we understand it, is only 
a qualified acknowledgment of the Augsburg Confession, as we think is evident a) 
from the constitution of this body, in which there is no clause binding its members 
to teach according to the Unaltered Augsburg Confession, and not. even a distinct 
mention of this instrument; b) from the constitution recommended by the General 
Synod to the District 
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Synods connected with it; e) from the form of oath required of Professors in its 
theological seminary, when inducted into office; d) from the construction placed 
upon its constitution by the framer of that instrument, and other prominent 
members of it; e) from the various publications made by distinguished members 
of the General Synod, in which distinctive doctrines of our Church confessions are 
openly assailed, and for doing which, they have never been called to account, be 
it therefore 1. Resolved, That we cannot, under existing circumstances, take any 
steps towards a union with the General Synod." 

44. Decisive position towards North Carolina. Here, too, the Tennesseans 
matched word with deed, doctrine with practice. In 1820 they declared: "No teacher 
of our Conference can take a seat or vote in the present Synod of North Carolina, 
because we cannot regard it as a true Evangelical Lutheran Synod." (1820, 9.) That 
simultaneous affiliation with the Carolina Synod was not tolerated is shown by the 
case, "Sea Christian." (1826, 4 f.) Any steps toward union with the North Carolina 
Synod were to be thought of only if they (the pastors in question of that Synod) 
"recant their doctrine as publicly in print as they spread the same, and wholly 
subscribe to the doctrine of the Augsburg Confession." (1824, 11; 1825, 6.) When it 
was reported at the Synod of 1825 that the North CarolinaSynod had refused to 
negotiate with the committee of the Tennessee Synod because it had not designated 
the latter in its letter as a "true Lutheran body," the Tennesseans declared, "Hereby 
it is to be remarked, that we cannot possibly give that fair title to the North Carolinian 
connection, because we hold it to have departed from Lutheran doctrine. This is the 
purpose why the questions have been submitted to them for answer: to learn 
whether, since they have expressed their doctrine, they have become of a different 
mind. We ask them, therefore, not to be offended if for the time being we cannot 
give them the required title, but to put up with it until they have been compared on 
doctrine. . . ." (1825, 6 ff.) Thus the Tennesseans also wished to avoid the 
appearance of denying their convictions. Accordingly, in their renewed request for 
negotiations, the salutation read, "To the Honorable Synod of North Carolina, which 
attaches to itself the title of Lutheran, but is doubted by us at this time." (1825, 6.) In 
the request of the Tennessee Committee (Daniel Moser and David Henkel), dated 
December 10, 1826, to Storch, Schober, Scherer, and other pastors of the North 
Carolina Synod, to hold a public disputation, that every one might decide the 
question, "Who are the true and who the spurious Lutherans?" it is said, "You call 
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you Lutherans, and we also call ourselves so; nevertheless, we disagree. You have 
charged us with false doctrine; and we, notwithstanding you ascribe to yourselves 
the title of Lutherans, yet deny that your doctrine agrees with the same, or with the 
Holy Scriptures." "We are ready to forgive you all personal conduct which we believe 
to be criminal against you; on the other hand, you should also be ready to forgive us 
in the same case. But as we are divided in the fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
religion, ecclesiastical communion is impossible until either the one or the other party 
shall be fully convicted and convinced." The points of difference were designated as 
"1. the person and incarnation of JEsu Christ; 2. justification; 3. repentance; 4. good 
works; 5. holy baptism; 6. holy communion; 7. church government." (1827, 26 ff.) 
Tennessee thus answered a proposal for union on the part of the North Carolina 
Synod in 1847: "Resolved, that we accede to a union with the said Synod, only on 
the platform of pure and unadulterated Evangelical Lutheranism - a union which 
we Shall heartily rejoice to form at the earliest day possible; and such a union we 
have always been willing to form, as is evident from the repeated overtures we 
have made to bring about such a desirable state of things." (Report, pp. 9.10.) Thus, 
the Tennesseans also did not want to know about a compromise with the 
Carolinians. 


(Conclusion follows.) F.B. 
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(Continued.) 


The monks and nuns prided themselves on their life of virtue, on their so- 
called chastity, on their service to the poor, the sick, and the abandoned, on the 
recitation of their daily prayers, on their honorable life, and the like. Such 
monasticism and nunnery abound to-day. The doctor excuses his absence from 
worship by saying that he practices the very best worship when he visits his sick, 
but conceals from us the fact that he receives tokens for each visit, or he would 
make desperately few visits. The nurse tells us that she is almost never able to 
attend services, but that she has a good conscience in doing so, for far better than 
all hearing of the Word of God is the practice of saying, "| have been sick, and you 
have visited me," but does not say that she receives 26 dollars a week for visiting 
the sick. The business man, or laborer, or farmer, who is anxious day and night to 
scrape money together, and 
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The church member who has to work on Sunday or is too tired to come to church on 
Sunday tells us: | pray every day at table and in the evening when | go to sleep and 
in the morning when | get up; | also read my Bible (which is usually not true); | provide 
for my family, as God commanded when He says: "But if anyone does not provide 
for his own, especially for those who are members of his household, he has denied 
the faith and is worse than a heathen. The member of the congregation who never 
misses a service, but otherwise perhaps leads a dissolute life, neglects his family, 
etc., asks in wonder: What more do they want from me? Do | not go to church every 
Sunday, and am | not in every church meeting? Do | not pay my dues on time? Do | 
ever have arguments with the pastor and my fellow congregants? How many tell us 
frankly: | don't beat anyone to death, | don't whore, steal, or cheat, I'm not guilty of 
perjury, and | don't slander - what more do they want from me? The churchless man 
says: | am as good and much better than many who go to church every Sunday. | do 
my duty to my neighbor, help every poor person who approaches me, live in peace 
with my neighbors as with all other people with whom | come into contact, and owe 
nothing to anyone. If anyone will be saved, | will be saved. Work, work, work, virtue, 
virtue, is their Saviour, in whom they trust, on whom they rely, and who shall make 
them blessed. Is there any difference between the sanctity of the monks and nuns 
and today's modern heroes of virtue? 

If we want to preach in accordance with the times, we must preach against 
this natural religion and pagan doctrine of works and show again and again that all 
men are sinners and will go to hell with all their virtues if they do not have forgiveness 
of sins. We must set before them that well all men are sinners, that all lack the glory 
they ought to have in God, but that there are two classes of sinners. There are 
penitent sinners who recognize their sins, and regard their virtues and works as 
nothing but dung and dirt, and therefore turn to Word and Sacrament, because they 
find forgiveness of their sins there. These, and these alone, will be saved. But there 
are also impenitent sinners who do not recognize their sins, but imagine something 
of their works, of their honest lives, and therefore think they have no need of the 
Word and the Sacraments, or, if they keep to the Word and the Sacraments, regard 
them as virtues and works done by them, and take credit for them. These shall go to 
hell; for the word of God saith, "They that deal in the works of the law are under the 
curse." Let us inculcate in them the word, "But to him that dealeth not in works, but 
believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, to him shall his faith be counted for 
righteousness." When we thus pre- 
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If we preach against modern monasticism and nunnery, to which so many thousands 
fall victim, then we preach in accordance with the times. If we read Luther's sermons, 
we find that he again and again warns his hearers against works of their own 
choosing. Of the fasting of the papists he says, "that Paul knows nothing of it," that 
it "is not a right fast," that "one fasts one day and eats the next day, or fasts well, but 
on the same day gets drunk and mad," that it is "a false, self-chosen fast, by which 
one also seeks forgiveness," that it is "wrong, blasphemous, and injurious to the 
body," that one "thereby apes Christ," and that one "thereby serves the pope and 
the fishermen." Again and again Luther pours out the bowls of his wrath on 
indulgences, showing that they are "not commanded by God," that they are 
"permission to sin," that they "do bodily and spiritual harm," and that they "make 
impudent sinners." He preaches against casteism and pilgrimages, of which latter 
he says that in consequence of the relics "pilgrimages and the clamor arose, which 
then made such great error and abuse, always away for the devil; for it does no 
good, as we have now learned, praise God." Luther also repeatedly castigates the 
self-chosen work of the sacrifice of the Mass. He states that it is "not a New 
Testament sacrifice," not a "piece of the ancient Christian faith," but "a horrid abuse 
of the sacrament, the most horrid perversion, the most horrid abomination." He sets 
forth that "the Mass is a blasphemy against God," and that "no sin is equal to it." The 
Mass for the dead is "a fool's work, so that the devil wants to deprive people of their 
goods, body and soul. 

As Luther testified against these sins of the time, in which the people were 
entangled, and in which to be entangled again, Christians were in danger, so must 
we do against the sins of our time. The devil, who never rests in the business of 
seduction, as soon as he was pilloried by Luther with his self-chosen works, 
introduced them into the church under another, more innocent and dazzling garb. 
These self-chosen works are nowadays called philanthropy, humanitarianism and 
abstinence. How one praises the multimillionaires who donate large sums to all kinds 
of charitable causes, a Rockefeller whose hobby-horse it is to found and endow 
colleges and universities, a Phipps who is inclined to the hospitals, a Carnegie who 
makes cities happy with libraries and churches with organs, and also gives vast 
sums to higher schools. It is praiseworthy, and only according to the word of God, 
when rich men give of their wealth to charitable purposes; but to praise and beatify 
them for it beyond all measure, as the press and many a sectarian preacher does, 
is altogether wrong. 

Our Christians are also continually in danger of forgetting, 
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that only those good works are which a Christian does, speaks, or thinks in faith, 
according to the ten commandments, for the glory of God and the service of his 
neighbor, and that the works of an unbeliever, even the apparently greatest and 
best, are pure sin. We are to show them that the smallest daily works, the works of 
the profession, the waiting and caring for the children of a believing mother, the 
faithful labor of a believing day laborer, the scouring and washing of a believing 
maid, count as much in the sight of God as the giving of millions of a believing 
multimillionaire, and that they far, far exceed the giving of millions of an unbelieving 
multimillionaire. Our Christians are easily inclined to look only at the size of the gift, 
without meaning that it is easier for a multimillionaire to give millions than for a poor 
widow to set forth her mite. The gift of the poor believer is, if not despised, yet 
disregarded; but the gift of the rich man, even of the unbelieving rich man, is loudly 
praised, and the giver only too often beatified. Philanthropy is the idol worshipped 
and praised in our day. 

This philanthropy, this humanitarianism has also penetrated with power into 
the church. They are no longer content to do what the Lord commanded, namely, to 
preach the Word and to save souls, but they want above all things to help man 
spiritually and physically and to lift him up. The average sectarian preacher, who 
sees in humanitarianism his chief mission, is happy to meet the demand of the 
various philanthropic societies, and instead of preaching on the gospel of Christ, 
preaches on Mother's Day about the honor that children should show to mothers; 
on Babies' Day, how mothers should feed their children lest they die; on 
Tuberculosis Day, that people should provide fresh air in their bedrooms and kill the 
flies. There is almost no subject in the field of humanitarianism on which we are not 
called upon to preach, and on which cult preachers do not love to preach, so that if 
we complied with these calls we could almost never preach on the gospel of Christ. 
Many sectarian churches, because they regard humanitarianism as their main 
mission, have set up industrial schools, soup kitchens, work-reporting bureaus, and 
so on. They enthusiastically support the Boy Scout and Girl Scout movements; in 
short, everything they write on their banner that can lift man bodily and spiritually 
and make him content with his heirloom lot. The church that does the most in this is 
praised the loudest, and the preacher who knows how to do it, even if he has not 
the faintest idea of theology and of his task, is the most successful minister, bo, to 
whom even the world tips its hat. 

Before that, if we are to preach in accordance with the times, we are to 
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We are to warn people and show them that the church is not commanded by God 
to do this, and that it is doing allotria and works of its own choosing when it indulges 
in this philanthropy and humanitarianism. We are to make it clear to them again and 
again that the church is commanded to preach the gospel and to make people 
blessed through this preaching, and that a pastor does not even have an idea of his 
task if he fritters away his time with all kinds of philanthropic and humanitarian works. 
Our people are also easily inclined to gaze at the pastor who has succeeded in 
getting the city council to build a playground for the children or a public bathhouse 
or a library in the neighborhood of the church, or who has distinguished himself in 
the political field and worked much for the enactment of good laws. But then we are 
to teach them that if such a pastor regards this as his duty, and does not do it merely 
in order that he may better perform his proper task of preaching the gospel, he is 
not worthy of any esteem on the part of Christians, but deserves to be deposed from 
his office. We are to teach our people what good works are, that works of their own 
choosing, works which God has not commanded, are of no account in the sight of 
God, however much the world may admire them, because the Saviour said, "In vain 
do they serve me, because they teach such doctrines as are nothing but the 
commandments of men." To preach and teach about this is timely because our people 
so easily adopt the popular, erroneous view of the works we are to do, and praise 
with the world the people who do such works as wise, wise, holy, and blessed, just 
as the papacy has done and still does. 

Another self-chosen work, which the respectable world and the false church 
have written on their banner and praise and do as the highest work, is abstinence. 
Many respectable worldlings look down with contempt upon those of their fellows 
who drink beer and wine, and cult pastors make it sinful for their church members to 
do so. To work for abstinence, and to induce legislators to pass laws against all and 
any drinking of alcoholic beverages, is considered the most necessary, Christian, 
and best work in most sectarian churches. 

If, therefore, we wish to preach in accordance with the times, we should 
denounce this work of our own choosing and show what God's Word, which alone 
is authoritative, teaches about it, namely, that it says: "Let no man therefore make 
you conscience of meat or of drink," that the Saviour not only provided wine for other 
men, but also drank it himself, and that he instituted his holy sacrament not only in 
the form of bread, but also of wine. As much as we are to warn against the black 
devil of intemperance, let our testimony be as earnest against the equally dangerous 
white devil of abstinence, who, under pious speeches and men's words, is apt to 
make us believe in the Holy Spirit. 
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The church wants to destroy Christian freedom and move people to serve God 
through self-selected works. 

Luther preached especially against the superstition that was so terribly 
rampant in the Roman Church. The people believed everything if it was only 
extraordinary, and blindly put their trust not in God and his word, but in supernatural 
phenomena, in the relics of the saints, to whom they attributed miraculous powers 
and miraculous cures. If the people were told that a statue of the Virgin had shed 
tears, they flocked to it and gaped at it, and soon even the lame were made to walk, 
the blind to see, and estranged lovers were reunited. If someone said that after the 
consecration he no longer saw the host, but a bleeding child on the altar, he was 
believed. What a sensation was caused in the last century by the stigmatized virgins 
and the healing powers of the Virgin of Lourdes. If superstition still rules so much in 
the Roman Church, we can imagine how bad it must have been in Luther's time. 

Then Luther showed that "the people should rely on God's word", that 
"superstition is a harmful ruler". In a sermon in the church postilion about the cross 
of Christ he says the following: "But there is the abuse of tradition, that, where one 
has been able to get a piece of the holy cross, much silver and gold has flown to it, 
churches have been founded for it and the poor people have been left to sit beside 
it. Then the bishops, the idols of indulgences, came and gave indulgences, so that 
they opened the mouths of the people and made them run. Then God also gave his 
grace to hew a splinter from a gallows and to pray for the holy cross. For there are 
so many pieces in the world that one could build a house of them if one had them 
all, just as the head of St. Barbarian is so many in number that, if one calculates, 
she almost had seven heads." (St. L. XI, 2375.) Again he says: "It is true, it is sacred 
to the bones of the saints, but to fall upon them and to do such foolish work, even 
blasphemy with them, and to despise one's neighbor by them, that is an unchristian 
trade. Therefore, that the abuses might remain behind, and the works of love come 
forth, | would that it were under the earth. Eh, cannot blindness once be taken out of 
our eyes, that we may make a distinction which is better, or which is not? The poor 
man is there, God dwells there, body and soul are together, that is a living sanctuary; 
one leaves it and runs to it, and gilds a dead man's bones. Alas, how blind we are 
and wretched, that we thus despise the sanctuary of the gospel!" (XI, 2376 f.) Thus 
Luther warned in his time against the superstitious craving for miracles among the 
people. 
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There is still enough superstition in our communities. There are still enough 
people who do not get married on a certain day of the week or do not move because 
they will then have no luck, who think quite certainly that someone in the family will 
die if a moonstruck dog howls in front of their house or a loving pair of cats makes 
melodic sounds. There are still enough who run to fortune-tellers to have the future 
unveiled to them. If one were to make exact inquiries, one would probably find the 
Egyptian mysteries or the 6th and 7th books of Moses in this or that house of a 
member of the congregation. Some also run to the faith cures or faith healers, flirt 
with the Christian Scientists in case of evil and persistent illness, who have filled a 
good part of the world with their superstition and unbelief, are in danger of visiting 
the séances of the Spiritists after the death of a beloved member of the family, in 
order to be able to remain in contact with the deceased, in short, they are still inclined 
to attribute a magic power to the word of the Lord. It is therefore necessary to warn 
diligently against this superstition of modern times, and to show our members that 
these faith cures, because they practise abominable heresies, and Christian 
Science, because it overthrows the whole foundation of faith, and the spiritualists, 
whose work God calls an abomination, cannot possibly practise their work with the 
help of God, but either in a natural way, by hypnotism, suggestion, and deceit, or 
with the help of the devil. Even to this day the saying must be diligently practiced, 
"Lest any man be found among you that maketh his son or daughter to pass through 
the fire, or a diviner, or a dialer, or one that hearkeneth unto the cry of birds, or a 
sorcerer, or a conjurer, or a soothsayer, or an interpreter of signs, or one that asketh 
of the dead. For whosoever doeth these things is an abomination unto the LORD: 
and for these abominations the LORD thy God doth drive them out from before thee," 
Deut. 18:10-12. 

But far more dangerous to our church members than superstition is unbelief, 
rationalism, materialism, and atheism. For these dark, unclean four of the brethren 
exercise a far greater power over the minds of men in our day than superstition, 
which is related to them in spirit. How great is the number of those who do not hold 
to Word and Sacrament, who insolently and publicly scoff at them, not only Socialists, 
but also baptized Lutherans, Reformed and Catholics! Insolently and freely they tell 
us so when we make missionary visits: Why don't you leave us with your church! | 
do not believe most of what is preached in the church; | do not believe that the 
sermon and the sacraments are of any use to us; | do not believe that there is such 
a divine being who would punish and torment men eternally as the Bible teaches; I 
do not believe it that God gave his Son to pay for the sins of men. 
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and that we can only be saved through faith. | believe that if a man tries his best to 
live righteously, he will have a tolerable life in that world, if there should be one. My 
religion is: Just take care how you get by honestly, feed your wife and children 
honestly, enjoy life and let God (if there is one) take care of your future. The Bible is 
only a work of art of the priests, who have sucked and dominated the people through 
it. 

So it sounds to us, so it sounds to our church members in the most diverse 
variations, sometimes impudent and coarse, sometimes fine and supported by 
reason. Let us then arm our parishioners with the weapon of the word, and show 
them that all men, and therefore they also, are sinners, as their own consciences 
convince them, sinners who deserve eternal damnation; that in God there is not only 
the quality of love, but also that of justice, and that according to this he must punish 
sin. We are to show them the great and incomprehensible love of God in the giving 
of his Son, who bore their punishment and fulfilled the law for them, that they might 
obtain forgiveness of their sins, and that whoever now rejects the only Saviour is 
already judged. We are also to point out to them that the doctrines of unbelief only 
hold good as long as man is doing well here in the world, that it is just the unbelievers 
who are the most desperate fellows, who brood dully before them, or speed, or put 
a bullet through their brains, when misfortune befalls them, when they are ill, suffer 
pain, and death threatens. We are to present to them that only the gospel of Christ 
can give true comfort, that neither mountains of gold nor the teachings of 
philosophers nor even the finest sayings of poets can comfort a man in his anguish 
of sin and death, but that what all, all else in this world cannot do, namely, to snatch 
him out of his anguish of sin and fill his soul with surrender, comfort, and peace, a 
word of Holy Scripture can do. Such arguments sit, as most believers have already 
experienced this. We are therefore to show them that the word of the cross, which 
unbelievers so despise, has a divine power in it, and that therefore they are not to 
be turned aside from it. We are to call out to them the word, "The devil walketh about 
as a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour; resist him steadfastly in the faith," 
and make it clear to them that these sayings of the unbelievers, which are so 
pleasing to the flesh, are nothing but temptations of the devil, who wants to turn them 
away from Christ and cheat them out of their blessedness. This preaching is now 
necessary and timely, and will always keep some away from general unbelief. 

So also we are to preach against rationalism, which like a cancer has eaten 
away at visible Christianity, so that it has reached to 
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to death from it. Rationalism says with Zwingli: "God does not put unrational things 
before us to believe" and masters the Holy Scriptures with reason. To rationalism it 
is to be put on the block to deny the Scriptural doctrine of inspiration, and to suppose 
with Zwingli that the Holy Spirit has wafted and spoken through all wise men, through 
a Socrates, Plato, Shakespeare, Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, and other great 
philosophers and poets. Rationalism is now spreading in the pulpits of the church, 
and is teaching people that Jesus was not the Son of God, but only a great Jewish 
rabbi, the wisest of men, a great prophet and teacher of virtue, who gave mankind 
the purest precepts, laws, and counsels, and the most glorious example, and if man 
will endeavor to live as he has set forth and exemplified, he will certainly be blessed. 
In many churches in Germany, and in many sectarian churches in this country, this 
is preached, and more besides. It is sincerely denied that JEsus was born of the 
Virgin Mary as the God-man, that he rose from the dead, that by his suffering and 
death he redeemed men; and though in thousands of churches this is not openly 
preached, yet, either because the preachers no longer believe it, or the members 
no longer wish to hear it, the gospel of Christ is concealed, and the hearers are 
lectured on matters of the day, the things of this world. Rationalism preaches 
evolution, that God did not create the world, but everything evolved from a primordial 
ooze, and that our most brilliant great-grandfather was a tadpole or a monkey; and 
as we look down with the deepest contempt on our ancestors, who, trillions of years 
ago, could only croak while we talked and sang operas, or they still wore a tail while 
we no longer have one, so once our descendants, after trillions of years, would be 
able to do much more than talk and sing, and would be able to cope with many fewer 
limbs, and would look down on us with even deeper contempt. It is with such people, 
sitting at the feet of such rationalist preachers, that our people come into daily 
contact. Our children imbibe the theory of evolution from the textbooks of the state 
school; the doctrine of evolution is presented in novels, magazines, and 
newspapers, and there, with the depravity of the flesh, which prides itself on its 
wisdom, it cannot fail that they are influenced by these doctrines and accept them, 
if they are not given the right weapons to combat these devilish errors. 

If we want to preach in accordance with the times, we will have to warn again 
and again against the faith of reason and show where it leads, namely to complete 
unbelief, to apostasy from God, to despair and eternal damnation. We are to show 
people who are far away. 
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that God must be as incomprehensible to us as we humans are to the butterfly. If 
we could understand God, we would be as great and as much as God, just as the 
butterfly would be as great and as much as we if it could understand us. But since 
God must necessarily be incomprehensible to us, his will, which is before us in the 
Scriptures, the doctrines of the Scriptures, must be incomprehensible to us. We are 
to show them that there have always been such wise men and reasoners, and that 
is why St. Paul wrote, "Because the world in its wisdom knew not God in his wisdom, 
it pleased God well by foolish preaching to save them that believe." We are also to 
point out that it has harmed men bodily, mentally, and a fortiori spiritually, if they did 
not accept the Scriptures in faith, but there has not been a single man in the world 
to whom the believing acceptance of the Scriptures has been to mischief. If we thus 
equip our people to meet the arguments of the reasoners, we preach in accordance 
with the times. E. Totzke. 
(Conclusion follows.) 
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Withdrawal of the Augustana Synod from the General Council. This is the 
first fruit of the unification movement between the General Council, the General 
Synod and the United Synod of the South. The Assembly of the Augustana Synod, 
at which the separation from the Council was consummated, met in Minneapolis 
from June 5 to 11. The matter of union was considered on June 8. Representing the 
English synods of the council were D. H. E. Jacobs, D. H. A. Weller, D. W. D. C. 
Keiter, and Mr. E. Clarence Miller. It is true that Vice-President G. A. Brandelle, who 
took Pres. Johnston's place, had spoken in favor of the union project in his synodal 
address: "The proposed union of the General Council, the General Synod, and the 
United Synod in the South is a praiseworthy movement. The Augustana Synod 
ought to join heartily in this effort, and to lend its aid to further its success." But 
during the negotiations on the Union question on the 8th it immediately became 
apparent that Brandelle had not spoken in the Synod's sense. The representatives 
of the English Synods were given an opportunity to present the merits of 
amalgamation with the General Synod and the United Synod of the South; but their 
addresses met with very scanty response in the assembly. The consensus of the 
debates was: the time is not yet ripe for such a step; the Augustana Synod has yet 
a task to perform among the dechurched Swedes in this country-about 55 per cent. 
of the Swedes in America are without ecclesiastical connection-and this it can best 
do if it stands independent; union, as planned, would be obstructive to the federation 
of all Lutherans in the country. Less than might have been expected, questions of 
doctrine and practice came to the fore. A layman asked what was the position of the 
Eastern Synods in regard to lodges and prohibition. Criticism was also made of the 
form of the signature to the ecclesiastical symbols as found in the new Constitution. 
That among the Swedes one is averse to the "liberal" spirit of the General Synod is 
not subject to doubt. But the debate again turned on externals; one feared above all 
the centralization of power in the planned body, which might become an obstacle to 
the free development of the Swedish Lutherans. It was retorted here that the 
Constitution expressly provided that, by way of exception, constituent synods should 
be permitted to carry on their work independently (Art. XIV, sec. 4: "Should any 
synod in connection with the United Lutheran Church of America desire to 
continue its established lines of work for reasons satisfactory to the general body, 
such privilege may be granted"), to which it was replied that one could then just as 
well stand apart and reduce the relationship to other Lutheran bodies to a kind of 
loose federation, without organic connection. This also seemed to be the consensus 
of the synod as a whole: Not union with one group, but federation with all Lutherans. 
The relationship to the Swedish mother church also played into the discussion. It 
was feared that the connection with the Church of Sweden could be disturbed; in 
any case, other Lutherans of America should have nothing to say about the 
relationship of the Augustana fashion. 
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to the State Church of Sweden. The following proposal was finally adopted by an 
overwhelming majority: "Resolved, That the Augustana Synod does not at this time 
see its way clear to enter into the proposed merger of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, but declares itself in favor of a confederation of Lutheran church- 
bodies in North America." This was an expression of the Swedes' position on the 
unification project of the Council and the General Synod. Had the Swedes gone 
along, the new synodal union would have comprised about 1,300,000 communicant 
members. The Augustana Synod is a little over 275,000 members strong; thus the 
numerical strength of the proposed "United (?) Lutheran Church" remains about 
that of the Missouri Synod. Then, on Monday, the decision was made to sever ties 
with the General Council. Actually the separation from the Council was already 
decided by the Swedes' absence from the merger; for the Council will cease to exist 
this November by entering into union with the General Synod and the Southern. But 
it was evidently desired to fix the withdrawal from the Council by formal resolution, 
even in case the union of the Eastern Synods should still meet with unforeseen 
difficulties, instead of allowing it to take place automatically. The separation from the 
Council was unanimously agreed upon. A committee was appointed to come to an 
agreement with the Council in regard to the missions in India and Portoriko, which 
have hitherto been carried on together. Another committee will look into the plan of 
purchasing the buildings of the Norwegian Synod Theological Seminary at St. Paul, 
and moving the theological department of the Rock Island institution thither as an 
independent institution, and make recommendations to the next Synod. Pres. 
Johnston died while Synod was in session. G. 

The result of the vote on union among the Swedes could not have been a 
surprise, considering the debates on union with the General Synod that had 
previously fallen in the ecclesiastical journals of the Augustan Synod. The 
representatives of the Eastern Synods also knew that their mission was a rather 
hopeless one by the sentiment which they had to oppose among the Swedes. 
Because the motives underlying the separation from the Council are expressed 
therein, we reproduce here some discourses which the English organ of the 
Swedes, the Lutheran Companion, has contained in the present year. Some 
months ago we read there (p. 258): "Our leaders have for some years called our 
attention to the anomalous position of our synod in the General Council, and have 
even, I believe, suggested as a possible remedy that our synod withdraw from that 
affiliation, and then join with those same synods and other synods on a basis of 
equality in a church federation of large scope; - but mark, a federation, not a 
merger. Why, then, not solve the whole problem in this way, that we first stand 
squarely on our feet for a few years, in order to become conscious of ourselves 
and get our bearings, if for no other reason; and then we shall be able to see clearly 
and judge wisely of any steps that ought to be taken toward greater unity. 
Evidently this Gordian knot of being uncertain whether we are fish or fowl in the 
matter of Lutheran church-bodies can in no way be loosed save by a slash that 
severs it. And let us dare to 
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make that slash, even though it be with some risk of being misunderstood as 
narrow, and even should it include the possibility of risk of being charged with 
unpatriotic sectionalism and aloofness. In so doing, we shall be conscious that to 
this risk we have not brought ourselves, but have been brought there by the well- 
meaning, yet (as we see it) scarcely wise resolve of those leaders of church-bodies 
who have taken such a long step all at once as to propose a merger, without first 
considerately sounding out the general private opinion within our synod as to 
whether we could go that far, or might prefer, for the present and for some time, 
the lesser step of a federation. I would repeat: To us, as a synod, with our specific 
work and destiny, it would mean much to be, not merged, but federated. Let us get 
a bit of order into chaos. Let us do this by remaining outside of the merger. Let the 
General Synod, the Synod in the South, and the General Council, minus us, merge. 
They will then constitute ‘synod of national scope’ number one. The United 
Norwegian Lutheran Church will be 'synod of national scope' number two. And 
the Augustana Synod will be 'synod of national scope’ number three. Then let us 
work heart and hand to have these three (and any others that may be, or may arise, 
of similar scope) join on a footing of equality in a grand, glorious advisory and co- 
work-active federation (not merger) of Lutheran Churches in America." In Synod 
Week, the < Companion brought the following discussion of the reasons for and against union: "The 
feeling seems to be general that such a union now would be detrimental to the 
further development of our Synod and to a successful prosecution of the work 
which in the providence of God has been allotted to it, and in that case not truly 
beneficial to the continued growth and development of the Lutheran Church as a 
whole. This question, which has been causing no little agitation and much 
uneasiness in the Synod the past year, will have to be decided at this meeting. It 
has been said that if our Synod should decide not to join with the other synods in 
this merger, it would indicate on its part a lack of true American spirit, and a desire 
to perpetuate nationalistic and foreign traits and tendencies. An argument of this 
kind should, however, be dismissed as unworthy of any serious attention, because 
it is an effort to mix national and political matters with matters that concern the 
Church only, and because we fear that it is used solely for reasons of effect, since 
it is well known that at the present time the word ‘foreign’ has such a deterring 
effect upon those to whom it is applied. It should be stated right here that some of 
those who have been and are in favor of the Synod joining the merger are also 
strongly defending the use of Swedish in our services as long as possible, which 
they have a perfect right to do, without thereby having their loyalty to their country 
questioned. And on the other hand, some of those who have been opposed to the 
merger, as far as the Synod is concerned, have been for years and still are strongly 
in favor of a greater use of English, even to the making of that language 
exclusively the official language on the floor of Synod and conferences. It is not a 
question of language at all. Npr is it a question of loyalty to country. But it is 
decidedly a question of whether we as a Synod can fulfil our mission better and 
accomplish more by joining in the merger than by becoming an independent 
organization. If we are 
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convinced that we can, we should by all means ratify the merger; but, on the other 
hand, if we are reasonably certain that we can make a stronger appeal to our people 
and eventually win more of those outside of the church by not entering into an 
organic union with other general Lutheran bodies at present, then we would not 
be true to our appointed mission if we joined in the merger. We should bear in 
mind that there must be a stronger reason for merging of church-bodies than the 
external prestige that may result. The argument for the merger based on the words 
of Christ, 'that they may all be one,' we shall say very little about. We have always 
seen in that prayer a deeper thought than an externally organic union of Lutheran 
church-bodies. Christ had a broader vision than the Lutheran Church of the 
twentieth century, or of any century, when He breathed that prayer. He had in 
view the true spiritual union with Him and, through Him, with the Father of all 
believers. Such a union can be just as real without external union as with it. In 
fact, we can so externalize the Church in the interest of prestige in the world that 
the inner union with Christ is lost. This has been the experience of the Christian 
Church in the past. The Lutheran Church has always strongly emphasized this 
inner union with Christ through faith, but has at the same time not considered 
external organic union as being essential to the true unity of the Church." The 
misuse of the passage John 17, "that they may be one," is well marked in the above. 
G. 

Judgments from the Council about the action of the Augustan Synod. As 
is easily understandable, the withdrawal of the Swedes from the General Council - 
numerically equivalent to a loss of one third of the membership - has had a strong 
disgruntling effect in conciliar circles. Chiefly it is the charge of narrow-mindedness, 
of lack of generous understanding of the task of the Lutheran Church in America, 
and of valuing race above confession and ecclesiastical duty, that is raised. We 
reproduce from the English organ of the Council, the Lutheran, a few significant 
passages. In the report of his experiences in Minneapolis, D. Jacobs writes in the 
number of June 27: "We were not sanguine about our ability to contribute anything 
toward staying the current in that synod which, for a number of years, had been 
running against the General Council, and which, of course, was directed, at this 
time, against the proposal to unite in a new organization. . . . For a score of years 
there had not been any very active cooperation between this synod and the General 
Council. As long as the Council was chiefly a deliberative body, and devoted its 
meetings largely to doctrinal discussions, there was entire harmony. But when 
both the Augustana Synod and the General Council began to organize for vigorous 
and efficient practical work, there was a lack of coordination, which resulted in 
misunderstandings and jealousies on the part of the more zealous positions on 
both sides. Gradually the claim was made by some of the members of the synod 
that it was itself a general body, with boundaries coextensive with North America, 
charged with the special duty of ministering to all Lutherans of Swedish ancestry, 
whether the churches in which they gathered used the Swedish or the English 
language, and with all its pastors, graduating at the one seminary, for the whole 
land, at Rock Island, Ill. Thus it became 
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a nationalistic synod, without territorial boundaries. This policy was greatly 
strengthened by the growing closeness of the connection of recent years between 
the synod as a synod and the Church of Sweden. . . . Awakened recently to the 
importance of the English work, the policy of establishing English-Swedish- 
American congregations throughout the territory of the Augustana Synod has been 
energetically advocated and begun by some of the younger men, who have been 
gathered into an ‘association’ for such purpose, and who are zealously supported 
by an English synodical organ." A member of the English Synod of the Northwest, the conciliar 
body doing its work in the main area of the Augustana Synod, wrote on June 20: "Care had been 
taken that the great majority of the delegates from the several conferences would 
be men that would vote against a merging of the general bodies. And had there 
been no merger question, they would just as readily have voted themselves out of 
the General Council. For a number of years a spirit was in the ascendency desiring 
that the synod should receive special credit for everything it does, which could 
not be possible as long as they worked in cooperation with any other Lutheran 
body. The spirit of the fathers of the synod was quite forgotten, who placed the 
welfare of the Church first. The only argument that these men had, and the writer 
has read both sides with care, was, We will lose our identity.' Thus provincialism 
is placed above the highest interests of the Church, and hence there must be 
division." In the same number of the Lutheran, the following bitter farewell is editorially dedicated 
to the Augustana Synod (we quote only a few sentences from the voluminous article): "Either the 
Augustana Synod of 1868 did wisely and the Augustana Synod of 1918 did 
unwisely, or the reverse must be true. Both could not have acted wisely. . .. The 
Augustana Synod has subordinated unity of faith to unity of race. This is as un- 
American as it is un-Lutheran, and the day of its real Lutheran union is thereby 
indefinitely postponed. ... We are persuaded that this separation was willed by 
man and not by God, though we also believe that He will, in the end, overrule it 
for good. The fulness of God's time always waits upon the unreadiness of man. 
Greater faith is lacking, and little faith puts obstacles in the way of God's plans 
and purposes. ... We deeply regret this action. It is a large concession to racial and 
synodical bias, in the first place. It is a long step in the direction of provincialism 
and particularism, in the second place. .... . We cannot trace the growing 
estrangement of the Augustana Synod to a single ground of doctrine or principle, 
but to secondary and accidental causes only. First, its distinctive work and 
interests; secondly, its strong racial and synodical consciousness; thirdly, its 
nation-wide expansion, which made it unwilling to be placed on a par with synods 
territorially limited; and fourthly, its growing disaffection with the English Home 
Mission interests of the Council in sections where the Augustana Synod was 
strongly represented numerically. This last may be regarded as the chief cause of 
estrangement. Many of its men in the Minnesota Conference had a standing 
grievance against the aggressions of the English Synod of the Northwest, and if 
their wishes had been respected, there would to-day be no such synod with its 
13,000 communicants. . . . " Finally, once again, "The Augustana Synod has missed 
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placed synodical and racial interests as a clog in the wheel of the Lutheran 
Church's progress as a whole, and set the Church back a generation or more to start 
afresh on the pathway to its ultimate goal. . . . Lutherans are now to be fenced off 
into racial groups to be known as the Swedish, the Norwegian, the German, and 
the English divisions of the Lutheran forces in this country." G. 


Of the division in the Council, the Ohio "Church Newspaper," in its number 
of July 6, judges as follows: "We would have liked it more if the Augustan Synod had 
gone into the confessional question, especially as regards the apparent practice in 
the General Synod and then in the Council. Here should have been the main reason 
why the Swedes should have shrunk from the fusion; for when one seeks to blend 
so liberal an outlook and practice as that which manifests itself in the Masonry of 
many pastors and even of the President of the General Synod, and in open pulpit 
fellowship with the sects, with truly Biblical Lutheran doctrine and practice, which 
declares war on all Lodgeism and all Unionism, one is attempting to mix water and 
oil, which, though outwardly poured together into a very large barrel, yet never, ever 
form one substance. The right God-pleasing fusion and union occurs where and only 
where all that is God-pleasing is eliminated and one is united from within in the full 
gospel truth. This lesson does not seem to have been properly learned by the 
Augustan Synod, and in the Council it has unfortunately been forgotten the longer it 
has gone on. . . . The proposed amalgamation, even with the exclusion of the 
Swedes, will yield over a million church members, and form a body the size of the 
Missouri Synod. The thought that the union of the Eastern Synods in this 
amalgamation will be an obstacle to the accomplishment of a general 
rapprochement and federation of all Lutherans in our country is quite reasonable. 
The signature of the merger, after all, is that of lax Lutheranism. Missouri, on the 
other hand, has ever and ever wanted a strict Lutheranism. Thus the contrast would 
be clear and pronounced-a gulf difficult to bridge. That a generally acceptable 
confessional paragraph has been established in the East does little to change this. 
What is decisive in the history of the church is not what one writes and prints on 
paper, but what one carries in one's heart and reveals in one's life. All Lutherans 
should have recognized this long ago. Viewed in this light, this new union cannot be 
praised by us as a step in the right direction. The Swedes have lost nothing by not 
singing along." G. 

The racial sentiment that partly determined the Swedes’ withdrawal from the 
Council is recognized by the Norwegian organ, Lutheran Church Herald, as a 
legitimate reason for grouping ecclesiastical bodies of the same confession. We 
read there p. 408: "A united or federated Lutheran Church in America is the desire 
of all Lutherans. The existing divisions are not entirely owing to doctrinal 
differences, but may be accounted for by the polyglot character of the Church and 
the geographical divisions of the synods. It has been necessary for a natural 
development to gather the Lutherans in synods by racial units on account of 
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of the language and racial characteristics. The connection which the former 
Norwegian Synod formed with the Synodical Conference was a source of trouble. 
The Augustana Synod seems to have had a similar experience, and for some reason 
believed it to be better to work out its own problems as an independent 
organization. Theoretically it would seem right to set aside all racial distinctions, 
and lay stress on the essentials of doctrinal unity; but this theory does not work 
out in practise. There is a .difference between the Northern Lutherans and the 
German Lutherans in regard to church-government. While both may agree on the 
general theory of church-government, there is a racial difference which cannot be 
ignored. A Norwegian is more jealous of his freedom than a German, and demands 
freer methods in the details of church-management. There is also a difference 
between the Eastern Lutherans and Lutherans in the West. A: committee was 
appointed by the Norwegian Lutheran Church at Fargo to meet similar committees 
from the Augustana, Danish United Synod, Icelandic Synod, and the Finnish 
Synod with a view of finding some way of cooperation ultimately leading to a 
federation of the Northern Lutherans." This is a very shallow way to judge church history. By 
this recipe one could reconstruct the whole history of the Christian Church, and with a reference to 
"African" and "Asia Minor," "Roman" and "Germanic," "Slavic" and "Scandinavian" Christianity, present 
the development of the Christian Church, as grounded in the circumstances of time, race, climate, in 
much the same satisfactory way as Taine has done with English literary history. It is in the nature of 
things that such constructions, as soon as they wish to become more concrete, become absurd; as in 
the above the assertion that a Norwegian is "more jealous" of his ecclesiastical liberty than a German. It 
is certain that in no "German" synod of our country should such methods have been used to effect a 
union with other synods as could have been done with the Norwegians in 1912. Finally, the heavenly line 
is supposed to be a reason for separation in synods and synodlets, "there is also a difference 
between the Eastern Lutherans and Lutherans in the West", Certainly, and also a 
difference between Lutherans in Ohio and in North Dakota. With such generalizations the Norwegians 
have for years been stirred up for a church program determined by racial feelings. Incidentally, the same 
paper reports that a committee has been appointed by the Norwegians to work toward a federation 
of all Lutheran Scandinavians in the country (Norwegians, Swedes, Danes, Finns, Icelanders). 
G. 

The Reformed doctrine of the Sabbath is widely held in General Synod. A few 
weeks ago the organ of General Synod, Lutheran Church Work and Observer, contained an 
appeal to the voters in the State of Pennsylvania, making it a matter of conscience for them to nominate 
people for the Legislature who would vote against a bill having the object of dismissing the existing strict 
Sabbath legislation of that State "on patriotic grounds." We have not seen the bill; it may be that from an 
economic standpoint the existing law is preferable to the proposed substitute. But the appeal operates 
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in the Observer with arguments based entirely on Reformed views of the Sabbath. 
The field secretary of the Lord's Day Alliance of Pennsylvania says: "I, therfore, 
appeal most earnestly to all voters not to fail to go to the primary election, May 
21st, which will nominate the next Legislature. But before voting for any 
candidates for that legislative body, either for the senate or assembly, let each voter 
personally interview, or by 'phone or mail, such candidates as to how they will 
stand on the Sabbath question, if nominated. The Almighty Jehovah is not only 
‘the God of nations,' but also 'the God of battles,’ and alone decides the issues of 
every battle. He is likewise 'the Lord of the Sabbath,’ and has given us an indication 
of the importance which He places on His holy day by having put it even before 
the commandment in the Decalogue which says: 'Honor thy father and thy mother.’ 
Christian voters in the pulpit and pew, will you stand for it? Then go to the polls 
May 21st and November 5th, and vote only for such men as will stand in the Senate 
Chamber and House of Representatives not betray you, but stand four-square for 
your country, your Church, and your home, the fundamental basis of which is the 
Christian Sabbath." Just as in the Reformed Sabbath literature, the word, "The Son 
of man is a LORD even over the Sabbath," Matt. 12:8, is here applied in a sense 
contrary to the intended meaning of the passage. What the LORD said to testify to 
His power to abolish the Jewish Sabbath commandment is turned into its opposite, 
an affirmation of the binding nature of the Jewish commandment upon Christians. 
G. 

Messiah hopes of the Reform Jews. The Reform Jews are that part of the 
Jewish people of our day which has completely abandoned the religion of the fathers 
and retains in its worship only that which can keep alive the general religious feeling 
and, for instance, historical memories; even circumcision is optional, at least in 
European Reform Judaism. "The dispersion of the Jews to all parts of the earth 
works for the realization of their high-priestly mission, to lead the nations to the 
true knowledge and worship of God." In the same statement the article of the 
resurrection of the flesh was deleted: "Belief in a bodily resurrection has no 
religious foundation, and the doctrine of immortality refers to the afterexistence of 
the soul only." The large Reform Jewish congregation in London has adopted a 
creed which contains the following passage on Messiah hopes: "We believe 
implicitly in the Messianic Age; the idea of a Messianic person it rejects or ignores. 
. .. The question whether a Messiah is to be one of the figures of the Messianic 
age, or whether Israel is to be a nation once more and the temple in Jerusalem the 
religious center of the whole world, is not a vital question. We can equally be good 
Jews whatever view we hold on these points." To Reform Jews, including the 
followers of the Zionist movement, the Messiah, the hope of the nations, is none 
other than the Jewish people. "Israel is the Savior of the World." G. 
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45. Position with other Synods of the South. Concerning the other southern 
synods, the Tennesseans were also aware that they represented only truth and 
unadulterated Lutheranism to them, and they did not want to know anything about a 
unionist comparison across doctrinal differences, despite various hostilities and 
slander. The Tennessee Report of 1838 reads, "As the Synod of South Carolina has 
lately used various disgraceful means to bring the Ev. Lutheran Tennessee Synod 
into contempt, especially by remarks contained in a sermon preached by Rev. John 
Bachmann, D. D., which has been issued in print with the permission and by the 
support of first reported Synod (the above sermon, if its injurious impression be not 
prevented, is well fitted to make a false, unfavorable impression on minds otherwise 
honestly minded, and to represent our doctrine, Synod and preachers as objects of 
ridicule and contempt and constant persecution); whereas we believe that we stand 
on the original ground of the Lutheran Church, and that the doctrine of the glorious 
and memorable Reformation, which was brought about by the special mediation of 
the Saxon Reformers, D. Martin Luther and his immortal fellow-helpers, is exactly in 
accordance with God's Word, which we regard as the only infallible guide of faith and 
doctrine: be it therefore 1. Resolved, That we regard the acts of the South Carolinian 
Synod against us as rude, ignoble, dishonest, and unloving; 2. Resolved, That we 
regard the assertions in D. Bachmann's sermon as not in the least founded, and 
without the least approach to the truth, but as base calumnies, very serviceable, 
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to insult our synod." (1838, 11.) Also, Pastors Braun and Miller were appointed to 
publish a rebuttal against Bach-' man's sermon. (1838, 11.) In his speech of 
November 12, 1837, Bachmann, as president of the South Carolina Synod, had also 
spoken thus, among other things: "We have never prided ourselves on being an 
exclusionary (exclusive) church, whose doctrines were scriptural! or whose 
confessors were purer than those of other denominations around us. . . . We would 
gladly unite with every friend of the gospel in producing the downfall of 
sectarianism, though not the obliteration of sects. Our pulpits have ever been open 
to the ministers of every Christian communion, and to our communions we invite the 
followers of JEsu, to what particular denomination they may belong." Bachmann thus 
expressed his indifferentist Reformed doctrinal position, "If baptism is regeneration, 
why then does not everyone who is baptized in infancy walk with God from his dew? 
Why does not everyone lead a pious life? Surely this does not happen!" "Indeed, the 
Lutheran Church has for a hundred years left the controversy of the body of Christ, 
etc., to itself, and left it to the consciences of its members what they are to believe 
according to the Scriptures. This we can do even without deviating from the faith of 
our church [General Synod], because in our ordination, especially in this country, we 
profess nothing more than that the fundamental articles of the divine Word are 
correctly set forth in essence in the doctrinal articles of the Augsburg Confession." 
(Kirchl. Mittlg. 1846, 34 ff.) At the same Synod (1838) a resolution was also passed 
by Tennessee that the secretary should inquire of the president of the Virginia Synod 
why (according to the resolution of their last meeting) "they do not recognize the 
members of the so-called Tennessee Consensus as Evangelical Lutheran 
preachers." (1838, 12.) When the Western Virginia Synod in 1848 asked for a 
change of delegates with Tennessee, the latter replied: "Resolved, That, although 
it would afford us the highest gratification, and we most sincerely desire to see 
those who are one with us in name also united in doctrine and practise, and in that 
case would most cheerfully unite and cooperate with them in such measures as are 
calculated to advance and promote the cause of truth, yet we wish it to be distinctly 
understood that, however much a union is desired, it can only be effected upon the 
assurance of a strict adherence to the doctrines and usages of our Church as set 
forth in its symbols; and until we can have this assurance, we, on our part, can 
consent to no such union." (Report, 8.) 

46. Attempts to reach agreement with the North Carolina Synod. The firm 
position which Tennessee took toward the other Lutheran synods was not a guide 
for them. 
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It was not a denial, but rather a spur to an earnest effort to bring them back to genuine 
Lutheranism and to help them weed out the dishonest elements and false Lutherans. 
In response to the 1823 proposals for union made by quite a few members of the 
North CarolinaSynod, a committee was appointed by Tennessee in 1824 to negotiate 
with the Carolinians. (1824, 10.) The instruction of the committee was that they 
should collect the points of doctrine in dispute from each other's writings, "and put 
what the preachers of the North Carolina Synod teach in one column, and what the 
Synod of Tennessee [teaches] in the other opposite, so that every one may 
immediately see the difference. Then every man may examine for himself which side 
teaches according to the Augsburg Confession." Also, the committee was given 
liberty to address questions to the preachers of the North Carolina Synod as it deemed 
good. (1824, 11.) But further arrangements for union were not to be made until "the 
said preachers, in case convicted, recant their doctrine as publicly in print as they 
spread the same, and wholly subscribe to the doctrine of the Augsburg Confession 
and Lutheran order as the same was before the institution of the General Synod 
arose." (1824, 11.) The questions addressed "to Messrs. Karl Storch, G. Schober, 
Jakob Scherer, Daniel Scherer, Jakob Miller, Martin Walter, and to all other men who 
belong to this association [North Carolina Synod]" are thus: "1. Will you continue to 
maintain that ‘one may be baptized or not baptized, that faith makes one blessed*? 
Or have you, after mature deliberation, become conclusive to publicly recant such in 
print as erroneous? 002 Will ye say and maintain that the church of God may consist 
of twenty opinions? (3) Will ye deny that the true body and blood of JESUS CHRIST 
are distributed and received in the holy supper in the form of bread and wine, both 
by believing and unbelieving guests? Will you defend this or revoke it? Further, will 
ye also publicly confess that JESUS CHRIST is omnipresent according to both 
natures, as God and man, inseparable, and ought to be worshipped in this manner? 
(4) Will you give up the institution of the General Synod, and let it go altogether, in 
case you cannot prove the same with Holy Scripture?" (1824, Appendix, 2 f.) But the 
Carolinians were silent. They refused to correspond with the Tennessee committee 
because, as Jakob Scherer wrote, it did not address them as "Lutheran" and was 
composed of farmers. (1825, 6 f.) As early as 1822, David Henkel had used the 
salutation in a letter, "To the so-called Lutheran Synod of North Carolina." (1827, 
34.) In the interest of union, however, the Tennesseans decided in the following year 
to repeat their request. At the same time, they sought to inform the Carolinians about 
this 
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appease them that for the present they could not be granted the Lutheran name. 
"We beg," said the Tennesseans, "that they [the Carolinians] will not be vexed if for 
the time being we cannot give them the title demanded, but will so put up with it until 
they shall have been compared for doctrine." And in case the answers of the 
Carolinians should not satisfy them, they offered them at the same time a public 
disputation. It was thus decided "that the questions should once more be presented 
to them in a friendly manner, and if their answers were correct, we would do 
everything that might serve peace and Christian harmony. On the other hand, if their 
answers turn out differently, we propose that a time and place be fixed, and that 
each side choose a speaker to present the points in dispute, so that the assembly, 
which may be present, may hear the difference, and also that the reasons on both 
sides be afterwards made known in print". (1825, 8.) When the Carolinians still did 
not respond, the Tennesseans in 1826 declared and resolved, " "This Synod have 
made sundry proposals to the North Carolina connection for the purpose of 
amicably adjusting the difference which exists with respect to doctrine, and other 
differences; but said connection have hitherto refused to comply with any of the 
proposals. Although it seems to be in vain to make any further propositions, yet 
this Synod deem it their duty to adopt the following resolution: 1. That the Rev. 
Adam Miller, Daniel Moser, and David Henkel be authorized to proclaim and hold 
a public meeting at or near the Organ Church, Rowan County, N. C. They shall 
continue said meeting at least three days, and preach on the disputed points of 
doctrine. 2. that they invite the Rev. C. A. Storke, and Daniel Sherer, who reside 
near said Organ Church, to attend said meeting, and give them an opportunity of 
alleging their objections and proving their doctrines. Further, that as many of the 
other ministers belonging to the North Carolina connection as may be conveniently 
notified be also invited to attend for the same purpose. This will afford an 
opportunity to a number of people to ascertain which party have deviated from the 
Lutheran doctrine. This meeting shall, if God permit, commence on the 4th day of 
next November." (1826, 5 f.) At the following Synod (1827) the committee reported: 
1. that it had, according to the regulations of the Synod, held the meeting in the 
Organ Church on November 4, 1826, but that no one from the Carolinians had 
appeared nor excused himself; 2. that it had then, at a meeting communicated to it 
by the Synod, called a meeting on the 4th day of next November; and 3. that it had 
not yet held the meeting in the Organ Church. That it had then, in response to a 
discussion of Storch communicated to it ("Let them [the committee] come to our 
Synod; for there would be the proper place to speak of these things") and to the 
request of members of various congregations in Lincoln County, called another 
meeting for July 7, 1827, at St. Paul's Church, Lincoln Co, at 
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The Synod of North Carolina had ordered a meeting there, but the Carolinians, in 
spite of cordial, repeated, all-sided invitations, had likewise avoided it, without even 
dignifying the Tennesseans with an answer, although after the Synod they had 
endeavored to ascribe the blame to the committee. "Whether they [the North 
Carolina Synod] would accept a letter, and promise an answer to the bearer of the 
same, yet they have despised both the invitation and the letter with silent contempt." 
(1827, 34. 35.) Thus all the efforts of the Tennesseans to draw the false Lutherans 
out of their loopholes were in vain. The Lutheran Church of America was yet to stray 
further and deeper in indifferentism, unionism, and rapture. 

47. Characteristic Letter to the Carolinians. The truly Lutheran spirit in which 
the unification efforts were conducted by the Tennesseans is shown by the following 
letter, dated "Lincoln Co., N. C., December 10, 1826": "To the Honorable Messrs. 
Karl A. Storch, G. Schober, Jakob Scherer, and Daniel Scherer, and to all other 
preachers who stand with them in their synod. Dear Sirs! You call yourselves 
Lutherans, and we also call ourselves so; nevertheless, we disagree. You have 
charged us with false doctrine; and we, notwithstanding you ascribe to yourselves 
the title of Lutherans, yet deny that your doctrine agrees with the same, or with the 
Scriptures. This disagreement causes a difficulty for some confessors of the 
Lutheran doctrine to make a right decision for themselves, because they are not 
sufficiently instructed in this matter. We know of no more profitable means of giving 
instruction to the people, and an opportunity to both sides to prove their charges, 
than to meet each other publicly, and talk over the disputed points of doctrine 
according to the rules of prosperity (decorum). - As we are notified that the next 
session of your Synod shall commence in St. Paul's Church in this County on the 
first Sunday of the month of May to come, we resolved to appoint a public meeting 
in the same church, and which shall commence the day after your session shall be 
ended, and last at least three days. We intend to speak about the doctrines which 
are conducted by you, as found in pamphlets written by a member and committee of 
your body, as well as about the basic constitution and proceedings of the General 
Synod. On the following conditions we invite you to attend this meeting to answer us 
and make your objections: 1. If any of us speak, you shall not interrupt us. We also 
promise, if one of you speaks, not to interrupt him at all. But there shall be no 
interruption on either side. 
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be allowed to speak for more than two hours without interruption. 2. the following 
propositions shall be discussed: 1. the person and incarnation of Jesus Christ; 2. 
justification; 3. repentance; good works; 5. holy baptism; 6. holy communion; 7. 
church government. - 3. the speakers shall keep exactly to the point which is made. 
4th In this conversation both parties shall refer to the A. Creed, Lutheri Small 
Catechism, and the Holy Scriptures for evidence. We desire also to refer to the 
Christian Book of Concord, which contains symbolical books to the Lutheran Church. 
That we desire to examine the doctrines on both sides according to the A. Creed and 
the other symbolical books, is because the question in this disagreement is, "Who 
are the genuine and spurious Lutherans?" For it is well known that all Lutheran 
preachers are solemnly pledged to this creed. But should you assert at the said 
meeting that the Augsburg Confession contains false doctrine, and that the blessed 
Luther erred in any of these propositions which are here proposed for discussion, 
we are willing in that case to appeal to the Holy Scriptures alone. - Notwithstanding 
all the personal disagreements which may have hitherto arisen between us, we 
nevertheless intend to meet you in a friendly manner, without thinking in the least of 
offending your feelings by any personal censure. But that we think of You must by 
no means consider it an insult to publicly refute your doctrines as erroneous, since 
we also expect you to contradict us. We beg you, as our former brethren, not to 
despise these propositions, because the acceptance of them on your part may have 
the desired success of convincing one party or the other of the truth; and we are sure 
it would be very useful to many a hearer. - We are ready to forgive you all personal 
conduct, which we believe to be punishable against you; on the other hand, you 
should also be ready to forgive us in the same case. But since we are divided in the 
fundamental doctrines of the Christian religion, ecclesiastical communion is 
impossible until either the one or the other party will be completely convicted and 
convinced. We remain most respectfully your former brethren: Daniel Moser, David 
Henkel." (1827, 26 ff.) 

48. Attempts to reach an understanding with the Pennsylvania Synod. In the 
same interest, to establish clarity and unity of doctrine, the Tennesseans had 
addressed the following questions to the Pennsylvania Synod as early as 1823: 
Whether they believe, 1. That baptism worketh remission of sins, etc.; 2. That 
Christ's true body and blood are under the bread and wine in Holy Communion 
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3. that Jesus Christ is to be worshipped as true God and man in one person; 4. that 
it is right for the Lutheran church to unite with a community which is not devoted to 
the doctrine of the Augsburg Confession, or for Lutherans to take communion with 
such. (1825, 9.) When the Pennsylvanian Synod, which at that time was in favor of 
union with the Reformed and stood no higher in regard to Lutheranism than the 
General Synod, from which it had separated again in 1823, simply ignored the 
request, it was decided in 1825 by Tennessee to renew the petition and in a special 
letter also to ask S. Muhlenberg, a member of the Pennsylvanian Synod, for his 
opinion. (1825, 6. 10.) But these letters also went unanswered. The report of 1826 
says: "At our last session a few theological questions were submitted to the Rev. 
Synod of East Pennsylvania, and a letter to the Rev. Muhlenberg; but we received 
no answer, neither from the Synod nor from Mr. Muhlenberg. The cause of this 
delay we do not know; but we indulge the hope of receiving satisfactory answers 
before our next session." (6.) When no answer was received the next year either, 
the Tennesseans made the following declaration, which was at the same time and 
primarily directed against the North Carolina Synod: "Since some preachers go 
about under the appearance of being Lutherans, but nevertheless deny Luther's 
doctrine, this body deems it proper and a right under the Scriptures to demand 
answers to certain theological questions from other Synods, in order to learn whether 
the latter agree in doctrine with this body. Accordingly, this body has sent some 
theological questions to the Honorable Synod of Pennsylvania (now Eastern 
Pennsylvania) for answers, and has now waited four years with patience for an 
answer. Also, in 1825, the clerk of this body was instructed to write a friendly letter 
to the Hon. H. Muhlenberg concerning this matter. The clerk complied with this order. 
No answer, however, has been received either from the Pennsylvanian Synod or 
from S. Muhlenberg." - Now, in order "to learn which of the Synods, as well as 
individual preachers, agree in doctrine with this body [Tennessee], or which differ 
from the same," it was resolved: "1. That a Pastoral Address be addressed to the 
Lutheran Church in the United States; that in the same it be shown what is the true 
Lutheran doctrine in regard to those points which are contested by some; 2. That in 
the preface of this work, the several synods, as well as individual preachers, be 
requested to examine the same closely, and then either vindicate or reject the same 
in a formal manner; that those synods and preachers, after they have had an 
opportunity to examine the same, be instructed to 
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have to examine this book, and will be silent on it, shall be regarded as if they 
acknowledged and approved all the doctrines in the same to be correct, 
notwithstanding they themselves would teach otherwise." (1827, 6 ff.) 

49. Justification of their confessional demand. As is evident from their 
conduct and the resolution of 1827, the Tennesseans demanded that the Lutheran 
synods show their colors. The false Lutherans found this inconvenient and intrusive, 
if not downright presumptuous and insolent. Hence, in part, their contemptuous 
silence. But the Tennesseans were aware, even here, that they were only 
demanding what they had to demand according to God's Word. The confession of 
faith is not only a Christian right, but also a Christian duty and especially a Christian 
debt to the brethren. Therefore, when it was reported in 1827 how all efforts to 
induce Pennsylvanians and Carolinians to bear witness to their faith had been met 
with silence and contempt, the Synod made the declaration already communicated. 
The public vindication of their action, which was at the same time adopted, was the 
more necessary because some Carolinians, "in order to justify their conduct, 
pretended that it was wrong, and that it gave occasion for offence, to disputate 
publicly on points of doctrine." (1827, 35.) Now how David Henkel, in the "Treatise" 
appended to the report of 1827, justifies the proceedings of the Tennesseans, is 
shown by the following extracts: "The members of the Lutheran Church, at their 
confirmation, have made a vow to observe the doctrine and order thereof. As it is no 
small thing to annul this vow, it ought to be the business of every one to inquire 
which of the synods and preachers have departed from the Lutheran creed; for when 
one is in connection with such, he makes himself a partaker of their errors." (33.) 
"Because by a solemn vow all Lutherans are pledged to one confession of faith (are 
pledged to maintain the doctrines of their confession of faith), it may justly be 
required of some to be examined, if he be suspected as if he had departed from it." 
(35.) "Because they [Lutherans] bear one name, and are attached to one confession 
of faith, they are justly considered as one body. Hence it follows that one member 
must be responsible to the other, and also that it is the duty of one preacher to watch 
over the ministerial conduct of the other, because the doctrines of the one may justly 
be attributed to the other, since they are in one connection. One makes himself 
partaker of another's sin, if he does not punish the same, and yet keep fellowship 
with him. 1 Tim. 5:22." (36.) "Now since a Lutheran preacher's doctrine may be 
imputed to another, why should he not have the right to call him to account. 
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if he believes that he has departed from the confession of faith to which they both 
adhere?" (37.) A Lutheran preacher was not permitted to depart from any article of 
the Augsburg Confession. The Tennesseans, therefore, had only done their duty in 
calling the Carolinians to account. "The preachers of the North Carolinian connection 
call themselves Lutheran; but as we have sufficient reason to believe that they teach 
contrary to the Augsburg Confession, we thought it our duty to call them to account. 
But some [of them] are of the opinion that Lutheran preachers are permitted to 
deviate from the Augsburg Confession, inasmuch as they believe to find erroneous 
propositions therein. Yes, some preachers have declared themselves as follows: that 
they care nothing for the Augsburg Confession, and that they take only the Holy 
Scriptures for their guide; and further, that Luther was a mere man, and therefore 
might have erred." (37.) "No one who sincerely believes that he has the truth on his 
side ever seeks to avoid the light; he is not ashamed to confess and defend the same; 
and even if the same should be tested in the most exact manner, yet he knows that, 
like the very noblest gold, which is tried by fire, it only shines the brighter. Even he 
who is sincere, and who still doubts his doctrines to some extent, is never opposed 
to coming to the light; for no greater favor can be done him than to remove his errors 
and guide him into the truth. But he who knows that he cannot maintain his doctrines 
on the grounds of the Scriptures, and yet entertains too high an opinion of himself, 
refuses to come into the light, for he knows that if he did so his errors would be 
revealed. 'He that doeth evil hateth the light, and cometh not to the light, lest his 
works should be punished." (38.) "It is the duty of every Christian to be ready at all 
times to answer to every one that demands the reason of the hope that is in him. ... 
Thus those synods and preachers act contrary to the word of God who fail to answer 
the most important questions addressed to them. What do they mean by acting thus? 
Are the persons who ask questions not worthy of their respect? If they have such an 
attitude, it is evident that they have the pride of the devil. How shameful it is that poor 
mortal sinners should seek to exalt themselves above their fellow-men!" (42.) 
Further, according to Scripture, it is the duty of a bishop to punish the gainsayers. 
This, however, "cannot be done otherwise than by publicly calling the opponent to 
account, and, if he appears, refuting and destroying his pretended reasons. But if the 
opponent refuses to appear, he shows that he himself is aware of an error, and 
believes that he cannot stand, for which reason he must be punished. 
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seeks to evade the light". (43.) Christ also had answered the questions of the 
Pharisees, Sadducees, and scribes. "Seeing then that Christ disputed with ungodly 
men, yea, with the devil himself, how may any man yet venture to say that it is 
unlawful to enter into a public conversation on points of doctrine?" (46.) 

50. Tennessee's Position on Scripture. The Tennessee Report of 1827 
states, "As the articles of the fundamental constitution of this synod are mixed up 
with the proceedings of the session at which it was formed, and the fundamental 
articles are not distinguished from the collateral articles, and the language in which 
they are framed is not sufficiently definite, it has been deemed seemly to form 
another. Accordingly, a committee was appointed to draw up a basic constitution.” 
(9.) The new constitution was submitted to the same synod, and by it presented to 
the congregations for their consideration, and revised and adopted in 1828. In this 
constitution the first article reads, "The Holy Scriptures, or the writings of the Old and 
New Testaments, inspired by the Holy Spirit, shall be the only guide of doctrine and 
church discipline. The correctness or incorrectness of any translation shall be judged 
according to the fundamental languages in which these Scriptures were first 
composed." (12.) In the introduction to the Constitution it is said: "With regard to 
doctrine and church discipline, nothing should be done merely according to the will 
of the majority, nor according to the minority, but in exact conformity to the Holy 
Scriptures." (12.) Thus, under the Fundamental Constitution of 1828, the sole rule 
and guide of doctrine and life in the church is the Holy Scriptures alone. And this has 
been the position of Tennessee from the beginning. In 1822 the Synod made the 
declaration, "Forasmuch as the Holy Bible is the only rule of matters respecting 
faith and church-discipline; and because the Augsburg Confession of Faith is a 
pure emanation from the Bible and comprises the most important doctrines of faith 
and discipline, hence it must always remain valid. Therefore our Synod can neither 
be governed by a majority nor a minority, now nor ever hereafter, with respect to 
doctrine and discipline. This is the reason why nothing can be introduced among 
us, now nor at any time hereafter, which may be repugnant to the Bible and the 
Augsburg Confession of Faith. Neither the majority nor the minority shall 
determine what our doctrine and discipline are, because they are already 
determined in the above-named rule. But that we assemble from time to time, is 
neither to form new rules, doctrines, nor traditions, but as united instruments in 
the hands of God, we wish to promulgate the doctrine of the Bible, and to execute 
the rules already laid down in the Holy Scriptures. But with respect to local and 
temporary regulations, such as the place and time of meeting, and such like things, 
which do not interfere with matters of faith and discipline, 
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the Synod suit themselves to the conveniences of the most of their members. We 
refer the reader to the 7th, 15th, and 28th articles of the Augsburg Confession of 
Faith, where he may find more satisfactory instructions with respect to these 
things." (9 f.) 

51. Position of the Tennessee Synod on the Symbols. From the beginning, 
the Synod of Tennessee considered the Book of Concord to be a correct exposition 
of the teachings of the Scriptures, although at first only the Augsburg Confession 
was Officially included in the Constitution. Concerning this, immediately in 1820 the 
Synod declared, "Let all the doctrines of faith and the doctrine of the Christian walk, 
as well as all the books publicly used in the church for worship, be established and 
observed as much as possible according to the teaching of the Holy Scriptures and 
the Augsburg Confession. And especially from the Small Catechism of Luther, 
according to the use hitherto made of it in our church, the youth and others who need 
it, are to be taught. Said catechism shall always be the principal catechism of our 
church." (4f.) "Whoever wants to be a teacher should also solemnly promise that he 
will teach according to the word of God and the Augsburg Confession and the 
doctrine of our church." (5.) In the new Constitution, the second article reads, "The 
Augsburg Confession of Faith, contained in 28 articles, as the same is found in the 
Christian Book of Concord, is acknowledged and accepted by this body, because 
(because) it contains a true exposition of the principal doctrines of faith and church 
discipline. Nor does it contain anything in conflict with the Scriptures. It is therefore 
not permitted to any preacher to teach anything, nor to this body to perform anything, 
which is in conflict with any article of this creed. Lutheri Small Catechism is also, 
because (because) the same contains a brief notion of Biblical doctrines, and is of 
great use in instructing the youth, acknowledged and accepted." (14 f.) The 
explanation of this article says: "The Lutherans recognize the Holy Scriptures as the 
only guide to the doctrine of faith and church discipline; nevertheless, they also 
accept the Augsburg Confession of Faith, and this because it presents the same 
views they have on the Scriptures, and is a formal declaration of what they believe. 
But if it were possible to prove that this creed contained errors, it would become the 
duty of this body to renounce it; but in that case they would cease to be Lutherans, 
because they would reject the views of the Lutherans. As there have been different 
editions of the Augsburg Confession, the one which is found in the Christian Book of 
Concord was chosen, because one is assured of the same authenticity." (16.) In the 
revised Constitution of 
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In 1866, the entire Book of Concord was recognized as the doctrinal basis of the 
Synod, but this only expressed the position that, as mentioned, Tennessee had held 
from the beginning. For example, Daniel Moser and David Henkel, in their Briefs of 
December 10, 1826, to the Carolinian pastors, declared, "We desire also to refer to 
the Christian Book of Concord, which contains symbolical books to the Lutheran 
Church." (1827, 27.) And in the Constitution as presented in 1827, the sixth sub- 
article reads, "The Christian Book of Concord, which contains symbolical books to 
the Lutheran Church, shall be regarded as a principal textbook in theology." (23.) 
Brohm wrote in 1855, after his visit to the Tennesseeshnode, "| have been assured 
from credible mouths that the pastors of the Synod are for their persons all devoted 
to the whole Concordia." (Luth. 11, 78.) - Thus Tennessee had a clear, firm 
confession, which was accepted by them not with quatenus, but with quia. 

52. The symbol no mere dead letter. "It is not lawful for any Lutheran 
preacher," says the "Treatise" of 1827, "to depart from any article of this 
denomination." (37.) He who nevertheless does so, breaks his vows, is guilty of 
perjury, and deceives the church. If any man should err in a doctrine, he must, in 
order not to deceive, renounce the confession, and so leave the Lutheran Church. 
"Those who pretend to have discovered errors in this confession of faith act ignobly, 
because they nevertheless come up under the appearance of being attached to it. 
They commit a twofold fraud. First, they make the Lutherans think that they agree 
with them in doctrine, when they do not. Secondly, they support the people in their 
errors, for they pretend to teach according to that denomination which, as they say, 
contains these errors. That the Holy Scriptures are the actual guide of doctrine is 
not denied; but now the question is, Does the Augsburg Consession contain 
anything that is in conflict with the Bible? That Luther might have erred, | will not 
deny; but that he really erred in regard to the doctrines contained in this confession, 
is to be proved. But if he was mistaken, why do those who pretend to be so call 
themselves by his name? They call themselves Lutherans, but yet pretend that 
Luther led erroneous doctrines. What do they do by this but deceive the people and, 
out of hypocrisy, endorse an erroneous doctrine? - sall their pretending is true." (37 
f.) Tennessee was also serious about confession in practice. It remained with them 
no mere document, no dead letter. What they taught and confessed they sought to 
put into practice. They did not merely want to be called Lutherans, but to be 
Lutherans. When they published writings, took on preachers.., 
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When the synods examined candidates and entered into relationships with other 
synods, the confession was the only decisive standard. Thus it was decided in 1821 
"that a church agenda should be written exactly according to the Augsburg 
Confession and the Holy Scriptures. (Cf. 1837, 5; 1841, 15.) Repeatedly the synodal 
reports report how preachers were carefully examined as to doctrine before they 
were accepted. (1821, 11; 1824, 6. 12; 1826, 10; 1827, 12; 1831, 8; 1841, 7.) The 
report of 1827 says: "It was deemed necessary that a preacher should be appointed 
to visit the other preachers together with their congregations, and to examine 
whether the pure doctrine of our church and the order of the same were observed." 
And since none of the present pastors could undertake this service, it was decided 
"that any of the absent preachers who might consent to do so, be hereby authorized 
to make this visitation of the church, and to punish all deviations from pure doctrine 
which might be discovered by him." . . . The same is also requested to submit a 
report of his journey to the Synod." (1827, 12; cf. 1832, 9. 16.) 

53. Concerning the necessity of confession, Tennessee states in the note to 
Article 2: "Although the Scriptures, without anything else, are a sufficient guide, and 
although only one declaration of the same can be right, yet it is evident that not all 
who call themselves Christians have the same declaration, for their views are very 
different. Now since not all have the same declaration, it could not be known what 
each Christian community believes; consequently others could not know whether to 
acknowledge them as fellow believers, if they had no formal confession. But if a 
Christian body has a formal statement of its views on certain doctrinal points 
contained in the Scriptures, others may judge whether such views are correct, and 
whether they may have fellowship with such a body. One thing, then, is, when a 
constitution (body) introduces an essay, made by men (a human composition), as 
an infallible guide besides the Holy Scriptures; but another is, to adopt such an essay 
with the intention of showing what its views are on certain points of doctrine." (1828, 
15 f.) The objection that Scripture was sufficient and that therefore symbols were 
superfluous was answered by Andreas Henkel in an account of December 2, 1824, 
of a conversation with a pastor of the General Synod, as follows: "I told him then 
that he had departed from the Augsburg Confession, and, of course, from the 
Lutheran Church. He then told me that the Bible was his creed, and not the 
Augsburg Confession, and that the said Confession contained things which were 
not in the Scriptures. I then replied and said that every fanatic and sectarian said 
so, and that Lutherans as 
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much considered the Scriptures to be the only guide in doctrines as he or any other 
person did, but that it was necessary to have some standard by which men could 
know how the Scriptures were understood by this or the other denominations, as 
men varied materially in their explanations of the Scriptures. I then demanded of 
him to show where the Confession did not correspond with the Scriptures. He 
referred me to the word 'real' in the article of the Lord's Supper, and added that that 
word was inserted by the hot-headed Luther." 

54. Antihierarchical position of the synod. As of the meaning of the symbol, 
so Tennessee had a right understanding of the content of the same. This shows the 
firm position this synod took toward Romanism, Methodism, and Unionism within the 
Lutheran Church at that time. The first Lutheran synods in America were all 
hierarchical in orientation: the laity were subject to the pastors and the pastors and 
congregations to the synod, that is, to the ministry. David Henkel had tasted the 
tyranny that could result from this. The Tennesseans, however, must be credited 
with having not only recognized, but also acknowledged, confessed, and 
championed the inalienable rights of Christians and Christian congregations. Most 
emphatically did Tennessee uphold the principle that in the church Christ and his 
word alone rule, and no one else-not the synod, not the ministry, not the pastor, and 
not the majority. (1820, 23; 1828, 12.) In the report of 1822, which is available to us 
only in English, a note says: "Herein is the difference between the government of 
the pure Ev. Lutheran Church and the government of the General Synod. The 
established rule of the pure Christian Church is the Holy Scriptures and her 
supreme Head, Jesus Christ. Christ, by His Word, governs the Church in the 
doctrines of faith and discipline; there needeth no majority of votes to determine. 
In such matters that do not immediately interfere with the doctrines of faith and 
government of the Church, as, for instance, to appoint the time and place for the 
meeting of a synod, or the erecting of a synod, and such like things, herein our 
Church doth not seek to exercise any authority, but grants liberty to each 
congregation, and to each of her ministers to act and do as they judge it most 
convenient for themselves. No one is despised for not joining with us in our Synod; 
no one is oppressed who is not in conformity with us in matters which are not 
essential to the doctrine of faith. Nothing can separate our union or break our peace 
with any, only when they deviate from the pure doctrine of the Gospel, and when 
they compose traditions of their own and impose them on others. A majority is not 
to have authority over any one, because they have no power to impose traditions 
of "men on others with regard to religion. The government of the General Synod 
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is altogether otherwise. ... It is plainly to be seen in her constitution that her aim is 
to impose a number of human traditions on the Church, as, for instance, that no 
synod shall be erected in any State, unless there are six ordained ministers living 
therein, and not even then unless they are authorized by the General Synod. ... . . 
Jesus Himself has already prescribed all things respecting the doctrine and 
discipline of His Church, therefore we need no General Synod to give us 
prescriptions! As touching matters not essential, as, appointing the time and place 
of a convention or the like, whereof no prescription is given, no one is justifiable 
to give any prescription or direction, much less to compel any one thereto, whereas 
all are to enjoy Christian liberty." (1822, 9 ff.) In the note to the 4th article of the 
Constitution it says: "But a Christian synod has no legislative power; consequently it 
has no right to make rules [laws] for congregations. All necessary and wholesome 
ordinances are prescribed in the Holy Scriptures; hence it follows that any body that 
makes rules for the church is contrary to Christ. One thing is to make rules [laws] for 
the church; but another is to execute the rules already existing and found in Holy 
Scripture, and to use the right means to spread the gospel. The last, and by no 
means the first, is the business of this body." (1828, 20.) The entrance to the 
Constitution reads, "The rules and principles of church government are contained in 
Holy Scripture. Therefore no Christian body has liberty to allow or perform anything 
so contrary to the same. Statutes or ordinances of men, which have no ground in 
Holy Scripture, and which are imposed as necessary to Christian fellowship, the 
church, are rejected by our Saviour. Matt. 15:9, 13, 14." (11.) Therefore, when some 
members of the North Carolina Synod, in a letter, had called Paul Henkel "the head" 
of the Tennesseans, they could declare, according to the truth, that their Synod 
"confesses no man as its head but the one God-man, JEsum Christum." (1824, 10.) 
Originally Tennessee did not even have standing officers, so that even during the 
sessions the presiding officer could be changed at will. (1820,7.) Because it was 
heartily hostile to all Romanism, therefore primarily Tennessee also took up the fight 
against the General Synod. (1821, 17.) To the North Carolina Synod, which had 
joined the General Synod, she advised, "When you consider what belongs to true 
Christianity, you cannot reasonably desire that a regiment should be imposed upon 
the church, of which there is nothing in the Bible." (1824, Appendix, 2.) In her dislike 
of any rule on the part of the synod over the congregations, Tennessee at times 
went so far as to make it appear that she regarded any organization of synods at all 
into a larger body for 
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questionable, if not downright reprehensible. Here, too, her criticism of the General 
Synod occasionally goes overboard. But even if Tennessee sometimes goes wrong 
in the correct application of her anti-hierarchical principle, if she loses her balance, 
this principle itself was a thoroughly healthy and genuinely Lutheran one. Rightly did 
she call it an encroachment on congregational rights that the North Carolina Synod 
rescinded a ban which David Henkel's congregation had imposed, even without 
further inspection. "For," Tennessee explains, "it cannot be proved from anywhere 
that a synod has power to break a conclusion [resolution] made by the church council 
and congregation. The congregation has more power in such cases than any synod." 
(1820, 20.) Article 4 of the basic constitution presented in 1827 therefore also 
declared, "But this body has no power to deal with the decision of any congregation 
in regard to church discipline; for a each congregation is independent of the synod 
in its judgment. Accordingly, the synod cannot alter or set aside any decision 
[resolution] of any congregation, in so far as the same relates to the exclusion or 
admission of any member." (1827,21.) The form adopted in 1828 reads, "But this 
body shall have no power to dispense with any decision of any congregation, nor to 
make any rules or institutions for congregations." (1828, 19; 1853, 21.) The note on 
this says: "That no appeal shall be from the decision of any congregation, appears 
from Matt. 18:15-20." What is meant is an appeal from the congregation to the synod, 
as the higher authority to which the congregation would be subject. (1828,20.) Nor 
did Tennessee presume to be able to set and take preachers from the 
congregations. Thus, it is reported of Adam Miller, "This young man shows a great 
inclination to teach; but because he has not presented a proper profession from a 
congregation, he could not be ordained." (1824, 14.) The constitution presented in 
1827 states, "The business of this body shall be, . . . To examine candidates for the 
Magisterium, who shall be called by congregations, if it be desired, and to ordain the 
same, if found competent, by the imposition of hands and prayer." (1827,21.) The 
claim that she had forbidden her congregations to allow General Synod preachers 
into their pulpits was rejected by Tennessee in 1825, saying, ".. . but this Conference 
does not arrogate to itself any such power to command any congregation whom to 
allow to preach in their church, because the congregation is quite independent of 
the Synod in this respect." (1825,12; cf. 1821, 8.) The report of 1832 says: "This 
body does not arrogate to itself any power to make laws and rules for the 
congregations, because it is against the rights and liberties of the same, and also 
against the 4th article of our Constitution." So as not to go too far, there are 
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For example, the Synod does not even make a statement on how to promote the 
teaching of youth, but only advises "the various church councils and congregations 
to make such rules and arrangements as may be most convenient and comfortable 
for them to teach their youth. (1832,9.) The 4th article also calls it the business of 
the synod "to discover and expose false doctrines and teachers." But this, adds the 
Note, "by no means supposes that these duties do not also fall upon individual 
teachers and congregations; for this body does not arrogate such to itself as a 
prerogative." (19.) Nor does the Synod "arrogate to itself the exclusive right of 
examining and ordaining candidates for the Magisterium. For every congregation is 
at liberty to choose able persons to be its teachers, and individual preachers have 
the right to ordain them to this office. . . . But if any congregation shall request this 
body to examine and ordain the person of their choice, then this duty falls upon this 
body to perform." (1828, 19.) 

55. In Tennessee the lay element also came into its own. The audience was 
emphatically vindicated of the right to be present in synod by deputies, not only to 
dissent, but also to judge and vote. (Luth. 11, 166.) In the 3rd article of the 
fundamental constitution it is said, "It shall not be lawful for the preachers to transact 
business without the deputies, nor the deputies without the preachers, if both 
preachers and deputies are present." (16.) The note on this reads, "It is not the liberty 
and duty of preachers alone, but of all other Christians also, to give their counsel in 
ecclesiastical matters, and to use the means of propagating the gospel." Let this be 
taught by Apost. 15. (17.) "Christians in general are called a chosen race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a people of property, and are to preach the virtues of him 
who called them from darkness to his marvelous light. 1 Pet. 2, 9. Since, therefore, 
Christians at all bear such honorable titles and high dignities, and ought to preach 
the virtues of God, it is properly concluded that they have the same rights with 
preachers in regard to the government of the church." (18.) When Tennessee 
elected to the committee to act with the North Carolina Synod on doctrinal 
differences three farmers, for this reason also the North Carolina Synod refused to 
negotiate. Jacob Scherer said in his letter, "Then they appointed farmers to instruct 
us, who blackened and sneered at us in print, knowing that the priest's lips are to 
preserve doctrine." (1825, 7.) To this the "writer" of the Tennesseeshnode makes 
the remark, "It is astonishing that farmers should not be as competent to judge of 
Christian doctrine as Pre 
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diger. As soon as it is proved that the peasants are not to read God's word, then it 
will be necessary to exclude them from this business. It is well known that in the dark 
papacy the common man was not allowed to judge in matters of religion, and it seems 
to me frightening that Mr. Scherer should have expressed such sentiments by 
considering himself offended because we elected a peasant committee. That the 
priest's lips should preserve the doctrine does not prove that one has no right to elect 
peasants to help settle disputes. It was believed that peasants would act impartially, 
since the preachers themselves were not so capable of doing so, because they make 
up the parties. Nor can | see that the peasants are such base people that it is to be 
considered an insult when they are appointed for such a purpose." (7.) 

56. Anti-gushing position of the Tennessee r. The Methodist enthusiasm, 
which despised the Christian certainty of salvation, which is based on the means of 
grace and simply believes what Jesus promises, whether one feels it or not, and 
sought to evoke feelings of conversion in people by their own cries and activities, in 
order to then base the certainty of conversion and salvation on these, had already 
taken hold of all Lutheran Synods around the time of the founding of the Tennessee 
Synod. (1821, 35 f.) In the report of the Tennessee Synod of 1820, it is said with 
reference "to the North Carolina Synod: Some of them (the members of the North 
Carolina Synod) teach and maintain that regeneration cannot be effected by baptism, 
but only by fear and terror, "whereby one is driven to pray and to cry out fearfully, to 
ask the Holy Spirit to accomplish the work of regeneration in one." (1820, 32.) "For 
this [obtaining the Holy Spirit], however, communal prayer should do most, where 
several are gathered together, and all the powers of body and soul are exerted, with 
shouts and cries, to move the Holy Spirit, or probably even to compel him to bring 
forward the work of regeneration." The certainty of conversion and blessedness then 
comes to stand upon their own "imagination" (all sorts of appearances) and 
"sensations." (33.) To this rapturous subjectivism the Synod of Tennessee opposes 
the objective means of grace, and asserts against it especially the well-known 
consoling scriptures of baptism. "These passages of Scripture," she declares, "show 
that we are not to look for salvation in any work which we ourselves can do or 
accomplish, of whatever kind it may be, but through faith alone in the Lord and 
Saviour Christ, who alone has done all things for us, and through that which he gives 
and delivers to us by holy baptism, whereby we are born again." (34.) "He that is 
baptized, and hath true faith in 
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If any man have Christ, he needeth nothing else to die blessed." "But if such will live 
Christianly in the world, and abide in the faith, they will need to be exercised in other 
things, but not to put on Christ, or to be born again, but to abide in Christ whom they 
have put on, to walk in him, and to continue in sanctification." (39.) In the letter of 
Jacob Larros to Paul Henkel, which is appended to the report of 1821, a longer 
exposition on baptism concludes, as follows: "If | can appropriate the blessed marks 
of the state of grace and regeneration to myself again [after the fall from baptismal 
grace) from Holy Scripture, then it is truly not a new one, stormed forth by men, but 
most certainly the baptismal grace promised and found again at baptism. The 
stormed may well have its marks also, from the air or head, but not from the Bible, 
but from the majority of perverse voices." (1821,35.) Concerning the "New 
Measures" it was decided in 1841 "after a well-considered discussion unanimously 
that we disapprove in the highest degree of the 'New Measures’ which have been 
introduced into the Lutheran Church by the present enthusiasts, because we 
believe, because we believe them to be contrary to the Word of God, contrary to the 
doctrine of the Augsburg Confession, contrary to the symbolical books of the 
Lutheran Church, and contrary to the usages of the Church in its purest and best 
age, and are calculated to excite dissension and discord among the members of the 
Church". (1841, 10.) How considerately, and without judgment of heart, the 
Tennesseans thereby treated pietistically inclined Christians, is shown by the 
following debate: "It is, of course, true, that some honest-minded people are 
mistaken in the matter; they do not perceive the difference, and seek that in their 
own practice and experience which they have really already received by baptism. 
But if they are faithful in their cause, they make progress in the work of sanctification 
by that in which they seek to be born again, and nothing can harm them in their 
blessedness. But the harm is this, that the prince of darkness brings some into such 
error of thought: because they seek to be born again by their own work and nature, 
and therefore think baptism unnecessary, and many an unbaptized man will not be 
baptized, neither will his children." (1820, 43 f.) 

57. Anti-Unionist Position of the Tennessee Synod. The purpose of the 
General Synod was to possibly unite into one large body all who still bore the name 
Lutheran, quite apart from whether or not they agreed in doctrine and practice. The 
Tennesseans, on the other hand, aimed to bring about a separation of the elective 
and the false Lutherans, and to bring the former to the front to fight for true 
Lutheranism against all falsification of it. For this reason, they considered doctrinal 
unity to be the indispensable prerequisite for all ecclesiastical fellowship, 
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Union and Connection. At the "Synod of Controversy" of 1820, with reference to the 
union of all parties of religion, for which Storch, Schober, and other Carolinians 
fancied, it was stated by the minority: "But as to the general union of the many 
parties of religion, that would be a thing which map much desired, but could not hope 
for, because we could even plainly hear that such a thing was impossible at this 
time. How could it be possible? Some teach that Christ died on the cross for all men 
in order to redeem all. Others teach that this is not true; that he died only for the few 
who were chosen from eternity according to the holy will and wise counsel of God 
and must be saved. The rest of mankind, according to the wise counsel of God, 
were destined and ordained from eternity to eternal damnation, and must be lost. 
Some others teach that the death was necessary for salvation, because Christ and 
his apostles taught so. Others teach that it is not so; that baptism is only an outward 
sign to prove obedience to the command of the Lord, but nothing more; that baptism 
is not at all necessary for regeneration; that regeneration must be wrought directly 
by the Holy Spirit. Others say that the baptism of infants is right. Others say it is from 
the pope; and others say it is from the devil. And with some all kinds of baptism are 
rejected. Of such and such like is the present so-called Christendom: of minds that 
are contrary to one another, and that also always contend against one another. All 
these are to become one church and one congregation and one flock, all under one 
shepherd. This is like putting sheep, goats, lambs, cows, oxen, horses, bears, 
wolves, wild cats, foxes, and pigs all together in one pen, and putting a shepherd 
over them, and saying, Here you have a united flock, which you can now feed and 
pasture in peace. Thou hast many heads under one hat; stand thou with them. That 
some were greatly displeased by such an objection to the doctrine of universal union 
is evident from the fact that some of them were present. There were also quite a few 
people present from almost all kinds of parties." (1820,26.) An appeal for the union 
of all religious parties was decided in 1841 "that since the church of Christ is a 
collection of all true believers, and is not now, nor ever has been, divided; and since 
it is impossible that all the different doctrines in conflict with each other can agree 
with God's word; and since it is impossible to bring about a Christian union of the 
different constitutions without a unity of sentiments; and since the teachers are 
widely different in their religious sentiments and manner of church government: the 
union of all the different constitutions in one great body is impossible and unseemly; 
and though it be to- 
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If the church were to be brought into the way, instead of furthering the kingdom of 
the Saviour, it would be injurious to the welfare of that kingdom, and would endanger 
the civil and religious liberty of our happy country." (1841, 11.) Referring to their 
public testimony against the false teachers in the North Carolina Synod, the 
Tennesseans declared, "But if any one should accuse us of denouncing and 
disclosing this matter here [in the 1820 Report], it would not be proper for us, as 
teachers of the Gospel, to do so, we answer. The prophets in the Old Testament 
also contended against all erroneous doctrine, and the apostles Paul, Peter, and 
John distinguished all such as led erroneous doctrine, and warned the Christians 
against such. But if it can be proved to us from the Scriptures that we are preaching 
erroneous or false doctrine, let us accept it and be reproved. We cannot, in order to 
keep peace with all, accept and approve all that they teach, if we know that it does 
not agree with the Scriptures. We wish, of course, that we could live and work in 
peace and union with all the members of the whole Synod. . . . But we cannot come 
to a union with them for the time being [until they are united in doctrine]. We hold it 
to be our highest duty and obligation to defend the doctrine of our church against all 
erroneous teaching; and though it may nevertheless come from such as call 
themselves Lutheran preachers, we cannot on that account spare them or be silent 
on the matter, though we might gain their favor and the friendship of all the great 
ones of the earth thereby." In good conscience, the Tennesseans declare, they could 
not therefore have been silent on the heresies in the North Carolina Synod. (1820, 
31.) What a decided position, free from all unionism, the Tennesseans took not only 
toward the sects, but also toward Lutheran synods, is set forth above. Admittedly, in 
1820, at the "Synod of Controversy," the Henkels were reproached for having served 
all religious parties with word and sacrament. And the Henkels answered that this 
was true, and it was also hoped that this had been done with blessing in the case of 
some. "But this should also be borne in mind: nevertheless, such people would 
always have been taught the same things as our church teaches, and nothing else 
would ever have been preached in favor of or for the benefit of such people. Now 
whoever was united with our doctrine, and therefore found liberty in himself to hear 
our doctrine, and to go with us to Holy Communion, we could not refuse such a one. 
We look not at the name, but what such people believe." (25.) Completely consistent, 
however, was not then the practice of the Tennesseans. Of David Henkel they report, 
"With the Protestant Reformed he had no quarrel, that we know of, for many of the 
same, who are regular members, go to communion with him." (18.) A similar 
inconsistency is indicated by the following remark in the report of 
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1820: "But if any man have a desire to join us in Holy Communion, or desire to be in 
communion with our Church, and have been baptized by Christ's command, and 
confirmed into another Christian Church, if he prove such, he shall be admitted to it, 
and may be considered a member of the Church without being baptized or confirmed 
again." (5. Cf. 1831, 8.) These defects, if any, however, do not annul the fact that 
Tennessee has waged a vigorous, all-sided struggle against unionism with the sects 
as well as against unfaithful Lutherans. 

58. How Missouri professed herself to Tennessee. It will scarcely be 
wondered at, that as soon as Tennessee and Missouri became acquainted, each felt 
the kindred spirit in the other, and both were attracted to each other, though even 
then Tennessee had as good as cast off the German, while Missouri was in the 
language nucleus German, and was to remain so for decades to come. From the 
first moment of acquaintance Missouri manifested a lively interest in the Tennessee 
Synod and its doctrinal and confessional position. She realized and rejoiced to have 
found here flesh of her flesh and bone of her bone. It is with great satisfaction that 
she reports the anti-Unionist stand which Tennessee took toward the old, apostate 
synods. In the "Kirchliche Mitteilungen" of 1847 it was reported from America: "Some 
Virginians came to St. Louis to the Lutheran pastor Bunger and asked whether he 
also still held to the old Lutheran faith, which he affirmed to their joy. Thereupon they 
told of Henkel. . .. They had protested against a small Lutheran catechism, in which, 
in relation to baptism, the words ‘those who believe’ were changed to ‘those who 
believe." Steps were being taken, the report says, to establish a connection with the 
Lutherans in Virginia and Tennessee. (p. 94.) The resolution of the Tennessee 
Synod to unite with the North Carolina Synod "only on the ground of pure and 
unadulterated evangelical Lutheranism," was published in the "Lutheran," February 
22, 1848, with the statement, "We confess that the closer acquaintance we have 
made with this Synod fills us with the best prejudice for the same; as far as we can 
infer from the report, it is earnest to preserve the jewel of pure Lutheran doctrine." 
(Luth. 4, 102.) At the Synod at Fort Wahne in 1849, Sihler was elected delegate to 
the Tennessee Synod, which, as he reported to Léhe, "according to its confessions 
and synodal reports, has a sincere ecclesiastical stand." "It would be a great joy,” 
Sihler remarks, "if we could enter into certain ecclesiastical fellowship 'with them,' 
since, moreover, we are scolded before all as the ‘exclusive Old Lutherans." (K. M. 
1849, 92.) With reference to 
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the Tennessee report of 1848, Walther declared in the "Lutheran" of January 23, 
1849: "This report, like the previous year's, also furnishes proof that this Synod 
belongs to the few which are not only called Lutheran, but also want to be and 
remain so." And after Walther has communicated the principal resolutions of the 
Tennesseans, including that in which they express their joy at the establishment of 
the Missouri Synod, and commend the "Lutheran" to their German members, he 
thus continues: "We close this excerpt with the heartfelt wish that the Lord may 
faithfully witness and fight this Synod, which has now for nearly thirty years been 
fighting against the apostasy of the so-called American Lutheran Church, and 
especially against that of the General Synod, under much ignominy and persecution, 
and has, and, as far as we know, among all the older synods of the country, has 
alone saved itself with the jewels of our church into this last ghastly time, further 
blessing it and making it a salt of the earth that resists the spreading spiritual rot in 
other synods." (5, 84 f.) At the meeting of the Tennessee Synod of 1853, a letter 
from Brohm and Hoyer, the delegates to Tennessee chosen by Missouri (but who 
had not been able to appear in person), came to be read, stating: "We are highly 
rejoiced in this vast desert and wilderness to meet a whole Lutheran Synod 
steadfastly holding to the precious confessions of our beloved Church, and 
zealously engaged in divulging the unaltered doctrines and principles of the 
Reformation among the English portion of Lutherans, by translating the standard 
writings of our Fathers, at the same time firmly resisting the allurements of those 
who say they are Lutherans, and are not. Our Synod extends, through our 
instrumentality, the hand of fraternity to you, not fearing to be refused, and 
ardently desires, however separated from you by different language and local 
interests, to cooperate with you, hand in hand, in rebuilding the walls of our 
dilapidated Zion." At the same time, Tennessee was asked to send a delegate to 
the next Synod in St. Louis. (Tenn.-Ber. 1853, 18.) And 'when Brohm appeared in 
person at the following meeting, and also preached a sermon, Tennessee passed 
the following resolutions:- "1. Resolved, That we are delighted to see Brother Brohm 
in our midst. Resolved, That we return with joy the kind and brotherly disposition 
which the Synod of Missouri has displayed toward us. Resolved, That we endeavor 
to cultivate a more intimate acquaintance and closer union with the Missouri Synod. 
Resolved, That to this end the Honorable Socrates Henkel be appointed delegate 
from this body to the Eastern Division of the Missouri Synod, which will be held at 
Baltimore, and the Honorable J. R. Moser be appointed our delegate to the Western 
Division of said Synod at its next meeting." (Luth. 11, 77; Tenn.-Ber. 1854, 12.) 
Moser came and reported as follows 
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Years to his Synod. (1856, 23.) In the report in the "Lutheran" of January 2, 1855, on 
his visit to the Tennessee Synod, Brohm remarks: "Suffice it here to assure you that 
| perceived among the pastors present a faithful adherence to our common mother 
church, nor did | meet with any essential doctrinal difference. It was exceedingly 
gratifying to me to see how these men, amid the great poverty of English Lutheran 
literature, so vividly preserved the consciousness of Lutheran orthodoxy and 
firmness." (11:78.) When the 1852 writing, Luther on the Sacraments, came into 
Walther's hands, he wrote: "We praise God that He has caused this glorious work to 
succeed. Of what importance the appearance of this work is here, when the great 
majority of English-speaking Lutherans in the Articles of the Holy Sacraments have 
fallen into the heresy of the Reformed, and do not know, nay do not suspect, the 
good ground on which the doctrine of our Church on the Sacraments is built, is not 
to be calculated. . . . The presence of these two works in the English language is a 
true blessing to the English Lutheran Church in this country. May the same also 
recognize the time in which she is now again afflicted!" (Luth. 9, 115.) Concerning 
the second edition of the English Book of Concord, Walther remarks: "We praise God 
for it, as for an unspeakable benefit, which he has thereby bestowed upon the church 
of our adopted fatherland, and bless the dear editors for it in our hearts. It is as 
surprising as it strengthens our faith that a second edition has already become 
necessary this year. May many hands now reach for this one as well, and may a third 
edition soon become necessary!" (Luth. 11, 63.) Walther's joy over these writings in 
the English language will be understood by anyone who realizes how Lutheranism 
stood so low in the Eastern Synods around this time that B. Kurtz and the "Lutheran 
Herald" dared to serve up to them the "Heidelberg lie" as, certain truth, in order to 
discredit the "ultra-Lutherans" who still held to the old doctrine of the Lord's Supper. 
(Luth. 12:31.) - Without pursuing further the course of the relations between Missouri 
and Tennessee in this place, it may only be remarked here that the desired fruit of 
the same did not come to maturity. Unfortunately, Tennessee did not remain faithful 
to her noble traditions in the time that followed, as can be seen, among other things, 
from her participation in the founding of the United Synod in the South in 1886, to 
which she has belonged ever since, and which has now long been in ecclesiastical 
fellowship with the General Synod, indeed, with which she decided last year to unite 
into one body. 

59. Among the peculiarities of the Tennessee Synod, which had their ground 
partly in obscurity, partly in fear of synodal domination over the congregations, are, 
besides those already alluded to, the following. 
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1. the rejection of incorporation as a mixture of state and church. The 5th Article of 
the Constitution reads, "This Synod shall never be incorporated by the secular 
authorities; nor shall it ever have an incorporated theological seminary under its 
supervision." (1828,20; 1827, 21.) In incorporation, Tennesseans saw a mingling of 
church and state. Regarding the 5th Article, it is noted, "This article does not allow 
this synod to be incorporated by the secular authorities. That the church should not 
be agreed with the state is a principle of the Augsburg Confession, which can also 
be sufficiently proved by the Scriptures. See the 28th article. Our Saviour said, My 
kingdom is not of this world,* John 18:36." (22.) 2. Tennessee thought it could do 
without a theological seminary, because it was possible to learn the languages in the 
colleges of the country, and theology "from some learned minister." (21.) But it must 
not be inferred from this that Tennesseans underestimated or even despised good 
training for pastors; on the contrary, as early as 1821 it was suggested by David 
Henkel "that no one should be ordained a pastor unless he understands so much of 
the Greek language as to be able to translate the New Testament." (1821, 9.) The 
convention of 1827 exhorted all pastors to the earnest study of German. "This would 
enable them to discover the gross frauds practiced by some who go about under the 
pretense of being Lutherans, by false translations [from the symbolical books and 
Luther's Schristen]." (1827,10; cf. 1828, 6.) At the same time it was decided "that 
those who wish to become teachers should be urged to more scholarship, as has 
been done hitherto. A minister [deacon] should at least understand with some 
accuracy the language in which he performs official duties, and be able to compose 
sermons in writing. A pastor should at least reasonably understand Greek, which is 
the basic language of the New Testament. An acquaintance with Hebrew, namely 
the basic language of the Old Testament, would make him even more capable of 
touching his office." But the Synod declares that a man can be a useful teacher even 
if he does not understand these languages. The rich experience replaces the lack of 
learning. But if the whole ministry were "unlearned," "how could the truth of the 
Gospel be defended by it against the cunning attacks of the enemy!" (1827,11; cf. 
1828, 11.) 3. The Tennesseans further rejected the establishment of synodical funds. 
The 1824 report reads, "The Synod has no treasury, and will have none, to pay 
traveling preachers." (8.) And the 5th Article of the Constitution states, "Neither shall 
it [the Synod] have a special treasury to pay traveling preachers and theological 
schools. 
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support." (1828,20.) As for the activity of love itself, Tennessee encouraged 
Christians to be generous and also to establish congregational treasuries for the 
support of students, etc. But she would not hear of "general funds," fearing that this 
would encourage synodical rule and worldly sentiment. "We cannot," declared the 
Tennesseans, "deem it necessary that traveling preachers should be paid out of a 
general treasury . . .. He that cannot believe the promise (Matt. 6:33), if he will first 
be assured of getting his support out of the treasury before he travels, is not a 
servant of JESUS, but a hireling, and does not belong to stand in the teaching office. 
. . . If one gives a traveling preacher 40 to 50 thalers a month, as some already 
receive, this is a true bait to lead all kinds of bad men into the teaching office, 
whether they are called by God or not; for the reward calls them!" (1821, 27 f.) "But 
if it be asked: How do they get their living?" it may also be asked, "How did the 
apostles get their living when they went into all the world to preach the gospel?" 
(1828, 22.) 4. The dislike of a general fund for the support of preachers' widows and 
orphans was especially strong. Here it is asked, Why support only these and not 
other poor of the congregation? Who supports the peasants their widows and 
orphans? Are those of the preaching class a nobler race than other people? Would 
it not be far better if each congregation had its own treasury for itself and supported 
its poor at home? Why send the money several hundred miles from home to the 
general treasury, so that the poor have to fetch it from there? Some preachers’ wives 
already do not know how splendidly they should dress, and their children have not 
been accustomed to work. Such depraved families would not be able to get by if the 
father were to die. Therefore a general treasury was necessary to support such in 
idleness! Moreover, the peasants were poor. "Here comes a right tax on the 
congregations, and they are never done with paying, for every three or six months 
the preacher or the rulers must exhort the congregation to put money into the 
general treasury! Quite a heavy yoke of men!" (1821, 28f.) In the note to Article 3 it 
says: "Is it safe to believe that the majority of the gentlemen clergy in our day are 
faithful shepherds, and that they do not have domineering intentions? Why are so 
many attempts made to unite the Church with the State? Why are so many petitions 
for incorporations made before our legislative bodies? Why is there such an 
insatiable eagerness to raise large funds for ecclesiastical constitutions under an 
incorporation act, if the gentlemen clergy did not have domineering intentions, and 
a spiritual government? 
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secular, desire to preserve (acquire)?" (1828, 18.) 5. In the centennial Lutheran 
jubilee celebration planned by the General Synod in 1841, Tennesseans were 
particularly offended by the fact that a jubilee fund of $150,000 was planned to be 
raised on the occasion. (1841,15.) It was feared that large funds would eventually 
encourage synodical rape of the congregations. Also noteworthy is the repeated 
view, betraying obscurity about the "last things," that the unstoppable "great 
apostasy" was preparing to take place in the Unionist General Synod, since, 
according to 2 Thess. 2, the Antichrist would sit down in the temple of God. In the 
"Essay" of 1821 it says: "We do not intend to prevent the establishment of this 
General Synod by our objections, since we believe according to divine prophecy that 
the great apostasy is coming and that the Antichrist will sit down in the temple of 
God, 2 Thess. 2. We also believe that these are preparations for the Antichristian 
kingdom; therefore we consider it our duty to call everyone's attention to it and to 
inform those who do not want to act against their better knowledge. But should we 
be deceived in our opinion, and such be proved to us, we are not ashamed to recant." 
(1821, 31, 36, 4.) In the letter of Jacob Larro to Paul Henkel, which is printed in the 
report of 1821, it is said, "O! would that our dear brethren in office would recognize 
the prophecies of Holy Scripture concerning the antichristic kingdom, which just now 
in its non-existence will soon make a great turn to appear from the highest stuse; 
they would beware. It is said of him: "And power was given unto him to make war 
against all the saints, and to overcome them. And all they that dwell out of the earth 
worshipped it.' A universal community he wants to have, to accomplish his purpose. 
This he cannot, and will not, accomplish by the concurrence of Scripture, but by the 
majority of votes. O! how it will grieve our brethren, if, by their well-meaning plans, 
they create a universal fellowship, and then have to see that they have only made a 
way for the Antichrist, as forerunners, to come out of his stasis and to gain his 
dominion. Lord God, save our churches and our dear brethren from this! Amen." 7. 
Two offices and ordination the Tennesseans declare necessary. The 1820 Report 
states, "As to the Estates and Grades of the Magisterium, we recognize no more 
necessary to the preservation and propagation of the Church than two only, namely, 
Pastor and Deacon. Pastor is an evangelical teacher who fully administers the office 
in all parts, or performs all actus ministeriales. The same must be ordained and 
dedicated by prayer and imposition of hands by one or more pastors to a svichen 
office, at which time he also solemnly promises that he will faithfully hold such office 
according to God's Word and 
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of the doctrine of our Church. A deacon, indeed, is also a minister of the word of 
God, who, however, does not administer the complete teaching office as a pastor 
does, but one who teaches catechism, reads sermons, delivers corpses and 
exhortations, as also, if it be desired, baptizes children in the absence of the pastor, 
etc." (1820, 6.) In the Constitution of 1828, the 6th article reads, "The degrees of the 
Magisterium are two, Pastor and Servant; or as St. Paul calls them, Bishop and 
Servant. They must have the qualities described in 1 Tim. 3:2-14; Tit. 1:4-9." (1827, 
21; 1828,25; 1853,25.) 8. In the Lord's Supper, in the Tennessee Synod, hosts are 
not used, and the bread is broken, for which fie referred to 1 Cor. 10:16 and 
passages of our Confession, where it speaks of the "breaking of bread," in answer 
to a Missouri inquiry in 1856. The Synod declared: "With all due deference to the 
learning and high character of the Missouri Synod for orthodoxy, we have been 
unable to see sufficient reason to make any change in our manner of administering 
the Lord's Supper. We are influenced in our practise, in this respect, by the 
authority of both the Holy Scriptures and the Symbolical Books of the Lutheran 
Church. ... For the present, therefore, we feel fully justified in our present 
practise." (1856, 23 f.) Of course, this usage among the Tennesseans was not for 
the purpose of advancing Reformed doctrine. 

60. The influential Henkel family. The great influence of this family is already 
characterized by the fact that the Tennesseans were called "Henkelites" by the sects 
and General Synodists, and Paul Henkel was called the "head" of them. (1824,10.) 
Gerhard Henkel, chaplain to Duke Moritz of Saxony, and banished by him after his 
conversion to Catholicism, was the first Lutheran pastor in Virginia, and later pastor 
at Germantown, Pa. His grandchild, Jacob Henkel, was the father of Moses, Paul, 
Isaac and Johann Henkel. Paul Henkel (1754-1825) was long a missionary, and 
established a Lutheran printing office in New Market with his six sons, whose names 
follow here by age: Solomon, who was a physician and operated the printing office; 
Philip, who was pastor of the North Carolina Synod in 1817 in Green Co, Tenn, in 
connection with Bell, began a Union Seminary (but which soon perished), and 
became co-founder of the Tennessee Synod; Ambrose, who took part in the 
translation of the Book of Concord; Andrew, for many years pastor in Ohio; David, 
whose sons Polycarp and Socrates, both pastors, also took part in the translation of 
the Concordia; Charles, pastor in Ohio, whose translation of the Augsburg 
Confession appeared in 1834. - Concerning the printing office in New Market, 
Grabner writes: "From this printing office, which still continues today as the oldest 
Lutheran publishing business in America, are numerous larger and smaller. 
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German and English printed matter, with and without pictures, Abc-books, 
catechisms, hymnals, theological treatises and pamphlets, booklets for 
entertainment and instruction for young and old, Christmas booklets such as "The 
Virginian Children's Book" from 1809, a newspaper, titled: "The Virginische 
Volksberichter und Neu-Marketer Wochenschrift" with the motto: "Ich bring’ das 
Neu's, So gut ich's weiB!" A versatile and skilful race were these handles. If they 
needed manuscripts for their printing press, they wrote them; if they needed verses, 
they wrote poetry; if they needed woodcuts, they cut them in wood; if the books were 
printed, they bound them; if the bindings were dry, they largely circulated what was 
ready throughout the country themselves." (611.) Of "blessed father Paulus Henkel," 
the report of 1825, which contains his death notice, says: "His greatest request 
during his illness was that we all might yet remain faithful in the pure Evangelical 
Lutheran doctrine, and strive manfully in meekness and patience for that for which 
he had fought so hard." (16.) Of Philipp Henkel the report of 1833 says: "Already in 
his youth he was a confessor and defender of the Christian religion, and in the year 
1800 he began to devote his service to the Lord, in whose vineyard he labored 
untiringly for 33 years and 3 months; during which time he preached over 4350 
sermons, of which 125 were funeral sermons; he baptized 4115 infants and 325 
adults, and confirmed 1650 persons to the Christian church." . . . Shortly before his 
end he expressed himself, "if it were the will of God to bring him home, he would be 
willing," and said the verse (which were also the last words he was heard to utter): 
"Christ is my life, dying is my gain, To Him | surrender. With joy | go."" (1833,24.) 
David Henkel, the most gifted, theologically clear, and more zealous for pure 
doctrine than the others, died already in 1831, only 36 years old. In the report of 
1831, where his writings are also listed, it says of "this highly esteemed and 
venerable co-worker": "We are pleased to be able to say in praise of this worthy 
servant of Christ that his assiduity and vigilance in study and his deep insight into 
the truths of divine revelation have seldom had their equal. He remained steadfast 
to the end in the doctrine which he preached. Firmly trusting in the promises of his 
Saviour, this venerable servant of the Lord maintained his steadfastness through 
the many trials, temptations, and trials he had to endure, and notwithstanding all the 
hardships he had to overcome, he left a shining example to wandering pilgrims. His 
eager desire to promote the kingdom of his Savior, as well as his love for the truth, 
moved him to devote himself to the duties of his office. 
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with pleasure. As he lay on his deathbed, he was asked by his friends if he was still 
steadfast in the doctrine he had preached, to which he answered with a confident 
yes. Afterwards he was asked if he feared death, and he answered, No. His last 
words, which he was heard to utter, were, 'O Lord JEsu, thou Son of God, take my 
spirit!’ and a few moments afterward he passed away." (15 f.; cf. 1826, 9; 1827, 9; 
1828, 9; 1833, 16.) 


61. Statistical Conclusions. In America God has blessed the Lutheran 
Church above asking and understanding and more than in any other country in the 
world. From quite a few, small clusters, a great nation has grown. About 1740 there 
were about 50 Lutheran congregations in America, in 1820 already six Lutheran 
synods with about 900 congregations and 175 pastors, and fifty years ago, in 1867, 
already 1600 pastors with 275,000 communicants. In the Jubilee year of 1917, 
however, the Lutheran Church in America comprised 65 synods in addition to about 
200 single congregations, of which 24 belonged to the General Synod (330,000 
communicants), 13 to the General Council (500,000 communicants), 8 to the United 
Synod in the South (53,000 communicants), and 6 to the Synodical Conference 
(800,000 communicants). In all, the Lutheran Church in America has some 9,700 
pastors, 15,200 congregations, 2,450,000 communicants, 29 _ theological 
seminaries, 41 colleges, 59 academies, 9 girls' schools, 64 orphanages, 44 homes 
for the aged, 6 asylums for the feeble-minded, 9 mother-houses for deaconesses, 
50 hospitals, 19 hospices, 20 emigrant homes, and a large number of periodicals of 
all kinds, printed in many Lutheran publishing houses, in German, English, Swedish, 
Norwegian, Danish, Icelandic, Finnish, Slavonic, Latvian, Estonian, Polish, 
Portuguese, and Lithuanian. Yes, God has blessed the Lutheran Church in America. 
From small beginnings he has grown it into a mighty oak with a hundred branches. 
And compared with the conditions in the first centuries, it must be confessed that, 
taken as a whole, it has also made great inward progress in knowledge, doctrine, 
and practice. This has been done by the Lord and is a miracle before our eyes. May 
God grant it the same grace in the future, that it may increase inwardly as well as 
outwardly, and grow the longer the more into a body united and strong in spirit; for 
the hope of Lutheranism in the world, as far as men can judge, stands largely upon 
the American Lutheran Church. F. B. 
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(Conclusion.) 


Atheism, too, which says: "There is no God," is spreading more and more in 
these last afflicted times. The wish that there may be no God who will one day pass 
stern judgment is the father of atheism. One does not want to lurk in the barriers that 
God's Word has drawn, and so one exclaims: Away with God! More and more one 
rages Against the Lord and His Anointed, and cries, "Let us break their bands, and 
cast from us their cords!" With such atheistically-minded people our church members 
are continually coming into contact in their work, in social gatherings, in the meetings 
of workers' associations, all of which are more or less fed up with Socialism. How 
often it happens, especially in the large cities, that this or that member of the 
congregation, who perhaps cannot even spell his name correctly, tells us: "I have 
read books which say quite clearly that the teachings of the Holy Scriptures are 
nothing but lies and priestly inventions, calculated to suck out and oppress the 
workers. (Of course, such people have not read such books, but have only heard 
popular lectures in some workers' meeting; but such a thing sits, and they set about 
throwing God and their faith overboard). But there are others who read and 
understand the books of Buchner, Hackel, and others, and both, the uneducated and 
the educated, like very well the doctrines presented in them according to the flesh; 
for now they can live according to the lust of their corrupt hearts, without fearing that 
there will one day be a terrible reckoning. How many thousands who were good 
churchmen in the old fatherland, for instance, in the German-Russian provinces, 
have here gone into the net of the atheists, and frankly, freely, and impudently 
exclaim: "There is no God!" 

Against this we are to preach and show our people that atheism is not a new 
invention, like electricity or the submarine, but that there have always been such 
wise men and fools, since the Psalmist already says: "Fools say in their heart, 'There 
is no God.' They are no good, and are an abomination with their nature." We are to 
show them where atheism leads, that it usually makes people who chase their hard- 
earned money down their throats, or whore and gamble it away, as they can see 
before their eyes every day. Again, we should also point out that atheism only holds 
out in good days, but in misfortune drives to despair and suicide. It will only be of 
use, too, if we point out the nonsense of atheism, that this world-building and its 
preservation already presuppose a God, that every little blade of grass whispers to 
us: There is a God! that the flower 
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"It is a God!" that the storm-tossed sea shouts to us: "It is a God!" and the whirlwind 
howls, "It is a God! But it will be of most use if we show them that they are sinners, 
that their own consciences convict them of their sin, and that God, though they deny 
him, will yet punish them. This argument will prevail, because their own consciences 
will convince them of it. Nor will it do any harm to show them how wonderfully the 
prophecies of the Old and New Testaments have been fulfilled, that there must be 
an omniscient God who inspired the sacred writers, and such like arguments. So 
wherever the text offers an opportunity, reference is made to atheism, especially in 
the large cities. When, therefore, preachers complain that they have preached 
themselves out and can no longer find anything to preach about, it is to be feared 
that they are blind to the sins of the age, which must be taught and warned against 
again and again. 

Materialism naturally flows from unbelief, rationalism, and atheism, or, 
conversely, the first three from the latter, just as false doctrine can come from 
ungodly living, according to the Scripture word that man corrupts himself through 
lusts into error. Materialism is here; all the world worships the golden calf, and is 
after money, that it may procure for itself the comforts of the body and indulge in 
pleasure. All divine and human commandments are set aside when they interfere 
with the comfort of the body and the craving for pleasure; therefore women want only 
one child, or at most two, and some none at all, and the father of the family quite 
agrees with this, for then he need not listen to the cries of children, is not disturbed 
in his sleep at night, and does not have to take care of one more. They want the 
enjoyment of married life, but they do not want the discomfort of married life. They 
may be told that this is against the Word of God and a crime against the State, which 
must perish if all the people adopt the one-child or two-child system, but they do not 
care, so long as they are not disturbed in the enjoyment of life. Their motto is: "After 
us the flood of sin!" He who is successful in acquiring money and goods is held in 
high esteem, even if he is otherwise the most depraved of men. Wealth covers the 
multitude of sins in up-to-date mankind. Acquisition, acquisition! Get rich, get rich! 
That has become the slogan of almost the whole world. 

Christians are now children of their time and are influenced and infected by 
the times. How many Christians move to lonely places where there is no church or 
school, if only they can find a better livelihood there! How many are not seen in 
church year in, year out, because they are in business on Sunday? 
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are active! If the body is only cared for, the soul may wither, die, and perish; the 
material things come first. No matter how clearly it may be explained to many 
parents that it is better for the spiritual welfare of their children if they send them to 
the parochial school, they still send them to the state school; for nothing is asked 
about the spiritual welfare of children. The one great main thing is, if they can learn 
to read, write, and reckon well, and once make a great deal of money. How many 
congregations, who could well do it without plunging into debt, still build churches 
with a high tower? Desperately few. The high tower costs money and makes 
nothing. Yes, if they could put offices in them and rent them out at high prices, tall 
towers would adorn the churches again. That which does not bring in money is cast 
aside as useless and despised. Formerly the churches had the highest towers in the 
big city; now, in this materialistic age, the merchant houses. 

We cannot preach too often against materialism, and we should also examine 
our own hearts to see whether, in accepting or rejecting a profession, the material 
side does not ultimately tip the scales, and examine ourselves to see whether 
material interest does not influence us to keep the congregation together from 
decade to decade, while it would be to the great advantage of the church to branch 
off. We are to reproach ourselves and our people that man lives here but a short 
time, and then judgment comes; that he who cares only for the body will lose both 
body and soul. We are to impress upon them the word, "What shall it profit a man, 
if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his soul?" and to reproach them to the 
point of weariness, that godliness is profitable for all things, and has the promise of 
life temporal and eternal. The Word of God is the only barrier we have against the 
ever-increasing tide of materialism, the only light that can show it in all its danger, 
trace it in its most secret recesses, and make it recognizable in its various disguises. 

Luther preached against the authority of men and the idolatry and worship of 
the saints. He warns against the idolatry of the church fathers and councils, and tells 
his hearers that "the fathers in the church might err," "have often erred in the 
interpretation of Scripture, as in the gospel of the laborers in the vineyard and of the 
fourfold field," in baptism, "that the children might be baptized in the faith of the 
church," and "in the doctrine of purgatory." He warns his hearers that they should 
not rely on the teachers, and exhorts them that they should rely on the Scriptures, 
and says that their interpretation must be tested according to the Scriptures. Of the 
councils also he preaches again and again, showing "that they err," that "their 
decisions do not bind consciences"; "their decisions do not belong to the many which 
Christ still gave to his disciples 
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They have no command to teach new things"; "it is nonsense that they want to 
decide anything in matters of faith"; "their decisions are only valid in so far as they 
agree with God's word"; "one should not put trust in their decisions and accept them 
untested". In many sermons he also refers to the saints. He shows that "they are 
saints not by works, but by grace"; "the dead saints have been and remain sinners", 
"have erred and sinned"; "they do not take us to heaven, but God alone"; "one should 
care more for the living than for the dead saints"; "to honor not the dead, but the 
living saints is commanded"; "the worship of saints is defilement of Christ, idolatry, 
and is contrary to the right worship of God". He demonstrates how legends were 
used to protect the saints. "The saints would not put up with veneration"; "the 
veneration of the saints arose from false teachings about Christ, from trust in men"; 
"one does not need the saints as mediators", etc. 

If Luther lived in our time, he would not bother much with the church fathers, 
councils, and the veneration of saints, because our people are not in danger of being 
seduced; but in the place of these sinners, others have taken their place who are 
just as dangerous, and against whom we must bear witness. We must warn against 
the idolatry of self and genius. How one worships oneself and praises and glorifies 
oneself when one looks at the inventions of the present time! One feels so exalted 
above one's ancestors, who still had to travel from Philadelphia to Baltimore in the 
stagecoach and knew nothing of the telegraph and the telephone, had not the 
faintest idea of the steamship, the submarine and the airship. With what pride do 
people point to the cloud-scrapers, to the costly elevated and underground railroads, 
to the great cities and their great industries! But at bottom this is nothing but self- 
aggrandizement which poor man carries about with him, since he is a link in the 
great chain of men who have devised, built, and accomplished all this. How great 
and exalted the Baltimorean feels when he points with pride to the great buildings 
that have been erected since the great fire, and to the smooth asphalt streets that 
have replaced the bumpy cobblestones! With what haughtiness does the 
Philadelphian point to the huge City Hall Tower, to the sprawl of the city, to the 
great stores that are located in the city's soft space! Few think that where God does 
not build the house, those labor in vain who build it, but most speak proudly with 
Nebuchadnezzar, "This is great Babel, which | have built for a royal house by my 
great power in honor of my glory." Yes, one despises the ancestors who have not 
accomplished so much, and glorifies oneself. 
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We are children of our time and join in the great chorus of self-glorification. 
We Missourians also too often point to the greatness of our synod, to the thorough 
training of our pastors and teachers, to the rigorous practice in our congregations, 
and often forget to add: By grace we are what we are. How great and flattered the 
pastor feels when he has a growing congregation that has built a beautiful church 
and collected many offerings for charitable purposes! With what pleasure he tells of 
it, leaving it to the listener to conclude: But what a zealous, wise, understanding, 
faithful, pious, godly pastor you are, who has so finely arranged all this! Yea, yea, he 
has done all things well! How often the predecessor and successor in office is 
diminished and belittled! He is sluggish, does not know how to treat people, his 
preaching does not attract, he is not a good mixer, he cannot cope with the youth 
and the women's club. If a brother minister has made a mistake, and as a result 
things go haywire in the congregation, how easy it is to sit in judgment on him, 
condemning his stupidity, fumbling, and tactlessness! It would never happen to us; 
we are the people! - Just so church members say: we are the people! We have a 
congregation to be proud of! In the sister church, they don't understand how to build 
and govern a church. We sacrifice, we proselytize, we are zealous and peaceable. 
This song of self-glorification rises to heaven in a million-voiced chorus in state and 
church, so that it almost tears the ears of the dear God and the angels burst into 
tears over it. 

Against this we must preach today and show our people that this self- 
congratulation and self-idolatry is an abomination to God, and that for this reason 
Nebuchadnezzar had to eat grass like a cow. We are to reproach them again and 
again with the truth: "Where the Lord does not build the house, those who build it 
labor in vain. Where the LORD keepeth not the city, the watchman watcheth in vain," 
and again, that the LORD resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble, that 
we are what we are by the grace of God, and that he can take away from us in the 
twinkling of an eye all the gifts which he hath bestowed upon us. If we keep holding 
this up to our haughty generation and to ourselves, then we are preaching in 
accordance with the times. 

If Luther warns against the authority of men and the idolatry of the church 
fathers, we still need this today. We too are in danger of forgetting that Luther and 
Walther were only men, only dust and ashes, and subject to error. We are in danger 
of unquestioningly accepting everything as orthodox simply because Luther, 
Chemnitz, Walther, and other great teachers of the Church have said or written it. 
But this is just as wrong and dangerous as the idolatry of the Fathers in the Roman 
Church, which in the end led to 
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came that she no longer proved her doctrines by the Scriptures, but by the sayings 
of the fathers. 

Our church members are also inclined to make people sources of authority. If 
their present pastor follows a different way than his predecessor, who may have 
been in reputation, they refer to him and say, "This is how he did it. Members of the 
congregation who have come from Germany or Russia tell us, "This is what our 
pastor said and did in the old country," and they are often not moved or persuaded 
by dozens of passages of Scripture which approve or justify our conduct. 

Against such idolatry of men we must lift up our voice, and show our people 
that all men are not only subject to error, but liars also; and that God alone is true, 
and cannot lie; that he is accursed who relies on men, and takes flesh for his arm. 
We are to inculcate in them the saying, "I the LORD, that is my name, and will not 
give my glory to another, nor my honor to idols." Wherever we have opportunity, we 
are to make it clear to our church members that only God is infallible, and that 
miserable idolatry is practiced when God's personal attributes are ascribed to men. 

Luther, however, not only testified tirelessly against the errors of the Roman 
Catholic Church, but also against the nature of the Reformed Church, and in that 
piece he is still up to date today. He opposes Reformed rationalism as revealed at 
the time in the doctrine of the Lord's Supper and of baptism. He shows in many 
sermons what is the nature, purpose, use, fruit, and custom of the Lord's Supper, 
and to whom it is to be administered and not administered. He proves that "the 
Reformed want to master Christ," that "the sacramenters alone think themselves 
wise," that "they let the word go," "deal in works, and know nothing right about faith 
and forgiveness." Against the Reformed false doctrine that baptism is only a sign of 
regeneration, only a symbol, he proves that baptism "is the bath of regeneration," 
that it "makes us heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ," that "we have forgiveness 
of sins in baptism without ceasing," that "it is not an unnecessary thing, as the 
Anabaptists blaspheme," that "infant baptism is the most certain of all," etc. 

The Reformed have not yet abandoned their error, but have added a 
considerable number of heresies, e.g., entire sanctification, the penitential bench, 
the night watches, the love feasts, by which measures they wish to convert men 
mechanically. From the witch's cauldron of the Reformed Church a number of sects 
boil over every year, which, though in doctrine or much- 
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more false doctrine of the Lord's Supper, of baptism, of the power and efficacy of 
the gospel, of Christ's person, thus agreeing with the progenitor in the main false 
doctrines, but have accepted some secondary false doctrines and therefore founded 
a new sect. The Baptist denies infant baptism, which the progenitor, the Reformed 
Church, still holds. Accordingly, the world was enriched with a new sect; and this 
has again divided into different sects, because some think they must be immersed 
in running water, that is, in the river, while others are content with a bath-tub, thinking 
water is water, it must only be enough. The Methodists wanted to convert people 
differently than Zwingli and Calvin had set forth, so they formed a new sect, and it 
has "split apart" again because some wanted bishops and others thought they could 
get along without them. The Presbyterians and Congregationalists, the 
Weinbrennerians and the Episcopalians, the Campbellites and Jrvingians, the 
Hoffmannians and Adventists, the Mennonites and the Holy Rollers, the Quakers, 
Jumpers and Shakers, and other sects, all originated in the Reformed Church, all 
have one and the same spirit, and are all of one heart and soul even in fundamental 
errors. 

These surround us and influence public life and consequently us as well. The 
Reformed nature is the greatest danger to our preachers and congregation 
members. In the past, the Lutheran Church has lost its members to the sects in 
great droves. Many Lutheran pastors read and use for sermon preparation all kinds 
of Reformed commentaries and postilions, and, unconscious of themselves, they 
absorb the Reformed poison or spirit into their system. Does the Reformed Church 
interfere in all sorts of secular, governmental affairs, as, e. g. the provision of the 
poor, the down-and-outs in the city, so that, for instance, at Christmas you go to the 
poor in the city or in your district, and give or impose on the girls dolls and the boys 
harmonicas or other toys, on the men and women a few bags of sugar and coffee, 
new or cast-off clothes, but during the rest of the year you care heartily little for their 
bodily necessities, so once at Christmas they are sentimental and want to shine, so 
some pastors in the Lutheran church do after them and are perhaps inwardly angry 
afterwards when they cannot banish the spirits they called, or when the poor, to 
whom the gifts were so freely offered, now want to be given presents all the year 
round. It is so easy to forget that you cannot convert people by giving them dolls, 
coffee, and clothing, but that this is done by preaching the gospel alone. Certainly, 
some pastors tell themselves that this is mission, that this is how people can be 
persuaded to stay in the church and to listen to the preaching of the gospel. 
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hear. It may also be that this or that one is attracted by it (though no single case has 
yet come to the writer's knowledge), but the fact is that the seeking out of the poor 
for the purpose of giving presents at Christmas is not the business of the church, 
and is not contained in the Great Commission, but is external, sentimental, reformed 
being, a work pleasing to old Adam, and praised by the world, while it despises as 
useless that which the church is commanded to do, namely, to preach the gospel. If 
the Reformed sects get along without a parochial school, and elevate the Sunday- 
school with its defective teaching to heaven, many Lutheran pastors also 
overestimate the blessing of the Sunday-school, and likewise think they can get 
along without a parochial school. If the Reformed sects raise money for church 
purposes by all kinds of entertainments, banquets, gambling, etc., many Lutherans 
follow them in this also. If the Reformed Church wants to shine before the world, so 
do many Lutheran preachers. They and their work, the growth of their congregation, 
the prominence of their members, are to be published in the newspapers, in the 
mistaken opinion that this will attract people. If the cults want to attract people, 
whether they are converted or unconverted, as long as the congregation grows and 
the contribution flows, many Lutheran pastors do the same. A person who loses 
members is not a mixer, not a missionary, not a successful preacher. A pastor may 
be the most superficial preacher and the most stale pastor, he is forgiven all that, 
nay, he is praised, if only by his amiable nature he attracts people and the 
congregation grows so that he can come up with numbers. He may otherwise lack 
all the qualities of a good and faithful preacher, but he runs from house to house, 
gives the members the glad hand, pats them on the shoulder, praises the 


housewife's coffee, kisses the baby, pats the children's cheeks, and then dashes on 
to the next house, without a single word of instruction, admonition, warning, 
punishment or comfort, he is still considered the best, the most diligent, the most 
faithful, the most pious, the most zealous, the greatest missionary. This is also the 
judgment of some of our church members, precisely because they are infected with 
the Reformed spirit. 

We owe it to our church members to fight against this reformed nature and to 
witness against it tirelessly, and this is precisely what is in keeping with the times. 
Our parishioners would think twice before becoming Roman, but to go to the 
Methodists or Presbyterians or Episcopalians or Baptists or any other sect is not at 
all difficult for them, because the spirit that blows and swirls there is not so strange 
to them. "If we wish to preach in accordance with the times, we must continue to 
point out the errors of the Reformed, that they hold that the sacraments are not 
means of grace, but only symbols, that a communicant is not 
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We are to point out to them that the gospel is not a means of grace, not a power of 
God for salvation, but only a proclamation of things done. We are also to point out 
that their conception of the gospel is quite different from ours, that to them the gospel 
is not a means of grace, not a power of God to salvation, but only a proclamation of 
facts that have happened; that forgiveness is not given by absolution, but only 
announced; that not Christ, the God-man, but only his human nature suffered and 
died for us. We are also to go into the special erroneous doctrines of the sects, and 
prove from Scripture that infant baptism is scriptural, the perfect sanctification 
doctrine of the Methodists and other enthusiasts is Pharisaism, and abrogates the 
main doctrine, a poor sinner's justification by grace, for Christ's sake, through faith. 
Yea, we are to teach our people, that if they join the Reformed Church, they fall away 
from God's Word, put their reason or feeling above God's Word, and put their souls 
in the greatest danger. This, yea, this is timely and peculiarly needed! 

Another error which the Reformed Church has written on its banner, and 
which forms a terrible danger for our Christians today, is unionism. Zwingli, who, in 
spite of the difference in the doctrine of Holy Communion, wanted to extend his 
brotherly hand to Luther, breathed his spirit into the Reformed Church. The average 
sectarian preacher calls a rabbi brother and thinks that he, too, can do good for the 
kingdom of God. Such a trifle as that he rejects and curses Christ does not 
embarrass him. They concede their pulpits to the Rabbi, the Unitarian, the 
Universalist, the Swedenborgian, and stare at us uncomprehendingly, calling us 
bigoted, narrow-minded darkies, if we refuse to open our pulpits to them and officiate 
with them. 

How did a Luther testify against this unionism! He refused to give Zwingli his 
brotherly hand, exclaiming to him, "You have a different spirit from ours!" He accused 
him that he himself could not be convinced of his doctrine, since he would 
acknowledge him as a brother. He goth the bowls of his wrath out upon the Reformed 
to the same degree as upon the Pope, for he clearly discerned the stale, sentimental, 
rationalistic spirit of the Reformed Church, to whom everything is right, vigorous, and 
grace-imparting, if only outward righteousness, outward decency, outward unity be 
maintained. Our people now daily associate with such as have the spirit of 
indifference to the doctrine of the Word of God, the spirit of unionism. They hear 
every day the song, All men believe in one and the same God, we are all brethren, 
we all want to go to one and the same heaven. As there are different ways to Rome, 
so there are different ways to heaven, 
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the Lutheran, Reformed, Catholic, Mohammedan, Jewish and pagan way. Doctrine 
does not matter; it only creates and exacerbates disunity. We Protestants in 
particular should stick together, for we are all agreed that the Pope is to be fought. 
Yes, the indifference to doctrine has become so great that people examine a nickel 
more closely for its genuineness before they accept it than they do the doctrine or 
confession of a church community before they make it their own. And let us only 
confess it, this indifference to doctrine and confession has also so befuddled some 
of our church members that they would make church fellowship with anyone if we 
pastors did not stand up against it and continually testify against it. Woe to them and 
to us if this testimony were to be silenced! 

But this testimony against unionism is timely and must not be silenced. We are 
to point out again and again that the sentence, "All men believe in one God," is one 
of the most pernicious things that man has invented; that to believe in God is to 
believe in the Word; that the Jew who curses Christ does not believe in the same 
God as we do; that the Catholic and the sectarian who teaches that it is not God's 
grace but our own merit that makes us blessed does not believe in the God in whom 
we believe and rely. We are to teach them that he who denies Christ denies even 
one doctrine of the Word of God, that the Scripture condemns all and every 
unionism, saying, "But we exhort you, brethren, that ye take heed to them which 
cause division and offence beside the doctrine which ye have learned, and depart 
from the same." He will preach every time that raises his voice against Unionism, 
and may he, when he sounds his testimony against these and other sins of the age, 
first preach to himself, as a child of his time, and then pray right heartily, "Help that 
| may speak always, Wherewith | may stand. Let no useless word go out of my 
mouth; And when in my office | shall and must speak, So give the words strength 
And emphasis without displeasure!" E. Totzke. 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 

1. Proceedings of the Twenty-fifth Convention of the Southern District of the 
Missouri Synod. 22 cts. - The report contains doctrinal proceedings on the subject, "The 
Twentieth Chapter of Revelation and Chiliasm "by Rev. Alb. O. Friedrich, also a paper on 
the "Tower of Babel" by Rev. G. M. Kramer. 

2. "A White Field." By Rev. G. W. Lose. 71 pages. 35 cts. - An exciting and 
instructive narrative from a Lutheran mission some 75 years ago south of Cumberland Balley. 
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3. "Catalog of the Educational Institutions of the Ev. Luth. Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio, and Other States, for the school-year 1917-1918." - From 76 pages 
this catalog reports on Il institutions of our synod. Not included are the institutions in Oakland and 
Portland. 

4. "Christian Science." By Martin S. Sommer. 4 cts. - A good treatise, which, by its 
concrete manner of treatment, will render “ute, practical service. 

5. "An Outline of the Course of Study for Lutheran Schools." Approved and 
issued by the General School Board of the Ev. Luth. Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and 
Other States. August, 1918. -5 cts. F.B. 


The Pastoral Epistles. Interpreted by Father E. Kretzmann, Dr. phil. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo... $2.00 postage paid. 
It is with pleasure that we welcome this excellent, thorough work by a Concordian. It strikes the 
right balance between the scholarly and the popular. Our pastors will study it gladly and with blessing. F. 
B. 


Homiletisches Reallexikon nebst Index Rerum. By E. Eckhardt. 
V to Z. Battle Creek, Nebr. 1917, Success Printing Co. of St. Louis, Mo. $2.30; 
postage extra. To be obtained from Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
This is the last volume of Eckhardt's well-known large reference work. In addition to all other 
purposes which this encyclopedia serves, everyone can easily, thoroughly and reliably inform himself 
from it about what has been written and judged within the Missouri Synod and the Synodical Conference 
on any theological question. We rejoice that the author has succeeded in bringing his great enterprise to 
a happy conclusion. He has thus rendered a great service to many. F.B. 


SERMONS AND ADDRESSES ON FUNDAMENTALS. By Louis Wessel. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. $1.00 postpaid. 
Prof. Wessel here treats of the fundamental truths of Christianity in 25 sermons and discourses, 
distinguished by logical sequence of thought, correct English, and vivid exposition. F.B. 


PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING. A Brief Course in Pedagogy for Sunday- 
school Teachers. By John H. C. Fritz. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
10 cts.; dozen, 96 cts. 

Simple truths are here expressed in 23 small pages (3-1/2X5-1/2): 1. That there are few capable 
Sunday school teachers; 2. That teaching is not merely speaking truths, but communicating them to 
others; 3. That the Sunday school teacher should not act independently in his teaching, but as an assistant 
to the pastor and on the basis of his explanations; 4. That the text of the Bible be taught, and not text- 
books; 5. That the main things be kept to, and not lost in secondary matters; 6. That the pupils be made 
to think; 7. That the teacher be exercised in the art of questioning; 8. That the teacher be diligent in 
repetition, maintain discipline, confine himself to the essentials, and keep himself in every way proficient 
in teaching. F. B. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS for the Regular Church Services. Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, Mo. Imitation morocco, 80 cts. Seal-grain, full gilt edge, $1.35. 

On the pulpit belongs only what corresponds to the dignity of the same. Here, therefore, our 
publisher offers an Announcement Book that does not violate the decorum. The publisher remarks: "Our 
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A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. For Sunday-school Teachers 
and Bible Classes. By J. Sheatsley, A. M. Lutheran Book Concern, 
Columbus, O. 75 cts. Also available from Concordia Publishing House, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

All kinds of introductory and related questions to the Bible are dealt with in this book. For the Sunday 
school teacher, many new and useful things may fall away. But as far as Sunday schools are concerned, 
we believe that in them the study of the Bible itself should not be impaired by extensive study of all kinds 
of books about the Bible. So many subjects are touched upon in the present Scripture that a real treatment 
of them would not let the students get into the Bible for want of introduction to it. F.B. 


PROPHECY AND FULFILMENT, or The Word Proved True. By Rev. William 
Schoeler. Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, O. 35 cts. 
The prophecies of the Bible concerning Tyre, Sidon, Thebes, Memphis, Astalon, Ekron, Gaza, and 
other cities and countries are dealt with in this paper. Only briefly touched upon are the Messianic 
prophecies concerning Christ's person and worth. F.B. 


My FLAG. A Patriotic Song. By J. H. Hartenberger. Music by Herm. M. 
Hahn. '25 cts. 
If this song is not distinguished by richness and originality of thought, both in text and melody, it is 
nevertheless a noble patriotism that finds popular expression in it. The song can be obtained from the 
author or from Concordia Publishing House. F. B. 


Ecclesiastical - Contemporary. 


I. America. 

"How has it come?" The prospect of uniting the General Synod, the Council, 
and the Southern Synod prompted D. Berkemeier to write the following article in No. 
25 of the "Deutscher Lutheraner" (the withdrawal of the Augustan Synod from the 
Council had not yet taken place): "This has come from the HErrn and is a miracle 
before our eyes!’ The 'United Lutheran Church in America’ now seems to have really 
become a fact. What has been theory has now been realized or is in the process of 
being realized. We can hardly grasp and comprehend it. We marvel and wonder and 
ask ourselves: How did it come about? Certainly not by itself. There were so many 
and such great difficulties standing in the way of such a union that even the most 
optimistic among us hardly dared to believe in its realization, while others, who are 
not so easily able to put aside doubts and misgivings, expected the plan to fail to the 
last. Then we ask again in wonder and amazement, How did it come to pass? As an 
answer we would like to express the opinion that has meanwhile matured into our 
innermost conviction: this was not done externally, but it grew and became inwardly. 
What had been slumbering deep in our hearts for years and decades has now 
irresistibly come to the surface, and that in a serious and great time. Strangely 
enough, when our church in this country was preparing for its memorable four- 
hundredth anniversary of the Reformation, there under the 
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In the course of time, under the pressure of time, many external things that we had 
planned were dropped, and instead of a great demonstration, we often had to 
understand ourselves as resignation - outwardly. But inwardly the heart burned within 
us, and in the heart and from the heart the thought broke forth: The separation and 
division among the Lutherans must cease! We who are children of the Reformation; 
we who are faithful to the heritage of our fathers; we who by God's grace are one in 
confession: we must come together, we must unite, and out of the great 
quadricentennial celebration of the Reformation, at least in its beginnings, a 'United 
Lutheran Church in America’ must arise! This thought was heard in General Council 
circles, in General Synod circles, and in the United Synod of the South, and when 
these three bodies came together in official session, they were simply carried away 
enthusiastically by this plan and made it their unanimous resolution. But this was only 
the first step towards its realization. The greater, indeed the greatest, as many 
thought, insurmountable difficulties were to be expected only when the many 
individual district synods took a stand on this project. There were ominous 
prophecies of misfortune, and we must confess that even we, with all our optimism, 
had our serious doubts. And lo, God the Lord worked one miracle after another: 
Pennsylvania voted overwhelmingly (if not unanimously) in favor, as did the 
Pittsburgh Synod, the Ohio District Synod, the Texas Synod, the Canada Synod, and 
- what a miracle! - lastly, the New York Ministry, in a most historic meeting on 
Thursday, June 13, by a vote of 91 to 2. We therefore judge: 'This is done of the 
Lord, and a miracle before our eyes!’ What he has set out to do, And what he wants 
to have, That must finally come to its end and goal." So far D. Berkemeier. We can 
only briefly add here why his account of the matter of unification does not seem to 
us to be founded in the facts. (1) In dealing with the question, "How did it come 
about?" one must go back a little farther than Father Berkemeier does. To cite just 
one earlier instance: Five years ago D. Gerberding, in his Problems and Possibilities, 
issued a call to the entire Lutheran Church in America to unite in a firm front against 
the Missouri Synod. D. Gerberding congratulated the Norwegian Synod on the fact 
that "God has given them grace" to break away from Missouri. In no case can one 
see a move to lift divisions spontaneously arising out of the Reformation anniversary 
as the reason for the Unification movement in the Council and General Synod; for 2. 
What "division" has been lifted by this movement? All three bodies involved were, 
after all, in fraternal relation to each other when they decided to unite. We do not 
understand how it can be called a "miracle before our eyes." It would have been a 
miracle of grace if all three bodies had professed true Lutheran practice, removed 
the Baal of Masonry from the sanctuary, and united in opening access to the pulpit 
and altar only to those who, according to God's Word, should have access to it. 3 
"How did it come about?" asks Berkemeier. His answer is: "This is from the Lord. 
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happen!" Again, "We marvel and wonder and ask ourselves, How did it come to pass?" In the Home 
Missionary, a missionary magazine of the Council, we find this answer (July issue 1918): "The 
machinery was well harnessed and oiled." The whole passage reads, as follows: "The 
Mother Synod (Ministry of Pennsylvania) set a good example for her daughters 
of various ages. She moved stately and with more than ordinary rapidity. In fact, 
in none had the schedule been so carefully prearranged and pushed so 
expeditiously through to the appointed termination. The machinery was well 
harnessed and oiled." That is more appropriately spoken than in Berkemeier's article. What is 
reported to us from other quarters of this year's Synodal proceedings in the Council, also in the 
Pennsylvania Ministry, is quite consistent with the "carefully prearranged," "pushed through,” 
and "well-harnessed and oiled machinery" - concessions to be taken quite as they are, and 
not otherwise as they read. Summa: one need not resort to the assumption of miracles for more than 
one reason to find the votes in the Council on Unification intelligible. The "German Lutheran" may 
therefore have spoken from his editorial convictions. He may be more remote from certain determining 
influences which prevail in the Council than we would have supposed. The Masonic Order is not only 
strongly represented in the General Synod, but counts among its members leading laymen in the Council. 
It was also represented on the committees which directed this project of union. Nor need it be supposed 
that the names of these leading Lutheran Masons and their influence on the merger movement are 
known only in the Council and in the General Synod. G. 

Norwegian Lutherans in the Prohibition Movement. Not only the General Council and the 
General Synod, but also the united Norwegian Synods are doing the Prohibition movement a service. In 
"Lytheraneren" the reports of Norwegian participation in the temperance work, especially in the State of 
Minnesota, have lately occupied much space. In the Dry Federation of that state the Norwegian 
Lutherans are officially represented by a Temperance Society-"Minnesota Temperance Society"-which 
at present represents "9000 members, many congregations and youth clubs" (Lutheraneren 1918, p. 
916). The associations with which the Temperance Society has united for they purpose of making the 
state "dry" and establishing national prohibition are the W. C. T. U., Prohibition State 
Committee, Trade Union Dry League, Scandinavian Grand Lodge of Good 
Templars, Catholic Total Abstinence Society, Minnesota Grand Lodge of Good 
Templars, Young People's Citizenship Committee, Employers’ Anti-Liquor 
Alliance, Intercollegiate Prohibition Association unb Finnish Total Abstinence 
Society. In "Lutheraneren" and in the English organ of the united Norwegian Lutherans, Lutheran 
Church Herald, in sent in and 
In the first few days of the election, the Lutherans were urged in their editorials to support the Dry 
Federation, which was also working for the adoption of the National Amendment. "| hope," says 
"Lutherans," February 27, 1918, "that our most able people will travel about as election day approaches, 
and work for the cause. Of course, every pastor should go to work earnestly in his congregation and 
neighborhood." D. Stub 
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Is a member of the executive in the Dry Federation. The temperance society held a 
number of mass meetings in various localities of the state in June, and assembled for 
the annual convention in Fergus Falls on June 28. In the registration of the meeting 
program, one wrote in "Lutheraneren" on June 26: "Program meetings will be held in 
the neighboring churches. Sunday morning services in various churches in the city 
and in neighboring Norwegian churches. Out-of-town pastors and professors will 
preach." The report of the annual meeting was in the number of July 17. Among the 
preachers who conducted services on Sunday are mentioned D. Stub, Praeses 
Sundheim, Prof. Vignes, and Prof. L6kensgaard. A "closing feast" was celebrated in 
Fr. Mvisaker's church on Sunday evening. Committee resolutions expressed 
"thanksgiving to God for victories won in the year that has passed," especially also 
rejoicing in the vote in thirteen states in favor of national prohibition. "The executive 
was instructed to send a strong appeal to the pastors that they would like to work for 
the state prohibition amendment." From the manner in which the sects of our country 
have for years been active in the political field for Prohibition, this activity of the 
Norwegian Lutherans differs essentially as little as the Prohibition work of the General 
Synod and General Council. G. 
Il. Abroad. 


A modern German Bible is now being brought to the book market by the 
"Deutsche Verlagshaus Vita" (Berlin). In the announcement of this new translation, 
first of all of the four Gospels, the publisher says: "To bring the Gospels closer to us 
again in a human way, so to speak, through a new translation adapted to modern 
usage and scientifically exact editing, is the purpose of this modern stylization. The 
previous translations, especially Luther's and those based on it, with their often 
antiquated word and sentence structures and their pathetic and strange language, 
have put the Bible too far away for many of our contemporaries. Now the author, who 
is very well known in this field, has undertaken the extremely thankful task of first 
putting the four Gospels into a form which also enables "modern man to read and 
enjoy this 'book of books' without first having to change inwardly, without first having 
to overcome inner inhibitions against a language which no longer seems natural." So 
there we have it! The antiquated word and sentence structures and the strange 
language of the Reformers are to blame for the fact that the Bible has been placed at 
too great a distance from our contemporaries. And now the translator, a certain M. 
De Jonge, apparently believes that his translation will lead the moderns in flying 
droves to the newly found Bible book. A few samples may best convince the reader 
of the nature of this neo-stylized Gospel: "But when JEsus saw the multitudes [Matt. 
5], he went up the mountain, and having sat down, his disciples stood by him; and he 
opened his mouth, and delivered to them the following doctrinal discourse: 'Happy 
the God-seekers; for they are kings in the kingdom of the spirit.' Happy the 
melancholy; for they will find peace of mind. . . ." 
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The passage Matth. 5, 20 is translated: "For | say unto you, that ye cannot enter into 
heaven, except your sense of righteousness be much more developed than that of 
the guild theologians and zealots." The word rachah means, in New German, 
airhead, the adversary becomes the litigant, and the tax collectors are given the 
name tax speculators. The story told in Matth. 8, 5-10 is given the following version: 
"When JEsus came to Capernaum, an officer sought him out to make a request, 
saying, "My boy lies paralyzed at my house, suffering grievously." Whereupon JEsus 
said to him, "| will come and make him well." But the officer objected, saying, "Sir, | 
am not worthy that thou shouldest personally enter under my roof. A single word 
from you is enough to make my boy well. For even |, a simple man, accustomed 
indeed to subordination above, but also with the soldiers under me, need only 
command this one: 'Stand aside!’ so he stands aside, and that one: 'Step forward!" 
so he steps forward, and my lad: 'Do this!’ so he does it." Jonge describes the 
entrance to the tenth chapter of Matthew by saying, "Then he held a course of 
instruction for the twelve, training" them in the healing of mental diseases, internal 
diseases, and bodily defects." The admonition of JEsu to His disciples that they 
should be wise as serpents, and without falsehood as doves, is, "Be ye therefore at 
the same time diplomatic (as serpents) and naive (as doves)"; nor are they any 
longer "better than many sparrows," but "well worth more than a whole flock of 
sparrows." Matth. 11, 19 is rendered thus, "Behold! What a glutton and a winebibber 
is man, the crony of tax speculators and of the impious!" And that incomparably 
beautiful Saviour's word, which has become to thousands and thousands the source 
of lasting refreshment and unspeakable consolation, "Come hither, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and | will refresh you!" Jonge renders in high modern terms, 
"Come unto me, all ye that suffer melancholy and world-weariness! With me it shall 
cease! Entrust yourselves to my bridle [!] and to my teaching (1 am mild and humble 
at the bottom of my heart, and my bridle is light and the work | lay out is little) - then 
you will find peace of mind!" The queen of the south (Matt. 12:42) has become 
"queen of the south," and in Matt. 13:15 the people are suffering from hardening of 
the heart, hearing loss, and swollen eyelids. V. 52 reads, "And he concluded by 
saying, "Hereafter every theologian who is also a theosophist is like a householder 
who gives out of his treasures new and old things.” For the passage, "Or what can 
man give that he may redeem his soul?" the Verdeutscher substitutes, "Or can man 
procure surrogates for the life of the soul?" (Is not this glorious?) The collectors of 
the interest groschen are called, according to Jonge, collectors of the two-franc poll- 
tax. The stater (v. 27) becomes the beer franc, known to be a coin which does not 
exist at all. In the parable of the shalik servant, the "minister" owes twelve million 
francs, and his "colleague" owes him one hundred francs. This monetary currency, 
however, is temporarily converted into marks for the benefit of Germany, which is 
not a member of the Latin Mint Convention. In the 21st chapter of Matthew the 
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strong word of the harlots and tax collectors who are more likely to enter the kingdom 
of heaven than the self-righteous. The worldly-minded modern translator turns this 
into "tax speculators and coquettes". In the 22nd chapter is the parable of the king 
preparing a wedding for his son, and one appears at the banquet not wearing a 
wedding garment. By Jonge he was not in "festive toilette," and the king reproaches 
him, "Lad, how could you come in here without making toilette for the wedding?" In 
the 18th verse the Luther Bible reads, "When therefore JEsus perceived their 
roguishness, he said, Ye hypocrites, why tempt ye me?" But the modern linguist 
says, "Ye comedians, are ye tempting me?" For Pharisees zealots is regularly used, 
for scholars of Christ guild theologians, for Sadducees modernists, for elders 
senators, for high priests archpriests, for lord and master doctor or even professor. 
Judas approached JEsus with the words, "Hail, Professor!" and kissed him soundly. 
Also the evangelist Mark, according to Jonge, has not done his thing right, when he 
lets JEsus walk by the Sea of Galilee. Now it is said, "When he was by a sea-side," 
etc. Mark. 3, 22 is, according to Jonge, "He has the filthy god, and with the help of 
the prince of devils he casts out devils," and chap. 6, 52 Jonge translates the words, 
"For they had not become more understanding about the loaves, and their heart was 
frozen," with, "Then their inward agitation only increased, and their mind stood still. 
For they had not come to understanding at the bread event - the dull-witted!" Jonge 
doubtless takes an indescribable delight in foreign words; for how else could he 
render Mark. 10:42 with the words, "Ye know that they which usurp dominion over 
nations tyrannize them, and their despots make them feel their power." And this is 
called Germanization! In this style it goes on throughout the book, and de Jonge 
never tires of surprising the reader by his literary contortion. But evidently there is 
something prophetic about the author. For what we did not know before, he tells us 
with almost surprising knowledge. The sick man at the pool of Bethesda, to whom 
JEsus said, "Arise, take up thy folding chair [we quote], and walk about," was a 
nervous patient; incidentally, according to de Jonge, Lazarus was also nervous. So 
then also JEsus could say to the afflicted sister, "This nervous disease is not fatal, 
but is only for the glory of God." Now who is this scholar of Christ, or, as we should 
say, according to Jonge, this theologian of art? D. Moritz de Jonge is originally a 
lawyer, and made his debut with a work on the "Untransferability of the Return 
Ticket." The literary calendar also lists a number of Napoleon dramas from his pen. 
And at last one reads listed there such writings as "Yeshuah, the Classical Jewish 
Man," and "Jewish Popular Citizenship and European Citizenship." To all 
appearances de Jonge has nothing in common with the spirit of the Holy Scriptures, 
especially of the New Testament; and there one might recommend him rather to 
occupy himself with works on the return or simple billet than to work on the 
translation and publication of a work into whose deepest meaning he does not seem 
to have penetrated at all. 
(Christian apologist.) 
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Men and Missions reports the following about the supply of the German 
mission fields in India and Africa during the war:. "Several of the Lutheran boards 
of Foreign Missions, led by those of the General Council and General Synod, 
appealed to the Lutheran Church in America for funds. This appeal met with a 
hearty response, and it was possible to send missionaries to three of the four former 
German mission-fields in India, those of the Breklum, the Hermannsburg, and the 
Leipsic missions. Sufficient funds also were provided to do some relief work. 
Despite the fact that Germany is now our political enemy, none of us would 
advocate any other course than to seek to preserve these former German missions, 
and that is what we are now trying to do. There is absolutely no political 
significance in this effort. We are working only for the kingdom of Christ. Even 
the Indian Government has recognized our missionaries as responsible for this 
work of preservation. The Board of Foreign Missions of the General Council of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in North America will undertake to assume 
entire responsibility for the work in the former Breklum Mission in the Jeypore 
District of India. It will also do such relief work as may lie in its power, and as 
opportunity is given, in the former Hermannsburg Mission, in which at present a 
General Synod Lutheran missionary is at work, and in the former Leipsic Mission, 
now known as the Church of Sweden Mission. Furthermore, the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the General Council is cooperating with the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the General Synod in an endeavor to maintain the work of the former 
North German Mission in Togoland, Africa." G. 

Julius Wellhausen, the well-known Old Testament critic, has died. Born on 
May 17, 1844 in Hameln, he had studied under Ewald in Géttingen and habilitated 
there in 1870. He then worked for a short time as professor of theology in Greifswald, 
but had to leave theological activity because of the contradiction against his 
theological position and went as professor of oriental languages to Halle, from there 
to Marburg, from there to Géttingen. Through his "History of Israel," first published 
in 1878, and his "Composition of the Hexateuch," published in 1876-77 in the 
Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie (separately, 1885), he became the pioneering 
chief representative of the fundamental Old Testament criticism, which transferred 
the evolutionist thought to the development of Israel and recognized in the Law of 
Moses not the beginning but only the exilic and post-exilic keystone of the preceding 
development. Rarely has a school had such a destructive effect on Old Testament 
theology as Wellhausen's school; but none has spurred on work like it; it has 
stimulated not only the negative, but also the positive forces to mighty development, 
and today, even from the purely scientific standpoint, its foundation has been more 
and more pulled out from under its feet. The excavations have shown that it rests 
on untenable premises. Most recently Wellhausen has tried to assert his destructive 
tendency also in the field of New Testament work, but has had little success. 

(K. Ztschr.) 
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According to the doctrine of transubstantiation, developed by Pascharius 
Radbertus in the ninth century and elevated to Roman dogma by the Fourth Lateran 
Council in 1215, in the Eucharist the substance of the bread and wine is transformed 
into the substance of the Body and Blood of Christ. To this miracle of transformation 
is added the second: that although the substance of the bread and wine ceases, the 
accretions (color, odor, taste, form, etc.) hitherto attached to them remain. This is 
done in order to envelop the body and blood, and thus to spare the person who 
consumes them the horror he would feel if he were to enjoy the body of the God- 
man unveiled. Closely connected with this false doctrine are the other false aspects 
of the Roman doctrine of the Lord's Supper: the doctrine of the sacrifice of the Mass, 
of concomitance, of the drawing of the chalice, of the worship of the sacrament, and 
of the dignity of the priest (who, according to Gabriel Viel, could boast of himself: 
"Qui creavit me, si fas est dicere, dedit mihi creare se; qui creavit me sine me, 
creatur mediante me"; Tschackert, Die Entstehung der luth. u. ref. Kirchenlehre, 12). 
To these erroneous doctrines are added others: the celebration of Mass by the priest 
and the participation of the laity is ex opere operato a good work; this work has 
atoning and grace-acquiring power; the merit of this work can be given to others, 
also to the dead in purgatory; therefore also silent Masses without communion are 
quite justified, etc. 

The only correct aspect of the Roman doctrine of the Lord's Supper was that 
which was also held by the Lutherans: that Christ's body and blood are truly and 
essentially present in it. And to express this common piece of truth to the rampant 
Zwinglian error, that was the real purpose of the 10th article of the Augustana. 
Deliberately did it confine itself to this. The emperor's friendly letter had the luthe 
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raner were filled with joyful hope that an understanding, a peace, would now come 
about. In the interest of peace, they therefore endeavored, among other things, to 
dispel the false ideas of their opponents, which had been caused especially by Eck's 
slanderous statements. The 21 doctrinal articles of the Augustana primarily serve this 
purpose. They were not intended to set forth the differences that existed between the 
Lutherans and the Romans (this was done in the last seven articles), but to repudiate 
the errors that were falsely imputed to the Lutherans. This is also true of the 10th 
Article. In this article the Lutherans wanted to renounce the symbolic conception of 
the Lord's Supper, as it had been advocated with so much clamor by Carlstadt, 
Zwingli, and Oekolampad, and with which the Lutherans were thrown together by the 
Romans. 

In his Fidei Ratio, a copy of which he sent to the Emperor in Augsburg on July 
3, 1530, Zwingli declared that the key to all the statements of Scripture and the 
Fathers about the Lord's Supper was the recognition "that what was called 'body' was 
merely the sign of the body". In the original his words are, "Idem Augustinus 
adversus Adimantum, capit. 12th, tria ista: Sanguis est anima; Hoc est corpus 
meum; et Petra erat Christus, ovuBoAicwe,. hoc est, ut ipse loquitur, in signo et 
significative dicta esse docet. Et inter alia multa huc tandem verborum venit: 
,Possum etiam interpretari praeceptum illud in signo esse positum. Non enim 
Dominus dubitavit dicere: Hoc est corpus meum, cum signum daret corporis sui/ 
Sic Augustinus. En nobis elavem, qua universos veterum sermones de eucharistia 
reserare possumus! Id quod tantummodo signum est corporis, dicit corpus esse 
appellatum. Eant nunc et nos haereseos damnent, qui volent; modo sciant sese 
eadem opera Theologorum columen damnare contra Pontificum decreta." (Opera 
4, 15; Cf. Luther, St. L. XX, 1565.) This was the heresy on account of which Luther, 
as all the world knew, had publicly refused the brother hand to Zwingli at Marburg the 
previous year. But although Zwingli renewed his error in the manner indicated, and 
even returned to his old errors in the Fidei Ratio in the points on which they thought 
they had settled in Marburg, and thus the gulf existing between the Lutherans and 
Zwinglians had still widened,*) yet both were identified by the papists in Augsburg, 
too, and lumped together. Cochlaeus openly asserted: 

*) Melanchthon wrote to Luther on 14 July 1530: "Zwinglius misit huc [Augsburg] 
confessionem impressum typis [Fidei Ratio]. Dicas simpliciter mente captum esse. De peccato 
originali, de usu sacramentorum veteres errores palam renovat. De ceremoniis loquitur valde 
helvetice, hoc est barbarissime, velle se omnes ceremonias esse abolitas. Suam causam de sacra 
coena vehementer urget. Episcopos omnes vult deletos esse." (C. R. 2, 139.) 
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in all the battles against Zwingli and Oekolampad, the Lutherans were basically 
supporters of the Swiss doctrine. And in this the Romans were encouraged by the 
Reformed, who spread the rumor that in Wittenberg they were leaning toward the 
Zwinglians. The Lutherans had to counter these slanders. This was done in the 10th 
Article, the real purpose of which is to testify clearly that they do not deny the true 
presence with the enthusiasts, but in this point hold fast the old Catholic doctrine. 

But in the effort to move away from the Zwinglians, has the 10th Article not 
gone to the other extreme, into the Roman camp? The Reformed Admonitio 
Neostadiensis of 1581, written by Zacharias Ursinus, claims that the 10th Article of 
the Augustana allows transubstantiation and flies in the face of the papacy in the 
Article on the Mass. She had indeed made two articles (the 10th and 24th) of it, and 
had sufficiently betrayed that she did not consider the Mass and the Lord's Supper 
to be synonymous. (Vilmar, A. K., 27. 183.) To these Neustadt theologians one might 
now content oneself with pointing out the fact that Calvin and the German Reformed 
signed the Augustana; that, further, the opposite assertion, that the 10th article of 
the Augustana shows an accommodation to the Swiss that differs from Luther, has 
been advocated precisely by Reformed persons; finally, that they, as as a rule all 
Reformed persons, falsely identify the true present with the Roman 
transubstantiation. 

But papists and even Lutheran theologians have accused the 10th Article of 
Romanizing. At Augsburg it was approved by the Romanists. The Confutatio says: 
"Decimus articulus in verbis nihil offendit, The 10th Article, as it is presented in 
words, has nothing harmful to be rejected, for they confess that in the sacrament, 
after proper consecration, the Body and Blood of Christ are substantially and truly 
(substantialiter et vere) present." Let the (Lutheran) princes also be praised, that 
they "also reject those who deny the true presence, and would have them 
condemned." (Corpus Reformatorum 27, 196. 106.) It was not until Melanchthon 
had changed the 10th Article in 1540 that Eck objected. When the Jesuit Father 
John Dec wrote in 1688: "Since the Protestants, according to the Augsburg 
Confession, are not far removed from the Catholics, union is easy," he too was 
probably thinking primarily of the 10th Article. (Vilmar, 35.) Papists judge similarly 
even today. In the Catholic "Kirchenlexikon" the well-known Roman historian Pastor 
explains: the 10th article of the Augustana expresses the Catholic dogma, since it 
teaches "that Christ's body and blood are truly present "under the form of bread and 
wine". 

The Romans have been joined in this by some Lutherans, 
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in America, too. J. W. Richard of Gettysburg wrote as late as 1909: 

"In the words of the Confession we have the very language of the Roman Catholic 
official teaching." Further, "What the confutatore principally desiderated in the 
Confession, namely, the essentialiter (?) and the mutari, that Melanchthon 
supplied in the Apology. . . . The vere et substantialiter adsint in the Apology is 
taken from the Confutation." (Conf. List., 112.) S. S. Schmucker rejected the 24th 
Article from the Mass as papistic, and the 10th Article he recommended in the 
following review: "In regard to the Lord's Supper they teach that Christ is present 
with the communicants in the Lord's Supper 'under the emblems of bread and 
™ By the last words Schmucker thinks he has rendered exactly the German 
"under the figure," etc. (Definite Platform, p. 11; Popular Theology, p. 289.) 

It must be admitted, however, that neither the Latin nor the German text of the 
10th Article of the Augustana directly rejects the Roman doctrine of 
transubstantiation. In addition, the words of the German text, "under the form of 
bread and wine," can in themselves also be interpreted in Roman terms. But it is 
wrong to assert that they must be understood thus. "Under the figure of bread" does 
not necessarily mean "under the appearance of bread." It may also be synonymous 
with "under the bread." And where the Lutherans are speaking of their own doctrine, 
this is always the case. Even to this day the expression is often used In this sense. 
Even Zwingli, when he had long since ceased to know anything of the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, still speaks of the "species" in the Lord's Supper. (Op. 3, 106.) 

The Confutators, too, did not see in the words "under the form," etc., a 
sufficient confession of transubstantiation. Although they approved of the 10th 
Article of the Augustana, they clearly indicated that they missed a discussion of 
transubstantiation in it. The Confutatio says: Let the Article be admitted "with this 
appendix," that the princes believe: 1. that also under the form of bread is the blood 
of Christ, and under that of wine the body of Christ; 2. that by consecration "the 
substance of the bread is changed into the body of Christ." This last point is 
especially inculcated as "almost necessary." The Latin says: "Adjicitur unum, 
tanquam ad illius confessionis articulum valde necessarium, ut credant ecclesiae 


wine. 


potius, quam nonnullis aliter male docentibus, omnipotenti verbo Dei in 
consecratione eucharistiae substantiam panis in corpus Christi mutari." (C. R. 27, 
196. 106.) 

The meaning of the Confutatio, then, is evidently that the Lutheran princes 
were to catch up on a clear discussion of concomitance and transubstantiation. In 
this way, however, the Confutators admitted that they had not found these doctrines 
in the Augustana, that they did not necessarily follow from it. If, nevertheless, the 
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When the papists in Augsburg interpreted the 10th Article in a Roman way, they 
deceived themselves. They tore this Article out of its historical context and then 
inserted into it doctrines taken from their own circle of thought, doctrines which, as 
they themselves confessed, they had not found in the Augustana. They interpreted 
the Lutheran Article according to their own papist views instead of according to the 
well-known teaching of the Lutherans. The same is true of all who understand the 
10th Article in terms of transubstantiation: they tear it out of its own historical context. 
That, taking the 10th Article absolutely, the doctrine of transubstantiation may be 
placed in the same, does not prove that it really lies in it, or even that it is compatible 
with it. The admissible counter to the Augustana is not the faith of the papists, but 
the doctrine which the Lutherans, especially Luther, had hitherto held. The Formula 
of Concord is right when it writes: "Since D. Luther is the most distinguished teacher 
of the churches professing the Augsburg Confession, and since his entire doctrine, 
summa and content, is recorded in the articles of the much-reported Augsburg 
Consession and handed over to Emperor Carol V, the actual understanding and 
opinion of the Augsburg Confession [of course, insofar as this understanding does 
not result from its own text and context] cannot and should not be derived from 
anything other than D. Luther's doctrine and writings. Luther's doctrine and 
controversial writings can be taken more actually and better." (Sol. Decl. VII, § 41.) 
Thus also the question whether the 10th Article may be interpreted in the sense of 
transubstantiation can only be decided by analogy with the doctrine which the 
Lutherans, especially Luther, had hitherto presented concerning transubstantiation. 

What then had been Luther's and the Lutherans' views on transubstantiation 
up to that point? As for Melanchthon, he opposed transubstantiation as early as 
1520. (C. R. 1, 138.) And how he stood at Augsburg is shown by his opinion of 
August 25, 1530. Here he not only teaches that we receive Christ's body in and with 
the bread, but also expressly declares, "Transsubstantiationem et corpus localiter 
in pane esse negamus. . .. Sed tamen Christi corpus in coena vere adesse fatemur, 
ac Christum praesentem corpus et sanguinem suum nobis manducandum et 
bibendum distribuere certo statuimus." (C. R. 2, 224.) In the context of 
Melanchthon's doctrine, therefore, the words of the Augustana, "under the form," 
etc., could not be interpreted in the sense of transformation. And what about Luther? 
The purpose of the Augsburg Confession was, after all, to express Luther's teaching. 
Also in Augsburg Luther remained Moses, and Melanchthon was his Aaron. 
Especially of the 10th Article, therefore, the latter wrote: "The Confession contains 
an article on the Supper of the Lord according to the teaching of Luther." (C. R. 2, 
142.) What, then, did Luther teach of the transubstantiation? 
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In a sermon of 1519 it says: "Then at the same time, as [when] the bread is 
changed into his true, natural body, and the wine into his natural, true blood: so truly 
are we also drawn into the spiritual body and changed." (Erl. 27, 37. Plitt 2, 286.) 
About this time, then, Luther still advocated transubstantiation. The first doubt about 
it aroused in him the study of the 4th book of the Sentences of Cardinal 
Cameracensis (Pierre d'Ailly of Cambray, d. 1425), in which the latter, describing 
the transubstantiation as an improbable, superfluous miracle, had written: "Multo 
probabilius esse et minus superfluorum miraculorum poni, si in altari verus panis 
verumque vinum, non autem sola accidentia esse astrueretur, nisi ecclesia 
determinasset contrarium." This Luther himself reports in his writing De captivitate 
Babylonica of 1520, in which he then thus continues: having read the Cardinal's 
writing, he wavered for a time, but then in his conscience he came to the conviction: 
"Esse videlicet verum panem verumque vinum, in quibus Christi vera caro 
verusque sanguis non aliter nec minus sit quam illi [the scholastics] sub 
accidentibus suis ponunt." Of the transubstantiation, as Thomas Aquinas teaches 
it, there is nothing in the Bible. It was therefore a mere opinion, which neither Pope 
nor Council could make an article of faith. "Nam quod sine Scripturis asseritur aut 
revelatione probata, opinari licet, credi non est necesse." He does not accept the 
opinion of Thomas, which has neither Scripture nor reason for itself. He adheres to 
the grammatical proper meaning of the words of institution and Pauli, according to 
which Christ took bread and blessed it, and this is called bread even after the 
blessing. Transubstantiation was a "figmentum humanae opinionis" of which the 
Church had known nothing for 1200 years. Moreover, it could not be understood 
why the transfigured body of Christ could not be in every part of the substance of 
the bread as well as in the accidentals. Just as the human nature of Christ was not 
transformed in order that the divinity might dwell in it, so also in the sacrament the 
bread need not be transformed in order that it might be the true body of Christ. He 
rejoices that in the Middle Ages at least the simple faith of the people in this 
sacrament remained. (Weimar 6, 508 ff.; St. Louis V, 23 ff.) 

Luther fought the doctrine of metamorphosis even more sharply in 1522 in his 
Latin and German writing Against Henry VIII. In the latter he writes, among other 
things: "Thou sayest the words are clear: ‘This is my body.'" To be sure, they are 
clear; but they do not give that the bread may cease, but rather that it may remain. 
For the word 'this is' refers to the bread, and the words when he speaks: "He took, 
he blessed, he gave," etc., all point to the bread which he took in his hands. And of 
the same which was taken in his hands, and blessed, and broken, and given. 
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he says, "This is my body: "This is my body. So that the words are clearly all upon 
the bread in all languages, that it may be grasped. . . . Item, seest thou not also, 
when thou pressest upon it, that the body of Christ alone remaineth, when he saith: 
This is my body,' that the same may close as strongly, that there may remain no 
colour, shape, smell, savour, thickness, or softness of the bread, but Christ's body 
alone, as the words are: "This is my body"? . . . If the word, 'This is my body,' can 
the essence of colour, form, smell, and taste be made to suffer beside it, that they 
be not also changed into the body of Christ, why should not bread also be made to 
suffer, though there were more than bread? | can say of a fiery iron, This is fire; and 
yet must not deny iron." (St. L. V, 261 f.) 

In the Latin writing that precedes the German, Luther concludes his remarks 
on transubstantiation, which Henry VIII treated as a necessary article of faith, by 
saying. treated as a necessary article of faith, with the words: "We have thus 
confirmed this article, which after all | did not so anxiously demand before [1520], 
now in the most perfect manner, namely, by the Papists' own assertions, that is, lies 
and folly and blasphemies, so that we are now quite sure, it is a mere poem 
[figmentum] of the godless and blind Thomists, whatever they prattle on about the 
transubstantiation, and that one must firmly rely on the reliable words of God, since 
he speaks simply and purely in Paulo that the bread is the body of Christ, which we 
break and eat. Now that | may not be ungrateful for the instruction of Mr. Henry, | 
now amend and will transform (transsubstantiare) my opinion, and say: Before | said 
that there was nothing in it, whether one held thus or otherwise of the 
transubstantiation; but now, having seen the very beautiful reasons and proofs of the 
defender of the sacrament, | declare that it is impious and blasphemous (impium 
esse et blasphemum) for any one to say that the bread is transubstantiated, whereas 
it is catholic and pious (catholicum et pium) to say with Paul, The bread which we 
break is the body of Christ. Cursed be (anathema sit) he who says otherwise and 
changes one iota or tick, even if it were Herr Heinrich, the new and excellent Thomist, 
himself!" (Weimar 10, Il, 208; St. L. V, 327.) 

Thus Luther rejected transubstantiation with complete clarity. And he stuck to 
this in his subsequent writings: the Great Confession of 1528, the Schwabach 
Articles of 1529, the Wittenberg Concordia of 1536, and the Schmalkaldic Articles of 
1537. The tenth of the Schwabach Articles, written in 1529, which formed the basis 
of the doctrinal articles of the Augustana and were widely read in Augsburg, thus 
expresses the position of Luther and the Lutherans: The Eucharist "also stands in 
two pieces, 
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That the true body and blood of Christ be truly present in the bread and wine, 
according to the words of Christ: "This is my body, this is my blood," and that it not 
be bread and wine alone, as now the adversary says. (Weimar 30, Ill, 89.) 

Whoever, then, interprets the 10th Article of the Augustana in the sense of the 
Roman transubstantiation, does so in contradiction with the historical context of the 
same, the preceding all-known teaching of Melanchthon as well as of Luther. 
Historically, one must not even admit that the 10th Article can be understood 
Romanly, much less that it must be so understood. It will be conceded thereby that 
Melanchthon held to himself with the full truth. Transubstantiation is neither 
explicitly nor implicitly endorsed in the 10th Article. Rather, the wording is such 
that it made self-deception easy for the Romans. Melanchthon deliberately avoided 
the doctrine of transformation, not only in the 10th, but also in the 22nd and 24th 
Articles. Vilmar says, "But transubstantiation was not to be touched." Melanchthon 
then dissimulated still more, as was his way, in the negotiations which followed the 
lecture on the Augsburg Confession, as is shown, e. g., by the obsequious letter of 
August 4 to Campeggi. (C. R. 2,246.) But here it must not be overlooked that even 
Luther, who was all concerned that the real presence of the body and blood should 
be recorded in the Lord's Supper, did not attach such importance to the doctrine of 
transubstantiation that he would not have wanted to bear it on the weak. 

In De captivitate Babylonica, Luther declares that he adheres to the 
grammatical sense of the words of institution and rejects transubstantiation in honor 
of Scripture, but at the same time he remarks that his endeavor is only to remove 
the doubts of conscience, as if someone were guilty of heresy if he considers the 
bread on the altar to be true bread; and he leaves it free if anyone wishes to remain 
with the traditional opinion; only he should not demand that his opinion be accepted 
as an article of faith, and should not declare it heresy if anyone considers bread and 
wine unchanged in the sacrament. "Permitto tamen aliis" - so Luther here concludes 
this exposition - "opinionem alteram sequi, quae in decretali 'firmiter' statuitur, 
modo non urgeant suas opiniones pro articulis fidei a nobis acceptari." (Weimar 6, 
508. 510; St. L. V, 30.) This Luther repeats in his German paper, "Wider Heinrich 
VIII." where he writes: He had said, "that it is not necessary to believe that after the 
blessing the bread ceases. Although | have not compelled anyone to hold otherwise 
or in this way, without wanting to make a necessary article and law out of it, as if one 
had to believe that there is never any bread. (St. L. V, 259.) Here Luther also dropped 
the sharp judgment and anathema communicated above, which he pronounced on 
the doctrine of transubstantiation in the preceding Latin writing, Wider Heinrich VIII. 
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had. And that he had not changed his mind with respect to those who did not make 
transubstantiation a necessary article of faith, even in the Latin Scriptures, is shown 
by the following pronouncement of the same: "But suppose Ambrose [whom Henry 
VIII. against Luther] had willed that no bread and wine should remain, then | will say, 
| let Ambrose have his mind, and the holy man has not wished even with this word 
to trick anyone's conscience as with an article of faith, because he cannot prove such 
from Scripture, but as he himself freely thought so, so he has also left others free to 
have other opinions." (St. L. V, 318.) 

In the letter of June 1523 to the Bohemians, Luther says with reference to the 
doctrine of transubstantiation: "Because they [the papists] press so hard for it out of 
their own sacrilege, without Scripture, we only want to resist and defy them, that 
bread and wine truly remain there beside the body and blood of Christ, and want to 
be gladly accused of heresy by such dream Christians and naked sophists; for the 
gospel calls the sacrament bread, thus: the bread is the body of Christ. There we 
stand by; it is certain enough to us, against all sophists' dreams, that it is bread which 
it calls bread. If it tempts us, we will dare it." But Luther introduces his words here 
also with the remark: "But this error [that in the sacrament no bread remains, but only 
the form of bread] is not greatly in danger, if only Christ's body and blood together 
with the word [the sacramental words: "Take and eat," etc.] are left there." (St. L. 
XIX, 1320.) And here Luther stuck. In his "Confession of the Lord's Supper" of 1528 
he writes: "Against this someone will say: Do you yourself contend that wine should 
remain in the new Lord's Supper; and this speech of yours should well be papist, 
who believe no wine in the Lord's Supper. | answer, | care not much for that. For, as 
| have often confessed, | care not whether there be wine or no wine; it is enough for 
me that Christ's blood be there, let the wine have what God wills. And before | would 
have vain wine with the enthusiasts, | would have vain blood with the pope.” (St. L. 
XX, 1049.) To this corresponds also the manner in which transubstantiation is 
rejected in the Schmalkaldic Articles as "pointed sophistry." (Ill, 6, § 5.) 

Thus, as decidedly as Luther rejected the doctrine of transubstantiation, he 
considered it relatively harmless compared to the Reformed denial of the true 
presence. For a doctrine of distinction, on which, as the enthusiasts did, the chief 
stress must be laid, and which could not be borne even on the weak, Luther did not 
give out transubstantiation. And since the interest of the Augustana, as she herself 
declares in the Epilogus, was not to adduce everything that could be brought forward 
against the Romans, but to confine herself to the main things, Luther, too, will hardly 
call her a "quietist" for this reason. 
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because it was out of step with the doctrine of transformation. Plitt writes: "One may 
regret that Melanchthon did not include this so definite article [the tenth of 
Schwabach] unchanged in the Confession, but one must not think that he intended 
to say anything different. . . . The words he used are based on the entire 
development of the doctrine of the Lord's Supper in the Protestant Church, which 
had found such a brief summary expression in the words of Luther just quoted [the 
words from the Schwabach Articles quoted by us above], and with which 
Melanchthon, too, was then still in fullest accord. It is erroneous, therefore, to have 
found in the words "under the figure’ a not altogether louder approximation to' Rome. 
These words were probably used in the striving for reconciliation and understanding 
which dominated the whole Diet; but they did not forgive the Protestant doctrine, 
which on this very point knew itself to be more akin to the Romans than to the Swiss, 
and they found their sufficient explanation in the well-known pamphlets of the 
preceding years." (11,317.) 

But what about the Apology? The Confutatio had approved the 10th Article 
with the remark that a discussion about transubstantiation and concomitance was 
desired and necessary. This addition, desired by the papists, is said to have been 
made by Melanchthon in the Apology, especially by his reference there to the Greek 
canon of the Mass and the quotation from Vulgarius (Bulgarius, i. e., Theophylact). 
What then is written in this canon of Mass? In the "Missa Sti. Jacobi" the priest 
prays, "May God send the Holy Spirit, Iva... zoinon Tov LEV &ptoV TOVTOV GOLA 
aylov Tov Xpictov GOV - KL TO ZOTHPLOV TOVTO aipLa TiLLLOV TOV Xpiotov Gov. 
Likewise in the "Liturgia Sti. Marci": tva moinon tov pev dptov compa, “n ber 
"Missa Sti. Basilii": “EvAdynoov, Agomota, . . . TOV LEV GPTOV TOVTOV, AVTO TO 
tipiov o@pa Tov Kvpiov - petaBorA@v TH mvEvpatt To ayig. In of the "Missa Sti. 
Chrysosthomi": toinoov Tov LEV &PTOV TOVTOV TiLLLOV GMLA Tov Xpiotov oov. In 
the "Liturgia Sti. Gregorii": "Mitte super nos gratiam Spiritus Sancti tui, qui 
purificet et commutet has propositas oblationes in corpus et sanguinem liberationis 
nostrae. Et fiat panis corpus sacrosanctum tuum." In the "Liturgia Sti. Cyrilli": 
"Emitte Spiritum Sanctum tuum . . . super hanc panem et super hanc calicem, ut 
sanctificentur et commutentur. Et hunc panem faciat corpus sanctum Christi." The 
Canon of the Mass thus speaks plainly enough of a making of the bread into the 
body of Christ, and of the transformation of the bread into the body of Christ. 
Melanchthon correctly indicates the content when he says of the canon, "in quo 
aperte orat sacerdos, ut mutato pane ipsum corpus Christi fiat." 

The transformation is no less clearly taught in the quotation from Theophylact, 
which in the original thus reads, Tovt6 é011 76 o@UG Lov, 
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tovto 6 vvv Aappdavete, ov yap cvtitviOs TOV KVpLaKOV GMLATOc éoTIV O ApPTOG, 
GAN sic avtd sksivo LETaBGAAETOL TO GOLA Tov Xpiotov. (Miller, 845. 848. 

855; cf. Leonhard Hutter's Concordia Concors and Plitt, Apologie, 156 f.) The last 
words, "Panem non tantum figuram esse, sed vere in carnem mutari," the Apologie 
quotes at the same time as praising the author: "Scriptor, ut nobis videtur, non 
stultus." It seems, then, as if Melanchthon had indeed endeavored to satisfy the 
desire of the Confutatio with reference to the doctrine of transformation, especially 
as he introduces the relation to the canon of the Mass and theophylact with the 
words, "Et comperimus non tantum Romanam ecclesiam affirmare corporalem 
praesentiam Christi, sed idem et nunc sentire et olim sensisse Graecam ecclesiam," 
and after quoting continues, "Haec recitavimus ... ut clarius etiam perspicerent, 
quicunque ista legent, nos defendere receptam in tota ecclesia sententiam" etc. 

If we look closely, however, this is only an illusion. Melanchthon clearly states 
Luther's teaching at the beginning of the article (§ 54) with the words: "cum illis 
rebus, quae videntur, pane et vino". In the German text he substitutes for this: "with 
the visible things, bread and wine." Bread and wine, then, according to the Apology, 
are visible things, res, quae videntur, things seen, coming into appearance, and 
distinct from the body and blood of Christ, which are given and received with them 
(cum illis). But this is not Roman, but Lutheran doctrine. To make matters worse, 
the very same thing is then repeated in § 57, and in the same words. In the Apology, 
therefore, not only the doctrine of the real presence is clearly expressed, but also 
the Lutheran, scriptural mode of it: the presence in, with, and under the bread and 
wine. 

But how is the "mutari" in the "Graken Canon" and in Theophylact compatible 
with this? Surely the Apology cannot want to lead both doctrines, the Roman and the 
Lutheran, at the same time! Now," as everywhere else, so here also the exegetical 
principle applies: by citing a quotation one does not eo ipso already profess the 
whole content and all the statements of the same, but only the thought which one 
wants to prove with the cited passage. But in the 10th article of the Apology this is 
not the doctrine of transubstantiation, but the real presence of the body and blood of 
Christ in the Lord's Supper. Melanchthon also says this expressly in § 55: he wants 
to prove the bodily presence, corporalem praesentiam, with the quotations. And this, 
just as in the 10th article of the Augustana, in opposition to the Reformed doctrine, 
according to which the bread is only an image of the body of Christ. What, then, in 
the quotations to which Melanchthon refers, contradicts the Lutheran doctrine of the 
Lord's Supper, as it is also clearly expressed in this article right at the beginning and 
again at the end, is of course not doctrine of the Apology. 
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In the octavo edition of the Apology of 1531, whose text was included in the 
Latin Concordia of 1580, as well as in the German editio princeps of the Apology, 
which was included in the Book of Concord and which in many cases adheres to the 
text of the octavo edition, everything is deleted from the 10th article that points to 
the doctrine of transformation. In the reference to the Greek canon of the Mass, the 
relative clause has been deleted: "in quo aperte orat sacerdos, ut mutato pane 
ipsum corpus Christi fiat". Fallen also is the sentence, "Et Vulgarius, scriptor ut 
nobis videtur non stultus, diserte inquit, panem non tantum figuram esse, sed vere 
in carnem mutari." Kolde remarks: "Whether this was done to repel the suspicion of 
thus giving the word to the Roman doctrine of metamorphosis is not demonstrable. 
Melanchthon might also have made the change, because, as he afterwards 
reported, he perceived that Ecolampad, from whose edition he took the quotation, 
had indeed bona fide printed the passage thus, but that it was missing in other 
manuscripts.” (39.) Plitt writes: "In the conversation which he published in reply to 
Melanchthon's collection of patristic passages [on the Lord's Supper], Oekolampad 
had already criticized the fact that words from Theophylact were also drawn from it, 
and had said that it was to be wondered at that Melanchthon resorted to such 
miserable supports. In such remarks one will have to see the reason for which he 
omitted these words in the next edition, which Jonas then followed in his translation." 
(Apol., 157.) At the Naumburg Prince's Day of 1561, however, where not the Latin 
text of the editio princeps, but that of the octavo edition, was signed, this was done, 
however, because the Palatines and others found the passages about the 
transformation in the editio princeps objectionable. (Kolde, Einl. 28.) But that the 
authors of the Formula of Concord found nothing erroneous in the text of the editio 
princeps is evident from the fact that they included it in the official Latin edition of 
the Book of Concord of 1584. 

But although Melanchthon made no concessions in the doctrine of 
transubstantiation (even for himself), the matter is different with respect to 
concomitance. In his letter of August 4, 1530, to Campeggi, he says: "Romana 
ecclesia nihil faceret alienum sua dementia, si permitteret nobis uti utraque specie 
sacramenti, praesertim cum non damnemus alios, et fateamur, in specie panis 
verum corpus Christi contineri aut per concomitantium sanguinem adeoque 
integrum Christum; in specie vini itidem integrum Christum." (C. R. 2, 246.) To 
his submissive request that the Pope would permit the Lutherans to have both forms, 
Melanchthon, in order to win Campeggi over to his side, here adds the twofold 
declaration: 1. that the Lutherans do not condemn those who, in the celebration of 
the Lord's Supper, adhere to the one form; 2. that 
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they also confess concomitance. Accordingly, the tenth article of the Apology 
delivered in Augsburg on September 22, 1530, read: "The tenth: We do not say that 
the dead body of Christ is received in the sacrament, or that the body is without the 
blood, or that the blood is received without the body. But we hold and confess that 
the whole living body is there in every part of the sacrament." Likewise the Latin 
text. (C. R. 27, 333. 285.) 

Melanchthon thus took into account the wishes of the Confutatio with regard 
to concomitance while still in Augsburg. The fact, however, that in this apologia of 
September 22, 1530, he passed over with silence the second point concerning 
transubstantiation, which was especially urged by the Confutatio, was under the 
circumstances tantamount to a decisive rejection of it. But even what he conceded 
at Augsburg with respect to concomitance, Melanchthon reversed in the editio 
princeps of 1531, which was incorporated into the Book of Concord in 1584. 
Avoiding anything that could somehow be interpreted as concomitance, 
Melanchthon here expresses only the truth that it is the "living body" of Christ that 
is present in the Lord's Supper. His words are, "And we speak of the presence of 
the living body; for we know, as Paul saith, that death shall not henceforth have 
dominion over it." Likewise the Latin text. (Miller, 164, 57.) 

Luther mocks concomitance. In his "Report to a Good Friend" of 1528 he 
writes: "What do the priests do? Without doubt, in every Mass they eat twice and 
drink twice; for in the bread they eat the Body and drink its Blood, because the Body 
cannot be without the Blood. Again, in the cup they drink the blood and eat the body, 
because blood cannot be without body. This is what the Christian church has 
improved and made two masses out of one. Now | recant that | said the bishops 
were unlearned; for this bishop truly shuts me up and teaches me that in the church 
there are vain double masses, and Christ is sacrificed, eaten, and drunk twice in all 
masses. It will be good for the offerers, who may now sell a mass for two pennies; 
for for double goods one gives cheaply double money. Thus the service of God is 
now twice as great throughout all Christendom, and the priests will also be twice as 
rich in time as before. D of the blessed time! This will be a golden year. - To this 
now beats the concomitant, that is, the consequence. Since Christ's body is not 
without blood, it follows that his blood is not without a soul; it follows that his soul is 
not without divinity; it follows that his divinity is not without the Father and the Holy 
Spirit; it follows that in the sacrament the soul of Christ, the holy Trinity, is also united 
under one figure. 
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From this it follows that a sacristan offers and sells the Holy Trinity twice in every 
mass; from this it follows that because the Godhead is not without the creature, 
heaven and earth must also be in the sacrament; from this it follows that the devils 
and hell are also in the sacrament; from this it follows that he who eats the sacrament 
(also of one form) eats the bishop of Meissen with his mandate and his note; from 
this it follows that a priest of Meissen eats and drinks his bishop twice in every mass; 
from this it follows that the bishop of Meissen must have a greater body than heaven 
and earth - and who will tell all the consequences more and more? But in the end it 
also follows that all such followers are asses, fools, blind, mad, nonsensical, furious, 
foolish, and raving: this consequence is certain!" (Erl. 30, 418 f.) That, however, 
Luther did not later attach excessive importance to the Roman concomitance as 
such, is shown by his pronouncement in the Schmalkaldic Articles: "And we have 
no need of the high art which teaches us that under one form there is as much as 
under both, as the Sophists and the Council of Constance teach us. For though it be 
true that under one there is as much as under both, yet the one form is not the whole 
order and institution, instituted and commanded by Christ." (Ill, 6, § 3.) If the Romans 
had not practically exploited their theory of concomitance for chalice extraction, nor 
stamped it a necessary article of faith, Luther would hardly have said so many words 
against it. 

In De captivitate Babylonica Luther declares: He firmly believes "that the 
body of Christ is not merely in the bread, but that the bread is the body of Christ"; 
for Christ says: "This (this bread, which he took and broke) is my body." Nor does 
Paul say, "in the bread is," but "the bread itself is the fellowship of the body of Christ." 
As it is truly said of Christ, "This man is God, this God is man," so also in the 
sacrament, "This bread is my body, this wine is my blood," and vice versa. (Weimar 
6, 511 f.) Likewise in 1522 Wider Henry VIII: "Catholicum autem et pium, si quis 
cum Paulo dicat: panis, quem frangimus, est corpus Christi." Further, "For | can 
well say, The bread is my body; as | say of Christ, Man is God; that nevertheless it 
is not necessary for humanity to disappear, and vain God to remain there. So here 
also 'This is my body' may well be the body, that nevertheless bread may remain." 
(St. L. XIX, 261.) Luther also took up this mode of speaking in the Schmalkaldic 
Articles: "Bread and wine in the Lord's Supper is the true body and blood of Christ." 
(Ill., 6, § 1.) The Formula of Concord, which of course rejects transubstantiation, 
justifies this mode of speaking as founded in the sacramental union of the bread with 
the body, and of the wine with the blood of Christ. (Sol. Decl. VII, § 36 ff.) 
Accordingly, therefore, the 
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Lutheran confession itself can make use of the phrase: "In the Lord's Supper the 
bread becomes Christ's body" (Luther: "When the wine has become Christ's blood", 
XX, 1050) and similar ones, without therefore identifying itself in the least with 
Roman transubstantiation or somehow going beyond the doctrine of sacramental 
union. F. B. 


Lower and higher schools before the Reformation. 1) 


Before 1517 there existed in "Germany" the universities of Prague, Vienna, 
Heidelberg, Cologne, Erfurt, Wurzburg, Leipzig, Rostock, Greifswald, Freiberg i. B., 
Trier, Ingolstadt, Tubingen, Mainz, Basle, Wittenberg, Frankfurt a. O. These had not 
been founded by the Church, but owed their existence to the lively civic spirit of a 
city council (Erfurt) or the generosity of a nobleman (Greifswald) or the efforts of 
individual sovereigns; but they were there nevertheless and were under papal bull. 
Originally as completely free associations, as universitates, that is, cooperatives of 
teachers and students, they emerged from the striving of their time for more 
informal, unbound study, yet they breathed the medieval spirit, and can thus be 
considered representatives of the education of scholars before the Reformation. 

In addition, there are the monastic schools under the rules of the respective 
orders of monks and nuns. The Benedictines were replaced by the Dominicans and 
Franciscans in cities. These schools served the members of the order (inner 
schools) and strangers (outer schools). Furthermore, it had long been decreed by 
councils, e.g. by the Fourth Lateran Council in 1215, that in archiepiscopal churches 
a language teacher, grammaticus, and a theologian, and in episcopal and other 
churches, as far as these could afford it, at least a grammaticus should give 
instruction. These are the cathedral or cathedral schools. In many churches it had 
become possible, through the income of pious foundations, to keep a college of 
priests (collegiate or collegiate churches) instead of a priest, one or more of whom 
had to devote themselves to the teaching of youth in accordance with the foundation 
statutes. 

In several cities, which in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries experienced 
a brilliant development of their power and importance, the increased need for 
education was met by Latin city schools, council schools or parish schools, that is, 
schools founded by the councillors of the cities. 


1) The following description under this heading is taken from Prof. R. W. Heintze's paper 
in the Report of the Atlantic District of 1916. 
F. B. 
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The oldest of this kind may be that of Cologne (1234). A century later, a purely 
German school system had begun, which sought to make the most elementary skills 
general through reading and writing schools (Schriefscholen). "In 1442 it was 
decided at the Hansa Convention in Stralsund that certain regulations should be 
made known in the individual towns by posting them in the town hall, so that 
everyone would know how to guard against harm. In 1443 the guilds in Brunswick 
were so well versed in reading that they were able to mock each other with mocking 
verses on their hats and caps. . . . In a writing from Mainz (1498) it says: "All the 
people want to read and write in the present time." . . . Many also wished to be able 
to write down and read their debts, that is, to keep their business books." (Rein, 
Enzkl. Hdbuch. der Padagogik II, p. 47.) 

These are the various institutions of learning that existed at the time of the 
papacy: Outlines into which one could paint a very beautiful picture if one took the 
colors from somewhere other than history. But this gives us dull colours. The picture 
of the ninth century is comparatively more pleasing than that of 1500. In those earlier 
times monastic schools provided religious and secular instruction. The Holy 
Scriptures were studied, as well as one or the other interpretation of the Catechism. 
In the ducal library at Wolfenbittel there is a manuscript from the ninth century with 
the so-called Weissenburg Catechism. This contains, for example, following the 
Lord's Prayer, the following explanation (| give the New High German translation): 
"Our Father, who art in the heavens, hallowed be thy name. God's name is always 
consecrated; but when we say this, we ask that his name may be consecrated in us 
men by good works." In the seventh petition, "But deliver us from evil. In this word is 
caught the whole of all evils that can harm man. Therefore, whoever recites this 
prayer with a pure heart should believe that God hears him, because he asks nothing 
else than what God Himself commanded to ask, and yet all the needs of man are 
contained in it." (Mullenhoff and Scherer, Denkmaler deutscher Poesie und Prosa, 
No. 56. Max Muller, German Classics, Vol. |, p. 15.) Secular knowledge was taught 
by the monastic brothers in the form of the "seven liberal arts," artes liberales. There 
was the trivium: grammar, rhetoric, dialectic; then came the quadrivium: arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, music. 

But from the Carolingians to the sixteenth century is a long time. More and 
more the image of the Redeemer faded. His place was taken by the dreary image of 
the exemplary tolerator. The goal of "Christianity" was no longer the faithful 
acceptance of the righteousness present in the Saviour, but the imitation of the 
atoning righteous man. No longer was 
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Christ's blood and righteousness were offered to poor sinners as the only garment 
of honor, but they were instructed to mend the foul dress of their own righteousness 
by works and penances and renunciations. No longer was the gospel to give the 
earthling, through the assurance of divine grace, patience for the sufferings and 
strength for the work of this age, but it was to lure him with "evangelical counsels" 
out of the profession given him by God into the jobless contemplation, self-conceived 
mortification, and conceited meritorious needlessness of a special station. 
Renunciation of the world, negation of the world, contempt for the world were 
regarded as real piety. This put the label "non-pious" on property, marriage, but also 
on the occupation with purely worldly knowledge, and an attitude of rejection towards 
worldly instruction was the consequence. Some flourishing schools of the twelfth 
century, the monastic school of Abbot Wedrich in Hainault, that of St. Martin at 
Tournai, are blossoms of the late autumn. What is present later is a mere vegetation. 
Discipline, scientific life, economy of the monasteries decayed. At Corvey custom 
and education had been moribund since the thirteenth century; Lorsch was morally 
and financially broken down; at St. Gall no abbot or monk could write; at Monte 
Cassino Boccaccio in the fourteenth century found the once splendid library dusty, 
partly sold as old paper, the windows grass-grown. (K. Schmidt, Gesch. d. 
Padagogik, 4th ed., 2nd vol., p. 241.) The uncounted religious exercises which had 
arisen were the pretext for avoiding, for want of time, the laborious business of 
teaching. The wildness, noise and disobedience of the students disturbed the peace 
of the monastery, prevented them from going to prayer, from praying, from fasting. 

And the cathedral, cathedral and collegiate schools? The noble canons 
retained their offices, or rather their benefices and dignities, but, since they often 
preferred to consume their income elsewhere, they left the work of singing and 
teaching to others "in exchange for some crumbs that fell from their table" (Schmidt), 
as it were, as after-teaching. Canonships fell into the hands of papal and princely 
favorites. What does it mean that in the resolutions of the councils published by the 
Italian Gian Gomenico Mansi in Vol. 22 and 23 one can find lengthy resolutions about 
cathedral schools, etc., when these resolutions have fallen by the wayside! The 
cathedral schools that still existed were so miserably lacking in aids and teachers; in 
them such a weak cast of religion in the form of legends and such dry and spiritless 
Latin language instruction were taught that Luther called them drudgeries. Not only 
in letters and other statements of private persons, but here and there also in a later 
church order, one finds the unbelievable remark that the boys sometimes went to 
such schools for fifteen to twenty years and yet did not learn anything. 
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knew! All that was demanded of the "clergyman" was that he should be able to read 
the Gospels and Epistles, to sing the Athanasian Creed, to recite the incantation 
against the devil and the prayers over the catechumens, to instruct in the finger play 
of the Rosary, in kneeling, bending, incense, ringing, and singing. And in the hands 
of such clergy lay almost all the youth instruction that was left at all, and which had 
shrunk almost to a dressing for the priesthood. The priesthood did not everywhere 
stand so brilliantly as is sometimes imagined. Sebastian Brant sneeringly laments, 
"Keyn armer Viech auf Erden ist denn Priesterschaft, der Nahrung gebrist." Felix 
Fabricius (Swabia) wrote in 1460 that a magister or baccalaureus of theology 
counted for a miracle. In the diocese of Wuerzburg, even later, 500 pastorates could 
not be filled for want of pastors. It is true that there were brilliant exceptions here 
and there; but the above-mentioned Fabricius testifies that among a thousand 
priests there was not one who had undergone theological studies or, as he 
expresses it, had seen a university even from a distance. 

The citizens of respectable cities sought to establish special city schools. 
Without exception, the priesthood resisted such attempts, even the establishment 
of writing schools. The priesthood, which did not care much about school work, 
nevertheless took instruction as the art of the clergy, ars clericalis. If a cathedral 
chapter existed, a member of the chapter was the schoolmaster, scholasticus, and 
as such he regarded himself as the one on whom school foundation depended and 
to whom school revenues accrued. Magistrate schools shortened this. The hierarchy 
also saw in such schools the revolt of a revolutionary spirit. For the city councils 
were fighting for their right. "The history of pedagogy proves on many sheets that 
the clergy deserves the sad fame of having always resisted the flourishing of 
education, so far as it did not serve ecclesiastical interests." (K. Schmidt, Il, p. 313.) 

In Libeck, where they wanted to establish a city school because the cathedral 
school was too far and too small, the scholastic resisted with all his might and 
allowed only four writing schools for German reading and writing. Twice at least the 
city of Hamburg went through a formal struggle, once with the Pope against the 
Scholasticus, once against the Pope (Boniface VIII, 1402). In 1402 the council 
prevailed - it was a German writing bow! - with the assertion that writing belonged to 
the mechanical arts, not to the sciences, and was therefore not subject to 
scholasticism. (Meyer, Gesch. des Hamburger Schulwesens, p. 59 u. a.) The same 
had happened in Breslau and many other cities worth mentioning. 

The treatment was often rough. Erasmus Alberus, born in 1500, writes: "The 
boys' heads were knocked together or smashed against 
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the wall. The same thing happened to me. | was taught in such wise that when | was 
fourteen years old | could not decline a single word or construct a sentence." 
(Quoted in Modern Quarterly of Lang, and Lit., Vol. I, 1898, p. 211-216.) Similarly 
Thomas Platter (died 1582 as main teacher of the school in Basel) tells about this 
in his description of his life, and Luther's own experience is well known. Nik. Herman 
wrote in 1560: "When | think of my school days, my hair stands on end. How much 
misery, hunger, frost, bad treatment the poor fellows had to suffer, and how little 
they were taught! Many a one was twenty years old before he could understand and 
speak a little Latin; and what poor Latin it was compared with that which is spoken 
now! Like a worn-out kettledrum against a beautiful organ. And when the poor 
children were made wretched enough at school, they were sent out to beg, and 
when they had gathered something by the sweat of their brow with singing in wind 
and rain and snow, they had to deliver it to the bacchants, who sat comfortably at 
home, and the poor boys were allowed - to lick their lips and starve." 

The bacchants, actually vagrants, were wandering younger and older 
students, who earned a few pennies here and there as craftsmen with a little 
instruction, without much desire and love and ability, and to whom many a student 
owed the ability to steal. Carlstadt was not wrong in his planned Wittenberg city 
ordinance of 1522 when he wanted to see foreign students allowed to stay in 
Wittenberg only on the condition that they did not beg. 

In all schools, with the exception of the German writing schools, the Latin 
language prevailed, as it did in the church and in the circle of scholars. It was a living 
language at that time, that is, it was further educated in practical use, admittedly 
downward. The knowledge of the ancient writers was very slight. The "Letters of the 
Dark Men," written in the most ridiculous monkish Latin, wherein monkish language 
and dullness of mind were ridiculed, give with their caricature such a true-to-life 
description of ecclesiastical education that they were regarded by monks as the 
serious work of one of their own. All schooling, uninfluenced by the "Brothers of the 
Common Life" and the Humanists, was carried on in a wholly mechanical manner, 
and was confined to the alternate reading of Boethius' "On the Consolation of 
Philosophy," poems of Maucinus, a writing of Laurentius Corvinus, Hugo Cardinalis, 
to the memorization of the grammar of Donatus and the rhymed rules of the 
Doctrinale, as well as some scholastic definitions, Latin hymns, the seven 
penitential psalms, the Symbolum Apostolicum, the 24 calendar verses, or rather 
the text of these books was recited to the pupils until they had learned it. 
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Even in the cathedral schools, where Virgil, Sallust, Terence, Cicero, Seneca were 
read, or rather "wretched glossators" (explanators) were taught, the whole school 
science consisted of dictation, pre-saying, re-saying, disputing, memorizing, 
externalities, syllabification, hair-splitting, sophistry, in short, content-less 
schematism. 

One of the most attractive and yet repulsive phenomena in the intellectual life 
of the centuries before the Reformation is scholasticism. This is the term used to 
describe the attempt to establish a relationship between divine revelation and human 
reason that is favorable to the authority of the Church. It is not the place here to 
describe the various famous scholastics with their various claims and justifications, 
nor the battles that were fought against each other by the various schools of thought. 
Nor did the scholastic professors and writers just before the Reformation offer any 
great new work of thought, but taught the unseen judgments of their great 
predecessors. Though one and another of the past might have fought against all 
human authority, they themselves had now become authorities. It was not from them 
that one had learned to think for oneself, but rather from their dissections of thought, 
their classifications of terms, their designations, and their method of making 
everything depend on the form of expression. This spoiled theology, in which, instead 
of a thorough interpretation of a biblical book according to the basic text, they 
preferred to try to prove that the generality of all things exists in every thing, and that 
therefore the Trinity is conceivable. But this also stifled every fresh, cheerful study in 
general, every really understanding reception of any reading, and prevented the 
delving into literature, nature, and history. Scholasticism, with its uncritical tradition, 
weighed down on the Western European world of teaching and learning with 
constriction and leaden pressure. Not the universities per se, but the scholastic state, 
Luther therefore called "great gates of hell and inventions of the devil". 

For some time a strong counter-pressure had made itself felt. The classical 
sciences rose from the grave. The ancient writers were not read by the humanists in 
order to develop a Latin grammar from them, but for the sake of their spiritual content, 
and in order to train their own Latin language on it. The followers of this direction 
sought to write Ciceronian and to write Ovidian or Virgilian poetry. The knowledge of 
Greek, which began after 1453, made it possible to contrast the real Aristotle with 
the one distorted by scholasticism. Luther railed against the hated Aristotle, the 
"accursed heathen," and Melanchthon organized a Greek edition of the philosopher. 
One's mind literally returned to antiquity. Scholars translated their names into Latin; 
even Luther joined in this dalliance for a time, sometimes calling himself Eleutherios 
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called. (De Wette, I, 73 f.) In other respects, too, contemporary terms were rendered 
with words from the classical period. Dante invoked Zeus for the Crucified, took Virgil 
for his guide; in Boccaccio Christ was the son of Jupiter who conquered Pluto's 
empire; in Erasmus Cicero is a saint; in Conrad Celtes the priests are priests of 
Jupiter, Phoebus Apollo and Bacchus Christian saints. 

But it is not mere playfulness and enthusiasm in this new direction. It pushed 
for philological thoroughness, it opened up wide fields of literature and the treasures 
of knowledge contained therein; it sought to lift the ecclesiastical restriction and 
directed its attention also to outside areas of intellectual activity; it renounced the 
authority of commentaries and went back to the sources; it ran up a storm against 
tradition and exercised criticism. A whole series of notable scholars and schools 
were under the influence of this spirit, the University of Wittenberg from its 
foundation. Luther and Melanchthon drank in deep draughts from this spring. (Cf. K. 
Schmidt, Luther's Acquaintance with the Classics.) 

Against scholasticism and its mirror fencing and speculative knightly 
adventures, criticism worked in league with a hundred powers. "In the eyes of 
countless people, scholasticism as a whole was already discredited; everywhere 
there was a feeling of narrowness and pressure. Meanwhile bas great structure of 
the past seemed destined for eternal duration and to defy all contradiction." 
(Harnack, M. Luther in seiner Bedeutung f. d. Gesch. d. Bildg., 4th ed., 1911, p. 11.) 
Humanism has great achievements to show, but to make them generally practical 
for the whole school system, for this its own forces were not sufficient. First, the study 
of ancient literature did, however, lead out of the world of the Middle Ages, but 
whither? Firm footing and new order it could not give. As a world-view it left no choice 
but between frivolity and mysticism. Secondly, humanism has had to struggle for a 
full century for recognition as a doctrinal subject. Hus had preached in vain at Prague 
against the scholastic mode of study at the university. In vain in 1512 the aldermen 
of the city demanded the admission of humanistic studies, although a patriotically 
minded citizen bequeathed 1000 shocks of Bohemian groschen for the salary of a 
Greek teacher. In Vienna a magister was expelled from the faculty for declaring the 
scholastic disputations to be phantasties. A small flock around Aeneas Silvius 
brought it only to toleration of their lectures, not to the faculty seat. Even the Emperor 
Maximilian |. was stubbornly resisted by the university until 1499. In 1511 Hutten 
asked permission to lecture on verse. The Viennese rector denied it. The theological 
faculty, entrusted by the Pope with heresy control, brought about a complete 
stagnation of the barely budding science. 
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In Heidelberg, the electors fought mostly in vain against the unreasonableness of 
the professors. When Johann Wessel wanted to reform the university humanistically 
on behalf of the Elector Philip in 1477, the university would not even approve the 
appointment of a teacher of Greek literature. Agricola, Ecolampad and Reuchlin 
could not become members. Melanchthon applied for a master's degree in 
Heidelberg in 1511; it was denied him because he was known to be an enemy of 
scholasticism. Nor did Erasmus find favor here. Melanchthon turned from 
Heidelberg to Tubingen and lived here as a private lecturer. However, because of 
his position on science, his stay became so bitter that in 1518 he gladly accepted 
the appointment to Wittenberg. Even Erfurt, where the new had been given a place 
beside the old, became hostile when a humanist persuaded his pupils to burn the 
old schoolbooks (1504). The people of Erfurt took sides against Reuchlin when he 
objected to the burning of all Hebrew books, and recommended to the emperor that 
every university should establish two chairs of Hebrew for ten years. And this in spite 
of the fact that humanism did not address the whole man, but only the intellect and 
taste; in spite of the fact that it was neutral towards that which actually constitutes 
the essence of human life: the religious consciousness. But precisely in this lay its 
weakness, and for this very reason it could only have a beneficial effect when it 
ceased to be naked humanism and began to serve as a means in the struggle which 
God was waging for His children on earth for their position as He willed it. 

Even though the Gospel spread like wildfire, the establishment of conditions 
corresponding to the Gospel did not go smoothly everywhere and at all times. In the 
Ernestine region of the Saxon lands, for example, the office of Weida offered tough 
resistance to the gospel. In the town of Weida and the neighboring villages of 
Mildenfurt and Cronschwitz there were four flourishing monasteries, one of them for 
nuns. From 44 of the 77 villages of the district these monasteries with 40 inmates 
drew masses of income. In the whole district there was only one school (for girls), 
in the neighbouring districts only a few. While the area was not populous, it is 
significant how Anton Musa, superintendent of Jena, one of the visitators of 1529, 
speaks out about school conditions. (See Burkhardt, Gesch. d. sachs. Kirchen- u. 
Schulvisitation, p. 79 f.) "The schools," writes Musa, "are quite few. There is a lack 
of schoolmasters. 2) But the great fault lies in the common people, who are more 
inclined to educate their children for handicrafts than for school. 


2) The Bishop of Breslau hired Protestant teachers in 1553 because Catholic teachers 
were not available. (L6schte, Die relig. Bildung der Jugend etc. im 16. Jahrh. Breslau 1846, p. 
227). 
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The evil delusion flows from three causes. Unintelligent preachers have taught the 
people that the Latin and other old languages, together with the liberal arts, serve 
nothing; one demands and wishes only that the boy should be able to read and write 
German. The rural population keeps their children from attending the city schools 
because they fear the cost of clothing (about $45 to $53 a year) and prefer to work 
at a skilled trade. Above all, however, the current of the times is responsible, which 
is asserting itself against the learned, especially against the clerical class. The latter 
has lost its validity." 

These are Latin schools. The lack of capable teachers was an inheritance 
from papist times. The unwillingness to acquire a higher education was partly the 
fault of some revolutionary flesh-servants and imbeciles in the first half of the 
twenties, but partly a consequence of evils already present in the papist system. In 
the lay classes of the cities there had long been a hidden but persistent fire of revolt 
against spiritual and ecclesiastical paternalism and degradation. In the peasantry, 
economic disproportions had already caused a revolt in England in the previous 
century, and also in the Empire a part of the peasants, who wanted to apply Luther's 
thoughts about the "freedom of a Christian man" to the political-economic field, 
allowed themselves to be seduced to revolt. Carlstadt and the two Storch and 
Zwilling from Zwickau initiated an ecclesiastical-social-political movement in 1521, 
which led to the destruction of altars and images, to the forcible expulsion of priests, 
to the disregard of the ministry of the word and of school education. Such anarchy 
prevailed in Wittenberg that the perplexed council turned to Luther at Wartburg 
Castle with the request that Luther bring order to Wittenberg. When Luther arrived in 
Wittenberg, he found an almost empty school. For when Zwickau prophets are 
enabled by direct divine revelation to preach the gospel, there is no need of 
protracted study for preachers. This enthusiasm in alliance with rationalistic 
Anabaptism and the desperate struggle of the poor classes for their "rights" was just 
in this still unfinished time such a devilishly powerful danger to the young 
Reformation that one can only explain the victory of biblical truth from the miraculous 
activity of God. The swarm spirit was in the Reformation period, but did not 
correspond to the spirit of Luther's Reformation and was therefore to be fought most 
decisively and was fought. In Zwickau itself, the visitation in January and February 
1529 revealed that the city had a school with 300 boys, with special teachers for 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew, two cantors and two elementary teachers; that there was 
also a girls' school; that the city had five students at universities; that its school was 
a model for all of Meissen and the rest of Germany. 
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the Vogtland was. (Burkhardt, p. 67 f.) In 1542 the mayor had to think about the 
foundation of a pedagogy because of overfilling of the school. (A. a. O., p. 190.) 

Musa spoke above of the loss of prestige of the clergy. If with the belief in the 
necessity or justification of a special priesthood also the estimation of science fell, 
then the centuries-long cultivation of a wrong view was partly to blame for it. Every 
higher profession had been tied to the ecclesiastical career of the clergy; for this 
everything had been monopolized. The past had only allowed an ecclesiastically 
coloured ideal of education to apply. When the hierarchical influence was thrown off 
in the Reformation, was it any wonder that what had been so tightly clasped by the 
papal system was now dragged into the decline? 

But with fresh courage Luther and his assistants set about to put the judgment 
of the nation on the right footing. With wise prudence, the schoolmen, above all 
Melanchthon, set about planning the construction and expansion of an improved 
school system; with a firm hand, those entrusted with its execution, above all the 
councillors and princes, sought to turn the plans into reality. 
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The apostles and evangelists, who had originally been members of the Jewish 
church, as well as Christ Himself, were naturally familiar with the main parts of the 
Jewish temple service and the synagogue celebration. John is even thought to have 
belonged to a Levitical family, since his writings show a very unusual familiarity with 
the building, furnishing, and worship of the temple. In any case, however, it might 
be expected that many words and expressions from the cultic language would be 
included in the Greek text, since the terms and allusions in question were fully 
familiar to the Jews and also to the Jewish Christians, and should have been 
received with full understanding. The following will now give a brief index of such 
passages as stand in some relation to Jewish worship, and are often not understood 
in their full import. 

Matth. 6, 13. The doxology of the holy Lord's Prayer is called a later addition 
on the basis of the best authorities. According to Meyer, the interpolation is due to 
Elzevir's text. Alford 
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gives the verse in brackets, Nestle omitted it, with a short reason, in his "Introduction 
to the Greek New Testament", 211. From the "Didache" it shows that the doxology 
was already early in use in the congregational service, and the first church took it 
over from the temple liturgy, where it was a common responsory, especially on great 
feast days. - Matth. 23,17. The designation "whitewashed tombs" points to a 
ceremonial use which had been found among the Jews for centuries. One month 
before the Passover all graves, wherever they were, had to be whitewashed, so that 
no pilgrim would be defiled and excluded from the celebration of the Passover by 
accidentally touching a grave mound that he did not recognize as such. - Matt. 24:20. 
Relandus supposes that the expression "Sabbath" here refers to the Sabbatical year, 
because during that year the land lay fallow, and therefore any stranger or fugitive 
could not reflect on rich and willing hospitality. - Matth. 26, 29. Pévvnpa tis apméAov, 
"growth of the vine," was standing technical term for fermented wine, such as this, 
and such only, was used at the Passover meal. The blessing over the wine, according 
to ancient tradition, was XXXXX XXX XXXXX XXX XXXX XXXX XXXX, Benedictus 
sis tu, Domine Deus noster, Rex mundi, qui creas fructum vitis. (Goodwin, Moses 
et Aaron, 487 f.) Mark. 7.3. Baatia@vtat. . . rvyp viywvtat (Recepta, Alford, and 
others tTrukvd), "except when they have washed their hands with their fists." The 
ceremonial washing, even before eating, was either by immersion or by washing off 
(pouring). Now, to comply fully with the statute, the cleansing was done with all vigor. 
- Mark. 7, 11. The word "Korban", which denotes the offering of voluntary sacrifices, 
gifts and presents, includes by virtue of its Old Testament meaning also the idea of 
substitution, that the offerer gives his gift in his place. By the mere utterance of the 
word, the gift was consecrated to the Lord. - Mark. 13, 35. "The Lord of the house 
cometh . . . and find you sleeping." Two hundred and forty Levites and thirty priests 
had the service of the night watch in the temple. Every night the captain of the temple, 
or the priest who was in charge, would go round and call the watchmen to duty. The 
older Levites might lie down on the bench for a short time or wrap themselves in their 
cloaks, but the younger members of the guard had to be ready to follow the captain 
at any moment. 

Luk. 1, 8-10. "When he was in the priesthood before God, in the time of his 
order." The priests administered the temple service according to ordinances, one 
ordinance in each week. The individual priestly families were assigned certain days 
on which they were to perform their duties. 
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and by lot the priest was chosen who was to perform the outstanding service at the 
altar of napkin. This service was in connection with the morning sacrifice, about nine 
o'clock. - Luk 2:22, "the days of their purification." This purification, according to 
Edersheim (The Temple and Iis Service, 344), had the following course. The young 
mother entered the temple by the "gate of the firstborn," and waited in the gate of 
Nicanor while incense was burned. During the service of sacrifice she stood on the 
top step of the stairway leading westward from the court of the women, so that she 
could see all that was going on in the sanctuary. A priest accepted the offering from 
her hand and made the sacrifice. Then she was sprinkled with the blood of her sin- 
offering and paid five shekels of silver. If she preferred to remain unrecognized, she 
could also place money for the sacrifice in a trumpet of the God's treasury 
designated for that purpose. The priests then offered the required number of 
sacrificial animals daily. - Luk 6:1. "Aftersabbath." This was the first Sabbath after 
the second day of the Passover, on which the firstfruits sheaf of the year was offered 
to the Lord. From this day the Jews reckoned the time until Pentecost. - Luk 6:4, 
"shewbread." Cf. Ex. 25:30; 35:13; 39:36; Matt. 12:4; Heb. 9:2. Luther probably 
based his translation on the Latin "panes praepositionis." Actually this is not in the 
Greek diptoc tis Mpo& éEcEwe, the bread of providence or presentation. In Hebrew 
this is XXXXX XXX, bread of the face (of God), which is set before God's face. But 
the term layered bread is also found, because the bread was laid in two layers of six 
each. - Luk. 12, 38; cf. Mark. 13,35. The second and the third watch of the night 
were the ones of deepest sleep. If the chief of the temple came during this time and 
found one of the watchmen asleep, he received his punishment, either with blows of 
the rod or by having his clothes set on fire. - Luk 18:12, "Twice a week." Between 
the Passover and Pentecost, and between the Feast of Tabernacles and the Feast 
of the Church, the strict Pharisees fasted twice a week: on Mondays, because 
Moses is said to have come down from Mount Sinai on that day, and on Thursdays, 
because according to tradition he went out on that day. 

Joh. 2, 6. "After the manner of the Jewish cleansing." There were three pieces 
that the host had to observe, especially on solemn occasions: the greeting (and 
kiss), the washing of the feet, which was usually done by the servants near the 
entrance (Joh. 13, 5), and the oiling of the head. Only then the guest was welcomed. 
- Joh. 7, 37. 38. "If anyone thirsts, let him come to me and drink. . . Rivers of living 
water." On the last day of the Feast of Tabernacles, on "the day of the great 
Hosanna," the leaves of the willows were shaken off and the palm branches were 
broken at the side of the altar. Then went a priest with great 
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solemnity to the pool of Siloam (or Siloah) and fetched water in a golden vessel, 
which was then poured out at the bottom of the altar. The water of the pool of Siloam 
came from the spring "Gihon" or "whirlpool". "A peculiarity of the fountain is the 
sudden gushing forth of the water after a prolonged stoppage. It seems as if a natural 
cavern in the limestone communicates with the basin at the side, which slowly fills, 
and then through a siphon-like channel empties all its contents at once into the 
basin." From this basin a tunnel made by King Hezekiah carried the water under the 
hill into the pool of Siloam. Now at the Feast of Tabernacles, after the priest had 
poured out the "living water" at the bottom of the altar, the great Halle! was sung. 
And just as the celebration reached its climax, JEsus lifted up His voice. He is the 
true altar of sacrifice from which streams of the true living water flow. The words of 
the great Hallel on this occasion were interpreted by the rabbis themselves to mean 
that God would send His Holy Spirit and redemption through the Son of David. This 
was symbolically illustrated by the pouring out of the water. But for this reason also 
the people needed this very cry when JEsus entered Jerusalem, Matth. 21, 8. 9. - 
Joh. 8, 12; 9, 5. "Iam the light of the world." In the court of the women were four 
great golden candlesticks, with four golden vessels. These were filled with oil under 
solemn ceremonies on the very first day of the Feast of Tabernacles, and then 
lighted. Their light shone far out over the city. It meant that the light of truth shone 
out from Jerusalem into all the world. And it was at the same time a light of joy, 
indicating the bright-eyed rejoicing of the people. Christ is in truth the light of the 
world, anointed with the oil of gladness, more than his fellows. The meaning of His 
words, therefore, in this case also, must have been at once clear to every one 
present. - Joh. 18, 28. "Would not be unclean, but would eat Easter." The first 
Chagigah of the Passover (peace-offering) was offered on the 14th of Nisan, the 
second on the following day. This sacrifice had to be offered with clean hands, and 
only one who was Levitically clean could partake of the meal that followed. It is this 
that the Jews feared not to enjoy. 

Apost. 2, 15. time of the morning sacrifice, when also the incense was 
provided. Apost. 3, 1. time of the evening sacrifice. Apost. 4, 1. "captain of the 
temple"; cf. Mark. 13, 35. apost. 18, 18; 21, 20-25. this is generally understood of 
the Nazarite vow; cf. Num. 6, 13-21. Paul may have shaved his hair at Kenchreae 
and then taken it with him to Jerusalem. 

Rom. 3:25. TAaotiptov, "mercy-seat," English: "propitiation." 

As iAaotnptov is preferably used in the LXX in the Old Testament as a translation 
for XXXX, lid of the ark of the covenant, so the 
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sober, biblical exegesis also holds this meaning here. (Cf. Cremer and especially 
D. Stéckhardt on the passage.) - 1 Cor. 5, 7. "Sweep out the old leaven!" The 
sweeping out of the leaven was done among the Jews on the 13th or on the morning 
of the 14th of Nisan. A lighted candle was used to search all the places where 
pastries of leaven were usually kept, in complete silence. The ceremony was 
opened with the prayer, "Blessed art Thou, Jehovah our God, King of the universe, 
who hast sanctified us by Thy commandments, and commanded us to remove 
leaven!" and closed with the prayer, "All the leaven that is in my possession, that 
which | have seen, and that which | have not seen: be it void, be it regarded as the 
dust of the earth!" - 1 Cor. 15:20-23; Rom. 8:13; 11:16; 16:5; 1 Cor. 16:15; Jas. 1:18; 
Rev. 14:4. "Firstfruits, firstfruits sheaf, firstfruits." The first sheaf of the year, woven 
before the Lord on the second day of the Feast of Unleavened Bread, the second 
Passover day in the wider sense. - 2 Tim. 2:15. "Op8otopetv,' "rightly divide." The 
technical term for the proper cutting and dividing of sacrificial animals. - Heb. 9:4. 
The golden censer belonged with the utensils of the holy of holies, but usually had 
its place not in the holy of holies, but before it. It was only used on the day of 
atonement. - Hebr. 9, 7. "Once in a year", that is, on a day in the year when the high 
priest entered the holy of holies four times. - Heb. 9:13, "The ashes sprinkled from 
the heifer." The sprinkling of the ashes here refers to the rabbinical, Levitical 
purification in connection with the great Day of Atonement, which was performed on 
the high priest on the third and seventh days of his purification. 

Revelation 3:5, "clothed in white garments." According to the order of the 
elders, candidates for the Levitical office were tested, 1. whether they were born in 
wedlock, 2. whether they had any physical infirmities (140 according to 
Maimonides). Those who passed the test could appear in White Clothes and serve 
in the Temple. - Revelation 5:8, "the twenty-four elders," who represented the 
twenty-four orders of the priesthood. - Revelation 7:9, 10. The account, at any rate, 
of the last greeting day of the feast of tabernacles. - Revelation 15, 6. The priestly 
garments of the Old Testament were made of white, shining byssus, especially 
those of the high priest at the great feast of atonement. - Rev. 16, 15; cf. Mark. 13, 
35; Luk. 12, 38. If one of the temple guards was found sleeping during the night at 
the round of the chief guard, it could happen to him that his clothes were set on fire. 
This is probably what this passage refers to. 

Paul E. Kretzmann. 
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Miscellany. 


The Reformation completed by Luther. Already the Reformed and gushers 
claimed that Luther had started the work of the Reformation, but that he had not 
gone far enough. Likewise, many chiliastic and Reformed-minded Lutherans have 
also judged, in America, for example, S. S. Schmucker and Benj. Kurtz. And the 
moderns, as is well known, maintain that Luther was stuck in the papacy to such an 
extent that he did not belong in modern times at all, but was to be relegated to the 
Middle Ages, which had been completely overcome. Luther himself thought 
differently. He considered his work, the restoration of the apostolic church with the 
apostolic confession, to be complete. In the "Campaign against Brunswick" of 1540 
he wrote: "We for ourselves have never desired a council to reform our church. For 
God the Holy Spirit has long since sanctified our Church by His holy Word, and has 
even swept away all papal .... . idolatry, that we have all things (praise God!) pure 
and holy, the word pure, baptism pure, the sacrament pure, the keys pure, and all 
things that belong to the right church, we have holy and pure, without all human 
doctrinal addition and filth. Life (as said above) does not fully follow, as we would 
like to see and want, about which the prophets and apostles themselves also 
complain; for this belongs there, where we will be like the angels." (XVII, 1350.) 
Likewise Luther speaks out in the preface to the Schmalkaldic Articles. (§ 10.) 
Against the enthusiasts Luther turns, as follows: "So now the enthusiasts and the 
red spirits also give us (though very unwillingly) so much praise that they must 
confess that we have begun the things of the Gospel rightly; but because we 
condemn and reject their blasphemous doctrine, they now call us hypocrites and 
new papists in reward, who are twice worse than the old ones. Therefore such 
thieves and murderers make for them an opening and entrance into the Lord's 
sheepfold, where they would gladly steal, strangle, and kill, Jn. 10:8, 10, namely, 
that they first approve and praise our cause, but afterwards they falsely pretend how 
they want to make everything clearer and better, which we have not sufficiently 
explained, or, as they are wont to lie, have not rightly understood." (VIII, 1660 f.) - 
Luther completed the reformation of the Church because he restored to it the Gospel 
in all its fullness and clarity, and because precisely in proclaiming this Gospel in word 
and deed the whole issue of the Church consisted from the beginning and will consist 
until the Last Day. F.B. 

Why exactly 95 theses? Tschackert of Géttingen has written about this on 
various occasions, and he also does so in his work "Die Entstehung der lutherischen 
und der reformierten Kirchen-. 
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doctrine together with its inner-Protestant contradictions". Here we read: "In 
Albrecht's Instruction (Kénigsberg copy), paragraph 37, it is now said, in praise of 
the graces granted by the Pope in the Bull of Indulgences: ‘Quarta principalis gratia 
est pro animabus in purgatorio existentibus: plenaria omnium peccatorum 
remissio, quam remissionem papa dictis animabus in purgatorio existentibus per 
modum suffragii largitur et concedit, ita videlicet, quod [= ut] pro eis in capsam 
contributio per viventes fiat, qualem unus dare aut facere pro se haberet.'. . . Nec 
opus est quod [=ut] contribuentes pro animabus in capsam sint corde contriti et 
ore confessi, cum talis gratia charitati, in qua defunctus decessit, et contributioni 
viventis dumtaxat innitatur, prout ex textu Bullae claret. Circa istam gratiam 
efficacissime declarandam praedicatores diligentissimi esse debent eo, quod 
animabus defunctis per hanc certissime subvenitur, et negotio fabricae Sancti Petri 
fructuosissime accumulatissimeque consulitur.' The 27th of Luther's 95 theses 
refers to this: 'Hominem praedicant, qui "statim, ut iactus nummus in cistam 
tinnierit, evolare" dicunt animam...' (Erl. ed., opp. lat. var. arg. I, 287.) Compare his 
contemporaneous letter to Albrecht, op. cit. 1, 282. Albrecht's instruction on 
indulgences, which was intended to serve as an urgent recommendation of 
indulgences, is printed in the original in 94 counted paragraphs. Now, since Luther, 
in the letter to Albrecht just mentioned, urges that this instruction be replaced by 
another, and since in his Theses on Indulgences of October 31, 1517, he says in 
part literally the opposite of what is written in the instruction, it is clear why Luther 
drew up precisely 95 Theses on Indulgences: he wanted to outdo Albrecht's 94 
sentences. So also did the contemporary Johann Poliander regard it; for on the 
original K6nigsberg copy of Albrecht's Instruction, which came from his possession, 
he wrote the words: 'Hic fons est omnium tragoediarum; haec est hydra illa 
Lernaea, cuius nullum caput incontritum reliquit noster Hercules; protulit autem 
semper se aliud; hic omnia Scripturae gladio et Spiritus igne vastavit.' (Theol. Stud. 
u. Krit.; Jahrg. 1889, p. 365, in my essay Kleine Beitrage zum Leben Luthers'.) The 
only thing that can be argued against my argument about the number '95' in the 
Theses on Indulgences is the fact that in the oldest prints of Luther's Theses on 
Indulgences known to us up to now, the numbers from 1 to 25 are used three times 
for counting the Theses, and once from 1 to 20 (i.e. 25+25+25+20). This counting 
will be due to the typesetter, who was accustomed to count by alphabets (@25)." In 
Luther's letter of October 31, 1517, to which Tschackert refers, it says: "This in 
particular grieves and offends me, namely, that the wretched people allow 
themselves to be persuaded and believe, when they redeem letters of indulgence, 
that they are sure and certain of their blessedness. 
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likewise, that souls may depart without delay from Purgatory, as soon as they put in 
the box for them; further, that this indulgence may be so powerful, that no sin so 
great (yea, as they blasphemously speak of it, though it were possible that one had 
weakened the most blessed Mother of God) may be remitted and forgiven; item, that 
by this indulgence man may become free and rid of all chastisement and guilt." (St. 
L. XV, 391.) F.B. 

Christ, the JUDEX TREMENDUS. In the Middle Ages and before Luther, 
Christ was preached, not as the merciful Saviour, but as the future terrible judge of 
the world, whose wrath Mary would hardly be able to appease. In Tschackert's 
writing we read of this: "The scholastic doctrine of God is not oriented to Christ; the 
believer receives the grace wrought by Christ 'principaliter' by means of the 
ecclesiastical sacraments; but he has no personal relation to him; what is effective 
of Christ is found in the sacraments, in the church itself; for the rest, since his 
ascension he is a purely other-worldly greatness. Having procured grace by his 
passion, he will do but one thing: Come again to the Last Judgment; thus he is 
regarded as the ‘judex tremendus' whose appearance fills the guilt-ridden 
conscience with fear and horror. One had made of Christ, as Luther described it in 
1518, a second Moses. The classic expression of this conception is the Christ on 
the fresco painting of the Last Judgement by Michelangelo on the altar wall of the 
Sistine Chapel in the Vatican Palace in Rome; more clearly than all dogmatics, this 
masterpiece of the Renaissance teaches what image of Christ lived in the faith of 
the Church of Rome in the first half of the sixteenth century. There one sees Christ 
above as world judge with terrible wrath in his face, his right arm raised to throw, as 
if he wanted to hurl a thunderbolt into the depths to crush the wicked below on his 
left ; So terrible is his form that even his mother Mary, who stands at his right hand, 
falls to her knees in terror; it is she who there represents mercy, the 'mater 
misericordiae,' who pauses imploringly at the side of the wrathful one to soften him. 
The image is entirely conceived from the Catholic popular piety of the late Middle 
Ages: 'Mother of God, pray for us!' that is the sigh of prayer of Christendom. Virgin 
and mother at the same time, she is closer to the human race than the distant 'God 
of Heaven’; she is interposed between Christ and the Church, and the Franciscan 
Order, fraternizing with the lower people, ensured that the cult of the Queen of 
Heaven was overstretched. " F. B. 

Luther's most furious opponent. The highly celebrated Ingolstadt teacher 
of theology and pro-chancellor Eck (1486-1543), Ler at the universities of 
Heidelberg, Tubingen, Cologne, and Freiburg, was the 
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After the outbreak of the literary indulgence controversy he joined the opponents of 
Luther, with whom he seems to have been on friendly terms until then. The Cardinal 
Quivini calls him the "Achilles Catholicorum," and praises him as "acerrimus 
catholicae causae propugnator, certe catholicae veritatis tuendae studio nemini 
secundus." According to Mederer, Eck is called "theologorum suo tempore Phoenix 
et miraculum" on the memorial plaque placed for him in the theological auditorium 
of the University of Ingolstadt. Under his portrait, engraved in copper, are the 
following verses, which bear witness to how he was regarded by the Protestants: 
"Eck was a great enemy of Christ. Very persecuted the Christian flock, With letters 
and useless chatter he brought the simple into the net; Zealous and evil was all his 
mind. God forgive him, he is long gone." (Cf. Lammer, Pre-Tridentine Catholic 
Theology.) Luther calls Eck an impudent, impertinent customer. Petrus Mosellanus, 
in his account of the Leipzig disputation to Julius von Pflug, 6. December 1519 the 
following picture of Eck: "Eck, on the other hand, is tall and long, of a strong and four- 
browed body, full and quite German voice, which is supported by a very strong chest, 
that he is not only fit for a tragedian, but also for a herald, though it is more rough 
than clear; hence he has nothing less than the sweet sound of the Ciceronian mouth, 
which is so praised in Fabius and Cicero. His whole face, eyes, and sight, is also of 
such a nature, that one should rather make a butcher or Carian soldier than a 
theologian of him. As for his wit and head, he has an excellent memory, and if a like 
mind were with him, he would have been quite a masterpiece of nature. But he has 
not a great capacity for quick insight or keen judgment, without which all his other 
gifts are nothing. And this is the cause, that when he disputes, he cites such a heap 
of reasons, testimonies of Scripture, sayings of experts, all without proper selection, 
and does not notice how most of it does not rhyme at all, how it, properly understood 
in its place, does not serve the cause, and how much is not genuine or sophistical. 
For this is only his business, that he brings forward a heap of testimonies, and makes 
a dazzle of them to the hearers, who are not usually so perspicacious, and teaches 
them to think that he has triumphed. In this he is full of incredible impudence, which, 
however, he is able to conceal in the most mischievous manner. For when he sees 
that he is sometimes entangled in his adversaries' ropes, he soon directs the 
disputation to something else. Sometimes, however, he even uses the opponents' 
opinion in words other than his own, and in contrast attaches his unrhymed opinion 
to the opposite in a cunning way. 
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that Socrates should not seem wiser than he, except that the former pretended to be 
ignorant and to be nothing but certain, while the latter pretended to be peripatetic 
confidence in the knowledge of himself, and practised the art of flattery. Behold, there 
you have a true Apelles, if not such an artist as that was, yet certainly such a one 
who does not lack effort and diligence." (Luther, St. L. XV, 1201.) 


Walther was not a theologian of the Fathers, but of the Scriptures. In an 
article in the "Lutheraner" of March 8, 1845, against Ortel, who had fallen away to 
the papacy, it says: "But we have a completely different purpose with our little leaflet 
["Lutheraners"]. We are only concerned to guide our readers to the Holy Scriptures 
and to awaken them to faithfulness to every word of the same in this time of unbelief, 
superstition and fanaticism, and therefore to remove the false pretence of the easily 
deceived errors that are in circulation... . Mr. Ortel, of course, does not need to let 
the least appearance rest on his popes, as if they had once been mistaken when 
they sat on their chair; for then, of course, Mr. Ortel's church would collapse over his 
head, his lamp would be extinguished in the darkness of this world, his shepherd 
would be dead, and his Christ would be gone. We Lutherans, on the other hand, are 
not in this desperate situation; if Luther has once erred, then he has erred and is not 
himself Lutheran on this point, so to speak; nevertheless, our foundation remains 
firm, the foundation of the apostles and prophets, since Jesus Christ is the 
cornerstone. If, therefore, we are ever unable to represent Luther against his 
splintering enemies, we have lost or forfeited nothing, yet God remains right in his 
word, and remains pure when he is judged by those who unjustly set themselves up 
as judges of his holy word. Ps. 51:6... . We by no means deny that there have been, 
and perhaps still are, Lutherans who, out of excessive reverence for the person of 
Luther himself, wish to defend everything in the Table Talks as inviolable, because 
they bear his name; but we have already stated it in this paper: Although we 
recognize Luther as the chosen and sanctified instrument of God, through whom the 
old apostolic doctrine and church have been restored in their original form, we have 
nothing to do with the idolatry of Luther, we also examine his words according to 
God's Word, and therefore naturally accept the Table Talks least of all 
unconditionally, especially since much in them, as has been remarked, evidently 
does not derive from Luther, or does not derive from him in the way in which it is 
handed down to us in them." - Like Luther's, Walther's conscience was caught in the 
Holy Scriptures and in nothing else, be it in the church or in the world. F. B. 
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American. Lutheran Publicity Bureau has sent us the following tracts: 

1. "Conversion." By Th. Graebner. 100 fiir 60 Gt§. 2. "Autocracy - Democracy - Which?" 
By A. Brunn. 3. "Family Worship." By L. Buch- heimer. 4. "Shall We Stop Praying in War-time?" 
By P. Lindemann. Price: 60 cts. each per 100 plus postage. - The above Bureau does not wish to be 
confused with the "Lutheran Bureau" in New York. The secretary of the same, P. Paul Lindemann, writes 
us: "We are compelled to write to you owing to the fact there is confusion in the circles of the 
Synodical Conference concerning the respective identities of the American Lutheran Publicity 
Bureau and the Lutheran Bureau. Permit us to inform you that these are two separate organizations 
with absolutely no connection. The American Lutheran Publicity Bureau was established in 1913, 
and is an organization confined to the Synodical Conference. The Lutheran Bureau was established 
in 1917, and does not confine its membership to any synodical limits." F.B. 


Wartburg Publishing House, Chicago, Ill., sent to us: 


1. "Catechetics, or, The Doctrine of Ecclesiastical Instruction." By D. M. Reu. Second edition, 
several times enlarged. - This elaborate writing of 492 pages, which we have not yet had a chance to 
look at more closely, treats of: the history, the subject (the pupil and his soul-life), the aim, the material, 
the method, and the conclusion of ecclesiastical instruction. 

2. "Sources and Documents on the History and Doctrinal Position of the Lutheran Synod of lowa 
and Other States." Collected by Geo. J. Fritschel, D. D. 45 Cts. 

3. "English-German Text of Luther's Small Catechism, with Questions and Answers." By 
Dr. I. M. Reu. 35 cts. - The left page offers the German text and the right the English text. 

4. "Wartburg Hymnal for Church, School, and Home." Edited by C. Hardwig. - This 
songbook contains 370 church songs and 5 patriotic songs. 

5. "Wartburg Hymnal for Church, School, and Home." Edited by C. Hardwig. - This book 
contains the songs of the above Hyrnnal, together with the musical notation, and also The Order of the 
Sunday-school, Service for Young People's Societies, Scripture-lessons, and a number of Psalms. 

6. "The Life of Dr. Martin Luther." For the Christian Home. By Dr. M. Reu. Done into 
English by Emil H. Rausch. 92 illustrations. $1.25. This edition of Luther's life by Reu differs from the 
first, to which we have already referred in an earlier number of "Lehre und Wehre," in that the number of 
illustrations, many of which are rather dull, has been increased,-some chapters have been reworked and 
enlarged, while the questions under the individual chapters have been omitted .B. 


GREAT RELIGIOUS AMERICANS. By Wm. Dallmann. Northwestern 
Publishing House Print, Milwaukee, Wis. 25 cts; 12, $2.40; 100, $15.00. 
To be obtained from Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
This booklet is a reprint of articles that appeared in the Wattier Walther League Messenger. 
Covered are the familiar names: Washington, Jackson, Lincoln, Garfield, Harrison, McKinley, Lee, 
Stonewall Jackson, Clay, Morse, Field, Kane, Bryant, Irving, Webster. F.B. 
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I. America. 

What then remains of Lutheran doctrine? In the interest of understanding, 
we have discussed in "Lehre und Wehre" several critiques of the second volume of 
our Dogmatics. What is left is D. Stellhorn's critique, which came to us last. D. Stellhorn 
goes into little detail. He repeats, however, at some length, his opposition to the 
doctrine of conversion. He has two objections to our doctrine of conversion: 1. That 
we do not draw the necessary conclusions from resistible grace in regard to the 
bringing about of conversion; 2. That we maintain of men who are actually converted 
and blessed, that they are in equal guilt before God with those who are not converted 
and blessed. The latter point forms the real point of difference, because it underlies 
the first exposition. We therefore deal with the "equal guilt" first. - D. Stellhorn denies 
the equal guilt, but with the addition of a distinction. He admits that both classes, the 
blessed and the lost, are in equal guilt in their natural state. But he denies the equal 
guilt when grace works upon men. Those who are converted and become blessed, in 
his opinion, develop a lesser guilt in the course of the process of conversion, or in their 
becoming believers, and this lesser guilt is the explanatory ground of their conversion 
or becoming believers, D. Stellhorn repeats at length in the Critique of Dogmatics 
before us what he briefly summed up two years ago in an article under the heading 
"On Unification" (Zeitblatter 1916, p. 224) thus: "Though both classes in themselves, 
according to their natural state, are in equal guilt and behave evilly, yet they do not 
behave alike and are not in equal guilt when grace works upon them." Against this 
opinion of D. Stellhorn's opinion, it is to be said that Scripture and confession teach 
the same guilt on the part of the blessed precisely "when grace works upon them." 
The Scripture says, Rom. 3:23, 24: "There is no difference here; they are all sinners, 
and lack the glory which they ought to have in God, and are justified without merit by 
his grace through the redemption that came by Christ Jesus." According to Scripture, 
then, the same guilt is still present in our justification by faith. Our justification 
immediately follows the fact of the same guilt. Yea, for this very reason we are justified 
without merit, by God's grace, for Christ's sake, because there is no difference, but the 
same guilt. If there were a difference, if there were a lesser guilt on our side in 
justification, we would justly not be justified "without merit" (Swpedvy, in vain, gift-wise), 
"by his grace, through the redemption that was wrought by Christ." It therefore comes 
to pass that D. Stellhorn, with his doctrine of the lesser guilt, abolishes the "There is 
no difference here," and thus the Christian doctrine of justification. But the Formula of 
Concord also teaches the same guilt 
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on the part of the blessed precisely "when grace is working on them". It speaks of 
the "same guilt" on our side, the side of the blessed, "because we behave evil against 
God's word" (of course, when it comes to us) "and often grieve the Holy Spirit with 
difficulty," that is, "when grace is working on us." And just as the Scriptures do in the 
passage cited, so also the Formula of Concord, with the fact of the same guilt and 
the same evil conduct, establishes the fact that we are saved by grace: "that, being 
held against them [the perishing], and compared with them" (et quam simillimi 
deprehensi, and thoroughly found equal), "we may the more diligently learn to 
recognize and praise God's pure, undeserved grace in the vessels of mercy." The 
Formula of Concord thus declares: We would not recognize God's louder, unmerited 
grace if we did not admit equal guilt and equal evil behavior on our part. God "shows 
his earnestness to his own in etzliche countries and persons, what we all well 
deserved, worthy, and worthy of, because we behave evil against God's word, and 
often grieve the Holy Spirit." If we American Lutherans were to allow ourselves to be 
persuaded by D. Stellhorn to teach a lesser guilt on the part of the blessed, we would 
be giving up all the factors that constitute the Christian doctrine of beatification, 
namely, the factors: "by grace for Christ's sake, through faith." We would then have 
to report in concreto the individual inquiring after his blessedness to that effect: The 
grace of God does not save thee, unless there be on thy side a lesser fault. Christ's 
merit does not save you unless you have a lesser guilt on your side. We would also 
give up the "by faith." The object of saving faith would not then be, as it is in Christian 
doctrine, the grace of God for Christ's sake, or the atonement made by Christ, or the 
gospel of the gracious forgiveness of sins; but faith would then look for the "lesser 
guilt," and on this it would decisively base grace and blessedness. In short, it remains 
with the "lesser guilt" recommended by |). Stellhorn's recommended "lesser guilt," 
nothing remains of the Lutheran, that is, Christian, doctrine. We would thereby 
actually exclude ourselves from all Christianity on earth, because no Christian 
believes that he has forgiveness of sins and blessedness as a result of his lesser 
guilt. D. Stellhorn himself does not believe his doctrine. He does not believe that he 
is a Christian in consequence of his lesser guilt. We would thereby also give up the 
proposition which we Lutherans all claim to confess, namely, the proposition that 
men are saved by grace alone (sola gratia Dei) and are lost through their own fault 
alone (sola culpa hominum). We would also thereby abandon the position that the 
Lutheran Church holds toward Calvinism and Synergism. The Calvinist denies the 
same beatific grace, the Synergist denies the same condemnatory guilt. The 
Lutheran confesses both: the same beatific grace and the same condemnatory guilt, 
and therefore he says: Nescio, cur alii, alii non etc., that is: | cannot in this life 
answer for human reason the question why some are converted, others 
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| must, on the basis of Scripture, hold to both the same saving grace and the same 
condemning guilt. Thus, if we are to be truly united in Lutheran, that is, Christian, 
doctrine, it really all comes down to our unanimous and heartfelt rejection of the 
"lesser guilt" and confession of the "equal guilt." By grace, for Christ's sake, not in 
consequence of our lesser guilt, we are converted, that is, believers. By grace, for 
Christ's sake, not as a result of our lesser guilt, we are justified by faith. By grace, for 
Christ's sake, not in consequence of our lesser trespasses, we are preserved unto 
salvation by God's power through faith. By grace, for Christ's sake, not in 
consequence intuitu of our lesser guilt, we are elected from eternity unto 
blessedness. - As to the other exposition, that in bringing about conversion we did 
not give due weight to "resistible grace" (gratia resistibilis), nay, at bottom denied it 
altogether, it must be pointed out that we have quite different notions of resistible 
grace. We understand by resistible grace that which the word implies, namely, a 
grace which can be resisted and prevented in its effects. In this sense we teach (p. 
557 f.) a resisting grace, gratia resistibilis, and prove it from such passages of 
Scripture as Matth. 23, 37: "Ye have not willed," and Apost. 7, 51: "Ye always resist 
the Holy Ghost." D. Stellhorn, on the other hand, understands by resistible grace, 
strangely enough, not merely a grace which can be resisted, but also a grace by 
which alone, that is, when it remains alone and is not supplemented by lesser guilt 
or right conduct, no conversion comes about; D. Stellhorn holds that from resistible 
grace not merely the non-conversion, but also the coming about of conversion, is to 
be explained. With him always returns the conclusion with which from the beginning 
he has opposed our doctrine of conversion: Because and inasmuch as grace can be 
resisted, therefore conversion and blessedness depend not alone on God's grace, 
but also on man's conduct. D. Stellhorn thus uses the expression resistible grace to 
limit, nay, not merely to limit, but to reject altogether, the "by grace alone" in 
conversion, and to call it a heresy. Again he says (Time Sheets, p. 32): Whoever 
does not admit that "not everything depends on grace alone, with him the expression 
resistible grace is uur a word without sense or meaning." It does not stand, then, as 
v. Stellhorn occasionally remarks, that he sets sola gratis, and resistibilis gratis, side 
by side, and allows them to exist side by side; but he uses resistibilis gratia to reject, 
in expressed words, sola gratia at conversion. His notion of resistible gratia is 
connected with the lesser guilt which he supposes in the blessed. If we agree that, 
in order to remain Lutheran, we must abandon the lesser guilt and confess the same 
guilt, then agreement on the concept of resistible grace will no longer present any 
difficulties. It should only be remembered that later Lutheran theologians were also 
content to use the term "resisting grace. 
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They warn against trying to infer from the fact that conversion is in man's power that 
conversion depends not only on God's grace, but on something in man. But they 
warn against wanting to infer from the fact that non-conversion is in man's power 
that conversion depends not only on God's grace but also on something in man, e. 
g. on a lesser guilt. Thus the Strasburg faculty against Latermann. (Zur Einigung, 
pp. 47. 50.) The Formula of Concord also proves resistible grace on those who are 
not converted. It says (603, 60): "God constraineth not a man to be godly: for they 
that always resist the Holy Ghost, and for ever also resist the known truth, as 
Stephen speaketh of the hardened Jews Act. 7, shall not be converted." But because 
the authors of the Formula of Concord were aware that Erasmus, the later 
Melanchthon, the Anhaltines, etc., abused resistible grace in order to limit grace and 
to secure for man a share in the accomplishment of conversion, they immediately 
add: "However, God the Lord begets the man whom he wishes to convert, and 
begets him in such a way that from a darkened mind becomes an enlightened mind, 
and from a stubborn will becomes an obedient will. And this the Scripture calls 
creating a new heart." F. P. 

The vexation of the "senseless division". "The German Lutheran, the 
German organ of the General Council, published the following article in June about 
the annoyance of the "senseless" division among the Lutherans of North America: 
"The effort to bring the separated Lutherans of our country together, where possible, 
into a large, strong union cannot be valued highly enough. It is the heart that is finally 
asserting itself, that is tired of division and strife, that is hungry for love and unity. 
Not just today. Good Lutherans have ever and ever felt deep pain over the 
unspeakably sad and senseless division and separation in our church in this country. 
Many have taken umbrage at it, and have joined other communions; and this is not 
to be wondered at, especially when we consider that this separation and division 
has not been merely an external one. Nay, in many instances Lutherans and 
Lutherans have been more ruggedly opposed to each other than Lutherans and 
Catholics. Envy and jealousy and petty jealousies have all too often prevailed where 
brotherly love should have prevailed. We are spared to speak further of it-it is so 
infinitely unedifying and sad! But these are the natural consequences of separation 
and division. And this also is added: when relatives separate, one may expect a 
much more bitter feud than when those who had only come together outwardly part. 
All Lutherans are by nature kin, and it is an evil thing when this sacred bond is 
ignored or wantonly broken. This, then, is no question at all: the separation and 
division among us Lutherans in this country is most deplorable and lamentable, and 
the Lutheran who does not deeply feel and lament and condemn this, we would not 
wish to envy all his other excellent qualities, however orthodox he might be. The 
worst heresy imaginable is unkindness." The last sentence is rhetoric properly 
understood... 
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...may be. With the penultimate we agree. But when Berkemeier judges the existing 
separation in the Lutheran Church to be not only "unspeakably sad" but also 
"senseless," we unfortunately cannot agree. "Alas"-for if the separation were 
"senseless," it would be hoped that under the urge of circumstances such as the war 
has created, Lutherans of all synodical affiliations would come to their senses and 
leave their "senseless" feuding in order. Unfortunately, this is not how it is behaving. 
The division among Lutherans has no other root cause than the divisions and 
schisms in the body of Christendom in general. There are, and have been, people 
among Lutherans who do not hold fast to the "wholesome doctrines" of the gospel, 
but bring in side by side thoughts of men which have nothing in common with God's 
word. These people have also found followers among Christians in the Lutheran 
Church. Other Christians in the Lutheran Church, however, refuse to follow such 
leaders because God's Word says, Agiotaao a6 tov Toiovtav' - "Do thou from 
such!" This is not "senselessness." Nor is this "wantonness." It is a duty which God's 
Word imposes upon every Christian. Fr. Berkemeier's account is wrong because it 
fails to see that the reason for the separation has been the intrusion of false doctrine 
into the American Lutheran Church, and secondly, because it takes the move toward 
unity as a pleasing phenomenon in itself. "Tired of separation and strife" we are also. 
We too “hunger for love and unity." For this reason, however, we cannot yet call 
every ‘striving for unification good, least of all a drive for unification which does not 
even consider the existing differences in doctrine worthy of the race in a discussion 
of the division among American Lutherans. Indifferentism, too, is "weary of strife," is 
"hungry for unity," but this hunger is unspiritual; it comes from the flesh. God 
preserve our Church from the distant growth of such a peace movement! 

The visible return of Christ is discussed in an article published in the April 4 organ of 
General Synod, Lutheran Church Work and Observer. 

appeared this year, wegexegesiert. P. W. Roy Goff is the author of the article, and 
the editors recommend in a concluding note a paper by the same. Writer in which 
the position of the article is further substantiated. Father Goff sets himself the task 
of proving that the idea that in the New Testament a visible return of the Lord is in 
prospect is based on a wrong (literal) interpretation of the verb dyopa, "to look." It 
is stated that only a spiritual seeing of the HErrn at the end of days is taught. "The 
writer cannot find one passage in Scripture that definitely and positively asserts a 
visible return of the Lord." The exegetical method of P. Goff is based on the 
premise that the inauthentic (figurative) meaning of the word "see," "look," in such 
passages as John 3:36 ("shall not see life"), excludes the actual meaning in other 
passages, and that, moreover, Scripture contains statements which expressly reject 
a visible future of Christ. However, two passages in particular, Apost. 1, 11 and 1 
Thess. 4, 15-17, give him quite a bit of trouble. How is the evidential value of these 
statements overcome? To Apost. 1, 11 ("This JEsus . . . shall come as ye have seen 
him go into heaven"), Fr. Goff, the eng- 
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lish translation, however, is in contradiction with his view of the Second Coming of 
Christ, but it is said by way of explanation: "Some doctrinal bias in the minds of the 
translators colored the translation." This English translation of the passage, he says, 
is to blame for the "modern misconception" of a "visible, local coming of Christ 
rather than an invisible, universal, not-of-this-world, spiritual coming," but this is 
settled by a fair assessment of the passage. Father Goff does not seem to know 
that the expectation of a visible return of the Lord has been part of the Christian faith 
of all times, and is by no means prevalent only where the translation of the King 
James Bible has been accepted unquestioningly. Moreover, the doctrine which this 
passage contains remains quite the same whether one puts "in like manner as" with 
the English Bible, or "even as" or "as" with Goff. With regard to 1 Thess. 4:15-17, 
Goff says that neither the English translation nor the original Greek should be 
understood literally. The passage must be taken "as Oriental, picturesque language 
such as was, and is yet, customary in Oriental countries," and the words of Paul 
were also taken by the first readers as nothing else than "an expression to denote a 
great event happening in the spiritual, unseen realm." But how the word "future," 
Trapouoia, parufie (cf. 2 Thess. 2, 8: "appearance of his future," etipdvela tH¢ 
Toapovotas), could have a figurative sense, will be 

An epiphany is just an appearance that is announced by the apostle as an event at 
the end of the existing world order, in contrast to the spiritual revelation of Christ in 
the hearts of men that is continually worked through the gospel. Father Goff's article 
has found a reply in a following number of the Observer (May 9) in two articles. One 
of the contributors judges very correctly about Goff's method of interpreting 
Scripture: "We sincerely believe that such reckless handling of the Word must 
result in producing infinitely more harm than the so-called 'error' which is thereby 
refuted can possibly produce. For it raises the question, a question of momentous 
import, namely, whether we can know the precise meaning of the Scriptures on 
any point or subject. Is the Word to be interpreted according to each reader's 
whims, or is it to be interpreted like any other book, by giving to its words their 
plain and obvious meaning? No one will deny that it contains figures of speech, 
symbols, and types; but is there no way for the average reader by which he may 
distinguish its figurative language from that which is to be received as literal? If 
there is not, then it must be confessed that for the vast majority of mankind it is no 
longer a revelation, but a concealment of God's will, and for all practical purposes 
it becomes as useless as the ambiguous responses of the ancient heathen oracles. 
The writer of the article in question graciously’ acknowledges that 'perhaps the 
majority of people think that the apostles did believe, and that the New Testament 
does teach, that the Lord Jesus left the world to return again in visible form'. And 
in this connection we might ask: Does not this very confession go far towards 
neutralizing the very arguments which the writer offers in opposition to this view? 
Why is it that the ‘majority of people think so'? Is it not because, to the average 
reader, this is the obvious meaning? And is it not true that the Bible was 
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written for the benefit of the average reader, and that God, in giving the Word, was 
able to say just what He wished to say? " In fact, Goff's exegetical method is in no 
way different from that of the dispensational chiliastes and Fr. Ruffells and Mrs. Eddy, 
except that the one fall into the ditch on the left, the other on the right. The cure for 
such hermeneutics gone mad is - read Luther. G. 

The Purified Norway Synod has changed its name "Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of America" to "The United Lutheran Synod." The change was made at the 
meeting of the synod, which met in Fargo, N. Dak. from June 6 to 11. Not both 
because the Synod has lost its Norwegian character-there were still 56,000 
Norwegian services last year and only 22,000 English, and the Norwegian services 
are disproportionately better attended than the English-but because a name which 
stamps the Synod as a "foreign church" was seen to be an obstacle to missionary 
work, the "Norwegian" was dropped. Some confusion between "United Lutheran 
Synod" (Norwegian) and "United Lutheran Church," the product of merging the 
Council, General Synod, and Southern Synod, will be inevitable. Non-Lutheran 
statisticians will shake their heads at the various "United" Lutheran synods that are 
not united at all. Even the Danes in this country have a "United Danish Church" that 
goes its separate ways alongside the "Danish Lutheran Church." G. 

about the confusion which socialism has caused in a number of 
congregations of the Evangelical Synod (Uniate Church), the president of this body 
recently saw fit to lament in a synodal speech. We take from the reproduction of this 
speech in the "Messenger of Peace" (p. 375) the following passage: "This kind"-the 
sort of preacher who takes from the life of JEsu only a social, economic side-"has 
burned like a strange fire in the pulpit of one of our largest congregations, and by a 
hair's breadth has ruined the congregation. The congregation is torn apart. Only the 
energetic intervention of thoroughly evangelical-minded people of their own parish 
and town, like the tactful but firm manner in which the district president handled the 
whole affair, saved St. John's parish in Louis ville, Ky. from ruin. One congregation, 
the 'Clifton Evangelical,’ which has cost us a great deal of missionary money, has 
left altogether, under the direction of its pastor, in spite of protests from loyal 
members. Some others of our pulpits have been misused for Socialist propaganda, 
and the congregations have had and are still going through troubled times. One of 
the pastors has been court-martialed for this propaganda. How inconvenient the 
preaching of faith in the triune God is to the socialist propaganda, and even more so 
the preaching of JEsu, the Son of God and the Saviour of sinners, is clearly evident 
from the fact that the creed has been deleted, that prayer in the name of JEsu is not 
(publicly) cultivated, that neither the Word of God nor the sacraments are mentioned 
as means of grace, nor should they even find a place in the congregational order as 
components of a Christian service. We rejoice that the churches have not put up with 
such rape. " G. 
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In the first year of the new quadriennium, the two major conferences must vote on 
the granting of equal rights to women, and the members of these conferences must 
be in favour of this in order to make it "law". 
G. 

Decline in the Sunday School Board of the Methodists. To the Sunday 
Schools of the Methodist Church of the North, the Corresponding Secretary of the 
Sunday School Board, Or. Edgar Blake, has addressed open letters calling attention 
to the disturbing losses shown by the annual report of the conferences (= district 
synods) meeting in the spring. According to him, if the conferences meeting in the 
fall report losses proportionately as high, the Northern Methodists will have a 
decrease of at least 125,000 Sunday School members at the close of the church 
year. As the annual net gain in membership during the last eight or nine years has 
averaged about 150,000, this would mean a loss of about 275,000 members to the 
Sunday-schools in this one year. The "Apologist" makes the following comment on 
Dr. Blake's letter: "It is not to be wondered at, however, that in almost every field of 
our church activity there is a decrease. The reason for this is obvious. A true word 
is spoken by Or. Blake when he says: 'The reason for the present losses seems to 
be that our people are so absorbed by the war interests that they neglect over it the 
usual work of the church. We must do everything possible to come out of this war 
as victors; there must be no less in it, there must be, where possible, even more 
than has hitherto been done. At the same time, however, we must also drive the 
work of the Church with the exertion of all our powers. If we emerge from this war 
with a less substantial program and with less efficiency, we shall have diminished 
our influence for the good and forfeited the moral leadership in our nation." There 
may be a moment of truth in this representation. Nearer lie two other causes of the 
decline in the Methodist Sunday-schools: the decline of the ecclesiastical sense in 
general, as a result of the flattening in doctrine, and refinement suicide. 

G. 

Immersion at the rite of baptism is now considered immaterial by some 
Baptists. Previously, only persons who had been immersed at baptism were 
received into the Baptist fellowship. Converts from other church camps were 
required to make up this form of baptism. In view of the general softening of the 
confessional position which has taken place among Baptists in recent decades, we 
should not be surprised that there is now a lessening of strictness in this area, which 
has hitherto been as characteristic of Baptists as Episcopalian ordination. Three 
congregations, two in New York State (Ithaca and Mount Morris, City of New York) 
and one in California, have lately passed resolutions to this effect. In the Mount 
Morris congregation, they discussed the alternative of creating an "associate 
membership" for non-submerged or recognizing the baptism of other communities. 
The latter was agreed upon by passing the following resolution: "1. The acceptance 
into full membership of Christians in good standing, presenting letters of dis- 
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missal and recommendation from Christian churches of other denominations, 
provided that such letters are not over six months old. 2. That any person that has 
at any time been a member of another Christian church, but who in consequence 
of any special circumstances has no regular letter of dismissal and 
recommendation, may be received into membership of the church by appearing 
before the church and giving satisfactory evidence of regeneration and Christian 
conduct. 3. the admission to membership of persons who have never been 
members of any Christian church be, as always, through open profession and 
baptism as practised by the Baptist Church in America." If the new tolerance in 
these conditions of admission were based on the recognition that the previous 
insistence on immersion was sectarian, it would be welcomed as a step in the right 
direction. But unfortunately this is not so. For such as have not yet belonged to any 
Christian fellowship, (8 3) baptism with immersion still remains prescribed, and in 
the admission of others on certificates of dismissal from non-Baptist churches (or 
even without such) religious indifferentism marks itself as the ground of recognizing 
baptism with sprinkling. G. 
"Abraham" discovered on cuneiform tablets. In the Babylonian collection 
of Yale University there are several hundred clay tablets from the time of Abraham, 
about 2000 years B.C. On one of these tablets Prof. Dr. H. F. Lutz has now 
deciphered the name "Abraham". The shorter form "Abram" had already been found 
some years ago in cuneiform writing. In the Royal Museum in Berlin there is a loan 
contract issued by "Abarama, the son of Awel-Ishtar", for the loan of an ox for one 
month. The date of the contract is 1965 B.C. In the same collection is found a rent 
contract for a small piece of arable land and a certificate of the rent received, also 
from Abamrama. But the full form "Abraham" had hitherto been lacking, for Abarama 
and Abamrama, in the judgment of Assyriologists, introduce the Babylonian form for 
"Abram." Now Prof. Lutz has discovered, in the American collection referred to, the 
full name "Abraham" in a letter received by Emelshum, a woman, from a relative, 
Sirium. In Prof. Lutz's translation the letter reads, as follows: "To Emelshum speak, 
thus says Sirium: 'May the gods Shamash and Tak of Eshara preserve thy life 
forever for my sake! Establish a sisterly relation after this manner, for we have 
grown up together since we were small. Thou hast since acquired a protective 
genius. Thou hast not reduced at all the price of the 15 she of silver, so yesterday, 
after thou hadst arrived, I took Abraham. Thou didst not comply until thou hadst 
overcharged me. Thou hast said, "In the future I shall send unto thee a good 
a ." Thou didst not cause it to be sent. 
As I told thee, if the patrician Abi-Amurru, who took thee, needs beds, then let 
him write to me, and I will send him five beds. I now send a man unto thee with 
another boat. Send me drink and food for one-sixth of a shekel of silver. May I 
therein recognize thy sisterly disposition.’ " The Abraham here mentioned was 
evidently a servant of Emelshum, and was a contemporary of the Biblical Abraham. 
The discovery is valuable only from an apologetic point of view. As is well known, 
the unbelieving criticism of all-. 
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In the first year of the new quadriennium, the two major conferences must vote on 
the granting of equal rights to women, and the members of these conferences must 
be in favour of this in order to make it "law". 
G. 

Decline in Methodist Sunday School Ministry. To the Sunday Schools of 
the Methodist Church of the North, the Corresponding Secretary of the Sunday 
School Board, Dr. Edgar Blake, has addressed open letters calling attention to the 
disturbing losses shown by the annual report of the conferences (= "District Synod") 
meeting in the spring. According to him, if the conferences meeting in the fall report 
losses proportionately as high, the Northern Methodists will have a decrease of at 
least 125,000 Sunday School members at the close of the church year. As the 
annual net gain in membership during the last eight or nine years has averaged 
about 150,000, this would mean a loss of about 275,000 members to the Sunday- 
schools in this one year. The "Apologist" makes the following comment on Dr. 
Blake's letter: "It is not to be wondered at, however, that in almost every field of our 
church activity there is a decrease. The reason for this is obvious. Dr. Blake speaks 
a true word when he says: 'The reason for the present losses seems to be that our 
people are so absorbed by the war interests that they neglect over it the usual work 
of the church. We must do everything possible to come out of this war as victors; 
there must be no less in it, there must be, where possible, even more than has 
hitherto been done. At the same time, however, we must also drive the work of the 
Church with the exertion of all our powers. If we emerge from this war with a less 
substantial program and with less efficiency, we shall have diminished our influence 
for the good and forfeited the moral leadership in our nation." There may be a 
moment of truth in this representation. Nearer lie two other causes of the decline in 
the Methodist Sunday-schools: the decline of the ecclesiastical sense in general, as 
a result of cursing in doctrine, and razor-suicide. 

G. 

Immersion at the rite of baptism is now considered immaterial by some 
baptists. Previously, only persons who had been immersed at baptism were received 
into the Baptist fellowship. Converts from other ecclesiastical camps were required 
to make up this form of baptism. In view of the general softening of the confessional 
position which has taken place among Baptists in recent decades, we should not be 
surprised that there is now a lessening of strictness in this area, which has hitherto 
been as characteristic of Baptists as Episcopalian ordination. Three congregations, 
two in the State of New Dort (Jthaca and Mount Morris, City of New York) and one 
in California, have lately passed resolutions to this effect. In the Mount Morris 
congregation, they discussed the alternative of creating an "associate membership" 
for non-submerged or recognizing the baptism of other communities. The latter was 
agreed upon by passing the following resolution: "1. The acceptance into full 
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missal and recommendation from Christian churches of other denominations, 
provided that such letters are not over six months old. 2. That any person that has 
at any time been a member of another Christian church, but who in consequence 
of any special circumstances has no regular letter of dismissal and 
recommendation, may be received into membership of the church by appearing 
before the church and giving satisfactory evidence of regeneration and Christian 
conduct. 3. the admission to membership of persons who have never been 
members of any Christian church be, as always, through open profession and 
baptism as practised by the Baptist Church in America." If the new tolerance in 
these conditions of admission were based on the recognition that the previous 
insistence on immersion was sectarian, it would be welcomed as a step in the right 
direction. But unfortunately this is not so. For such as have not yet belonged to any 
Christian fellowship, baptism with immersion still remains prescribed (§ 3), and in 
the admission of others upon certificates of ecclesiastical dismissal from non-Baptist 
churches (or even without such) religious indifferentism marks itself as the ground 
of recognizing baptism with sprinkling. G. 
"Abraham" discovered on cuneiform tablets. In the Babylonian collection 
of the University of Aale there are several hundred clay tablets from the time of 
Abraham, about 2000 years B.C. On one of these tablets Prof. Dr. H. F. Lutz has 
now deciphered the name "Abraham". The shorter form "Abram" had already been 
found some years ago in cuneiform writing. In the Royal Museum in Berlin there is 
a loan contract issued by "Abarama, the son of Awel-Ishtar", for the loan of an ox for 
one month. The date of the contract is 1965 B.C. In the same collection is found a 
rent contract for a small piece of arable land and a certificate of the rent received, 
also from Abamrama. But the full form "Abraham" had hitherto been lacking, for 
Abarama and Abamrama, in the judgment of Assyriologists, introduce the 
Babylonian form for "Abram." Now Prof. Lutz has discovered, in the American 
collection referred to, the full name "Abraham" in a letter received by Emelshum, a 
woman, from a relative, Sirium. In Prof. Lutz's translation the letter reads, as follows: 
"To Emelshum speak, thus says Sirtum: May the gods Shamash and Tak of Eshara 
preserve thy life forever for my sake! Establish a sisterly relation after this manner, 
for we have grown up together since we were small. Thou hast since acquired a 
protective genius. Thou hast not reduced at all the price of the 15 she of silver, so 
yesterday, after thou hadst arrived, I took Abraham. Thou didst not comply until 
thou hadst overcharged me. Thou hast said, "In the future I shall send unto thee a 
good --------------------------------------- ." Thou didst not cause it to be sent. 
As I told thee, if the patrician Abi-Amurru, who took thee, needs beds, then let him 
write to me, and I will send him five beds. I now send a man unto thee with another 
boat. Send me drink and food for one-sixth of a shekel of silver. May I therein 
recognize thy sisterly disposition.' " The Abraham here mentioned was evidently a 
servant of Emelshum, and was a contemporary of the Biblical Abraham. The 
discovery is valuable only from an apologetic point of view. As is well known, the 
unbelieving criticism of all-. 
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In the past, the authors referred to the patriarchs as belonging to the land of myth 
and pointed out that their names do not appear in the cuneiform documents as proof 
that the patriarchal figures were remnants of mythological ideas. An argument e 
silentio, which, like many others, has now found its settlement by more accurate 
research. G. 

According to the official "Catholic Yearbook,” there are 17,416,302 
Catholics in the United States. 59 dioceses and archdioceses have shown an 
increase, 4 a decrease, and in 38 dioceses no census could be taken. During the 
last ten years the Catholic population of this country has increased by 3,538,877. 
As the editor of the "Yearbook" assures us, the figure of 17,416,302 is too low, as 
it does not include the migratory Catholic population. Adding to the number of 
Catholics in the United States those of Alaska, the Canal Zone, the Virgin Islands, 
Guam, Samoa, the Hawaiian Islands, Portorikos, and the Philippines, the number 
of Catholics residing under the protection of the Stars and Stripes amounts to 
26,266,642. The Yearbook also contains the names of the army and navy chaplains 
who had been appointed by the time the book was completed. There are 20,477 
Catholic priests currently serving in the United States. Of these, 14,922 are secular 
priests and 5555 are religious. Archbishops there are 13, bishops 93, churches with 
resident priests 10,369, missions with churches 5448, seminaries 106, seminarians 
7238, parochial schools 5743, pupils 1,593,407, colleges for boys 217, academies 
for girls 677, orphanages 297, homes for aged people 109. During the past year 3 
archbishops, 6 bishops, one abbot, and 352 priests have died. 27 States have a 
Catholic population of over 100,000. Louisiana has preceded Wisconsin, California 
has surpassed Missouri, and Indiana lowa. (Luth. Kztg.) 

A Palestine Commission, consisting of Dr. Harry Friedenwald of Baltimore 
and E. W. Lewin Epstein of New York, and several others, are going to England to 
travel thence with the commissioners of Rutzland and England to the Holy Land. To 
this commission is provisionally appropriated $400,000. Other sums will follow as 
soon as such are needed. The business of this commission is to rebuild the Jewish 
colonies and industries damaged by the war in Palestine. Jerusalem is to be 
especially modernized in transportation and hospitals, and a public school system 
and health facilities are to be introduced. The commission is also to solve a double 
political task, namely preparation for the Jewish state to be founded and important 
decisions concerning relations with the Mohammedans. 

(Messenger of Peace.) 
Il. Abroad. 


World statistics of denominations. According to a calculation based partly 
on statistical payments and partly, as far as the non-European parts of the world 
are concerned, on estimates, there are at present on earth about 202 million 
Protestants and 290 million Catholics. In the Americas (North and South America), 
the two denominations roughly balance each other out: 83 million Protestants, 87 
million Catholics. Europe counts 109.7 million 
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Protestants and 191.8 million Catholics. A comparison with the corresponding 
figures of 1872 shows that the numerical ratio of the two denominations has 
changed very much in favour of the Protestants. At that time there were 70.8 million 
Protestants in Europe; the Catholics numbered 147.8 million, more than twice as 
many, which is far from being the case today. A chief cause of this shift in the ratio 
is that Catholic France has shown almost no increase in population, and that in Great 
Britain, as a result of emigration from Catholic Ireland, the increase of Catholics has 
been infinitesimal; it has been 0.1 million since 1872, while at the same time the 
number of Protestants has increased by 14.7 million. This more than compensates 
for the relatively greater increase of Catholics in some countries in Europe, including 
Germany. It is estimated that the Protestants accounted for 7.9 per cent of the 
world's total population in 1870, 11.7 per cent in 1910, and 13.6 and 16.7 per cent 
respectively of the Catholics (Wbl.). 

The liberal Anglican Bishop, Dr. Henson, whose appointment we reported 
on at the time, has recently given Anglicans of the evangelical persuasion trouble 
again in a sermon. Henson said among other things: "The past, which warns us 
against the futile timidity and practical folly of mere conservatism, assures us also 
of the wisdom of reverent and courageous effort to reinterpret the old faith in the 
light of the new knowledge, and to readjust traditional forms and modes of religion 
in the interest of sincerity. We of the Church of England cannot without self- 
stultification follow the example of the Church of Rome, and confront our 
modernists with the brutally simple alternative - Recant or depart." "To reinterpret 
the old faith in the light of the new knowledge" - this is the brand under which 
liberal theologians in all countries are now doing their work of destruction. 
Conservative Anglicans have now gone so far as to talk of disestablishment, that is, 
separation of the Episcopal Church from the State, in order to make the appointment 
of such a radical churchman by a Baptist Premier impossible in the future. One 
Anglican is convinced that the Church, as the Body of Christ, "must now be 
absolutely free from official connection with the State ‘if she is effectually to 
uphold the Christian standard of morality, and earnestly to contend for the faith 
once for all delivered to the saints'". 

G. 

Catholicism in Britain. According to the latest Catholic Yearbook of England, 
England with Wales has 19 bishops, 3865 priests and 1897 churches and chapels. 
Scotland has 7 bishops, 586 priests, and 135 churches. (Wbl.) 

Waldensian Field Chaplains. Three Waldensian preachers were employed 
by the Italian government and have the same rank (captain), salary, rights and duties 
as the Catholic chaplains. A society was also formed at Turin for the care of 
Protestant soldiers. Each of them received a New Testament, and other articles of 
daily use. A weekly paper, "The Light," with a page for news of the soldiers in the 
field, is freely distributed. A pamphlet to the Italian soldiers from the pen of a 
Waldensian theologian is distributed in 100,000 copies. (Wbl.) 
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In Portugal the Roman Church is hoping for better days ahead. A Catholic 
newspaper reports: "In Portugal, for the Catholic Church, which has been bitterly 
persecuted there for almost ten years, calmer times seem to be coming at last. With 
the election by universal suffrage of Dr. Sidonio Paiz as President, the Catholics have 
won a promising victory. The government now rests in the hands of three men, Paiz, 
Machedo Santos, and Senor da Costa, who, though belonging to three different 
tendencies, are united in the principle of basing civic institutions on religious principle. 
Paiz, in particular, is very popular with the people, and has made a veritable triumphal 
march through the provinces. He hates injustice and arbitrary methods, and his 
courageous defense of the exiled patriarch earned him the gratitude of the Catholics 
and the hatred of the revolutionaries. On the day the three assumed office, they 
opened all closed churches, recalled all who had been banished for political offenses, 
restored honor to the wearing of ecclesiastical vestments in the streets, which had 
been forbidden in 1910, restored unjustly confiscated property, and restored good 
order to the financial system." An objective historiography would differ several times 
from this account in expression. The Roman Church considers itself "bitterly 
persecuted" as often as its recognition as a State Church is taken away from it, as 
happened in Portugal ten years ago, and its accumulated riches are nationalized. 
"Religious principle"-for that we say "papal supremacy." About the fact that Machedo 
Santos imprisoned 6000 political opponents of the Roman Church behind lock and 
key, the above report does not contain any information. G. 

The Mohammedans and the Second Coming of Christ. The recent 
experiences of a German pastor in Asia Minor are the subject of an article about 
which The Moslem World thus writes: "Which is now the 
most burning question in the Orient? The second coming of Christ. How often have 
| been asked: 'What does your Holy Book say about this?' The most widely read book 
in Turkey is a Turkish tract written by a pious Mohammedan, which is read 
everywhere with the greatest interest. Its contents are as follows: the present war will 
last six years. Then a great power will appear and take Constantinople. In the wake 
of this will come a rallying of all Mohammedans and a great victory. But this time of 
victory will be short, for the Antichrist will come as the enemy of Christians, Jews, 
and Mohammedans. His reign will last only forty days and will be the most terrifying 
that believers have ever experienced. But then JEsus is coming to establish his 
kingdom of peace for the duration of 40 years! | am literally bombarded with 
questions like, .when will JEsus come? What does the Bible teach about it? Have 
you no idea, no notion, no hint, no sensation, no presumption that he is near?’ " 
Anyone who has looked around at the latest chiliastic literature will readily recognize 
in the ravings of the "pious Mohammedan" the series of thoughts of a Dean Gray, 
Blackstone, and Gabelein, clipped in the sense of Islam. G. 
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The Schmalkaldic Articles and the Treatise of Melanchthon. 


From the very beginning, the Lutherans had asked for a general council to 
settle the religious dispute between them and the popes. And as the years went by, 
this demand became more frequent and louder. It was also solemnly renewed in the 
preface to the Augsburg Confession. The emperor had repeatedly promised a 
council. At Augsburg again he held out the prospect of its convocation within a year 
at the latest. But the Curia, which did not recognize the agreements of the Diet of 
Augsburg, had known how to delay him. At the renewed insistence of the Emperor, 
however, who, in the interest of his far-sighted world policy, was concerned with the 
elimination of the religious controversy, Pope Paul III was finally induced by a bull of 
June 4, 1536, to invite a council to Mantua, Italy, on May 8, 1537.) Of special 
principles according to which it should be constituted or negotiate he said nothing: 
of course only those of the previous councils were to apply to it. The end he 
designated was the peace of the Church by the extirpation of all heresy. In the Bull 
on the Reforms of the Roman Court, which the Pope caused to follow on the 23d of 
September, he expressly designated as the purpose of the Council "the wholesale 
extirpation of the poisonous, pestilential Lutheran heresy." (St. L. XVI, 1914.) For 
the Protestants, therefore, there remained only 


1) The emperor went to Bologna in 1532, where he negotiated much with Clement VII 
about the council, as is shown by the emperor's letter of invitation of January 8, 1533, as well as 
that of the pope of January 10, 1533. Clement even sent Hugo Rangon, Bishop of Ross, to 
Germany in 1533, proposing Placentia or Bologna or Mantua for the holding of the Council, with 
an express advertisement to the Elector of Saxony. But this pope was never in earnest about 
actually holding the council. Paul III stood inwardly just as his predecessor had done, but in the 
end was unable to resist the persistent urging of the Emperor. 
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the question whether they dare to stand by such a council, or whether and how they 
might evade it. 

As far as Luther was concerned, he still wished for a truly Christian council to 
be convened; but since 1530 he no longer had anything in mind for one called by 
the Pope, even though he personally did not refuse to appear at such a council. In 
Luther's interview at Wittenberg on November 7, 1535, with the papal legate Peter 
Paul Vergerius (born 1497; accused of Lutheranism in 1546; deposed from his 
episcopate in 1549; active in speaking and writing for Protestantism since 1550; 
employed by Duke Christoph “>n Wirttemberg since 1553; died 1564), the council 
was also discussed. Kdstlin reports: "Luther later says that he told the legate: 'Even 
if you hold a council, you do not deal in it with salvific doctrine, beatific faith, etc., 
but with useless things, dietary laws, the length of priests’ skirts, monastic exercises, 
etc.* During this speech the latter, holding his head in his hand, turned away from 
him to a companion who was with him, saying: 'He hits the main point.’ According 
to his own report, Vergerius found Luther's further statement quite unbearable: We 
do not need a council for ourselves and ours, for we already have firm evangelical 
doctrine and order; Christianity needs it so that that part of it which is still caught in 
error may become acquainted with error and truth’. This was an outrageous 
arrogance to him. Should, he asked, the Christian men gathered from all over the 
world, upon whom the Holy Spirit had undoubtedly descended, have only to decide 
what Luther approved? Then the latter boldly and angrily interrupted him, saying, 
"Yes, | will come to the council, and | will lose my head if | do not defend my doctrine 
against all the world. "* To this he exclaimed, "This wrath of my mouth is not my 
wrath, but God's wrath? But Vergerius was glad to hear that Luther was willing to 
come to the council; for he thought, as he wrote to Rome, that even a certain 
prospect of a council would break the courage of the heretics, and believed at the 
same time to hear in Luther's consent the resolution of his master, the Elector. 
Luther also declared that he did not care what the place of the council might be, 
Mantua, Verona, or any other. Vergerius continued: 'Do you want to come to 
Bologna?’ Luther: "To whom does Bologna belong?" Vergerius: "To the Pope. 
Luther: 'Good God, has the Pope also seized this city? Well, | will come to you there.' 
Vergerius: 'The Pope will not refuse to come to you in Wittenberg.’ Luther: 'Well, let 
him come; we expect him gladly. Vergerius: 'Do you expect him to come with an 
army or without arms?* Luther: 'At will; however he may come, we expect him and 
want to receive him. Luther and Bugenhagen 
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remained with Vergerius until he set out with his retinue for the onward journey. 
When he was already on horseback, he spoke to Luther: 'See that you are prepared 
for the Council? Luther replied: 'Yes, Lord, with this my neck and head" (Martin 
Luther Il, 382 f.). 

In 1537, in the preface to the Schmalkaldic Articles, Luther spoke of how he 
stood: "And coming back to the matter at hand, | would truly like to see a truly 
Christian council, so that many things and people would be helped. Not that we need 
it; for our churches are now, by God's grace, so enlightened and equipped with the 
pure Word and the right use of the sacraments, with the knowledge of all kinds of 
professions and right works, that we do not ask for a council on our part, and in such 
matters know neither to hope nor to wait for anything better from the council; But in 
the dioceses everywhere we see many parishes empty and desolate, so that one's 
heart may break, and yet neither bishops nor tumblers ask how the poor people live 
or die, for whom Christ died, and shall not hear him speak to them as the right 
shepherd to his sheep, that | am afraid and afraid he would one day let an angelic 
council go over Germany, which would ruin us all like Sodom and Gomorrah, 
because we mock him so unjustly with the council." (§ 10.) 

But Luther expected nothing from a papal council but condemnation of the 
truth and its confessors. And the pope would never allow a truly free Christian council 
(Luther was certain of that). He had seen through him and knew "that the Pope would 
rather see all Christendom lost and all souls damned, before he would reform himself 
or his own a little and set a measure to his tyranny". (Preface, § 3.) "For conscientia 
is nothing with them, but money, honor, and violence is." (Ill, 1, § 1.) Luther concludes 
the second part of his Articles with the words, "By these four Articles they will have 
enough to condemn in the Council; for they cannot nor will they leave the least limb 
of the Article to one of us. Of this we must be sure, and trust in the hope that Christ 
our Lord has attacked his adversary, and will press on, both with his spirit and future. 
Amen. For in the council we shall not stand before the emperor or the temporal 
authorities, as at Augsburg (who issued a gracious proclamation and in kindness let 
the matters be heard), but before the pope and the devil himself, who does not intend 
to hear anything, but to condemn, murder, and force to idolatry. Therefore we must 
not kiss his feet here or say: You are my gracious Lord! but as in Zechariah the angel 
said to the devil: Punish yourself God, Satan!" (11,4, § 15f.) Luther's preface 
therefore ends in the lamentation, in the prayer: "Oh dear Lord JEsu Christe, hold 
your own council and deliver the 
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Thine by thy glorious future! It is lost with the pope and his (actum est de papa et 
pontificiis); they do not want thine. So help us poor and wretched, who sigh to thee 
and seek thee with earnestness, according to the grace which thou hast given us, 
through thy Holy Spirit, who liveth and reigneth with thee and the Father, evermore 
vowed! Amen." (§ 15.) 

From the beginning, the Elector John Frederick took a negative position 
toward the Council. The question that particularly moved him now was whether the 
Lutherans should at all receive and hear the papal legate who would deliver the 
invitation. On July 24, therefore, he himself appeared in Wittenberg and, through 
Brick, submitted four (five) "articles" to the theologians and jurists there for their 
consideration and written reply. (C.R. 3,119.) On August 1 Melanchthon wrote to 
Jonas: "The other day the prince was here, demanding an opinion from all the 
theologians and jurists. . . . It is said that a cardinal legate will come to Germany to 
announce the council. The prince therefore asks what is to be answered, and on 
what condition the synod is to be admitted." (C.R. 3,106 f.) In the articles submitted 
by Briick, the main questions were: Since one contests the Pope's authority to 
proclaim a council, and considers him a party to it, whether the papal legate should 
nevertheless be heard, especially if the Emperor would not send a message. If one 
hears the legate, whether one does not thereby already submit to the pope. Whether 
one should not protest against the fact that the pope alone had announced the 
council. How to act if the legate cites the Elector as a party and does not, like the 
other estates, voce ad consultandum. (C.R. 3, 119 f.) 

At the same time, the Elector wanted the Wittenberg scholars to take into 
consideration his own view, which he had firmly held from the beginning, when they 
were writing their answer. In the end, he sent the Wittenbergers his judgment on the 
Brickian articles as early as August 26. In it he expressed the conviction that the 
Council must be rejected outright, primarily because acceptance of the papal 
invitation implied an actual recognition of the Pope as "head of the Church and of 
the Council. Upon his arrival in the German nation, the legate must be told by all his 
religious relatives "that they would not consent to the Pope's arrogated power and 
sovereignty, since his arrogation was not from God but against God, and his kingdom 
was an abomination and tyranny. Thus he would not be held in any higher esteem 
than another common bishop. Moreover, he would be "the greatest enemy and 
repugnant of those who are related to religion. The pope had "used the council [out 
of] his own sacrilege and malice for his own advantage and gain". 
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They were not willing to hear the legate further because the pope understood their 
opinion well enough, but did not follow Scripture and justice, but continued 
straightway with his decrees. They were not willing to hear the legate any longer, 
because the pope had understood their opinion well enough, but did not care about 
Scripture and law and equity, but continued straightforwardly with his decrees "and 
thus wanted to be judge and lord. In print, they would make it known to the whole 
world that the pope was not entitled to call a council, and declare what he meant by 
such a council in terms of insolence and mischievousness, while at the same time 
offering themselves for a "free, common, Christian, and impartial council, to which 
they would also concede themselves according to divine Word and Scripture, and 
submit their doctrine. The Elector also emphasized that if the Council of Mantua were 
to be sent, he would thereby tacitly renounce the previous demand that it be a council 
in German lands. (C. R. 3, 99 ff.) The Elector evidently had no desire to get involved 
again in diplomatic dodges such as those attempted in Augsburg. And in spite of the 
theologians’ advice to the contrary, he also led his view to victory at Schmalkalden 
(to Melanchthon's great chagrin, wC. Rie from his complaint of March |, 1537 to 
Camerarius, C. R. 3, 293).2) 


2) Never was Luther's mood more strongly against the pope than at Schmalkalden, as is 
already evident from his article on the papacy. In the Pope he had recognized the Antichrist, and 
the thought of making a friendship alliance with the enemy of his Savior was unbearable to him. 
In his excruciating pain, therefore, he also declared, "I will die the enemy of all the enemies of 
my Lord Christ." As Luther sat in the chariot to leave Schmalkalden, he struck another cross with 
his hand "over" the bystanders and said, "May the Lord fill you with His blessing and with hatred 
against the Pope!" And seeing his death before his eyes, he had chosen for his epitaph, "Pestis 
eram vivus, moriens ero mors tua, Papa." And the same sentiment filled the princes, estates, 
and, with the possible exception of Melanchthon, the theologians at Schmalkalden. It was a sharp 
anti-papist wind that blew here. Késtlin writes: "In the meantime, the allies in Schmalkalden had 
not let it seem that they 'hated the Pope’: they rejected his letters, which the legate brought them, 
unopened. They resolutely refused to participate in the Council, in spite of the opinion of their 
theologians, the reasons for which Melanchthon again zealously advocated; For they could not, 
as they declared in a declaration addressed to all Christian potentates, submit to a council which, 
according to the papal proclamation, was intended for the extinction of the Lutheran heresy, and 
which would consist only of bishops who were sworn to the pope, would have the pope, who was 
himself a party in this matter, as its president, and would judge not freely according to God's 
word, but according to human and papal statutes. From their legal standpoint they could not do 
otherwise: Theologians, like Luther, for instance, could also have presented themselves to a 
council thus called, in order to bear bold, loud witness before the- 
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On August 6, the Wittenberg scholars met to discuss Briick's article and the 
Elector's concerns, and the opinion they decided on, written by Melanchthon, was 
that the papal invitation should not be rejected without further ado. It must first be 
heard whether the legate comes with an oitatio or vocatio, a preliminary demand or 
invitation. If the Lutherans were voiced ad consultandum like the other princes and 
not cited as a party, this would be a concession on the part of the pope. For in this 
way the pope consents "that our gracious lord's concern, like that of the other 
estates, should be heard in the council and be valid. In this way the pope also shows 
that he does not yet consider these princes to be heretics. If the legate were rejected, 
the Lutherans would be proceeded against as contra contumaces, and they would 
be condemned unheard, which, as is well known, is what they like best. They would 
also be suspected by the emperor as despisers of his majesty and of the council. 
The fact that the legate is heard does not mean that papal authority is recognized. 
"For the pope does not judge with this voice, nor does he summon anyone to his 
court, but to another judge, namely, to the council. For in this the pope is a 
commander of the other estates. Therefore, if one hears the legate, he is not subject 
to the pope or the pope's courts. . . . For although the pope has not by divine right 
this command to require the others, yet the other ancient councils have given him 
this command, as the Niceneum, which external church order we do not dispute. 
And although in former times several emperors proclaimed councils when the 
empire was in one hand, yet now and then it would be in vain for the emperor to 
proclaim a council, for foreign nations would not respect such a proclamation. And 
although it is now forma juris that the pope has the authority to declare councils, he 
is not thereby made a judge in causis fidei, just as popes themselves have often 
been deposed by councils. Pope John also proclaimed the council at Kostnitz, and 
yet was deposed thereby." "It behooves us," the report continues, "not to advise you 
to criticize the council, nor do we think it good, for we have always invoked a council. 
Now what suspicion would this bring on the Imperial Majesty and all nations, if we 
recited the Council badly in the beginning, before one had acted de modo 
procedendi?" Even if the Lutherans were cited, it would be necessary to wait and 
see what the citation would be, "whether we would be cited," that we would show 
cause for our doctrine, or to hear that we would be declared and condemned as 
public heretics." 


But princely representatives of the law and patrons of the Church must not even appear to 
recognize its legality." (Il, 402.) 
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In the latter case, one could reject it. In the former case, however, the citatio should 
be accepted, but with the protestation "that one has appealed to a free Christian 
council" and recognizes it and not the pope as judge. "And if one holds the council 
to be the supreme judiciary and court of the church, as one ought to hold it, caeteris 
paribus, that is, if things otherwise go right, one cannot despise the command of this 
person, be it whoever he may, who is commanded to write out councils. But if 
afterward the process be not rightly kept, then may one justly complain of it." "The 
writ belongs to the pope, but the judicium and court belong to the council... . . For 
all canonists hold that in matters of faith the council is above the pope, and that the 
council's judgment should be preferred to the pope's opinion, if it be conflicting. For 
there must be a summum judicium Ecclesiae, that is, the council." For the sake of 
the place, however, one should not refuse to appear. (C. R. 3, 119 ff.) 

The theologians stuck to this judgment, that the Protestants should not be 
accused of having prevented the council by rejecting the legate. In the objection 
written by Luther at Schmalkalden in February 1537, it says: "There is no doubt in 
my mind that the pope or his own are afraid and want to see the council prevented, 
but that they could boast with glorification that they had not been lacking, because 
they had announced it, sent messengers, and summoned the estates, as they would 
have done. Therefore they have presented us with a devil's head, so that we should 
be frightened and flee back, namely, that they have announced such a council, in 
which they report nothing of church matters, nothing of interrogation, nothing of other 
matters, etc., but only the extirpation or eradication of the poisonous Lutheran 
heresy, as they interpret themselves in the Bulla De reformatione curiae [of 
September 23, 1536; St. L. XVI, 1913 fZ]. Hereby we have not only already our 
judgment, which is to pass over us in the Council, but the appellative with 
interrogation, answer, and action of all things is added, also all pious, honorable 
people, whom one might want to choose as mediators, are struck away; but the 
accursed knaves of the devil will do their bidding, not only to condemn (for they are 
sure of this from the previous bull issued against us), but also to order execution and 
extermination, if we have not yet been interrogated (as all rights demand), even they, 
the cardinals, have never read our Scriptures, nor known the doctrine, because our 
books are everywhere forbidden, but have heard only the false writers and liars, and 
have not heard us, though in German lands both bishops and princes know, even of 
their part, that [they are] lying books and knaves, to whom the pope, Welsh country, 
and other nations, have given their consent. 
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believe. . . . Therefore they would gladly deter us, that we should refuse; so they 
would be sure, and say that we had hindered it. And so the displeasure would not 
remain over us alone, and we would have to hear that by our refusal we would have 
helped all such abominations of the pope, which otherwise might have been 
corrected." For these and similar reasons Luther then declares, though he knew that 
"it would come to a scuffle at last," that he would not fear the "lousy despised council," 
and would not give the legate a negative answer, but neither would he "entangle 
himself," and therefore not hasten in the matter. (St. L. XVI, 1997.) Even after the 
decision of the princes at Schmalkalden to reject the council, Luther still thought that 
it had been a false wisdom to reject it in this way; no excuse should have been left to 
the pope; now the council, if it came about, would be held without the Protestants. 

The opinion of the Wittenbergers of August 6, however, did not satisfy the 
Elector. Through Brick, he told the theologians who had gathered in Luther's house 
on August 30 that they had been guided by the jurists. Nor had the report been made 
with the diligence that the great work required. They had not considered all the 
dangers involved in accepting the invitation to the Council. If one were invited in the 
same way as the other estates, then the same guile that was attempted at Augsburg 
was to be feared, namely, to divide the Lutherans and to bring their princes into 
opposition to their preachers. It would also be taken for granted that the Lutherans 
would in all respects submit to the judgment of the majority. And if they refused, what 
then? "Then one would be led so far into the net on this part that one would not be 
able to object to anything respectable in the eyes of the world; for to appeal further 
from such decrees of one council to another council would be interpreted by the 
whole world of this part [the Lutherans] as a loud wantonness. The papal invitation, 
therefore, could in any case only be accepted by the Lutherans with a public protest, 
from which the pope and every one could take it in advance, before the council met, 
that the Lutherans would not allow themselves to be led into the net of a papal 
council, and how the council must be constituted, into which they wished to consent." 
(C. R. 3,147.) 

This protestation, presented by the Elector and translated into Latin by 
Melanchthon, states: "By [possibly] accepting [the invitation to the council], they [the 
Lutherans] do not give their consent to any other council than a general, free, pious, 
Christian and not partisan one, not even to a subjugated one bound to papal 
prejudices (as promised by Pope Clement VII), but to such a synod in which one 
strives to make the church a pious and Christian one. 
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To bring unanimity, by having religious disputes investigated and decided by chosen 
pious, learned, impartial, and unsuspicious men, from the word of God, not from 
custom and human traditions, or from the decisions of former synods, which dispute 
with the word of God." (C. R. 3, 152. 157.) 

Among the other questions which occupied the Elector's attention were chiefly 
those relating to the counter-defence, the counter-council, and the enactment of 
articles which all were unanimous in advocating, and on which they all wished to insist 
to the utmost. On August 20, Brick brought up these points. About the last two the 
Elector himself circulated a "memorial note" with reference to the Council, which he 
personally presented to the theologians at Wittenberg on December 1, 1536. In this 
document it says: One is not obliged to attend the council, nor would it be advisable. 
The opponents were not to be believed or trusted at all. Nothing could be expected 
but cunning, deceit, harm, ruin. At the Council the Lutheran doctrine would be 
condemned and its confessors would be put under ban and put under guard. 
Certainly, the Lutheran cause was in God's hands. And as in the past, so God would 
also protect it in the future. But for that reason the Lutherans must not miss anything. 
Luther should therefore draw up the articles from which he did not intend to depart. 
And if these were signed first by the Wittenbergers, then at the planned meeting (in 
Schmalkalden) by all Protestant preachers, then the question could be raised whether 
the Lutherans should not organize a counter-council, "a common, free, Christian 
council," perhaps in Augsburg. This council was to be written out, for example, "by 
Doctor Martinum together with his subsidiary bishops and ecclesiastics, as the 
pastors. But one could also consider whether this should not be done by the princes 
and estates. But then one must also see to it that the emperor is properly informed, 
and in this connection "all displeasure must be heaped on the pope and his followers, 
as the enemy and the repugnant of our part, who would also like to be our judges. (3, 
141.) 

How thoroughly and seriously the Elector concerned himself with the idea of 
a counter-council is shown by the details which the "commemorative note" deals with 
concerning this council. Among these, the Elector particularly emphasizes: At this 
free common council the Lutherans wanted to "indicate their doctrine and faith with 
divine Holy Scripture." Everyone, whether priest or layman, was to be heard if he 
wanted to present something from Holy Scripture in support of this doctrine. 
Everyone, even the worst enemy, is to be given a free, safe, Christian, and harmless 
escort to travel as he pleases from time to time. Let the following be brought forward 
and acted upon 
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At such a council only what is founded in Scripture. Human statutes, orders, and 
writings should not be heard at all in matters concerning faith and conscience, or 
admitted as testimony against God's Word. "Whosoever also shall bring forward 
such things, let him not be heard, but let him be bound to silence, or to the same." 
The Lutherans wanted to submit to such a council: "Whether also in such a holy and 
Christian council it would be found that our doctrine is contrary to the divine word 
and against it, that we want to have our Christian doctrine subjected to the judgment 
of the same Christian council." (C. R. 3,141 f.) 

The theologians responded to the Elector's "Memorandum" in an opinion of 
December 6, 1536, in which they recommended the protestation, justified the 
resistance, but disapproved of the counter-council. Concerning the first point, they 
advised sending a letter to the emperor and all potentates (and also publishing it), in 
which the Lutherans "ask that it be remembered that a proper trial be held at the 
council, which may serve Christianity for proper Christian unity. Concerning the 
counter-council, they advise "not to hurry in any way. For to make a counter-council 
has a great and terrible appearance of causing a schism. For a counter-council has 
a great and terrible appearance of causing a schism, and of being set against the 
whole world, no less than if one were soon to go into the field. Therefore not to 
undertake such great, seeming opposition, until one intends to do something publicly 
with the deed". The Wittenbergers then judge that princes have the right and duty to 
protect and defend their subjects against notoria injuria (e.g., if one wants to force 
Roman idolatry on them or tear up the marriages of their preachers), and this also 
against the emperor, even after the council has condemned the Lutherans as 
heretics. Luther signed this opinion with the words, "I, Martinus Luther, will also do 
this with prayer, also (where it should be) with my fist." (C. R.3,126 ff.) 

As far as the desired articles are concerned, Luther received the order to write 
them already on August 20, 1536. On September 3, Briick reported to the Elector: 
"So | have D. Martina the letter of credence, so delivered to me by E. Kf, G., and 
thereupon talked with him on E. Kf. G.'s order; he has offered himself all obedience. 
Methinks he is also already in good work to open his heart to E. Kf. G. for the sake 
of religion, as for his will." (C. R. 3, 147.) Thus, at any rate, Luther, who at that time 
was in thoughts of death, expressed himself: his articles are to be his testament. In 
the preface to them he again touched on this thought: he had wanted to put his 
articles into print, "whether | should die before, because a council would (as | fully 
expect and hope), because the light-averse and day-shy rogues 
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are taking such piteous pains to delay and prevent the Council, so that those who 
live and remain after me will have my testimony and confession to turn back on the 
confession that | let go out before [confession of 1528], on which | have remained 
until now and will remain with God's grace". (§ 3.) 

The Elector himself lets himself be heard about the articles to be written by 
Luther in the already mentioned "commemorative note" of December 1st. December 
thus: "Because, first of all, it is to be assumed that everything that may be put forward 
by our part in such a [papal] council as is scheduled, be it as well conceived and 
founded in holy divine Scripture as it may, that it nevertheless has no standing with 
the opposing part, as the wretched, deluded, mad people, but would have no 
standing at all, as the wretched, deluded, mad people, but would all be Lutheran, 
seducing heresy, and their opinion, which they might all ready conclusively and 
unanimously recognize, also thereupon against our part their presumed attention and 
banishment would immediately follow : Nevertheless, it is highly necessary that 
Doctor Martinus establish his reason and opinion with divine Scripture, on which he 
intends to rest and remain in all the articles that he has taught, preached and written 
up to now, at a council, even in his last farewell from this world before God's almighty 
judgment, and not to deviate from it without violation of divine majesty, whether it 
concerns body and goods, peace or discord. In which articles, however, for the sake 
of Christian love (yet apart from violation of God and His Word), which would not be 
necessary, something could and might be yielded (although there will undoubtedly 
be few of them), so that they would also be indicated differently by the said Doctor 
Martino. And since Doctor Martinus had finished such work, which was to be the 
longest in between and Conversionis Pauli [25. And since Doctor Martinus is 
finished with such a work, which should be done at the longest time between then 
and Conversionis Pauli [January 25] (which the doctor could do with ichte 
[somehow]), he should then hold it up to the other theologians at Wittenberg, as well 
as to some preceding [outstanding] preachers, whom he should require, and listen 
to them, and also remind and admonish them to the highest, whether they agree with 
him on the articles he has set forth or not, and thereupon their minds and opinions 
would be completely heard for the sake of their souls' salvation, but not in 
appearance, for the sake of peace and discord, or else that they do not like to rebel 
against the doctor, and thus for these reasons do not open their hearts completely, 
and yet consequently at another time want to teach, preach, write, give another, also 
advise the people against touched articles another, as then in some cases by some 
of them happened before." Once an agreement had been reached, the articles were 
to be signed by all and written in Latin and German. At the planned meeting [in 
Schmalkalden] these articles should then be presented to all religious relatives for 
consultation. Immediately at the 
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The invitation was therefore to be noted, "that each one would bring two or three 
theologians with him, so that there, especially in the case of such articles, a 
unanimous comparison would take place, and no delay [Aufzug] would be sought 
and allowed to be advanced". (C. R. 3,139 ff.) The plan of the Elector, then, was 
that Luther should draw up articles which would be accepted by all, first in 
Wittenberg and then in Schmalkalden, voluntarily and for no other reason than their 
own innermost convictions. The situation had changed since 1530, and the Elector 
wanted a clearer discussion of the points of controversy, especially about the 
papacy. That is why he did not choose Melanchthon, but Luther to write the articles. 
The truth should be expressed without any other consideration. It seems that the 
Elector had also imposed silence on Luther with respect to the articles he had been 
commissioned to write until they were written and approved in Wittenberg. This at 
least is indicated by Luther's words of December 15, 1536, to Spalatin: "Sed haec 
[his journey to Wittenberg to discuss the Articles] secreta teneas quantum potes, et 
finge alias causas abeundi" (St. L. XXI b, 2135.). 

On December 11, the Elector again recalled the articles and desired that 
Amsdorf and Joh. Agricola and other foreign theologians be summoned to 
Wittenberg at his expense to discuss them. "Soon after this Luther must have written 
the desired articles, and his transcript, which is still preserved to us in the Heidelberg 
library, still lets us see by the changes and improvements he made several times 
how he worked on them. At the end of the year he submitted his draft to his 
colleagues Jonas, Bugenhagen, Cruciger, and Melanchthon, who were joined from 
abroad by Spalatin, Amsdorf, and Agricola. After thorough deliberation, they were 
universally adopted with few changes, e. g., in the question of the invocation of the 
saints, about which Luther had originally said nothing." (Kolde, 44.) At the conclusion 
of his articles Luther says: "These are the articles on which | must and will stand 
until my death, whether God wills it, and know neither to change nor yield anything 
in them; but if any one wants to yield anything, let him do so on his conscience." (Ill, 
15, § 3.) The Elector had also spoken of points in which a concession might be 
possible. As such, Spalatin also mentioned during the discussion: the question 
whether the Protestants, if the Pope granted them the lay chalice, should therefore 
cease to preach against the continued use of the one form among the Papists, and 
how it should be held with ordination and the adiaphoris. In his Articles Luther did 
not enter into this, chiefly because it was certain to him that the Council would 
condemn even the essential Articles. (But see also Melanchthon's letter of August 
4, 1530, to Campeggi. C. R. 2, 246.) Spalatin reports: all the articles had been read, 
and one after the other 
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had been made, considered, and treated. A Latin translation, however, which the 
Elector had desired, was not made. Spalatin took a copy, and this (now in the 
archives at Weimar) was then signed by all the theologians present, but by 
Melanchthon with the limitation that one could "jure humano" leave the pope his 
superiority, "if he wanted to allow the gospel". In any case, Melanchthon, who 
otherwise would have dissimulated here, was induced to do so by the elector's 
solemn demand that no one should conceal his possible dissent, only to come out 
with it later. (C. R. 3,140.) 

With these first (eight) signatures, Luther sent his articles through Spalatin to 
the Elector on January 3, 1537. In Luther's accompanying letter of the same date it 
says: He had asked Amsdorf, Eisleben and Spalatin to come to Wittenberg on 
December 28 or in the following days. "To these | have submitted the articles which 
| myself have written (according to E. K. F. G.'s order) and have discussed them with 
them for several days because of my weakness, which fell through (when | was eight, 
through Satan), otherwise | would have hoped not to discuss them for more than one 
day. And as the same, confirmed by you with your signed hand, | hereby send to our 
dear confrere and good friend, M. Georgen Spalatinum, to be delivered to E. K. F. 
G., as you all commanded me and asked me to do. In addition, | humbly ask you on 
behalf of all of us, because some people suspect us and say that we priests (as they 
call it) want to put you princes and lords with lands and people in danger with our 
stubborn behavior, etc., Your Royal Highness would graciously rebuke us; for where 
it should be annually to others of lesser rank, let alone to your Royal Highness 
himself, together with other lords, lands and people, we would much rather take it 
upon ourselves alone. Therefore Your Royal Highness will well know how far and 
wide you want to accept such articles; for we do not want to burden anyone else with 
this, but ourselves alone, leaving everyone free who still wants to burden himself 
with it or not." (St. L. XXId, 2142.) 

In his reply of January 7, 1537, the Elector expressed his gratitude to Luther 
for having made the Articles "so Christian, pure, and loud," and rejoiced in the 
unanimity of his theologians. At the same time the Elector instructed the Chancellor 
Brick to see to it that Luther's articles were signed by the most respected pastors of 
the country, "so that if God the Almighty demanded Doctor Martinum of this world, 
which is in his divine will, the same pastors and preachers who signed would have 
to leave it at the articles and not make anything special or peculiar according to their 
opinion and discretion. (Kolde, 45.) In the letter of thanks from the Elector to Luther 
it says: "We... say to God the All-. 
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We thank the mighty and our Lord Christ that he has given you health and strength 
to produce such articles in such a Christian, pure, and honest way, and that he has 
given you grace to compare yourselves with the rest of them in a unanimous, 
Christian, brotherly, and friendly manner. . . . We also find from this that you have 
not changed your mind in any way, but that you are steadfastly founded on the 
Christian articles which you have always taught, preached, and written, and which 
are built on the foundation of our Lord Christ, whom the gates of hell are not able to 
overthrow, and which will remain good even before the pope, the council, and his 
followers. May Almighty God, through our Lord Christ, grant us all his grace, that we 
may continue in it with a steadfast, true faith, and not let any human fear or good will 
turn us away from it!" Nor do we know how to take any further counsel about them 
after we have read them through a second time, but accept them as divine, Christian, 
and right, and want to confess them freely and publicly before a council and before 
the whole world, even for what it is worth, and want to ask God to give grace to our 
brother and us, and also to our descendants, so that we may persevere and remain 
in them without wavering. (XXIb, 2143.) 

Concerning Melanchthon's signature, however, the Elector declared in the 
same letter: For the sake of the Pope, we have no hesitation in opposing him most 
vehemently. For if, out of good opinion and for the sake of peace, as M. Philippus 
claims, we let him remain a lord who [would have] to command us and our bishops, 
pastors, and preachers, we would put ourselves on the road and in trouble, because 
he would not rest and his descendants would not be able to completely destroy and 
ruin us and all of our descendants, which we do not need at all, because God's Word 
frees and redeems us from this. If, with our wisdom, and since we have once been 
freed from his Babylonian prison by God, and have again put ourselves in such 
danger, thus tempting God, God should also impose it upon us, which otherwise 
without all doubt will remain good." (2145.) Thus even the Elector did not consider 
Melanchthon's deviation to be heresy, but not unobjectionable either. At the 
beginning of the Reformation Luther had expressed similar thoughts, but he had now 
long since seen through the Papacy, and had long since returned from the same. In 
the Schmalkaldic Articles he wants to know nothing more of the pope, nor of any 
superiority of the same from human right. And this primarily for two reasons. First, 
because the pope could not possibly agree to a superiority jure humano, "for he 
would have to reverse and destroy his whole regiment and estate with all its rights 
and books. Summa: he can 
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do not do". Then because such superiority would only harm the church. (Il, 4, 7 f.) 
"Nevertheless," Luther writes, "Christianity would not be helped by this, and would 
become much more of a group than before; for since one would not have to be 
subject to such a head by God's command, but by human good will, it would be 
despised very easily and soon, and in the end it would not retain any members, nor 
would it always have to be in Rome or some other place, but where and in which 
church God would have given such a man who would be capable of it; oh, that would 
become a vast, desolate being!" 

Melanchthon, on the other hand, still stood as in 1530 at Augsburg, from 
whence he had written on August 31, e.g., to Camerarius: "Utinam, utinam possim 
non quidem dominationem confirmare, sed administrationem restituere 
Episcoporum. Video enim, qualem simus habituri Ecclesiam, dissoluta moAtteia 
ecclesiastica. Video postea multo intolerabiliorem futuram tyrannidem [of 
princes], quam antea unquam fuit." (C. R. 2, 334.) With his view, however, he found 
so little favor among the princes and theologians at Schmalkalden, that he dropped 
it in his treatise on the primacy of the pope, and there moved entirely in the lines of 
Luther. Of his defeat in the negotiations of the theologians at Schmalkalden on the 
question in which articles one could give way in the interest of peace, Melanchthon 
himself reports from March 1, 1537: the unlearned and more vehement would not 
have wanted to know anything about concessions, because then one would accuse 
the Lutherans of inconsistency, and the emperor would always demand more. (C. R. 
3, 292.) Melanchthon was not yet completely cured of his plan. In the Jena edition of 
Luther's works, it says of the words: "if the Pope would allow the Gospel": . . . "if the 
pope with his wolves, the bishops, curses, blasphemes, banishes the holy gospel 
more horribly than ever before, and rages and rages against the church of Christ and 
us poor Christians most horribly, like a real werewolf, yes, like the wretched devil 
himself, both with fire and sword, and as he always can and is able." (6, 557b.) In his 
Isagoge Carpzov remarks: "Subscriptionem hanc non esse partem libri Concordiae 
[it does not contain the doctrine which the Book of Concord advocatesnec a Luthero 
fuisse approbatum, quin potius a Philippo ipso postea improbatum." (Ad. Art. Sm. 
II, 4, p. 823. 894 f.)3) 

3) To the words of Melanchthon in the signature: "si pontifex evan- gelium admitteret" 
Osiander wrote: "id est, si diabolus fieret apostolus". The words quoted above from the Jena 
edition of Luther are already found in the edition of the Schmalkaldic Articles organized by Stolz 
and Aurifaber in 1553, where the passage begins with the exclamation, "O, quantum mutatus ab 
illo!" (Kéllner, Symb., 448. 457.) - Among the apologists of Melanchthon is the uniate Kdllner, 
who in his Symbolik asserts that Melanchthon 
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It was a large, brilliant assembly, especially of theologians, which met in 
Schmalkalden in February 1537. And the Elector's intention was, as already 
mentioned, to raise Luther's articles to the status of a general, officially recognized 
confession of the Lutherans. In his letter of January 7, he invited Luther to this 
convention with the words: "And we hope that our God will grant you grace, strength, 
and health, that you may make the journey with us toward Schmalkalden, and that 
you will help us to do the things [concerning the Pope] and other things properly, and 
bring them to a good end." Immediately on February 10, at the first consultation, 
Brick suggested that the theologians should discuss doctrine so that they would 
know, in the event of a visit to the Council, what they intended to do and whether 
something should be conceded, or, as Brick put it, "whether something good (a 
discussion about the papacy) should be done, whether something should also be 
conceded. Of course, Briick was thinking of Luther's articles, although it cannot be 
proved that he made direct and explicit mention of them. From the beginning, Brick 
may have felt that he would hardly succeed in his Elector's plan; for Luther, who, by 
his articles, was on both sides, the Reformed as well as the Papist, was opposed to 
the "false brethren who want to be of our part" (Art. Sm., Praef., (Art. Sm., Praef., § 
4), as well as the open enemies, wanted to clear the way for the full truth, had 
especially tightened the article on the Lord's Supper, compared to the statements in 
the Concordia of 1536, in such a way that the agreement of Philip of Hesse and the 
present South German envoys and theologians (Bucer, Blaurer, Wolfart and others) 
could not be counted on. Although Luther, as his letter of December 1, 1537, to the 
followers of Zwingli shows (XVII, 2143), did not want to disturb the work of unification 
initiated by the Wittenberg Concordia without necessity, he was at the same time 
anxious to prevent a union based on misunderstandings and self-deception; the 
tightening of the Article of the Lord's Supper was intended to serve this very purpose. 
In addition, Luther was unable to attend the meetings because of his severe stone 
disease and thus could not exert his influence. 

Melanchthon, who had returned from the decided position he had taken 
towards the Zwinglians at Augsburg in 1530, but not from his plans of mediation with 
reference to the Romans, interpreted the situation at Schmalkalden. From 


had in his signature "judged better and more correctly than all Lutheran theologians with and 
after him". He had only wanted to secure the church's independence from the state. Also, his 
words had always been misunderstood, for Melanchthon had not thought of a rule of the Pope in 
the Lutheran Church. (448 f.) 
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From the beginning he worked against the official acceptance of Luther's articles. He 
desired more latitude, against the Romans as well as against the Swiss, than the 
exclusive articles of Luther gave him. For the first his signature is evidence enough. 
And as to Luther's article on the Lord's Supper, which was unacceptable to the 
Strasburgers and others, Melanchthon does not seem to have expressed any 
misgivings at the negotiations in Wittenberg. For his own part, he might have been 
able to adopt Luther's version, and that more sincerely than Bucer himself did later 
at Schmalkalden. He wrote to Joachim of Anhalt on September 6, 1557: ""Respondi 
breviter, consensxim esse omnium de doctrina: amplecti nos omnes et retinere 
Confessionem cum Apologia et Confessione Lutheri scripta ante Mantuanam 
Synodum."" (C. R. 9,260.) 

Although Melanchthon accepted Luther's article on the Lord's Supper for 
himself, he saw in it a danger for the concordia with the South Germans and thus 
also for the Schmalkaldic League. Privately, he made his dissatisfaction known at 
Schmalkalden. In doing so, he hid behind Philip of Hesse, who still wanted to have 
the Zwinglians treated and recognized as weak brothers, as in 1530 at Augsburg. 
Kolde writes: "Melanchthon reported to the Landgrave on the same day (February 
10): That an article concerning the sacrament of the supper was somewhat 
vehemently put, that the bread was the body of the Lord, which Luther did not put so 
at first, but according to the contents of the Concord, that with the bread the body of 
the Lord was given; and this was caused by Pomeranus; for he was a vehement man 
and a coarse Pomeranian. Otherwise he would not know of any lack or complaint in 
all the articles... .. He also said', so the Landgrave reports as a statement of 
Melanchthon to Jakob Sturm of Strasbourg, ‘that Luther did not want to hear of any 
slackening or turning away, but said: This | have put; if the princes and estates want 
to slacken something, that would stand with them*, etc. The estates, therefore, 
Melanchthon advised, 'would like to say on all accounts that they had accepted the 
Confession and the Concordia, so they would like to stand by them,' and at the same 
time he promised to demand at the forthcoming consultation of the theologians ‘that 
the article of the Sacrament be placed in the same way as the Concordia. And the 
assertion that Bugenhagen influenced Luther's version of the Article of the Lord's 
Supper will be correct; at least it can be established that Luther really did change the 
Article of the Lord's Supper. A glance at the original manuscript shows that at first he 
wrote uniformly with the Concordia, "that under the bread and wine is the true body 
and blood of Christ," but then substituted "that bread and wine are in the Lord's 
Supper: "that the bread and wine in the Lord's Supper be the true body and blood of 
Christ." (48.) Of his expositions of Luther's articles concerning the Pope, 
Melanchthon diplomatically let the Landgrave know nothing. 
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because he knew that he would not find a hearing with him on this point. 

Since Luther's article on the Lord's Supper was unacceptable to the 
Oberlanders, the Landgrave easily won over the representatives of Augsburg and 
Ulm to Melanchthon's proposal through Jakob Sturm. As early as February 11, the 
cities resolved to reject the Saxon proposal "with the best of pleas." The reasons 
they gave were because it was not necessary at present to act on the proposal, since 
the Council would not proceed so soon, since there was still no peace between the 
Emperor and the King of France; because they did not understand this to be the 
purpose of the call for scholars; because one had a confession, the Augsburg 
Confession, which had been handed over to the Emperor; because it was to be 
feared that negotiations as to whether something should be yielded might lead to 
dissension, this would not remain hidden even from the Popes; because the Elector, 
if he wished to place articles next to the Augustana, could hand these over to them 
in order to send them to their masters for inspection. (Kolde, 296.) 

The princes were also satisfied with this decision of the cities on the afternoon 
of February 11. They only declared that their opinion was not to give in to the papists, 
nor to question or dispute anything in the Confession or Concordia, "but only to 
overlook the Confession, not to change anything against its content and substance, 
also of the Concordia, only to emphasize the papacy, which was previously omitted 
at the Imperial Diet of the Imperial Majesty for subservient favor and for reasons. 
This, he said, was the purpose of the conversation to which the scholars had been 
summoned. And it was not superfluous. "They were all mortal, and it was necessary 
that the descendants should be founded on what their doctrine stood, lest others, 
coming in their place, should adopt something else; therefore the scholars should 
converse." In the report of the Strassburgers, therefore, it is further said, "To this the 
cities had no objection." (Kolde, Anal., 296 f.) According to this, then, Luther's articles 
came neither to discussion nor to acceptance at the assembly of princes and estates. 
Without naming them, the allied estates pronounced in their farewell at 
Schmalkalden: Our scholars are "unanimously agreed with each other on all points 
and articles, inasmuch as our Confession and Apologia, which we handed over at 
the Imperial Diet at Augsburg, holds, except that it contains an article, concerning 
the Pope's primacy at Rome, somewhat further and better placed than the same." 
(Kéllner, Symb., 468.) Késtlin remarks: "The princes, since they decided to reject the 
council altogether, found no occasion at all for a consultation on Luther's article." 
(11,403.) 

And what about the assembly of scholars? 
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The task given to them was first of all to go through the Augustana and Apology again 
carefully and to acknowledge them by their signature. Then, in a special treatise, they 
were to emphasize the papacy, which had been omitted from the Augustana. In the 
report of the envoys from Strasbourg it says: "It has also happened and the scholars 
have been ordered that they should again overlook the articles of the Confession and 
also somewhat strike out the papacy, which they have done and have again sent to 
the electors and princes their exposition of the same articles." (L. c., 298.) But as 
neither the Augustana nor the Apology had an article on the Papacy, the second 
demand of the princes could only be satisfied by a special treatise, the Tractatus de 
potestate et primatu papae, which was written by Melanchthon, and was already 
ready on the 17th of February, to be immediately delivered to the princes. 

When reviewing and discussing the Augustana and the Apology, the 
theologians, according to the assignment of the princes, should at the same time be 
anxious to further substantiate the teachings of the same. However, this did not 
happen because of a lack of time and books. On February 17, Osiander reported to 
the Nuremberg preachers: "We are healthy here, although we have arrived here on 
a difficult path and in stormy weather, and we live under a constantly troubled sky, to 
which inconveniences are added vexatious and difficult questions in entangled 
business. . . . The first business laid upon us by the princes was twofold: first, that we 
fortified the Confession and Apology with every kind of argument from Holy Scripture, 
the Fathers, Councils, and Decrees of the Popes; secondly, that we carefully 
explained about the Primacy all that (because it was odious) had been omitted in the 
Confession. Of these we have this day brought the latter so far to an end, that we 
intend at once to present a copy to the princes. The first, however, we shall defer to 
another time and place, because it requires a longer time as well as libraries, which 
we lack here." (C. R. 3, 267.) 

Talking through the confession also had the purpose of mutually assuring each 
other whether one really agreed on the doctrine. Thus there were negotiations about 
the doctrine of the Lord's Supper as well as about the question of what could be 
conceded to the Romans. According to a report by Melanchthon of March 1, the 
theologians were to discuss doctrine, not superficially, but precisely, so that all 
disagreement would be removed and there would be a concordant and executed 
doctrine in our churches. They should go through the denomination in order to find 
out whether anyone deviates in any article or disapproves of anything. At the same 
time, however, Melanchthon remarks that this purpose had not been achieved, since 
it had been requested, in particular, that no one should be criticized by any 
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to increase the disagreement and to endanger the Schmalkaldic League. (C. R. 3, 
292.) In a second letter of the same date Melanchthon explains: An actual negotiation 
about the doctrine had not come about, partly because Luther had not been able to 
take part in the meetings because of his illness, partly because the timidity of certain 
people [the landgrave and others] had prevented an exact disputation, so that discord 
would not arise. (C. R. 3,295.) Likewise a letter of March 3 to Jonas: The rumors of 
violent disputes among the theologians in Schmalkalden were false. For although 
there had been a common discussion to inquire whether those present agreed in 
doctrine, the matter had been treated very briefly and incidentally. (3, 298.) 

What Melanchthon says of the superficial treatment of doctrine is, as far as the 
Lord's Supper is concerned, hardly particularly exaggerated. He himself belonged to 
the timid ones of whom he reports, and from the beginning was anxious not only to 
keep Luther's article out of the negotiations, but also to put down all detailed 
discussions about the Lord's Supper. At Schmalkalden, therefore, they were content 
to agree to the Concordia, although they felt and thought they knew that some of the 
Oberlanders did not agree with the Lutherans in the matter. Of the present suspected 
theologians (Bucer, Maurer, Fagius, Wolfart, Fontanus, and Melander) only the first 
two took part in the negotiations. (C. R. 3,292.) Melanchthon reports from March 1 to 
Camerarius: "Bucer spoke of the mystery openly and clearly, affirming the presence 
of Christ; he satisfied all ours, even those who were harder. Blaurer, however, moved 
on to such generalia as that Christ was present. Afterwards he added some 
ambiguous phrases. Osiander pressed him somewhat sharply; but as we did not wish 
to excite a more violent controversy, | broke off the disputation. So we parted, that 
agreement was established among all the rest, but this one did not seem to resist. | 
know that this is weak, but no other action could be taken at that time, especially as 
Luther was absent, tormented by the most violent pains of the stone." (C. R. 3:292.) 

Veit Dietrich's report of May 16 to Férster agrees with this: At the first meeting 
of the committee of theologians to review the Augustana, they had finished the first 
nine articles. Blaurer, Wolfart, and several others of the doctrinal suspects (nobis 
suspecti de doctrina) were present. "But when on the following day the article on the 
Lord's Supper was to be discussed, the meeting was prevented, | do not know by 
whom. It is certain that the princes themselves also wished that they should meet 
again, because they feared that also the covenant, which had been 
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The pope was ordered, that if any difference of doctrine should arise, which must 
come, when the matter was more fully treated, he would be divided. After the 
disputation was thus prevented, in order that we might have something to do, the 
order was given that by the authority of the pope . . be written. But there was a 
murmur that Blaurer did not approve of the concordia made at Wittenberg, and it is 
certain that he asked for sayings of the fathers from Philip, which | now have, that he 
might be better instructed in the arguments. This was a reason for Pomeranus and 
Amsdorf to call the theologians together again, against Melanchthon's will. The 
subject of discussion was the Lord's Supper. Bucer, however, satisfied all. Blaurer, 
however, while speaking more darkly about the other, openly attacked this, that the 
ungodly do not receive the body of Christ." Wolfart had declared that he had been 
present at the concordia made at Wittenberg and had approved of it. It was 
unpleasant to him (Dietrich) when first Stephanus Agricola and then Wolfart rehashed 
old debates, vetera quaedam dicta. (C. R. 3, 370 f.) 

As far as Luther's articles are concerned, Veit Dietrich reports that they were 
privately circulated and read by all in Schmalkalden and were also to be read aloud 
in the assembly of theologians on February 18. (C. R. 3,371.) As a matter of fact, 
however, there was neither a public reading and actual discussion, nor an official 
adoption of them. In the report of the Strassburgers it is said, "It has also Doctor 
Martin Luther etliche sunder ]besondere] Articles, which he wanted to send in the 
Council for his person, of which we have also designated copies." So the 
Strasburgers could send a copy of these articles home. Further, Osiander reports of 
February 17: "Moreover, Luther has written articles at Wittenberg, short indeed, but 
splendid and sharp (illustres et argutos), in which all that of which we can yield 
nothing at the Council without great robbery of saints is summed up in German. 
Tomorrow we will read them publicly in our assembly, so that if anyone wishes to add 
anything, he may present it to all. | hope that the matter of the Lord's Supper will also 
be discussed by the Concordia. Bucer | consider to be sincere to ours, Blaurer not at 
all. For Philip speaks that he said he could not agree with us." (C. R. 3:268.) But as 
Luther fell ill on the 18th of February, there was no official public reading and 
discussion of his articles on that day, nor, as already stated, later. 

In Schmalkalden, however, Luther's articles were accepted, although not by 
the Oberlanders. When all other business was done, they were also presented for 
voluntary signature. Bugenhagen had called the theologians together for this 
purpose. His 
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The motion was that all who wished (qui velint) should now sign the articles that 
Luther had brought with him. Bucer then declared that he had no mandate to do so, 
but in order to blur the impression that this was being done because of a doctrinal 
difference, he added to his refusal that he knew of nothing in Luther's articles that 
could be censured. They had no mandate to sign, Blaurer from Constance, Melander 
from Hesse, Wolfart from Augsburg now declared. In order not to endanger the unity 
of the Schmalkaldic League, Bugenhagen, as his motion shows, did not urge them 
to sign. The other theologians stood in the same way. Veit Dietrich reported "The 
first was Bucer, who said that he had no command to sign. But he added that he 
knew nothing in these articles that could be censured, but that nevertheless his 
magistrate had cause why he did not sign the same. [The same was said afterwards 
by Blaurer, Dionysius Melander, and your Bonifacius [Wolfart of Augsburg]. It 
immediately occurred to me why Bucer, who after all taught rightly, would have been 
the first to refuse to sign, since it was certain that the others, Blaurer and, if you like, 
perhaps yours too, would not sign because they did not approve of the dogma of the 
Lord's Supper. Of this there would have been a manifest division in the doctrines, 
which the Elector, Ernst of LUneburg, and the Counts of Anhalt would by no means 
have tolerated among the allies. Now, however, since Bucer did not sign, it was not 
necessary to dispute about doctrine. Since we saw this, it also pleased me that 
Luther's articles were disregarded and that everyone simply signed the Augustana 
and the Concordia. This was then done without refusal." (C. R. 3, 371 f.) 

The refusal of the suspicious theologians (Bucer, Fagius, Wolfart, Blaurer, 
and Fontanus from Hesse) to sign only had the effect that all the present faithful 
Lutheran theologians put their names all the more enthusiastically under Luther's 
articles. And while the number of signatures to the Augustana and Apology, 
including the suspected theologians, amounts to 32, there are 44 names among 
Luther's articles, among which, of course, the abnormal signature of Melander from 
Hesse: "Subscribo confessioni, Apologise et Concordiae in re eucharistiae" is 
probably to be understood as a limitation to the article on the Lord's Supper. Even if 
the signature of the Schmalkaldic Articles was not official and by order of the princes, 
it still corresponds to the actual facts when the Epitome speaks of "the Articles at 
Schmalkalden in Anno 37 and signed by the most distinguished theologians at that 
time," and the Solida Declaratio of "the Articles at Schmalkalden in a large assembly 
of theologians (frequentissimo theologorum conventu) in Anno 1537. 
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(§ 4, resp. § 7.) All the real Lutherans assembled at Schmalkalden recognized in 
Luther's articles their own spontaneous confession to the Papists as well as to the 
enthusiasts. 

In contradiction with the historical statements made, however, is the further 
statement of the Solida Declaratio, that the Schmalkaldic Articles were to be 
delivered at the Council of Mantua "in the name of most noble and high-minded 
electors, princes, and estates," etc. (§ 7.) This judgment is evidently founded on the 
preface written by Luther in 1538, in which he says of his Articles, "They are also 
accepted by ours, and unanimously confessed and resolved that they should be 
publicly delivered up, and our faith confessed, explicitly." (§ 2.) Kolde and others 
think that Luther apparently wrote this out of ignorance of the real facts during his 
illness in Schmalkalden. So also Tschackert: Luther, he says, was not sufficiently 
oriented, and so indulged in the erroneous opinion that the princes and estates, like 
the theologians, had also signed his articles. (300. 302.) Now, although this solution 
of the difficulty sounds in itself quite incredible, yet a better one has not hitherto been 
able to advance. It must be assumed that Luther's error was not pointed out to him 
by anyone later on, so that he was deliberately left with his error. For Luther not only 
leaves his statement in subsequent editions of the Schmalkaldic Articles, but also 
repeats it elsewhere. Thus, for example, in an objection of 1541: "On the other hand, 
| leave it at the Articles, accepted at Schmalkalden; it will not be better, nor do | know 
how to proceed further." (St. L. XVII, 666.) In addition, the Elector was of the same 
opinion as Luther. In a letter of October 27, 1543, he wrote to Luther that he should 
publish in octavo, in Latin and German, the "Articles of Settlement" on which he and 
Melanchthon had united in 1537 at Schmalkalden with the other religiously related 
estates, scholars, and theologians, as a "little book of the Schmalkaldic Settlement 
which has taken place. (St. L. XXlb, 2913.) The Elector again spoke similarly on 
October 17, 1552, immediately after his imprisonment. (C. R. 7,1109.) And unlike 
Luther and the Elector, Spalatin evidently did not know. He believed that not only the 
theologians, but all the princes and estates, except Hesse, Wurttemberg, Strassburg, 
etc., had signed Luther's articles. (Kolde, 51.) 

As to the symbolic prestige of Luther's Articles, Hase remarks in the 
Prolegomena to his edition on the Symbolic Books: "Fidei formula a tali viro 
profecta talibusque nominibus omata maxima statim auctoritate floruit." To obtain 
a place among the confessional writings, Luther's articles required no more a special 
resolution of the princes and estates than did his 
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both catechisms. Their content and the name of the reformer were enough for this. 
Luther's articles were signed voluntarily; they themselves won their place of honor 
in the Lutheran Church. They expressed the only correct and consistent Lutheran 
position in the situation of that time in such a way that every faithful Lutheran had to 
say yes and amen to them. They provided the correct explanation of the Augsburg 
Confession for the significantly changed external historical context of the time. They 
added the explanation of the papacy, which had been sorely missed in the Augsburg 
Confession the longer the more. And also towards the Zwinglian and Bucerian (the 
Reformed and Uniate) side they met the contemporary, logical Lutheran word. They 
left no room for either disguised papists or masked Calvinists. In short, they 
expressed genuine Lutheranism in such a way that false spirits could not stand with 
them. It was this realization that elicited the joyful approval of all faithful Lutherans 
for Luther's Articles from the beginning. For them it was a recommendation of 
Luther's articles when Bucer, Blaurer, and others refused to sign them, which they 
had nevertheless put under the Augustana. They felt that in Luther's articles they 
had a truly contemporary touchstone of the full, truthful truth and, according to the 
papist as well as the Zwinglian side, the right ground and ground under their feet. 

And the longer, the more the reputation of Luther's articles increased. 
Especially during and after the Interim disputes and the subsequent crypto-Calvinist 
battles, the Lutherans became more and more convinced that not the Variata and 
the Interim, but the Schmalkaldic Articles offered the correct interpretation of the 
Augustana. At the Diet of Regensburg in 1541, the Elector sent word through his 
legates to Melanchthon to "stick to the Confession and Schmalkaldic advice in word 
and sense". And the legates answered that Philip would not give in to anything 
"contrary to the Confession and Schmalkaldic advice," since he had allowed himself 
to be heard, -that "he would rather die than give way to something contrary to his 
conscience, for otherwise he would have to be dead over it. (C. R. 4, 292.) The 
Hessian theologians, who had helped to push Luther's articles to the side at 
Schmalkalden, equated them with the Augustana in an opinion of 1544. 

And as far as the significance of the Schmalkaldic Articles to the Reformed is 
concerned, the Elector declared on October 17, 1552, shortly after his release from 
captivity: the Lutheran Church could have been spared the inner turmoil if one had 
stuck to Luther's Articles. In his imprisonment - says the Elector to the Wittenberg 
theologians - he had heard about the turmoil and the still continuing disputes. 
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which grieves us not a little. And for this reason we have often heartily wished that in 
the churches of our former and other countries (as it was held during the life of Doctor 
Martin Luther of blessed memory and our government, and also in Schmalkalden in 
the year 37 by all pastors and preachers who were responsible for the Augsburg 
Confession and who were then assembled in that place) no change would have been 
made or permitted out of human wisdom. For we have no doubt that if such had 
happened, the division and error that had occurred between the teachers of the 
denomination, together with the burdensome and harmful annoyances that resulted 
from it, would have remained with God's help. (C. R. 7,1109.) Even at Naumburg in 
1561, where Elector Frederick of the Palatinate and the crypto-Calvinists sought to 
undermine the prestige of the Schmalkaldic Articles, Duke John Frederick of Saxony 
actually triumphed when he declared his intention to insist on the original Augustana 
and its "actual declaration and guide," the Schmalkaldic Articles. 

everywhere, the faithful Lutherans included the Schmalkaldic Articles in the 
corpora doctrinae. The Convention of Coswig in 1557 called them "norma decidendi 
controversias". In 1560 the ministry of Lubeck and the senate of Hamburg declared 
their support for the Schmalkaldic Articles. Likewise in 1561 the Convention at 
Liineburg, in 1570 the theologians of Schleswig-Holstein, etc. The Solida Declaratio 
could rightly write of the Schmalkaldic Articles that they were included by it among 
the confessional writings of the Lutheran Church, because they "have always been 
held for the common unanimous understanding of our Church, as they were also 
signed by the most distinguished, highly enlightened theologians of the same time, 
and all Lutheran churches and schools had them inside. (De Reg., § 11.) 

Anno 1538 Luther put the Schmalkaldic Articles into print, and still in the same 
year this editio princeps was followed by two others 


4) Inthe 1553 edition of Luther's articles by Joh. Stolz and Joh. Aurifaber, they are referred 
to as "set on the day of Schmalkalden Anno 1537". A Wittenberg edition of 1575 then refers to 
them briefly as the "Schmalkaldic Articles." (Kolde, 50.) Carpzov, in his Isagoge, says: "In 
communi appellantur Articuli Smalcaldic! a loco tum conscriptionis tum solennis approbationis et 
subscriptionis, quia Articuli a Luthero conscripti et a Protestantibus approbati fuerunt Smalcaldiae, 
quae oppidum est in Finibus Saxonici et Hassiaci Ducatus situm, et ad conventus Protestantium ideo 
delectum, ut opportunum ac securum accessum haberent singuli, qui isthuc vocati fuerant." (769.) 
The error that Luther wrote his articles at Schmalkalden is already found in Brenz's letter of 
February 23, 1537, appended to the signatures at Schmalkalden. 
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quarto editions. And while in Spalatin's manuscript they bear the title: "Concerns of 
the Faith, and what should finally be insisted on in the future Council," the editio 
princeps bears the title: "Articles that should have been delivered to the Council of 
Mantua, or where it would be, for our part. These titles are to be understood from 
the intention in which Luther had written his articles according to the order of the 
Elector. Away Luther left from the original text the motto: "His satis est doctrinae 
pro vita aeterna. Caeterum in politia et oeconomia satis est legum, quibus 
vexamur, ut non sit opus praeter has molestias fingere alias quam miserrimas 
([necessarias]. Sufficit diei malitia sua." (Weimar 50.192. St. L. XVI, 1918.) Apart 
from all sorts of minor improvements, Luther added to the text a preface and several 
additions, some of them longer, which, however, did not change the sense. Among 
these are: §5 and 8 13-15 and §25-28 of the Article of the Mass; §42-45 on the false 
penance of the papists; §3-13 on enthusiasm in the Article of Confession. Further 
improvements were made in the editions of 1543 and 1545. The German text of the 
Schmalkaldic Articles was included in the Book of Concord as it was in Luther's first 
edition of 1538: "inma®Ben dieselbige erstlich begriffen und gedruckt worden." (Sol. 
Decl., De Reg., § 7.) The first Latin translation by Petrus Generanus appeared in 
1541, with a preface by Veit Amerbach (afterwards Roman professor of philosophy 
at Ingolstadt), which was followed by an improved edition in 1542. In the following 
year the Elector desired a German-Latin edition in octavo. The Latin translation in 
the Book of Concord was supplied by Selneccer, which was improved for the official 
edition of the same in 1584. 

The Tractatus de potestate et primatu papae, written by Melanchthon, 
essentially carries out what Luther had already treated in the article "On the Papacy. 
The idea of the superiority of the pope jure humano, which he added in his signature 
to Luther's articles, Melanchthon has here dropped, and he moves entirely in 
Luther's circles of thought. Melanchthon wrote the "Treatise" not so much from his 
own as from Luther's convictions, and from the anti-papal sentiment which he 
deplored, and which, to his pain, was becoming more and more prominent every 
day at the Convention at Schmalkalden. (C. R. 3,270. 292 f. 297.) This is probably 
what Melanchthon means, when, in a letter of February 23 to Jonas, he remarks of 
his "Treatise," "| have written this somewhat more sharply (paulo asperius) than | 
am accustomed." (C. R. 3,271. 292.) He hung his coat to the wind, and a decidedly 
antipapal sentiment prevailed at Schmalkalden. Here, as he himself complains, he 
found no concession even for his opinion that the invitation to the Council should 
not be refused. (C. R. 3,293.) 
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Also, the sharp judgment of the Elector about his signature may have reached his 
ears. In any case, the "Tract" is tantamount to a retraction of his criticism of Luther's 
article on the papacy. Schmalkalden meant defeat for Melanchthon in every respect. 
His policy against the Oberlanders was actually thwarted by the numerous signatures 
of Luther's articles, as it also had such an effect historically, in that Philippism was 
finally overcome in the Formula of Concord. And by the "Treatise," which actually 
amounts to a revocation of his criticism of Luther's Articles, he himself dealt the coup 
de grace to his mediation policy with reference to the Roman. Like Luther, 
Melanchthon here fights the Pope from Scripture and history as the Antichrist and 
protector of godless doctrine and cult, from whom one must depart. The second part 
of this "treatise", De potestate et jurisdictione episcoporum, strikes an equally 
decisive note. 

The "Tract", which was ready on February 17, was approved by the Estates 
and signed by the theologians on the order of the princes, together with the 
Augustana and Apologie. (C. R. 3,286.) This signature, however, as appears from 
Brenz's letter appended to the signatures, took place only after February 23; about 
the 25th, for on the 26th Melanchthon and Spalatin report that it had been done.5) It 
should be noted here, with reference to the Concordia of 1536, that although it was 
mentioned approvingly at the meeting of the princes and theologians in 
Schmalkalden, and was also mentioned by Brenz and Melander in their signatures 
to the Schmalkaldic Articles, no decision was made by the princes and estates to 
sign it. The princes, writes Melanchthon, had expressly declared that they would 
remain with the Formula "Concordia". (C. R. 3,292.) The remark of Veit Dietrich to 
Forster, May 16, 1537, that only the Augustana and Concordia were officially signed 
at Schmalkalden, is probably based on a mistake. (C. R. 3,372.) 

In print, the "Tractate" first appeared in 1540 and 1541 also in German 
translation with the indication: "Gestellt durch Herrn Philippum Melanchthon und 
verdeutscht durch Vitum Dietrich." (C. R. 23,722.) In, the edition of the Schmalkaldic 
Articles of 1553 by Stolz and Aurifaber, the "Tractate" is appended to them, with the 
heading, "Von der Gewalt und Obrigkeit des Papstes, durch die Gelehrten 
zusammengezogen. Schmalkalden 1537." The Jena Luther Edition 


5) Kéllner writes: "Now, however, Veit Dietrich from the convent translated the writing (the 
treatise) into German, and this German translation (this can be seen from the fact that the Weimar 
theologians then published the writing from the archives with the signatures in 1553) was 
presented and approved by the convent itself as an official text to the estates and signed by the 
theologians. (464.) 
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also has the "Tractate" follow the Schmalkaldic Articles with the remark that it was 
not written by Luther, under the heading: "Von der Gewalt und Oberkeit des Papsts, 
durch die Gelehrten Anno 37 zusammengezogen zu Schmalkalden und in Druck 
gegeben Anno 1538. (6,523.) By this false heading the opinion arose that the 
German was the original text. At any rate, this was Selneccer's opinion, since he 
included in the Latin edition of the Book of Concord, privately organized by him 
,1580, a Latin translation of the "Tractate" made after the German, in which § 24 had 
also crept in that annoying misprint at which especially the opponents of the Formula 
of Concord made fun: "Et Christus summum et ultimum ferculum [instead of 
judicium] apponit ecclesiae, cum inquit, Dic ecclesiae." Only in the official edition 
of 1584 was this translation replaced by Melanchthon's original text. But the subtitle 
remained: "Tractatus per theologos Smalcaldiae congregatos conscriptus." How 
one could have forgotten already in 1553, that is, only twelve years after Dietrich had 
put the "Tractate" into print under a title that clearly expresses that Melanchthon is 
the author of the not originally German "Tractate", both that Melanchthon had written 
the "Tractate", and that in Latin, remains incomprehensible. The necessary proof of 
Melanchthon's authorship was first given by J. C. Bertram in 1770, although 
Chytraus had already attributed the "Tractate" to Melanchthon in 1571 and 
Seckendorf in 1694. As a curiosity it may be mentioned here that the papist Lud. 
Jak. a. St. Carolo has designated a certain "Articulus Alsmalcaldicus, Germanus, 
Lutheranus" as the author of the "Treatise". In the Formula of Concord and in the 
Preface to the Book of Concord, the "Tractate" is not enumerated as a special 
confessional writing, but treated as an appendix to the Schmalkaldic Articles. 

On the basis of these facts, Kolde, followed by others, believes himself entitled 
to a threefold criticism. Luther's articles, he first judges, "very wrongly bear the name 
‘Schmalkaldic Articles". But even if Luther's Articles were not officially adopted by 
the Schmalkaldic League as such, they were written for the Convention at 
Schmalkalden and signed there in 1537 by all the truly Lutheran theologians and 
preachers assembled there. There is not and cannot be a more accurate designation 
of Luther's articles as the "Schmalkaldic Articles." Tschackert writes: "Nearly all of 
them [all except the suspected theologians] signed; it was just by this that they first 
acquired weighty importance for the Lutheran churches of Germany, and yet it is not 
improper to call them therefore 'Schmalkaldic' articles, although they were written at 
Wittenberg and played no public part in the Schmalkaldic negotiations." (302.) 
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"It is entirely unhistorical," Kolde continues in his criticism, "to call 
Melanchthon's Tract, which has no connection with them [Luther's articles], an 
appendix to them, while it was actually adopted as an appendix to the Augustana 
and Apologie. (50.) It is therefore wrong that the "Tractate" is not specially mentioned 
in the Book of Concord and is not enumerated as a separate confessional writing. 
(53.) Likewise Tschackert: "On the other hand, it is wrong to treat Melanchthon's 
'Tractate' as an appendix to the Schmalkaldic Articles, as has been done in the Book 
of Concord. It has rather an independent ecclesiastical authority through the 
signature of the Estates." (302.) But between Luther's Articles and the 'Tractate'’ 
there is yet more connection than Kolde and Tschackert seem to believe. Both were 
produced for the Convention at Schmalkalden. Both were signed there by the same 
Lutheran theologians (the fact that the Schmalkaldic Articles were signed voluntarily 
does not diminish their significance in the least). And both were considered Lutheran 
confessional writings from the beginning. Also, the "Treatise" follows Luther's 
articles, not merely temporally, but factually, since it is basically nothing more than 
an acknowledgment and broader execution of the article "On Papacy" in the 
Schmalkaldic Articles, and thus actually a recantation of the criticism made by 
Melanchthon in his signature to the same. Objectively, the "Treatise," in which 
Melanchthon lets his own thoughts go and goes back to Luther, stands in the closest 
causal connection with Luther's articles. Certainly the "Treatise" is not to be 
addressed as an addition to Luther's articles, which did not need such an addition, 
but as a confession of the same, i. e., of Luther's position toward the papacy, as he 
had represented it in his articles. Caeteris paribus, therefore, there is nothing to 
prevent the "Tractate" from following Luther's articles, or even from being combined 
with them. Kdllner is right when he calls the connection and compilation of the 
"Tractate" with the Schmalkaldic Articles "very fitting." (Symbolism, 469.) 

Finally Kolde also calls the title "pulled together by the scholars, conscriptus" 
as badly wrong. Likewise Tschackert. (303.) And this criticism is also correct in so 
far as the expression "drawn together, conscriptus" cannot be united with the fact 
that Melanchthon wrote the "Treatise. But to the extent that Kolde and Tschackert 
assume, even this heading is not inaccurate. The fact is that the princes and estates 
had not given Melanchthon, but the scholars, the commission to write the treatise on 
the papacy, and that the "Treatise" was also delivered in the name of the scholars. 
According to the report of the envoys from Strasbourg, the princes declared "that the 
scholars" overlooked the confession and singled out the papacy. 
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were to. "The scholars," the report continues, had been "commanded . . . also to 
emphasize the papacy somewhat, which they did and afterwards sent their 
exposition to the electors and princes." (Kolde, 297 f.) This is confirmed by 
Melanchthon himself, who wrote to Camerarius on March 1, 1537: ,Jussi sumus 
componere aliquid de Petri seu Pontificis Romani primatu."” (C. R. 3, 292.) 
Osiander reported on February 17: "Primum autem negotium, quod nobis a 
principibus fuit injunctum, ... ut de primatu, quae, quod odiosa essent, in 
confessione omissa fuerunt, diligenter explicaremus. Quorum hoc postremum 
hodie ita perfecimus, ut exscriptum statim principibus simus exhibituri." (C.R. 
3,267.) From this one might even draw the conclusion that the other theologians also 
more or less participated in the writing of the "Treatise," for which, of course, the 
further evidence is as yet lacking. Also this assumption is hardly compatible with the 
statement of Veit Dietrich in the letter of May 16 to Forster: "Datum negotium est, ut 
de potestate Papae, de primatu Petri et de jurisdictione ecclesiastica scriberetur. 
Hoc praestitit unus Philippus satis bene." (C. R. 3, 370 f.) But even quite apart from 
this, since the commission to write it had been given to the scholars, and it was also 
handed over by them, one could speak with the same right of the "treatise of the 
scholars at Schmalkalden," as, for instance, the opinion of August 6, written by 
Melanchthon, is called "Der Gelehrten zu Wittenberg erster Ratschlag des kUnftigen 
Konzilii halben." (C. R. 3,119.)6) 
F.B. 
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"That so little is available about its language! Think: a book whose subscribers 
have since grown to untold millions, the most learned book in Protestant lands, a 
book whose methodical treatments from expository catechisms to collections of 
lessons number in the dozens, a book that has from time immemorial tempted 
scholars to solve the riddles that hang over its de- 


6) Kdllner writes: "But it is certainly a splendid testimony to the nobler sentiments of the 
heroes of the faith of that time that the Elector knew quite well and partly disapproved of 
Melanchthon's milder sentiments, and yet entrusted to him the writing of this so important 
treatise, but on the other hand just as much that Melanchthon so admirably fulfilled the 
considerations which he owed to the views and interest of the party, without treading too close 
to his own convictions." "Seckendorf, too"-Kdllner adds-"already rightly admires this own 
appearance." (471.) But Kdéllner brings no proof that the Elector specially commissioned 
Melanchthon to write the "Treatise." 
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The book lacks an in-depth appreciation of its language - its language, which is 
unparalleled in its grainy power, its compact force, its plastic sensuousness, its 
serious beauty. This is the verdict of Johannes Gillhoff, who was prompted by this 
very fact to deal with this subject in detail in his 1909 publication "Zur Sprache und 
Geschichte des Kleinen Katechismus" ("On the Language and History of the Small 
Catechism"), from which we have reproduced the most important passages here. 

Pure linguistic values alone, Gillhoff asserts, place the Small Catechism 
among the classical edifices of older German prose literature. He writes: "| would 
like to put a green leaf on the Small Catechism. Its language, too, was often regarded 
as completely non-literary, outdated and backward, and was even exploited as a 
welcome collection of errors in times of linguistic desolation. All violations of modern 
syntax, all erroneous contraction of nouns of different genders under the genus flag 
of the first, all inadmissible coupling of verbs of different riction were carefully 
extracted. Thus one sat and turned over page after page with nightly hoof, and when 
one had gathered everything together in one heap, the only profit was that one's 
ears became a little longer. Even many who willingly bowed to Luther's mastery of 
language in the Bible did not come to the simple conclusion that mastery of language 
cannot be pressed between two book covers, that Luther must be the same in the 
Catechism as in the Bible, only that his spirit of language reveals itself differently 
there than here, with different material." (P. 9.) "And the Small Catechism? Here, 
too, is Luther. Only in hidden light and as in inconspicuous garb. But yet the whole 
linguistic genius of Luther in the fullness of his life. Pure linguistic values alone place 
the Small Catechism among the classical edifices of older German prose literature. 
Everywhere in literature today a search and struggle for personal style. In the 
struggle for liberation from the papery style, in the search for the linguistic expression 
of the living, German personality, it can serve us as a guide." (9.) 

The booklet with little body - a main piece of German native art! Gillhoff writes: 
"Poetry in the catechism? Poetic forms in the less docile, doctrinal material? Yes, | 
readily admit that this does not seem much different from someone wanting to make 
Kepler's Sah: The squares of the orbital periods of two planets behave like the cubes 
of their mean distance from the sun - as if someone wanted to make this sentence 
into a motet. Nevertheless, | make the proposition that the booklet, which has little 
body, is a main piece of German Heimatkunst, and that it has become so above all 
[?] through its popular poetry. If, however, it is so in spite of the unflattering dogmatic 
material, then that is a pure gain to me. In the literary gel- 
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In terms of the Bible's impact and grandeur, the Small Catechism has been 
somewhat crushed, especially since all stylistic genres are represented in it, while 
its overall structure is even. In practical terms, Luther's popular poetry was especially 
instrumental in bringing a formally brittle doctrinal content easily and permanently 
into the hearts and minds of the hundreds of millions for wnom the Catechism was 
the elementary doctrine of faith and morals. Uncounted millions will further draw in 
like manner from the thin-bodied little book, of which Luther himself says that he 
remains a child and pupil of the Catechism and likes to remain so, as an old doctor 
of the Holy Scriptures he may be." (13.) 

Everywhere the Catechism shows an extremely fine feeling for euphony and 
rhythm of language. Gillhoff: "The Catechism also offers enough beauties, here 
openly apparent, there of hidden charm, and immediately the first Giriff shows how 
Luther as a master and artist handles the language. | mean the accumulation of 
alliterative phrases. Obviously they occurred to him in most cases unceremoniously, 
and at any rate they show an exceedingly fine feeling for euphony and rhythm of 
language. Even some end-rhymes found their way casually: ligen und trigen, 
reichlich und taglich. In stave rhyme Luther tells how man teaches and lives, how 
God gives house and farm, money and goods, with all necessities and nourishment 
of body and life. We are protected and preserved, sanctified and kept, acquired and 
won, resist the old Adam, are redeemed from death and the devil; this is his gracious 
and good will, for for this purpose his blood is given and shed. The Lord's Supper 
the one receives unworthily and unskillfully, the other worthily and well, and serves 
God in words and works. Unceremoniously and easily all this presents itself to 
Luther. Why? Because he simply took up an ancient educational instinct that has 
never died in the vernacular. To this day, after all, we are far more under the sway 
of staff rhyme than we usually think. Nevertheless, there is a difference. In the written 
language we are nowadays consistently content with the alliterative small change 
that has circulated from earlier times. In the dialects, new coinage is much more 
frequently coined, without exactly entering into literary circulation. We find a capacity 
for education similar to the dialects in Luther and VoB. The Bible and the translation 
of Homer offer dozens of staff rhymes which have long since acquired literary 
citizenship. Admittedly, the Bible leaves them visibly behind in the doctrinal parts of 
the New Testament. All the higher is their appearance in the Catechism to be 
esteemed." (13 f.) 

The whole catechism, from the preface to the. Conclusion of the side pieces, 
a continuous rhythm! Gillhoff: "If Luther's poetic power of language already shows in 
these isolated standing figures, it breaks through far more comprehensively in the 
strange parallelism 
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of the links, in the coupling of synonyms, in the forging together of the opening and 
closing links of chains of thought that carry the whole Catechism. From the first 
commandment to the last question of the fifth main section, from the preface to the 
conclusion of the side sections, it is really only a continuous rhythm, and | do not 
know what | should admire more: the happy choice of the figures of speech, their 
meaningful relationship, or the clear view of the safest and easiest road to primitive 
popular consciousness. Conversely, if Luther made full use of old and new stylistic 
forms, we owe it in large part to him and his catechism that our written language has 
retained a lively feeling for the effective power of those linguistic and stylistic devices, 
even down to newspaper German. For even on our sober newspaper pages the 
memory of staff rhyme and figure of speech does not lie like a distant, pale glow. 
Rather, they belong to the editors’ household goods and to the tools of our best 
popular orators." (14.) 

"For the most part," Gillhoff continues, "it is conceptually related things that 
Luther hammers together inseparably: Love and worth, help and encourage, good 
and food, love and trust, heaven and earth, suffer and die, live and reign, praise and 
give thanks, hear gladly and learn, chaste and chastened, love and honor, clothes 
and shoes, wife and child, guarded and kept, goodness and mercy, merit and 
worthiness, serve and be obedient, field, cattle, and all goods, Reason and all the 
senses, Eat and drink, do no harm nor hurt, Of body and soul, of good and honor, 
Under bread and wine, to eat and drink, To give thanks and praise, By his grace 
believe and live godly, Against all danger shielded and from all evil guarded and 
preserved, As the dear children pray their dear father. - True God, born of the Father 
for ever, and also true man, born of the Virgin Mary; redeemed, purchased, and won; 
from all sins, from death, and from the power of the devil; not with gold or silver, but 
with his holy, precious blood, and with his innocent suffering and death, that | might 
be his own, and live under him in his kingdom, and serve him in everlasting 
righteousness, innocency, and blessedness, even as he is risen from death, and 
liveth and reigneth for ever." (15.) 

"It is a quite strange swaying up and down, such as we perhaps do not find 
again in all our literature. And into these rhythms nestles easily and surely a material 
of which no one can say that it carries music and rhythm within itself as, for example, 
a folk song carries its melody. This is an overflowing fullness of tone and at the same 
time a perfect mastery of German folk style and German folk language. And the 
individual turns of phrase grow and expand. 
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More extensive figures emerge, interlock, move in the same oscillations. Simple 
word insertions are replaced by prepositional figures; short syntactic tone structures 
continue to take the lead. The two links are replaced by three. With playful ease they 
take up secondary motives and leading tones, carry them on, weave them into one 
another, and this tripartite composition reaches its highest flowering in the famous, 
incomparable explanation of the other article." (15 f.) 

"If ever a master of language arose who in the simplest tones uttered the 
deepest secrets, it was here. If ever a work of art of German prose, manageable on 
a small scale, was created in German language and manner, it happened here. If 
ever the gods [!] blessed a man that he, consciously or unconsciously, created an 
accomplished work of folk art on the soil of the people and their needs, in the manner 
of the people and with the means of expression of their language, for the salvation 
of the people and their youth through the centuries, it was here. The explanation of 
the other article is a main piece of the Heimatkunst of German poetry. But it is so 
above all for its own sake, because it does not stand out from its arid surroundings 
and draw attention to itself alone. It is so only because it summarizes and crowns in 
itself what is the consistent character of the booklet. For it shows itself even in 
Luther's grammatical attitude. In the phrase: For we are worthy of none’, he uses the 
short, compact form of the pronoun, while with us the unattractive prolongation 
prevails. Poetry today proceeds in the same way. The verbum is inserted into the 
sentence, thus creating a conclusion of greater melodiousness: "Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbour; that | may be sure. This gives quite a different 
sound from: that | may be sure. He tightens the words of different genders, verbs of 
different riction, and thus increases the effect of the sound: "Without all my merit and 
worthiness; fearing, loving, and trusting in God above all things. This also enters 
more easily into the memory than grammatical correctness: with false merchandise 
or false commerce. Throughout the Catechism the active mode of speech prevails; 
from the first commandment to the last question of the fifth principal, the smooth, 
fluid verb instead of the brittle abstract noun reigns in spite of the doctrinal content, 
and both prepare the ground for the poetic design of the language of the Catechism. 
Even in the long enumerations of the first and third articles, and in the fourth petition, 
Luther creates welcome variety. There he binds each two thing-words by "and," to 
be followed by an abundance of words of proportion; here he intersperses only a few 
adjectives, which are nevertheless indispensable: the long succession of nouns 
would otherwise become unbearably bare. That | should be sure: two trochees and 
two heavy syllables as afters, or as in the article explanations. 
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the concluding iambic rest: this is certainly true. In its solid construction, the word 
vividly recalls the entrance to the conclusion of the Ten Commandments: |, the LORD 
thy God. That is short and to the point, like the blow of a hammer. And next to it, 
again, the infinite melodiousness of the seventh petition: "And at last, when our hour 
comes, grant us a blessed end. This is like the praying of a weary child in the 
evening, bursting into silent dreams." (16 f.) 

"Luther's language is lively, light and free, modern in the best sense of the 
word. ... A piece of eternal youth lies on the few thin leaves. Luther was allowed to 
immerse himself in the inexhaustible youthfulness of German folklore, was allowed 
to reach back to the backwoods of the peasantry and its language. Nevertheless, 
the catechism does not cling to the soil. Nevertheless, the pure earthy smell does 
not prevail, but rather makes itself only discreetly noticeable. For the air of the 
heights [divine truth] lies spread out over the thin leaves. Light from above floods 
them. Both make that these little leaves neither wither nor wither in the course of the 
centuries. The sense of height permeated by the healthy smell of clods: in it they 
live, through it they breathe, in it they remain. And this created for them a little piece 
of eternal youth, which we still grasp with our hands, see with our eyes, and love with 
our hearts." (17.) 

The catechism maintains the balance of nouns and activity words. Gillhoff 
writes: "Our language has long suffered from the so-called noun disease. The pull 
from the country weakens the healthy, home-steady peasantry and increases the 
urban proletariat. Thus the move from the verbum weakens the living, sensuous 
power of language, which from time immemorial lies in the verbal element, and 
produces the vast mass of bloodless, viewless nouns which to-day weigh upon the 
household of language. The fairy tale of the Bremen Town Musicians, in which, as 
in all genuine folk tales, the verbum is unusually prominent, would, in the abstracting 
elevation above the material, read something like this: A man who was in possession 
of a donkey that had served him faithfully, perceiving that the donkey's strength was 
generally diminishing and that he was getting weaker, decided to retire from service, 
avoiding the otherwise customary honorable farewell by the grace of retirement, and 
then proceeded to immediately fill the position elsewhere. However, before this 
consideration could be brought to a definite conclusion and the corresponding 
consequence could be given, the donkey, who had also entered into a mature 
consideration of the present situation, succeeded in withdrawing from the fate 
awaiting him by way of secret removal in the direction of Bremen, which is needed 
by some municipal musicians. This is the German of our offices, town halls, and 
newspapers. In the budget of the sentence, of the language, noun and 
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Verb himself to some extent keep the balance. ... So several years ago | counted 
out about 110,000 nouns and activity words. Sampling from the older literature 
yielded 15,932 activity words alongside 16,226 nouns. So the verbum maintained its 
balance. It occupied more than 50 per cent in some samples of spiritual poetry, still 
a little more in Goethe, and in general | found it most strongly represented in a series 
of Grimm's fairy tales, in which there were 2890 activity words for every 2334 nouns, 
that is, 55,322 per cent. It is the language of the common man, and in the sensuous 
speech of the people the verb always prevails. In the counting of the newspapers . . 
. the verbal yield from the official notices was only 1134:2378 equal to 32,289 per 
cent. Thus, on an average, two nouns weighed on one activity word. In the overall 
result of the newspapers, 31.283 nouns were matched by only 18.492 activity words. 
The newspaper lagged behind the older literature by 12.362 percent. Here both 
classes of words held the natural balance; in the newer budget, two nouns fall for 
every verb. Fairy tales and official notices offer the sharpest contrast, with 55,322, 
and 32,289 per cent respectively. According to the samples, the verbum has lost, on 
the average, a good quarter of its old possession. What position does Luther's Small 
Catechism occupy within the material? Conceptual development always tends to the 
noun, after all. | take a sample from Lessing's 'Laocoon’. It correctly shows only 574 
activity words alongside 758 nouns. | count out some works in scientific journals: the 
ratio is even more unfavorable. Must not the Catechism, with its doctrinal content, 
necessarily show a similar descent from the verbal branch? The enumeration of the 
five principal pieces showed in principal, or activity words, 86:136; 108:72; 127:113; 
91:58; 73:63; together 485:442 equal to 47.68 per cent. verba. Luther thus preserves 
the natural balance of the two kinds of words, and he preserves it in spite of the 
conceptual exposition. And this extraordinarily favorable ratio is preserved by the 
five main pieces in their total result, despite the enumerations in the first article and 
in the fourth petition, in which a single verb serves to introduce 25 nouns. Especially 
the overflowing abundance of verbs in the first main piece victoriously restores the 
natural ratio and proves Luther numerically the man of the verbum, that is, the 
master of vivid, fluid popular speech despite the doctrinal material." (18 ff.) 

As for the verbum, the Catechism strongly favors the active form. Gillhoff: "No 
less does the Catechism prove him [Luther] to be the man of the active over the 
passive. That the German language is the language of the active, that the dialects 
prefer the active, is well known. Likewise this, that the newspaper, especially 
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The official announcement, strong tendency to the passive reveals: it is made known; 
the inhabitants are requested. And if we still encounter the active form, then it is built 
in a decidedly unfortunate way: Deliverers of telegrams want to make themselves 
noticed behufs Vorzugsweiser Abfertigung. Differently Luther. The whole of the first 
main section, with only one exception, is in the active, and this exception - 
‘unpunished' in the second commandment - Luther draws hard to the limits of the 
active by the connection with the auxiliary verb ‘lassen’. Nor must we overlook the 
third principal here. Whether or not the individual petitions tend towards a passive 
explanatory tone, the explanation is inevitably offered by the active. Not even in the 
sixth petition does Luther think of using the passive form: that we may not be 
deceived or seduced by the devil, the world, and the flesh; and where the passive 
form is appropriate: and whether or not we would be challenged by it, the change to 
the active occurs unerringly and unerringly as soon as the meaning demands it: that 
we may finally win and retain the victory. Luther was the man of the active on a large 
scale; otherwise he would never have become the Reformer. He was it also in the 
small, and this helped to make his book a popular book." (20 f.) 

"Likewise, the strikingly small number of foreign words - there are not yet ten 
of them - indicates the German character of the booklet. They are found in headings 
and also serve as technical terms. Could they even be given in German on the 
condition that the Germanization would become popular? | am thinking of 'Botenbrot', 
the old Germanization of the word 'Evangelium' by the Misfionare. "Good news" might 
not be concrete enough for them. They searched among the people and found that 
for a good message a messenger's fee, called messenger's bread among the 
Alemanni, was given, and quickly Notker translated evangelium by messenger's 
bread. Equally strange was the retranslation of the word by the Alemannic glossary 
writers: "so einer eim ein guote botschaft bringt, als von eim sig und and others of 
the like; guote mar, Euangelion*. The word was happily chosen at that time, but was 
no longer usable in Luther's time. In this connection, the only other thing of interest 
is that "creatures" (explanation of the first article), in spite of Luther, has experienced 
a strong decline in the use of the term in the vernacular: in northern Germany it is 
used without deduction or restriction as a swear word, especially in connection with 
domestic animals. On the whole, the question of foreign words has little value in the 
Catechism. It is to be treated only in connection with the position of the foreign word 
in the language of religious worship in general. Among the old cultural areas we 
hardly find one that has proved to be equally dependent on foreign words in its 
technical dictionary, where there are so few reports of attempts at Germanization. 
The old loanwords have long since acquired German citizenship, and Luther at any 
rate limited his use of the German language to the following areas 
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their number to those whose reception could not be avoided, or who were already 
familiar to the people in their time." (21.) 

To this day the language of the Catechism has remained a living one, and the 
meaning of its words, with few exceptions, the same. Gillhoff: "The sharp care, which 
looked to general intelligibility, made Luther keep away all idiomatic, even all words 
which at that time were already half obscured. An example is offered by bekorung = 
temptation in the sixth petition. The Old High German versions of the Lord's Prayer 
still have the word in general: costunga, chorunga, korunca, chorunka, be- korunge. 
In Luther's time it had already greatly disappeared from consciousness and use. He 
himself still deals with the word in the explanation in the Sizes Catechism: 
"Temptation, however, or (as our Saxons of old called it) Bekérunge is," etc. The 
word 'Leumund' in the eighth commandment, from the older hliumunt = reputation, 
rumor, is in itself hardly captivating. The final syllable has retained the full vowel, but 
the word remains of value at most in retrospect of the futile attempts of the last 
centuries to bring it closer again to the people's sense of language and to make it 
bite-sized in the freehand translation: der Leute Mund. Above all, the exposed 
catechisms made the attempt. That it remained unsuccessful is actually to be 
wondered at. The countless Germanizations of pharmaceutical expressions testify 
to the very robust health of our linguistic spirit: feine Grete, fein Margret (Sem. Foeni 
Graeci), Spitze Leonore (Spec. Lignor), Satt un fratt und kek dérch de Brill (Lignum 
Sassafrass et radix Sassaparillae). In the written language, mole and deluge recall 
similarly foolhardy conversions. But this is folk etymology, and the broad masses of 
the people here take hard what did not grow on their own soil; "der Leute Mund" 
came from without. "Afterreden" and "eitel" - to deserve vain punishment - have 
preserved their old dialectal meaning, are familiar in the same sense also to the 
Schpiftdeutsche, and thus are not to be grasped as obscurations. In the tenth 
commandment, however, ‘abdringen' stands for the more correct factitive 
‘abdrangen'; but the two seem to have merged early on and never to have been so 
sharply separated at all, as, for example, trinken and tranken, fallen and fallen. That 
the likewise in the tenth commandment ,abspannen* belongs to the old spanan, 
equal to "entice, separate*, and has nothing in common with the harnessing and 
unharnessing of horses but its inorganic spelling with double nasal, is well known. 
The verbal basic term is no longer familiar anywhere; but it has survived into the 
adjectival "abspenstig*. The Lord's Supper, originally any meal held in the evening, 
is conceptually narrowed, temporally extended. For even if the holy meal is 
celebrated in the morning, it always remains the "Lord's Supper. Matter and word 
are firmly cemented in popular thought. To a well-known strong radio- 
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tion shift reminds the fourth main piece: Baptism is not bad water alone. In all 
Germanic languages 'bad' stands for straight, even, simple, smooth. But the 
vernacular and the written language have subjected it to a strong reduction in 
meaning, not least occasionally transferring it to the moral sphere. To cover the old 
term, however, one fell back again on the stem, and thus today -bad* and -simple* 
stand side by side. -Gesinde* is still familiar to some dialects, and the written 
language has also retained it. In addition, the diminutive form -Gesindel* has 
become established. Here, too, the transmigration of souls in the language led to a 
strong degradation of the term. The word, after all, goes back to the stem sind; he 
who joined an sind joined a journey, a military campaign, for the prefix is collective 
and denotes the travelling or warlike retinue. Luther has evidently made the boldest 
throw in the field of change of meaning in the little book on baptism, where, linking 
it with Pharaoh's sinking in the Red Sea, he speaks of baptism as of the -blessed* 
and -salvific* flood of sin. Vnd verlassen vns vnser schulde, als wir verlassen vnsern 
schuldigern.* Thus the Erfurt imprint, which Th. Harnack estimates as a reprint of 
the lost editio princeps. The original Wittenberg edition of 1529 also contains the 
formula. Luther thus adopted a verbum that predominated in the Old High German 
versions of the Lord's Prayer: Endi fariaz uns sculdhi unsero sama so uuir farlazzun 
scolom uuseremi, reads the oldest formula; but the following also record it: belaz 
uns (Notker), oblaz uns, flaz uns, ulaz uns, fariaz uns, until it finally says: und vergib 
vns vnser schuld. Luther's Catechism, too, soon became comfortable with the 
setting of 'vergeben’, while the Hamburg translation: Vnd vorlath vns vnse schult, 
did not join in until 1584: vorgyff - vorgeven. There still remains the verb 'befehlen' 
in the morning and evening blessings: 'l command myself, my body and soul, and 
everything into your hands.’ The Bible and the hymn also use it several times. It 
stands for entrust, save, bury, and its last meaning is already found in the Gothic 
filhan and its compounds with ga and us. Low German has preserved it with a 
strengthening particle in the second participle: ‘'anbefahlen’, and it is not at all foreign 
to the written language. On the whole, it results that those who expect a great sum 
of obscurations and dysfunctions in the Small Catechism will not get their money's 
worth. Its language has remained alive to this day - lexically reckoned." (22 f.) 
F.B. 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 

1. Synodical Report of the South Dakota District, with a lengthy paper by Rev. E. G. Jehn on the 
subject, "The Lutheran Church in opposition to Eddyism, erroneously called Christian Science." (24 Cts.) 

2. lowa District Synodical Report. This report provides only the synodical address and business 
proceedings. (5 Cts.) 

3. Synodal Report of the Atlantic District, with a full German annual report and a shorter one in 
English. (12 Cts.) 

4. Michigan District Synodal Report with a paper by Rev. H. Griiber on "The Way of Salvation." 
(24 Cts.) 

5. "Supplement to an Outline of the Course of Study for Lutheran Schools." Approved and 
issued by the General School Board of the Ev. Luth. Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States. 
The Course with Supplement costs 5 ctsF .B. 


CUNEIFORM PARALLELS TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. Translated and edited by R. 
W. Rogers, Ph. D., Litt. D., LL. D., F. R. G. 8th New York: Eaton and Mains. 1912. 
567 pages bound in cloth with gilt edges. Price: net $4.50. 

This comprehensive work is obviously the result of years of painstaking work in a field in which 
restless activity has been developed in the last twenty years. What Eberhard Schrader had accomplished 
in his work on "The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament" at that time and for years to come, is 
presented here even more richly and down to the latest time. Whoever desires information about the 
newer, more exciting finds, for example the Tell-el-Amarna tablets and the Hammurapi laws or about the 
documents concerning the Assyrian and Babylonian great kings Salmanafser, Sanherib, 
Nebuchadnezzar, etc., mentioned in the Bible, will find it here in the greatest abundance. The editor has 
even gone so far as to present these and the numerous other documents not only in a good translation, 
but also below the text always the original cuneiform inscription in transcription, almost too much of a good 
thing. We are not surprised that he has become almost tired of the work. The relevant literature is also 
always mentioned and used in detail. We are not competent to judge the work itself, we mean the 
translation work. However, the author is known both here and there as a competent scholar in this field, 
and the outstanding English scholar Driver accepted the dedication at the time. The decoration of the 
whole work is excellent. The publishers have not spared, and the 48 plates with excellent reproductions 
increase the value of the work, which probably represents the richest collection of cuneiform literature in 
relation to the Old Testament in any language. It possesses special value in that the author did not intend 
to "thresh out every theory, and make every possible comparison with the Old Testament. ... My 
idea was to supply the materials, and let the student exercise his own judgment upon them." L. 
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I. America. 


Ohio and lowa join hands. From the report of the "Lutheran Church Gazette" 
of September 7, concerning the meetings of the Ohio Synod at Fort Wayne from 
August 20 to 28, we find the following notes: "The Synod declared by resolution that 
such a brotherly relation now exists between the Ohio and lowa Synods, from which 
necessarily follows the mutual recognition of the existence of pulpit and altar 
fellowship. Synod resolved to send delegates to the meetings of the lowa Synod." 
"That the theological journals of our Synod and the lowa Synod be merged, if the lowa 
Synod agrees. Likewise, Synod resolved, where possible, to make an agreement with 
the lowa Synod concerning the youth journals, both the German and English." We do 
not yet have the official report of the Synod meeting. In 1910 the Ohio Synod passed 
the following resolution which we quote from the report in the Lutheran Standard: "We 
rejoice that we are herewith able to say that we on our part regard the honorable Synod of 
Towa according to its confessional standpoint as a purely Lutheran body. Although this leads 
to the conclusion that there are, as a matter of principle, no obstacles in the way to prevent a 
mutual pulpit- and altar-fellowship between us, we are nevertheless of the conviction that for 
the present such fellowship should be abstained from on all sides, inasmuch as the opinion 
prevails among us that certain points of difference pertaining to minor questions of doctrine 
as well as of practise call for a more careful examination. In order that this latter examination 
may be conducted, we hold that conferences between the two synods should be continued, and 
this by means of committees appointed for the purpose." As we reported in this journal in 
1915 (p. 34 f.), the relationship of lowa to the General Council was the main reason 
why the Ohio side was still holding back on the "activity of fraternal relationship with 
lowa". At the beginning of 1917 D. Reu, as delegate of the lowa Synod, declared at 
the meeting of the General Council that the fraternal relationship between lowa and 
the Council was to be regarded as solved as soon as the union between the Council 
and the General Synod came about. At that time, following the report of D. Reu's 
statement before the Council, one wrote in the Ohio "Church Gazette" (December 8), 
"So far the 'Church Gazette.' For our part, however, something should be added, 
namely, that this position of the lowa Synod, in accordance with the resolutions of our 
General Synod at Richmond, removes the last obstacles to the operation of church 
fellowship between lowa and Ohio. Official declarations to that effect should be made, 
fixing this result. By all means we are glad to see that the lowans have taken the 
genuine Lutheran stand on the merger step of the General Council, which we 
expected them too to take." The "Church Gazette" then cites this Ohio statement and 
adds, "These declarations and statements from the circle of the Ohio Synod will 
please the readers of the 'Church Gazette’ as we rejoice in them." We are prepared, 
at any rate, to make official er- 
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To receive statements from the Ohio Synod and, if so desired, to meet with 
representatives of the Ohio Synod." The vote on Fort Wayne, referred to at the 
beginning of this article, is the conclusion of these proceedings. We confine our 
judgment of these proceedings for the present to three points. First, it seems to us 
peculiar that the organic union of the General Synod with the Council should have 
been a reason for lowa to break with the Council, whereas the long-established 
fraternal relation of the Council to the General Synod had not disturbed the 
recognition of the Council by rare lowans. It seems to us that the inwardness of the 
brotherly relationship is not grasped here. It is not only the entering into organic 
union, but already the fraternal relationship with those who deviate from pure 
doctrine, that is a reason, indeed the actual decisive reason, why Lutherans are to 
refuse the brotherly hand to others. Second, it is not clear to us how the lowa Synod 
could have fraternal relations with the General Council but not with the General 
Synod. Practically, especially in recent years, there has been little difference 
between the Council and the General Synod. They behaved to each other, so far as 
ecclesiastical practice was concerned, as twelve to the dozen. Third, even now we 
cannot understand how Ohio could well state a fraternal relation to lowa in 1910, but 
still make the "actuation" of church fellowship conditional upon expected settlements 
of certain differences. In the whole lowa-Ohio council bargain, no clear grasp of what 
actually and solely constitutes church fellowship-namely, unity in Christ-appears to 
the discerning evaluator. G. 

. Progress of Liberalism in the Methodist Church. In place of Prof. Olin Curtis' 
Outlines of Christian Theology, held in the Old Methodist faithful sense, Prof. W. N. 
Clarke's System of Christian Doctrine was introduced last year as a textbook in 
Methodist seminary classes. In the Methodist Review, Prof. J. A. Faulkner, of Drew 
Seminary (Madison, N. J.), subjects Clarke's book to a criticism, from which wix 
reproduce the following extracts: "In his view of the Scriptures Clarke is a Ritschlian. 
The Bible is to him simply a record her revelation, which serves all essential 
purposes so far as it is reliable, something like Ridpath's 'History of the United,- 
States.'. .. A deeper knowledge of church history would have saved him from many 
an erroneous notion, as, for instance, in his idea that possibly in the future a modern 
book might wish to be incorporated into the canon of Scripture." "Nowhere does D. 
Clarke seem so scripturally timid as in his attempt to explain away the Biblical 
doctrine of the Atonement... . Unlike the Lord and the Apostle Paul, Clarke sees 
nothing in the eternal nature of God that demanded reconciliation from eternity. He 
follows Ritschl in that to him the essence of God is rooted in love alone. But God's 
essence is also rooted in his immutability, justice, and holiness. Clarke's error here 
is fundamental." "Consistent with his treatment of Scripture and the atonement, 
Clarke partly follows in Schleiermacher's footsteps, and partly follows Catholic 
doctrine with respect to the Recht- 
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This makes the doctrine of salvation dependent on a new life and a fruit of it. Hereby 
the whole doctrine of salvation in the New Testament is thrown over, and if Luther 
and Wesley had had such a conception of salvation, we should still be sitting in the 
darkness of the Middle Ages." "It is not to be wondered at that, in harmony with the 
position taken in the above points, D. Clarke rejects both the second coming of 
Christ, which is much more clearly and strongly emphasized in Scripture than his 
first coming, and the eternal damnation of the lost, which yet was equally clearly and 
definitely taught by Christ. This is due to the weak hold which the Scriptures have, 
and the strong hold which 'modern ideas' have with the writer. He is often wont to 
strengthen the views he holds by such expressions as the following: ‘They are in 
harmony with the general views of our time,’ or 'the modern world,’ or 'the present 
tendency of the Christian view,' etc. This suits those who are in the Scriptures, and 
who have a strong hold on modern ideas. This suits those who set their sails to the 
wind in theology; but the deeper question is, Where do we find eternal truth? Where 
do we find words of eternal life? The wind may change tomorrow, but our ship of 
faith must be directed to JEsus Christ, the eternal pole star, who is the same 
yesterday, today, and forever. Methodism has always held that the teachings of 
Christ and the apostles are of greater importance than .the Christian outlook of our 
day." Compared with the pantheistic systems of religion advanced, for example, in 
Union Seminary and in the Divinity School of Chicago University, Clarke's doctrine 
still has some echoes of Christianity; he wishes, for example, to hold to the doctrine 
of the Trinity and of the deity of Christ. Objectively, however, the unbelief that Clarke 
spouts in his book is indistinguishable from the paganism that prevails in Union 
Seminary, Andover, Chicago University, and Yale Divinity School. As far as the 
influence on the life of faith of the listeners is concerned, it makes no difference 
whether the preacher has gained his views from Schleiermacher and Ritschl or from 
Eucken and Trdltsch. G. 

The "democratic" efforts in the Methodist Church are directed their point not 
only against the autocracy of the bishops, but also against what seems to be the 
even angrier popery of the congregational leaders. From the complaints, this time 
on the part of pastors, about the lack of "democracy" in church government, it 
appears that even in the election of elders the Methodist church is almost without 
rights. The elders, who form the Quarterly Conference in certain counties, elect 
themselves the members who belong to their body, and the congregations have only 
the right of suggestion. In the Michigan Christian Advocate. 
complained bitterly the other day that in many congregations there are men on the 
board who "have not a single qualification for it." It is urged, "The whole congregation 
should have a voice in the election of board members. The quarterly conference 
remains for the most part a closed society, unless the preacher dares to break the 
cycle at the risk of his life (!). The same group of men vote themselves year in and 
year out. It would be advisable, especially in larger congregations, to appoint the 
overseers to a triennial term of 
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The preacher would be spared many inconveniences, and a healthy variety would 
be possible. The preacher would thus escape many an inconvenience, and a healthy 
variety would be possible. It would be good for many members to serve as stewards 
for once. This would silence many a criticism and strengthen the communal work." 
In other respects, too, there is still a great lack of "democracy" in the communities: 
"Democracy could also be brought to bear in other directions, by submitting 
important matters to the community by referendum. In the interest of democracy, 
one might well dare to make some mistakes that would creep in with such 
innovations. If an oligarchy exists in a congregation with a few persons at the helm, 
the preacher finds himself faced with two alternatives, both fraught with danger. If 
he comes under the sway of the so-called "leading* men, he thereby forfeits his 
lively connection with the congregation; for nothing so easily ruins a preacher's 
influence as when he becomes the pastor of a small clique. But if, on the other hand, 
he boldly sets himself to serve the whole congregation, and to be no man's favorite, 
he will soon have to discover that the "leading* layman, or ruling clique, is in search 
of another preacher. It will be told with unction to the bishop that the congregation 
must have a change, for Brother X. is not popular; or he will be told that the 
congregation prefers a short preaching appointment." The "Apologist" most vividly 
supports the Michigan Christian Advocate: 

"There are few preachers who cannot tell of congregations where the board was not 
only of no help to them, but at times like a millstone at their necks .. . . It cannot 
escape a careful observer that while the constitution of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church gives extensive rights to the laity, and many important offices are filled by 
them, yet, after all, Methodism, on the other hand, affords a fertile soil for 
autocratism . The number of our bishops, secretaries, editors, and other officials has 
greatly increased in recent years, and this group may easily crystallize into an 
unwelcome hierarchy if unholy ambition and imperiousness fill the hearts of these 
men. Our church will escape the danger of clerical autocracy only if we have leaders 
filled with the spirit of Him who said, "The Son of man is not come to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.*" That by Methodist 
legalism quite other rights and liberties are abridged to the Christian man, which 
have also been acquired for the Methodist Christian by the redemptive work of 
Christ, escapes the notice of both the English and German sheets, which have come 
to word in the above. G. 


Religious Orders of the Episcopalians. Men's orders are four in the 
Episcopal Church here in this country, namely, the Society of Missionary Priests of 
St. John the Evangelist, organized in 1865, the Order of the Holy Cross, founded in 
1881, the Order of the Fellowship of the Good Shepherd, organized in 1908, and 
the Order of the Fellowship of the Savior. Women's orders are 18 there. 

(Wbl.) 
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There is no shortage of meaningless creeds in recent times. It sometimes 
occurs to a congregation to set down its "conviction" in a form of its own choosing, 
without further consideration of the public confession of the community in question. 
How this turns out is illustrated by the following "confession" of a Congregationalist 
congregation in California: "I believe in God, the loving Father of the Race. I believe in 
the Universal Brotherhood of Man as taught by Jesus Christ. I believe in Jesus Christ as the 
Supreme Revealer of Divine Character, as the Moral and Religious Teacher, the Spiritual 
Guide, and the Savior of Men. I believe in the Christian Church and its work of proclaiming 
the Gospel to all mankind, and I desire to share in its laboratories for the progress of 
knowledge, the promotion of peace, the reign of justice, and the realization of human 
brotherhood throughout the world." There is nothing left of Christianity in this 
confession, except phraseology. The deists of the eighteenth century talked much 
more beautifully. G. 

A religion without creed is now to be given to Russia by American 
mediation. The "first general convention for the evangelization of Russia" was held 
at the Moody Tabernacle, Chicago, from June 24 to 28. The conference was called 
by more than one hundred leaders from the Reformed sects in various parts of the 
United States, Canadas, and England, and the result of the meeting is a new body, 
"The Alliance for the Evangelization of Russia." It seemed necessary to the men 
setting the tone of the conference that "in view of the great opportunities which were 
presenting themselves, the Gospel should be brought at once with the greatest 
promptness to the Russian people by preaching and the press." Fifty people were 
found willing to enter into this work. A collection taken for the work amounted to a 
little over ten thousand dollars. It is intended to raise a fund for the "religious liberty 
of Russia" to the amount of $3,000,000. The thoroughly unionistic character of the 
movement is marked in the following guidelines of the adopted program of work: "In 
view of the great emergency of Russia, it was unanimously determined that, while 
nothing should be done which could in any way interfere with the plans or work of 
the existing church authorities, it was important that a vigorous and organized 
Christian effort should be made to tackle as soon as possible this great and long- 
neglected field of work, in such a way that the work should be thoroughly 
evangelical, but also decidedly 'interdenominational'. The Alliance will aim to bring 
to the people a Christ rather than a creed, a personal Saviour rather than a particular 
system of faith and order developed through centuries of strife." That is, either 
conversion methods on the Methodist pattern, or the social service and practical 
Ritschlianism which now dominates the greater part of Reformed churchmanship in 
our country. Poor Russia! G. 

Church Review. Of the 301 members of the House of Representatives in 
Washington, 82 belong to the Methodists, 87 to the Presbyterians, 31 to the 
Episcopal Church, 26 are Baptists, 24 Catholic, 21 Disciples, and 9 belong to 
various Lutheran synods. - 
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Percentage of men in churches. In the Congregationalist churches, out of 100 
members, 34 are men; in the Northern Presbyterians, 36; in the Northern Baptists, 
38; in the Lutheran Synodical Conference, 46; in the Christian Reformed, 48; and in 
the Roman Catholic Church, 49. - At New Bedford, Mass. the Society of Friends 
(Quakers), addressed to President Wilson, adopted resolutions 

requesting that they be allowed to do "honorable service that has nothing to do with 
the military system". The motion to designate as an acceptable branch of service the 
American Red Cross was defeated at the meeting on the ground that this 
organization was also semi-military in character. - The Seventh-day Adventist 
Church was organized at Washington, N. H., in 1844. The General Conference, 
which has its headquarters at Washington, D. C., is divided into 23 conferences, and 
is spread over the whole earth. There are 100 mission fields in 86 countries, with 
863 ordained preachers and 500 licentiates. The total labor force is nearly 6000. In 
the Adjusted States there are 1990 churches with 75,310 communicants. The 
Adventists have 75 sanitariums, 90 colleges and high schools, and nearly 600 
primary schools. 125 periodicals are published regularly in 31 languages, and books, 
pamphlets, and tracts in 75 languages are published in the 37 publishing houses. - 
Chicago is to have the largest Catholic university in the United States. This is the 
plan of Archbishop Mundelein. A complex of 300 acres of land on the lake has 
already been purchased. - The Christian Science organization is spending $40,000 
a month on propaganda in the various soldiers' camps. 45 persons devote their 
entire time to this work, and there are also 250 volunteer workers. - Jewish 
synagogues now number 1825 in this country; to these 156,000 families have 
attached themselves. The Jewish Publication Society has published a new English 
translation of the Old Testament. It is said to be by the most eminent scholars of 
American Jewry. According to the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, however, traces of 
Jewish unbelief can be found in this rendering of the Hebrew text, in that many of 
the passages which are recognized as referring to Christ have been deprived of their 
Messianic meaning. - The Methodist Sunday School Board has 28 missionaries here 
in the United States who devote all their time to the organization of Sunday Schools. 
In the last eight years nearly 2500 schools have been established; of these 700 have 
organized as churches. G. 

Il. Abroad. 


Religious Changes in Russia. Completely different messages come from 
members of the Root's Russia Commission about the conditions in the Russian 
church. Some have received the impression that Russia is ripe for Protestantism; 
especially the Baptists, who see their time has come there. The local Episcopalians 
and High Church Englishmen, on the other hand, think that the Orthodox Russian 
Church is making a visible turn towards Rome, and that the Churches of Bulgaria, 
Serbia, Rumania and Greece have the same inclination. 
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show. The relations between Rome and the Patriarchate in Constantinople, whose 
prestige in Greece is still significant, are said to be excellent. Everyone sees through 
his own glasses. The members of the Commission agree that the Russian Church 
is as deeply shaken as the State; but the report will have to be taken with great 
caution. (Wbl.) 

Charles H. Spurgeon's Sermons. The printing of Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon's sermons has ceased. The supply of white paper has been exhausted in 
England, and the printing interrupted thereby. Admittedly, it is remarked that this 
end was inevitable, for there are scarcely a hundred sermons of his left unprinted. 
As is well known, Spurgeon was a preacher at the Tabernacle in London, whither 
he, a young man from the country, went, and where he made the great Hippodrome 
at Eliphant and Castle the greatest preaching place in the world. Sixty-two years 
ago the weekly printing of his sermons was commenced, and they found their 
circulation over all parts of the world. Twenty-five years ago Spurgeon died, but from 
the large stock left behind him the circulation of his sermons continued week after 
week without interruption. His sermons numbered over 3500. (Wbl.) 

Union of Reformed, Congregationalist and Presbyterian Missionaries in 
China. With the approval of the home authorities, Presbyterian missionaries in the 
Lower Yangtze Provinces of China have united with Reformed missionaries to form 
a Presbytery. The new organization "represents the Reformed doctrines and the 
Presbyterian system of church constitution." Soon after the meeting which agreed 
upon this arrangement, representatives of the English and American 
Congregationalists appeared before the Federal Council of <rller Presbyterian: 
Churches in China. These visitors declared that they were seeking union in order to 
secure for themselves "the advantages of the entrenched Presbyterian system." For 
some time they had been feeling a pull toward more solid organization. Their request 
for an organic union was, as can easily be understood, answered with great 
concession by the presbyterians. It is desired to give the name of "Federal Council 
of Christian Churches in China" to the new connection. The Presbyterians have in 
China about 70,000 communicant members, the Congregationalists a little over 
30,000. G. 

Conditions in China bordering heavily on civil war have brought new 
disturbances for Christian missionaries. From Shenchow, Hunan Province, the 
following was reported on June 12 by a member of the United Evangelical Mission: 
"Liling was plundered and completely turned into a heap of rubble, and the 
inhabitants, who found it impossible to escape, were murdered. All our mission 
buildings were sacked, and the first church and home erected there were burned. 
The town itself is as good as destroyed, resp, burned to the ground, and presents 
an appalling sight. Many hundreds of people were murdered in a wanton, vicious 
manner. Our missionaries escaped on a railway train, which they were forced to pay 
a considerable sum to secure; 700 refugees came with them on this train. Also 
brought from the hospital those sick whose condition was <nn most alarming. The 
refugees, including the Aus- 
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countries, suffered exceedingly. Rev. Lehman was wounded; his wound, however, is 
healing." The report then goes on to say, "For some time Shenchow had been 
prepared for inconvenience and had made preparations for it. For several weeks an 
association had been in existence to give protection and aid to women and children. 
Our mission had agreed with that of the Reformed Church to open our buildings to 
Chinese women and children in case of attack by the soldiers. They had provided 
them with rice and made other arrangements for an emergency. The Chinese place 
unlimited confidence in the foreigner and in his property as a place of refuge. In recent 
years the foreigner and his property have been well respected; but since it has been 
learned what happened at Liling to Americans and their property, they no longer feel 
so secure in this respect. Since the war the situation in China has become quite 
different, and the question has arisen: To whom is the soldier responsible when the 
country has fallen to civil war? Southern troops have been garrisoned here for some 
time. Every morning and evening the buglers remind us that they are here. Last week, 
a deserter was shot on the training grounds. He was left lying in the open field until 
the superintending missionary of the Reformed Mission, near which the drill ground 
is situated, requested the officer concerned to give orders for the body to be removed. 
At present all is quiet here, and if there were no soldiers here, and we did not now 
and then receive reports of engagements coming to us from down the stream, we 
should not even imagine that the country was in a state of war. Personally, | am of 
the opinion that the war will not come up to the Yuantal." Hunan is a province in central 
China, south of the Yangtze River. G. 

The plague is raging again in various countries around the world. Especially 
from China come frightening reports. According to reports to the Missionary Society 
of the Evangelical Fellowship, 1000 people have died of it in five days in a single city 
north of the Great Wall. The disease there takes the form of pneumonic plague. South 
of the wall 2000 deaths have occurred, although the gates had been closed and all 
traffic suspended. Whole families have been wiped out. In many cases the dead are 
left unburied and then eaten by the dogs. Dr Charles W Young, dean of the Union. 
Medical College at Peking, is trying to educate the Chinese as to the nature of the 
disease, and has already succeeded in having the usual medicines used against it. 
He has also introduced vaccination, which is now being enforced with the aid of the 
military. He had less luck with the demand to stop the traffic on the Yellow River and 
thus to prevent the spread of the epidemic. From India it is reported that. the 
Christians have been spared; for inoculation against the disease is quite general 
under the influence of the mission. Among the heathen villagers, too, the number of 
diseases is not so great as last year; for among these people, too, the influence of 
the Mission is making itself felt, and they are now more willing not only to be inoculated 
zw “lassen, but also to leave the huts where diseases have occurred. (Messenger 
of Peace.) 
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A firm commitment to the atoning work of Christ. 


Among the German theologians who have the name, there is hardly one who 
would still consistently hold to the doctrine of inspiration, according to which 
Scripture is divine and infallible in all its statements - a truth without which the church 
becomes a ship that has lost its rudder and compass. And it seems that in Germany 
there has long since ceased to be a single university theologian of note who would 
still freshly and cheerfully espouse the early church and Lutheran doctrine of the two 
natures united in one person in Christ - a truth without which the fundamental article 
of Christianity concerning the eternal divinity of Christ, and with it at the same time 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, collapses in itself. And unfortunately it is not much 
different for you with the doctrine of the vicarious life, suffering, and death of Christ, 
according to which the Saviour bore the wrath of God on the world of sin in our stead, 
and thus reconciled and propitiated God, and now makes us pure from all sin by his 
blood - the truth which in the last analysis alone makes Christianity the only true 
religion, which alone restores the filial relationship of the sinner to God, and which 
also alone is able to give comfort to the anguished heart in the terrors of death and 
hell. 

These are certainly very sad facts, which are not of recent date, but which 
"Lehre und Wehre" has had to point out for decades. And in the scholarly circles of 
the Protestant communities all over the world (with the exception of the Lutheran 
Church, also in America’ )) it is written, as far as we know, 


1) But even in the Lutheran Church in America, the doctrine of the substitutionary 
satisfaction of Christ is often lacking in clear insight and spiritual discernment. For example, the 
writing of the recently deceased Scottish theologian Dr. James Denney, The Atonement and the 
Modern Mind, was reported in the Lutheran Church Work and Observer of Oct. 10. 
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little better with regard to the above-mentioned doctrinal points. There is, however, 
from time to time, thank God, no lack of voices for these great truths, especially for 
the last of Christ's vicarious satisfaction, even among the great ones in Germany. To 
these 


der, p. 4, to read: "He [Denney] shows clearly just why much of the modern mind is unable to 
evaluate and accept the true Biblical doctrine of the atonement. ... He does not speak of an 
equivalent, for he is afraid of what might be called mathematical calculation in reference to the 
atonement, but it is implied in all his fine argument," etc. In short, according to the Lutheran 
Church Work and Observer, Denney represents the genuine biblical doctrine of the atonement. 
But in the October number of the Princeton Theological Review, pp. 623 ff., proof is now furnished 
that Denney not only rejects the Scriptural principle and wants to have the doctrine of 
reconciliation derived and judged from and according to his own experience, but that he also 
falsifies this himself and does not admit the vicarious suffering of Christ. Some passages may 
find place here: "It was only when the volume entitled The Atonement and the Modern Mind 
appeared, in 1903, that it became apparent that Dr. Denney had departed from the doctrine of the 
Satisfaction of Christ. ... He still insists that the atoning work of Christ is made necessary, in some 
sense, by what God is. But it seems after all that it is the Rectoral theory of the Atonement that Dr. 
Denney is expounding and defending. ... We were prepared, therefore, when we took up Dr. 
Denney's latest book, The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation [The Cunningham Lectures for 
1917], to find him consciously and intentionally departing from the Satisfaction doctrine of the 
Atonement. He cannot allow that Christ's death was in any real sense penal; nor that Christ's work 
fully satisfied divine justice; nor that our guilt is imputed to Christ; nor His righteousness to us. All 
these ideas Dr. Denney explicitly rejects. This being so, he cannot allow that Christ acted as the 
sinner's Substitute in the full sense of that term. ... It looks as if the ideas of substitution, imputation, 
and penalty were not in Dr. Denney's thought at all. ... It seems evident that it is not so much 
retributive as it is rectoral justice which demands the Atonement; that God might perhaps pardon 
sin without the sacrifice of Christ, were it not for the danger thus involved to the moral order of the 
world or, at most, to His holy abhorrence of evil. The idea of substitution, moreover, is denied in 
any strict sense of the term, and the somewhat contemptuous remarks about 'forensic' and ‘legal’ 
words strengthen the conclusion that the ideas satisfaction, retribution, substitution, and imputation 
no longer underlie Dr. Denney's thought on the subject. . .. Bearing sin, according to Dr. Denney, 
means ‘entering lovingly, sympathetically, and profoundly into the sinner's experience.’ . . . The 
imputation of our guilt to Christ Dr. Denney will not admit..... He says: 'While the agony or 
passion were not penal in the sense of coming on Jesus through a bad conscience, or making Him 
the personal object of divine wrath, they were penal in the sense that in that hour He had to realize 
to the full the divine reaction against sin in the race in which He was incorporated, and that, without 
doing so to the uttermost, He could not have been the Redeemer of that race from sin, or the 
Reconciler of sinful 
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In his writing "The Blood of Jesus Christ’, nothing else, 'makes us pure from all sin", 
printed in 1913 by the court bookseller Friedrich Bahn at Schwerin in Mecklenburg, 
he advocates the old doctrine of reconciliation with great seriousness. But that 
Oberkirchenrath Bard feels isolated with his position among the German university 
theologians, he already expresses by the fact that he lets his writing go out with the 
subtitle "A Confession". And that Bard in this confession (even if one will not agree 
with his statements in all secondary points) has indeed given a glorious testimony 
of the atoning work of Christ before German Christianity, which many of its scientific 
theologians are endeavoring to lead back into paganism, will be shown by the 
following excerpts. 

Even positive theologians, Bard first points out, in many cases fanatically 
deny that Christ reconciled God by his atoning work and turned him from wrath to 
grace. Bard writes: "It is a very painful perception to me, that a not inconsiderable 
number men to God.'. . . Denney devotes an entire chapter in his latest book to the New 
Testament doctrine of Reconciliation, but his view as to its authority is somewhat vague. He says 
that all that we can do is to approach the New Testament with candor, and to absorb what of it we 
can; that there are many things which we cannot absorb...... But that- he regards the New 
Testament doctrine of Reconciliation as not authoritative is perfectly clear from his statement that 
we cannot ‘borrow’ it, and that ‘it is inconsistent with the nature of intelligence simply to borrow 
anything.’ ... . . The 'same subjective conception of authority is expressed in the volume The 
Atonement and the Modern Mind, when he says that 'truth is the only thing which has authority 
for the mind.' That is to say, we cannot accept any truth because it is told us on authority. It is clear 
from this that all external authority is rejected. . .. Denney frankly admits: 'The modern mind 
cannot believe things - the things by which it has to live - simply on the word of Paul or John. It 
is not irreverent, it is simply the recognition of a' fact, if we add that it can just as little believe 
them simply on the word of Jesus.'. .. He means that our ground of belief in the doctrine [of the 
Atonement] is the fact that it appeals to us. ..... What he is seeking is really his ‘own interpretation 
of what we call the experience of reconciliation’. This is perfectly evident, because, as we have 
seen, he speaks of the possibility of a conflict between the New Testament doctrine of the 
Atonement and our interpretation of our own experience of reconciliation. It is evident from this 
that, after all, our own experience of reconciliation is the source, as well as the norm of truth on 
this subject." At the very least, it shows a great lack of discernment when Lutheran Church Work 
and Observer makes such a 
and a thus well-founded doctrine of reconciliation, such as Denney leads according to the 
Princeton Review, as the true biblical one and can recommend Denney's book with the words: 
"It is worth reading over and over again 
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even of positive theologians of the present day - for with the products of liberal, fully 
religious-historical theology | have long since forgotten to be astonished.- The 
theologians of the present day - for | have long since learned to marvel at the 
products of liberal theology, which is the history of religion in general - exclude from 
the Lord's work of reconciliation the moments of atonement, substitution, 
satisfaction, in short, an objective reconciliation of God, and assure us that they may 
and must limit the purpose and effect of the great work of God of Bethlehem and 
Golgotha to the acquisition of a means of power to achieve a reconciliation of men 
with God, that is, only a subjective reconciliation, that is, after all, the conversion of 
the human heart. This mutilation of the biblical and ecclesiastical concept of 
reconciliation is not entirely new, purely modern. The contradiction against the 
church's confession of a reconciliation of God brought about by the Passion of Jesus 
Christ goes back to the Middle Ages, to the 12th century. When Anselm first 
systematically developed the doctrine of the Atonement in his mighty writing 'Why 
Was God Made Man’, which, though in need of modification, had become 
fundamental for the Church's confession, he immediately found a principal opponent 
in the astute dialectician Abelard, who knew nothing of a reconciliation of God and 
wanted to see in the Passion of Jesus Christ only a means of power created by God 
to achieve a change in the hearts of men. His footsteps were followed by the 
Socinianism of the sixteenth century and its legitimate child, the rationalism of the 
eighteenth century, which almost completely stripped its concept of God of the traits 
of holiness and consequently found no accommodation for the doctrine of a 
reconciliation of God in its system. If Schleiermacher also limits the effect of the work 
of JEsu to the world of men, this is easily understood from the pantheistic 
background of his dogmatic system. But even such positive theologians as 
Hasenkamp and Menken polemicized with passion and bitterness against the idea 
of a reconciliation of God, which they had the courage to characterize as -pagan 
superstition’, as a -masterpiece of the father of lies*, as a -spawn of darkness*, as a 
-flavored little bundle of men and devils', and outstanding systematists like Stier, 
Rothe, Martensen, and in a more cautious way also one of the greatest theologians 
of modern times, my unforgettable teacher and leader Hofmann, deny the 
significance of the Passion of the Lord as a work of God for the removal of a tension 
caused by the sin of men in God. Today we meet in their wake a great number of 
positive theologians." (3 f.) To the theologians mentioned, Bard could have added, 
with vanishingly few exceptions, the whole swarm of modern German university 
theologians, all of whom want to know little or nothing of the "obsolete theology of 
blood.” 

Without the gospel of Christ's substitutionary sacrifice, however, one can 
successfully reject the relentlessly atoning voice of the Ge-. 
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Do not silence knowledge. Bard: "If the Gospel does not bring me, and in the first 
place, the assurance that God is reconciled through Christ's act, if it brings me, with 
the giving of His Son to death, only a vigorous testimony of His good pleasure 
remaining unchanged to me in spite of sin, but not the abolition of His wrath against 
the sinner, then | forfeit the means of completely [! F. B.] and to become unshakably 
certain of the grace of my God, but with it also a good part of the power, rooted in 
the certainty of forgiveness | have gained, to achieve my conversion and 
transformation. The certainty of my salvation has as its indispensable condition the 
certainty about the satisfaction of God injured by my sin. | do not gain the full 
measure of peace in lifting and joy in dying - according to my constant, irresistible 
experience - by the mere testimony of God's grace, 'but' only when this testimony is 
accompanied by the assurance of the atonement made for my sin in the death and 
resurrection of JEsu Christ. Not the assurance alone that my sin is remitted by God 
can still the raging storm of a crying conscience, but only the further assurance that 
it is remitted because paid. For the accusation of God sounding in the conscience, 
‘Pay me what thou owest me!’ inexorably demands payment of the debt. And | have 
found this personal experience of mine confirmed again and again in my long 
pastoral practice with others, so that wherever | was confronted with a lively 
consciousness of guilt and a tormenting sense of guilt, | never got along with the 
mere assurance of God's grace, but only with the reference to the payment of the 
contracted debt made through Christ's blood. Only this message of the payment of 
the debt tore those seeking forgiveness back from the abyss of despair and brought 
about the full measure of peace. Since the exclusion of God's atonement from the 
atoning work of Jesus Christ is not merely an insignificant, peripheral, and therefore 
tolerable theological error, but rather an irreplaceable loss of the power of the gospel 
to sufficiently [!That is why | deplore this mutilation of the concept of reconciliation in 
the deepest way, and must oppose it most vigorously as a grave, fundamental, 
because for the life of faith exceedingly threatening, under certain circumstances 
fatal aberration." (4 f.) 

The objections of the moderns to the doctrine that the awakened conscience 
can be satisfied only by reference to the atonement of Christ are mistaken. D. Haupt 
of Halle asserts that Bard's "dogmatic position is contrary to the faith of the Old 
Testament pious, who did not know the atonement to be procured by Christ, even of 
the disciples. 
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of the Lord, at least as long as they knew nothing of His atoning death, would not do 
justice to the many whom our Lord forgave sin in the days of His flesh without 
reference to His atoning work, that furthermore also in the speeches of the apostles 
in the Acts of the Apostles the atoning meaning of the life and death of Jesus was 
hardly expressed, that theologians of great merit for the advancement of Christian 
knowledge and the kingdom of God, such as von Hofmann, who expressly denied 
the confession of a vicarious punitive suffering of the Lord, would come to be 
regarded as those who lack the right faith, that indeed innumerable laymen, even 
without reflecting on the atoning death of the Lord, find their satisfaction in the naive 
faith in Christ as their Savior. To these objections Bard answers: "First of all, | would 
like to point out that it does not occur to me to deny the value of a Christian faith that 
lacks the reflection on the atoning power of Jesus Christ, as long as its content is 
only Christ as its Saviour. But | deny it the full measure of the certainty of God's 
grace, all the more, the more tender the conscience, the louder its voice, that full 
measure of unimpeachable certainty and joyfulness, which, according to my 
experience and that of many others, which is constantly repeated, is only the result 
of insight into the atoning power of the work of JEsu Christ. | can only repeat in the 
most definite terms that | do not come to rest under the living sensation of my sins 
by the assurance that God is merciful, not until | remember that they have been paid 
for. And | shall also, when God calls me, only when this assurance remains to me, 
be able to depart confidently and joyfully. All God's claim upon me is paid at Calvary 
only when | may confess that "Christ's blood and righteousness is my ornament and 
garment of honor." (6.) 

"Now as to the faith of the Old Testament pious, | cannot persuade myself 
that they lacked the moment of knowledge of the atonement for sin. That they knew 
of a Saviour who was ‘to come,' no one will wish to or be able to deny. From the first 
created, the longing of the pre-Christian right Israel was directed toward the 
Promised One. But also that this Promised One would bring forgiveness of sins as 
an essential gift (Luk. 1, 77) was undoubtedly certain to them. Should they not also 
have had the hope that, in order to be able to do this, he would have to procure 
atonement in some way? That sin needed atonement, they unquestionably knew. 
Otherwise they would be behind the entire heathen world, which expresses its 
feeling of the necessity of atonement for sin through the sacrifices it offers to the 
wrathful gods. Even Harnack confesses: No rational reflection, no understanding 
consideration will be able to erase from the moral ideas of mankind the conviction 
that sin demands punishment. 
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It is an indispensable postulate of the human heart and conscience that the debt 
must be paid. | can only be released from this absolute obligation to pay if someone 
else pays for me. If Christ or, if one wishes, God does not pay, then | must pay. Now 
if, according to Scripture, God himself assures us by his Protevangelium that the 
overcoming of the power hostile to God must be purchased with the deadly heel- 
sting of the promised woman's seed, and by the covering before God's face, procured 
for the protoplasts by means of the surrender of an animal to death, caused the 
offering of the sacrifice itself, and by the sacrificial cult ordered for Israel solemnly 
sanctioned the necessity of the atonement and expressly declared that "without the 
shedding of blood there is no forgiveness of sin" (Hebr. 9, 22; 10, 5 ff.; 3 Mos. 17, 
11)-should not the pious Israelites, by combining both truths, that Messiah was 
coming and that atonement was necessary for forgiveness, have already penetrated 
to the hope of atonement-producing activity of the Messiah?" (7.) It is conspicuous 
that Bard does not here also refer to Ps. 22, Isa. 53, and similar passages. 

"As to further," continues Bard, "the faith of the disciples and contemporaries 
of Christ during their walk with Him, no one will be able to deny that the same had 
not, and could not have, the fulness which it gained after the Lord had accomplished 
His work of atonement and personally witnessed it to them. But in the Lord who had 
appeared they had the assurance of salvation, and also of the atonement for their 
sins; and if in this, that for the time being they had only the assurance of his 
forgiveness, at first without, and later with reference to his future atoning death, there 
might have been a deficiency of assurance in comparison with that which has been 
given to us, it was not in their ignorance of him, it did not lie in their ignorance of their 
Master's atoning power, but only in their ignorance of the manner of procuring the 
atonement, for which, however, they will then have had a cover for this deficiency in 
the weight of the visible personality of him who promised them forgiveness. If, on the 
part of the opponents, it is further asserted against the demand for the testimony of 
the atoning significance of the work of Jesus Christ, that in the speeches of the 
apostles in Acts the atoning significance of the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ 
did not form the subject of their proclamation, then | will first remind you that, for 
example, Paul emphatically testifies to the Ephesians (Acts 20:28) that the Lord 
purchased his church through his blood. But by the way, we leave out of account, 
not only that these speeches are only sketches, which forbid a sure conclusion about 
the extent and content of the matter treated, but also that in those first times it was 
incumbent upon the apostles above all things to testify to the factuality of the 
resurrection, and by the nature of the matter to instruct about the meaning of 
salvation, thus also about the atoning power of this fact. 
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was reserved for the further instruction of a congregation that had only been 
completed. But that the latter happened in the most extensive way is shown in the 
apostolic letters, which cannot emphasize enough that our salvation is based on the 
atonement character of the passion of our Lord. (1 Pet. 1, 18. 19: You were not 
redeemed with perishable silver or gold, but with the precious blood of Christ, as of 
an innocent and unblemished lamb; 2, 24: Who Himself bore our sins in His body on 
the wood, by whose wounds you were healed; 3, 18: He suffered once for our sins, 
the righteous for the unrighteous; 4, 1: He suffered in the flesh for us; 1 Joh. 1, 7: the 
blood of Jesus Christ makes us clean from all sin; 2, 2: he is the propitiation for our 
sins; not only for ours, but also for the whole world; 4, 10: God sent his Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins, and so on.) Especially, however, the apostle greatest, Paul, 
testifies again and again that the atoning meaning of the death and resurrection of 
JEsu Christ is the essential content of the gospel, as he then gives 1 Cor. 15, 1-4 ff. 
a formal definition of the gospel to the effect that the gospel is "the news of the 
forgiveness of sin* obtained by the death and resurrection of JEsu Christ." (8 f.) 

The reasons which are now advanced against the reconciliation of God by 
Christ's atoning work are the same as those which Socinianism already exhaustively 
formulated, namely, (1) that a reconciliation of God is neither necessary nor possible 
nor real nor efficacious, and is therefore in itself untenable; (2) that Scripture also 
knows only a reconciliation of man, not a reconciliation of God. "In opposition to this," 
remarks Bard, first, on the second point, "| am convinced that it is par excellence 
impossible for a good exegetical conscience to wrest from Scripture the testimony of 
a reconciliation of God effected by the passion of JEsu Christ; that, on the contrary, 
the attempts to win this result prove, on impartial examination, to be violent 
experiments in a refined but neck-breaking dialectic for the attainment of a desired 
result. At this point | can understandably not enter into a detailed discussion of the 
countless scriptural testimonies that belong here, but | would like to believe that 
whoever reads scriptural words such as Isa. 53, 5 (he is wounded for our iniquity, 
and bruised for our sin; punishment is upon him, that we may have peace, and by 
his wounds we are healed), Matth. 20, 28 (he came to give his life as a ransom for 
many), 26, 28 (the blood of the new testament, shed for many for the forgiveness of 
sins), Joh. 1, 29 (the lamb of God who bears the sin of the world), Rom. 5, 6-11 (he 
died for the ungodly - he died for us while we were still sinners - justified by his blood 
we will be saved), Joh. 2, 29 (he died for us while we were still sinners - justified by 
his blood we will be saved). 
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We are reconciled to God through the death of His Son while we were still enemies), 
2 Cor. 5, 17 (one died for all), v. 18 (God reconciled us to Himself through Christ), v. 
19 (God was in Christ reconciling the world to Himself and not imputing their sins to 
them), v. 21 (he made him who knew no sin to be sin for us, that we might become 
the righteousness of God in him), Gal. 3, 13 (Christ redeemed us from the curse of 
the law, being made a curse for us), 1 Pet. 1, 2 (for the sprinkling of the blood of 
JEsu Christ), 2, 24; Rev. 7, 14 (they have made their garments bright in the blood of 
the Lamb) and many others without bias, without desire commanding the thoughts, 
also let the meaning of the Israelite sacrificial cult ordered by God come to words in 
the New Testament light (Hebr. 9 and 10), even if he only appreciates the fact of the 
generality of the Gentile sacrifices with an unblinking eye, will be unable to deny that 
the Scriptures bear most definite and abundant witness to the effect of God's 
atonement through the passion of Jesus Christ, and that even the most foolhardy 
exegesis must see the attempt to use the Scriptures as a key witness to the limitation 
of Christ's atoning work to a mere reconciliation of men fail. He who denies the 
reconciliation of God cannot in any way be in agreement with Scripture. And if the 
Church of all times and denominations (a glance at the Passion hymns proves this) 
confesses both that through the Passion of JEsu Christ God is reconciled and that 
with the message of reconciliation at the same time the means of power for the 
reconciliation of men with God is obtained, then she has for herself the full-sounding 
chorus of the prophets and apostles, and not only as shining witnesses to the 
correctness of her confession, but also to the immeasurable importance of this 
confession as the central fundamental article of the Christian faith." (10 f.) 

As for the assertion that there is no necessity for God's atonement, Bard 
answers: "They try to persuade us that God's atonement was not needed 
everywhere, that it was not necessary, but that the assurance of a necessity in God 
endangers his freedom and absoluteness. | must confess that it seems to me 
exceedingly strange, even as Promethean presumption, to want to determine on the 
part of man what God has need of and what He has no need of, even in opposition 
to His express assurance that for the atonement of sin - not merely for the attainment 
of a means of conversion - the death of JEsu was necessary (Matth. 26, 54), and 
that without a renunciation for the salvation of men God could not remit the cup of 
suffering to His Son (Matth. 26, 39. 42; Hebr. 2, 10), to claim that the sacrifice was 
not necessary. Should the critic be better instructed than himself as to what God 
required? | think we should leave it for our conviction that the sacrifice was 
necessary. 
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We must leave it at the assurance of God that resounds through Scripture, even if 
we were unable to convince ourselves of the necessity of offering such a ransom. 
We cannot, however, judge God's action and being according to its 
comprehensibility, but we come up against insoluble problems in all Christian 
doctrines. Or, for example, is it possible to comprehend the simultaneity of God's 
trinity and unity, of divine omniscience and human freedom? By its very nature, the 
mystery of God's being must transcend human comprehension (Rom. 11:33-36: 
‘How incomprehensible are his judgments! and incomprehensible his ways!’)." (12.) 

The necessity of Christ's atonement, however, does not have its ground in 
anything apart from God. Bard writes: "A whole series of theologians of the ancient 
Church, from Justin on, have tried to find the necessity of the offering of his [God's] 
Son in the circumstance that God had to pay Satan a sufficient ransom in the death 
of Jesus, if he was to release mankind, a possession given to him by God. The 
demand of God upon mankind was converted into a demand of Satan upon God. 
Thus, however, the difficulty of having to statute in God Himself a necessity apart 
from His freedom was, apparently at least, removed. But the result was purchased 
with a conception, utterly unworthy of God, exceedingly adventurous, of a legal 
transaction taking place between God and Satan. . . . Ludwig von Gerdtell, in a 
treatise on "The Atonement of Christ," wants to justify the necessity of it by saying 
that enough should have been done for the general consciousness of justice of the 
‘worlds most reasonable spirits. Thus the atoning work of God is made into an 
example of punishment, the necessity of which is founded not in God, but in the need 
of angels and men. But does one not then make God's work of reconciliation an 
opportunistic governmental measure, and reduce the concept of punishment as a 
legal atonement to that of a deterrent, without thereby escaping the absurdity of 
conceding to men a more intense sense of justice than to God Himself? | must 
declare the formulation to be equally unsuccessful, that God should have 
"maintained the moral order of the world" by the punitive suffering of the Lord. This, 
if | see rightly, also amounts to a consideration of the 'creaturely consciousness of 
justice,’ and is subject to the same criticism, apart from the fact that the 'moral order 
of the world' is not, after all, a magnitude apart from God, but is rooted in Himself. 
According to Scripture, we must maintain that the sacrifice of Jesus Christ was 
necessary as an atonement to enable God to save our race, that is, to carry out His 
will of salvation." (12 ff.) 

God is both subject and object of reconciliation. Bard: 
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"The problem" (the coexistence of the demand for atonement and the willingness to 
forgive in God) "is not solved by asserting: 'God is not the object of reconciliation, 
but He creates reconciliation, which is an act of His love and grace.’ For this 
assertion is incorrect. If a reconciliation of God with the world and of the world with 
God is necessary, that is, if God must also be reconciled, how can it be said that he 
is not the object of reconciliation? If he procures the reconciliation and must be 
reconciled, then, according to ordinary logic, he is both subject and object of the 
reconciliation. | deny that these are pagan thoughts. These are scriptural, Christian 
thoughts, the thoughts of Christendom of all ages. Certainly, even the heathen [as 
everyone in whom the voice of conscience still stirs] knew that the gods must be 
reconciled. But these were not wrong thoughts, but right thoughts. Israel also knew, 
and that by God's testimony, that sacrifices were necessary to reconcile God. And 
our Passion songs rejoice that through Christ's blood God is reconciled, that is, that 
Wohl was an object of the reconciliation procured by Him. Pagan is the thought that 
animal sacrifices are sufficient for propitiation, and that man is able to procure the 
necessary propitiation; pagan also is the thought that the gods need propitiation for 
their own sake, since we know that God needs propitiation only for this reason, in 
order to be able to carry out his will of salvation in man. By denying God's need of 
reconciliation, one enters the path that leads to the limitation of reconciliation to men. 
| understand much less when one denies a change of heart in God, but speaks of a 
‘change’ in His conduct. Can one then speak of a conduct which is not rooted in his 
will? There is no getting away from seeking the apparent conflict in the heart of God. 
It is unquestionably true that the cause of the plan of salvation is the love of God, if 
only because God Himself is love, and not wrath and love. God would never have 
organized the shattering tragedy of Golgotha for his own sake if it had been 
(according to Anselm) only a matter of making amends for a ‘grievance of honour' 
suffered. But if he wanted to re-enter into a communion of love with the human being 
lost to him through sin, then the Passion of Jesus was indispensable, not only to 
make men willing to reconcile with God through its message, but also to atone for 
the sin that cried out to heaven. And the demand for atonement as well as the will 
to love come into their own in the cross of the Lord. To justify the necessity of the 
mission of Jesus Christ by the assertion that otherwise God would not have his way 
- that is heathenish; to justify it by saying that without that sacrifice he could not enter 
into the fellowship of love with man - that is Christian. The concern, then, is as if this 
view were detrimental to the fact that the mission of Jesus Christ is merely a work 
of God's grace, 
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is therefore unfounded, all the more so because God himself pays the price for the 
attainment of the atonement. So grace and effectuation of its possibility-His work 
alone! "Wherefore God praiseth his love toward us in that Christ died for us." One 
must not purchase the solution of a problem by eliminating its essential difficulty!" (15 
ff.) "We must be satisfied precisely with the divine assurance of the compatibility of 
the two facts [the demand for atonement and the willingness to forgive in God]." (15.) 

The objection that the necessity of an atonement for sin is in contradiction with 
the divine demand on man to forgive even without satisfaction is also null and void. 
Bard: "But the opponents of the necessity of God's atonement not only put forward 
its inconceivability, but also its contradiction with the conduct demanded of us on the 
part of God, thus raising against God the charge of a double morality, of a 
contradiction between his demand and his conduct. How can God, they say, demand 
atonement, satisfaction, for offenses done to Him as a condition of His forgiveness, 
when He demands unconditional forgiveness from us and condemns the demand for 
satisfaction?! But it is overlooked that God, in demanding of man unconditional 
forgiveness of the offence he has suffered, in no way demands the remission of 
satisfaction, but only denies to him the competence to demand satisfaction. Therefore 
the demand of forgiving love on the part of the wronged man is justified by the 
reference to the fact that it is not man who is competent to make satisfaction, but God 
alone. "Do not avenge yourselves, but give place to the wrath [of God]; for vengeance 
is mine, | will repay, saith the Lord" (Rom. 12:19). Man is not in a position to forgive 
guilt, because every sin is ultimately a grievance against God (Ps. 51:6: "Against you 
alone have | sinned"; Luk. 15:18, 21: "| have sinned against heaven"); man can only 
forgive the grievance that his neighbor's sin causes him. It is an encroachment on 
the majesty, on the sovereign right of God to judge and punish sin. But we are to 
forgive the offence done us by our neighbour without satisfaction, which is due and 
incumbent on God alone, because he alone is able to judge the fault rightly and to 
decree just satisfaction, and because, by standing entirely on the ground of grace 
towards God, we forfeit the right to insist on our right towards our neighbour (parable 
of the shawl-servant). It is evident that it is a misapprehension of the limits of man's 
competence and capacity, and still more of his state of guilt, if we think we can argue 
against God's right to satisfaction by referring to the conduct of renouncing it, which 
is incumbent upon us." (17 f.) 
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To the assertion that reconciliation, as taught by the Church, is impossible 
because the concepts of forgiveness and satisfaction are mutually exclusive 
opposites, and because in matters of moral guilt the substitution of a third party is 
unacceptable, of an innocent even unjust, Bard replies: "As to the first objection of 
the compatibility of the notions of satisfaction and forgiveness, we overlook the fact 
that God does not at all demand satisfaction from the human race, but has made it 
Himself in His Son, so that He appears to us at once as the Forgiver and the Satisfier. 
It is only for us to accept the assurance of forgiveness with confidence. His conduct, 
therefore, not only does not fall short of what is demanded of man, but goes far 
beyond it, inasmuch as he not only forgives, but also makes the sacrifice of his Son, 
which is indispensable to the attainment of the possibility of forgiveness. But how 
indispensable the satisfaction was, is evident from the fact that God could not, | say, 
remit it even to himself; and how adorably great the grace of God is, may be seen 
from the fact that, although it cost him the sacrifice of his Son, he makes room for it. 
But as far as the objection to the substitution of a third person, especially an innocent 
one, is concerned, it must be said that even in the heathen world we find inklings of 
the right of substitution; indeed, the great Greek tragedians, an AEschylus in 
"Prometheus," a Sophocles in the Odipus Saga, resolved moral conflicts through the 
idea of substitution, that through all the stuses of human life the fact of substitution 
passes, that the suffering of the innocent for the guilty, especially when the two are 
bound by ties of blood or love, and thus the two are, as it were, united, and when the 
suffering is voluntarily assumed, has for our moral feeling not something injurious, 
but rather something satisfying (Schiller's "surety"). But now it is true of the relation 
of JEsu Christ to the world of men that he is not another beside them, but one of 
them, indeed not an individual, but rather a general personality, not a man, but "the 
man," "the Son of man," the representative of our race, not merely in consequence 
of his being related to us as a member, but also because in unselfishness he 
gathered into himself the feelings of the whole world of men, including the evil 
conscience. He was potentially, both in God's eyes and in his own consciousness, 
humanity, the "sinner" himself, and as such irresistibly suited to represent it. If E. von 
Hartmann misses in him that he had no "legally valid collective relationship to the 
whole of humanity,’ he lacks sufficient appreciation of the record." (18 f.) 

"But besides the necessity and possibility of God's reconciliation through the Passion 
of JEsu Christ, one also denies its efficacy- 
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The same is true for the assertion of the insufficiency of the atonement, of the 
incongruity between the task and the solution, between what is deserved by men 
and what has been accomplished by Christ. A strange interjection! One would think 
that with the assurance of the Lord on the cross, 'It is finished,’ and with the yes and 
amen of God spoken with the resurrection of JESUS, one should be satisfied with 
the conviction that the work of JESUS Christ had procured the atonement. But the 
critics, as before in discussing the necessity of the atonement, find boldness here to 
deny its sufficiency, and in examining the record to complain of a want of covering 
credit and debit, notwithstanding the believer in heaven declared himself fully 
satisfied by the great fact of the raising up of JEsu Christ! | should think we might 
trust God's assurance that He was satisfied more than the negative finding of the 
reckoning auditors. As their dissatisfaction with his reconciliation does not trouble 
us, so his assurance of satisfaction fully satisfies us. We trust it, even if we cannot 
come to terms with our account. ... As a rule, meditation on the atonement made by 
the passion of Jesus Christ proceeds from the premise that the extent of his 
vicarious suffering must be exactly the same as the suffering which, without his 
coming and suffering, we would have had to bear. On this supposition, at first sight, 
the temporal suffering of the Lord does not seem to be a sufficient substitute for the 
timeless, eternal suffering which would have waited for us without him, and the 
correspondence will not be any further, if we consider that the suffering of an 
individual is to be regarded as a corresponding performance for the endless 
suffering of the whole world of men. Now, as to the difference of number (one 
against many), the objection is settled by reflection on the relation of the 
representative to the totality of sinners. We remembered above that the Lord is not 
one beside others, not an individual, but a general personality, representing and 
summing up the whole human world in its dignity as 'the Son of Man,’ 'the Man,' and 
in its sentience; the second Adam, consequently, his suffering and achievement can 
just as well be regarded as the suffering and achievement of the human world 
concerned in him, as the first Adam's sin could and has appeared and been 
condemned as the sin of the whole race concerned in him. But the incongruity 
between the temporal death of the Substitute and eternal death of those whom he 
represented! It is argued that the death of the Lord on the cross was equal to the 
eternal death which we deserve, inasmuch as it brought upon the Lord that very 
thing which is the essence, the sting of eternal torment, the abandonment of God. 
But there remains the difference of duration: there a few hours of suffering, here 
endless suffering! To compensate for the difference in duration, we are referred to 
the dignity of the human person. 
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of the vicarious sufferer. The quality of the sufferer on the cross, as the eternal God, 
is no doubt rightly said, "amply substitutes for the minus of duration in comparison 
with the eternal duration of the suffering of men. One seeks to substitute out the 
cover by asserting the infinite value of the person of the Lord. Yes, from this 
consideration one has a sharp contrast to the rationalistic denial of the sufficiency 
of the performance of JEsu, which only appears as a parumfactio (as a performance 
too small), to want to count out a nimisfactio (a performance too great) [!], insofar 
as the shedding of the blood of a God made flesh must have infinite value, thus 
covering all guilt abundantly. | confess that this deduction has never quite made 
sense to me. | take refuge from the uncertain basis of this human calculation in the 
divine assurance 'It is finished!’ as an unshakable testimony to the full sufficiency of 
the Passion of JEsu Christ." (19 ff.) 

How Bard thinks of the exact congruence of guilt and atonement is shown by 
the following statement: "If, however, an attempt is to be made to show the exact 
congruence of the passion of the Lord with the suffering we deserve, | would prefer 
the result of another meditation, which promises to lead me more to the goal. | 
regard as erroneous the presupposition which is assumed in the attempt just 
discussed to discuss the problem of substitution, that the suffering of the substitute 
must correspond in intensity and duration exactly to the suffering which the guilty 
person should have suffered. | am thinking of a number of other scriptural passages 
in which God the Lord Himself states the principle of His judging, reveals the tactics 
of the exercise of His jus talionis (right of retribution). In such passages as 1 Sam. 
25, 39; 1 Kings 8, 32; Ps. 7, 16. 17; 9, 16; Ezek. 22, 31; 9, 10; 11, 21; 7, 4; 16, 43; 
17, 19; Prov. 26, 27; Ecc. 10, 8, God asserts as His mode of punishment, "I will bring 
upon his head the way, the evil, the iniquity, the doing, the abomination, the oath of 
the wicked one,’ or, "I will cast him into the pit which he hath digged, into the net 
which he hath cast.' In this, then, consists the nature of God's punishment on the 
sinner, that he causes the suffering which he has intended and prepared for him by 
his sin to befall him himself. . . . God's answer to the grievance experienced by the 
sinner will have to be that God will cause the same suffering which he experiences 
from the sinner to be experienced by him again. Now the suffering which we cause 
God with our sin became manifest in the history of the world when God became 
flesh and placed Himself under the power of men. There "the thoughts of the heart 
were made manifest," the fact that sin aims at the negation and destruction of God. 
For mankind, represented in Caiaphas and Pilate, in Israel and the Gentiles, in all 
the typical figures of that time, has not accepted the carnal and the spiritual. 
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He was cruelly maltreated and crucified. If it was not the same suffering that struck 
the Son of Man, who was united with the Son of God, but in Him the world of men 
represented by Him, then Jesus, as the representative of God, tasted the fruit of sin 
even to the point of death on the cross; but the same Jesus, as the representative of 
our race, bore the wrath of God against the sin of the world together with the hatred 
of the world against God. Thus in his God-human heart is concentrated the sense of 
the world's hatred against God, and the sense of God's retributive reaction against 
sinners, in bringing his sin 'upon the head of the offender.’ The adorable wisdom of 
God consists in this, that he allowed the suffering which was intended for him, and 
which in Christ was not done to him, to become at the same time the suffering, of 
mankind, and thus caused the atrocity of sin to be turned into its expiation. Because 
God in Christ 'brings on the head of the offender’ the suffering done to him in this, he 
atones for it. Of course, this is only because the Atonement was willingly borne by 
the horrible double suffering. For it is only the willingness of the agent and his 
colligating the evil conscience and suffering of the world at large ‘in his own' heart 
that gives the suffering its atoning power. We must take the thought fully seriously 
that our Lord not only remained in constant, intimate communion with His Father even 
unto death, but also constantly embraced the whole world of men with His heart full 
of the fervour of love, and made all their feelings of sorrow, even of guilt, His own. 
He made the suffering, present to his omniscience, of the whole world of men of all 
times and places, including their evil conscience, the bitterest fruit, the 'greatest evil,’ 
his own, is therefore at once the Son of 'the good pleasure’ and the bearer of God's 
wrath. Is it any wonder that, going to his death with such a gigantic burden, he 
dreaded it, and that for a moment his certainty of the indispensability of this passion 
was clouded? Is it not a much greater miracle, eternally to be praised, that with his 
confession, 'I drink the cup; thy will be done!’ Against all attempts to take away His 
willingness to suffer, He preserved it unto death on the cross, and thus changed the 
greatest atrocity in the world into its atonement? Thus we gain the exact covering of 
guilt and atonement according to the mode of punishment ever proclaimed by God 
Himself, to bring the misdeed on the head of the offender. It is only in this light that 
we can fully understand why Jesus had to go through all those dreadful stages of 
suffering. . .. What sin does to God can be seen and has come to light in concrete 
form in the horrible tragedy of the history of Jesus, the incarnate God. So then, the 
very same thing that sin did to Him, God caused to be experienced by the human 
world represented in the same Jesus. But | repeat: Our certainty of the sufficiency of 
the atonement procured by Christ, 
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that is, of the reality of God's atonement, rests not on the always fallible knowledge 
of the congruence of guilt and atonement, but rather on his assurance of sufficiency, 
his assurance 'It is finished,' which finds its echo resounding through the world in the 
resurrection of the Crucified; just as our certainty of the necessity and possibility of 
the substitution rests not on the success of our calculation, but on its attestation by 
Scripture." (21 ff.) 

"Finally," Bard continues, "if the critics of the doctrine of reconciliation think 
they can deny the efficacy of the reconciliation procured by Christ by pointing out 
that even after the reconciliation supposedly accomplished nineteen centuries ago, 
everything on earth remained the same, and the world, before as after the dark 
powers of guilt, sin, suffering, and death, is subject to them, they fail to realize that 
the efficacy they miss, according to the unanimous assurance of all believers, begins 
only, but also immediately, with the entrance of faith in this reconciliation, and that 
the believers are given the opportunity to experience the newness of life, They fail 
to realize that, according to the unanimous affirmation of all believers, the efficacy 
they miss begins only, but also immediately, with the entrance of faith in this 
reconciliation and imparts to believers the promised goods of salvation, freedom, 
patience, and hope, along with the guarantee of the consummation of salvation in 
the world to come. So, in order to trigger the saving power of reconciliation, faith is 
required. If it be replied that, by requiring faith, reconciliation appears to be in need 
of a complement, that is, to be insufficient, it will be replied that, even among men, 
the reconciliation effected will only benefit the guilty person if he believes the 
assurance, and that the whimsical tactic of calling faith the complement of the work 
of reconciliation, is as sensible as if the beggar were to regard his hand stretched 
out to receive a sum of money as an increase of the amount given, or as if a sick 
man were to think that his grateful sensation for the efficacy of a given medicine 
might also be partly turned to himself for the opening and closing of his mouth in its 
enjoyment." (23 f.) 

The ultimate reason for the denial of substitutionary atonement, as taught by 
Scripture and confessed by the Church, is the failure to recognize the immense 
weight of the guilt of sin and the fierceness of God's wrath against it. Bard: "It is 
evident, indeed, that if the expiation of guilt and the satisfaction of God's wrath really 
required so immense a sacrifice as the offering of the incarnate Son of God to the 
most dreadful suffering and agonizing criminal death on the cross, human guilt and 
God's wrath are terrible realities. Conversely, if guilt can be remitted without 
atonement, if God's wrath can be satisfied without payment, then both lose their 
seriousness and their terrifying weight. Thus, then, the repeated attempt to prove 
that Christ's work of salvation is not a reconciliation of God with 
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The fact that it is only a matter of reconciling men with God, that is, of their moral 
transformation, is based on the endeavor to evaporate or summarily deny the 
seriousness of God's wrath, as of guilt. It is accepted that there is a moral defect in 
man, and that he must be ethically transformed, but that this sin contracts a debt to 
God, or even such a debt as must be paid at all hazards, is chided as an 
antropomorphistic narrowness. And this denial of the adhesion of guilt is again 
founded in the denial of the seriousness, the force of God's wrath, as a real 
affectation in him. Appealing to the testimony of Scripture that God is love, one 
camouflages, as the weight of guilt, so the fervour of divine wrath, and seeks to see 
in it only a form of love, as it were only for the sake of appearances, for the purpose 
of achieving fear and deterrence, assumed features of his face, behind which beats 
a flowing heart of undiminished love and full benevolence. And when against such 
superficial manipulation the innumerable scriptural testimonies of the fierce wrath of 
God are asserted, one takes refuge in the excuse that such testimonies belonged to 
the Old Testament times and outlook, in which one foolishly paid homage to the 
superstition of an angry God, refuted by our Lord himself, or else, in opposition to 
the assertion also of New Testament testimonies, of guilt and God's wrath in the 
assurance of an accommodation of the speakers to the delusion of the hearers or of 
the apostles' own Jewish backwardness, especially that of Paul, 2) even of the 
inerrancy of the Lord Himself. Thus the denial of God's reconciliation is rooted in the 
denial or emptying of the concepts of human guilt and God's wrath. For where there 
is no guilt, or as good as no guilt, there is no need of atonement; and where the 
concept of a God who is seriously angry is a superstitious aberration, there can 
understandably be no question of the necessity or actuality of a reconciliation of 
God." (24 f.) 

Already in this world the terrible wrath of God against sin is revealed. Bard: 
"In the course of this life, we experience the weight of our guilt and the intensity of 
God's wrath in the inescapable blow of our conscience, in the character of our life, 
which, even if it has been delicious, is still filled with toil, work and sorrow, in the 
agony of suffering and the fear of death that constantly accompanies us. It is a 
psychological mystery to me how anyone, in the face of the essentially gloomy 
character of human life, in spite of all its kindly features, has the courage to bear the 
weight of the 


2) The embarrassment of the critics with regard to the Pauline testimony is manifested in 
the fact that some deny the apostle the testimony of the atoning power of the death of JEsu, 
while others accuse him of being a falsifier of the original teaching of JEsu because of their 
testimony! 
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The only way to evaporate or even deny the guilt and the wrath of God. 
Schopenhauer is quite right when he sets out to transform even the most obdurate 
optimist into a despairing pessimist through an uncompromising appreciation of life, 
the 'brutal' reality of our existence. Already the sharp diagnosis of life preaches with 
a voice of thunder to everyone who has eyes to see and ears to hear the shattering 
truth that "our life bears altogether the character of a contracted debt," a futile flight 
from an inexorable creditor with his constant demand: "Pay me what you owe me," 
"Who delights in life who sees into its depths? The problem of the signature of our 
lives is solved only in the light of the testimony of Scripture: "This is thy wrath, that 
we should perish so; and thy fury, that we should perish so suddenly. For our iniquity 
thou settest before thee, our unconcealed sin in the light of thy countenance.’ Hence 
the astonishment at the misapprehension of the cause, the misapprehension of his 
character: 'But who believeth that thou art so angry, and who fearest thy wrath?' 
(Ps. 90.) It is sheer incomprehensible that any one in blithe recklessness should 
contrive to persuade himself that in so desperate a situation, where behind us 
storms an accusing conscience, above us encamps the wrath of God like a weather- 
cloud, around us lurks a flood of woes which may at any moment destroy all that we 
possess, beside us yawns the abyss of death, into which we may hourly plunge, 
and at last must inevitably sink, where we are continually disappointed, and never 
find the eagerly sought goods of peace and truth, on the delusion of his moral 
goodness, and of God's abiding benevolence, and the creed that life is given us to 
enjoy, or even to exult in, as we may: It is a pleasure to live! To persevere." (26 f.) 

A testimony to the weight of man's guilt of sin and the fiery wrath of God 
against it, which shakes the marrow of the bones, is the prospect of eternal 
damnation held out in Scripture to all who spurn the atoning blood of Christ. Bard: 
"In the denial of the guilt and wrath of God, therefore, is founded the denial of an 
eternal duration of the wickedness of the ungodly. Nothing testifies so powerfully to 
the weight of guilt and the seriousness of God's wrath as the perspective of eternal 
wretchedness, drawn by Scripture, of those who despise and reject the atoning 
means of the cross of JESUS CHRIST, created and offered by God. How great must 
be the guilt, how serious the wrath of God, when a failed life is punished with eternal 
torment!" (26.) "But fully the dreadful sentence of endless torment-what a crushing 
testimony to the awful weight of guilt, of the wrath of God, when only the reconciling 
blood of the Son of God can blot out those and still this! From this is understood the 
ever-repeated attempt, not merely to 
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We must not close our minds to the darkness of life, we must not constantly deceive 
ourselves about ourselves and our real situation, and above all we must not remove 
the seriousness of the threat of endless torment. The Scriptures do not leave us for 
a moment in uncertainty as to the standard of all those to whom the gospel reaches. 
As definitely as clearly, it assures us that the final decision about us will be measured 
by whether we accept this message of the Savior who died and rose for us in humility 
and confidence, or reject it in indifference and defiance. And we also understand 
that this measure of judgment is not arbitrarily chosen or unjust, but is rather 
demanded by the nature of the matter. For since we, as guilt-ridden human beings 
who have fallen into the power of sin, have become unfit for the kingdom of God, 
that is, for love-intercourse with the living God, but God, through Christ, has wiped 
out our guilt and, in the gospel, has created a source of power for our recovery from 
guilt and sin, it is evident without further ado that our final fate must be measured 
according to whether or not, in this source, we obtain recovery from the powers of 
corruption to which we are subject. Only according to this, that is, only according to 
faith or unbelief in the message of salvation from Christ, is our waiting judgment 
measured, the gaining or falling short of final salvation (John 3:16; Acts 4:12; 17:31, 
etc.). Only after that! This is indeed an exceedingly comforting, but also equally 
distressing state of affairs: comforting, because it opens to us a practicable way to 
salvation; distressing, because it holds out the prospect of eternal, agonizing 
remoteness from God to those who do not take this way, who fail to believe. Eternal 
torment! A dreadful perception, if we take seriously the thought that at any moment 
we are walking on the yawning precipice of a hopeless eternity, but already 
unbearable if we had to fear from only one person that he would be lost, and all the 
more so if Scripture assures us that there are many who irretrievably fall short of 
salvation. Irretrievably! - that is what troubles us. For this one word, | think, one could 
weep rivers of tears. Let the agony stretch on, however long, however dreadful: 
however painful always, however dreadful - one could resign oneself to it. But 
eternally, without cessation, without a ray of hope in the dreadful dark torment of 
God's remoteness - that already seems unbearable to our thoughts, to our 
imagination. What will the brutal reality be! Eternity, the iron immutability of this 
eventuality, whether for ourselves or for one of our own or for some poor human 
being, fills us with such horror that we can hardly cope with it and are in danger of 
losing all joy in life. Is it not understandable that one has ever and ever resisted 
taking this dreadful prospect seriously, and tries again and again to be allowed at 
least to cut the ‘eternal'?" (27 f.) 
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All desperate attempts to shorten this "eternal" and to gain a foothold for the 
hope of a final end of the agonizing state were in vain. Bard: "Against the eternal 
duration of the torment, the justice of God was invoked, with which it was 
incompatible to punish temporal transgressions with eternal punishment. But it is 
overlooked that the threatened eternal condemnation is not to be understood purely 
as the punishment of sins, but also as the self-consequence of a condition which, 
through man's guilt, has increased to the point of unconversion, and which makes 
impossible and permanently rejects an intercourse of love with God. The eternity of 
wickedness is not only based on the holiness of God, but also on the inability to 
repent and change (Hebr. 6:6). For as the Gospel works in those who accept it the 
breaking with sin for the gaining of salvation, so its rejection works the increase of 
sin into hatred of God, of human sin into satanic sin, which does not want 
repentance, and with it makes the gaining of salvation impossible. - But even the 
love of God has been tried to be used against the testimony of the eternity of torment, 
so much so that it has been declared inconceivable that God could fail in the purpose 
of creation in so many. But no attention is paid to the fact that conversion is not a 
natural process, and that its success cannot be forced upon man by God against his 
will, and that the love of God made it possible for him to make the immense sacrifice 
of the passion of his only-begotten Son, and to struggle with untiring and touching 
patience for the heart of man, but that it finds its immovable limit in his holiness, 
which is equally inalienable to him." (Although conversion and blessedness are 
exclusively the work of divine grace, yet in this it rightly remains that the evil will of 
man alone is to blame if he is not converted and blessed, F. B.) "Finally, by referring 
to the impairment of the blessedness of the saved by the knowledge of the 
unalterable unblessedness of the lost, perhaps of those closely bound by ties of 
blood or love, one has thought to be allowed, nay, to be obliged, to deny the eternal 
duration of unblessedness, without considering that there can be no question of a 
contradiction of the thoughts and sentiments of the blessed with the thoughts and 
sentiments of God, that rather there the will of God is in entire harmony with the will 
of the perfected." ... (28 f.) 

All attempts to deny the eternity of the torment fail because of the certain and 
always repeated assurance of the Scriptures that the unbelievers’ unbelief will last 
forever. Bard: "One has indeed thought to be able to extort from the Scriptures 
testimonies for the final end of the agonizing remoteness from God, testimonies like 
Matth. 12, 32: "Whoever speaks something against the Holy Spirit, it will not be 
forgiven him, neither in this nor in the next life. 
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in that world’; Apost. 3:21: ‘Until the time that all things which God hath spoken shall 
be brought again'; Rom. 5:18: 'By one righteousness came justification of life upon 
all men'; 19: 'By one obedience shall the many be justified’. Obedience shall justify 
the many'; 1 Cor. 15:22, 28: 'As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive, . . . that God may be all in all’. But an unbiased examination of these and 
similar passages will readily show that they are of no use, either from their wording 
or context, for obtaining the desired result, and more fully from the categorical denial 
of the finality of torment in such clear passages as Matt. 3:12: 'He shall burn up the 
chaff with everlasting fire’; 25:41: 'Depart from me into everlasting fire*; 46: 'They 
shall go into everlasting torment*; 26:24: 'It were better for the traitor that he were 
never born!’ Mark 9:44, 46, 48: "Since their worm does not die and their fire does 
not go out*; Luk 16:26: "And over all this there is a gulf fixed between us and you, 
so that those who would come down from there to you cannot, nor can they come 
over from there to us*; Joh. 3:36: "He that believeth not the Son shall not see life, 
but the wrath of God abideth on him"; 2 Thess. 1:9: "They shall suffer torment, 
eternal destruction"; Phil. 3:19: "Their end is damnation*; Revelation 14:11: "The 
smoke of their torment shall ascend for ever and ever" etc. inescapably fail. We 
ought, therefore, at least to refrain from appealing to Scripture for the denial of the 
eternity of torment, and to resolve unreservedly to acknowledge that Scripture bears 
irrefragable witness to it, and that, because it bears witness to it, it is unquestionable 
and settled for every one who bows to its testimony that it will so come to pass. For 
"heaven and earth pass away, but my words do not" (Matth. 24, 35) and: "If he 
speak, it shall come to pass" (Ps. 33, 9; cf. Revelation 22, 18 f.). How dare one, in 
view of the constant literal fulfillment of all God's words, give the lie to the fulfillment 
of these His repeated assurances! And what a contradictory tactic to want to rely on 
God's promises, but to object to His threat! Can it be concealed that if the threat is 
uncertain, the promise also falls down? The denial of an inconvenient Scripture 
statement also shakes the certainty of a welcome Scripture promise. The denial or 
doubting of the assurance, "God is a consuming fire,’ also endangers the certainty 
of the message, "God is love." If the ‘eternal torment’ is not to be taken seriously, 
then the 'eternal blessedness' is also uncertain (Matth. 25, 46). If | arbitrarily shorten 
the threatened "eternity' of chastisement, then | must also reckon with the finiteness 
of "eternal' life." (30 f.) "He who has persuaded himself that the "wrath of God" is 
only Old Testament or medieval superstition, and that the New Testament knows 
only a wrath of God, which is a form of love, misappropriates the clearest scriptural 
testimony. 
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The only way to understand the world is through the knowledge of the world and will 
not be able to understand the character of this life, let alone the shape of eternity. 
He who does not reckon with both factors miscalculates. The future will not be 
shaped according to our hopes and desires, nor according to the calculations of a 
dialectic, but only according to the express assurance of God. It is an unpardonable 
and fatal temerity to conceal or deny this! Admittedly, then, our short, fleeting life is 
staggeringly serious. On it hangs the weight of eternal destiny, and that of decision 
towards the gospel. | would think cause enough to heed the wooing cry, "Create ye 
salvation with fear and trembling!" (31 f.) 

The denial of the atoning power of the blood of Jesus Christ is thus a cruel 
assassination of the one consolation of man in life and death. After a lengthy 
exposition by Bard on the fate of those to whom the Gospel has not reached here 
on earth, and of whom, according to him, those in whom a corresponding 
"disposition" (!) has arisen in this life will come to faith at the appearing of Christ, he 
thus concludes his confession of Christ's vicarious atonement: "| fast together: If, 
according to steadily repeated experience, the message of God's atonement 
accomplished by Christ's blood, which is certainly attested by Scripture, and is not 
shaken by the pleas raised against it, is accepted in bold faith, against the accusation 
of the awakened conscience, and thus Against the power of sin , the storm of 
suffering, the terrors of death, fully Against the horror of God's judgment fixing 
eternity, is the only sufficient means of power, must not the denial of the atoning 
power of the blood of JEsu Christ be called a cruel assassination of man's one 
consolation in life and death? And can he who does so escape the reproach that he 
regards the blood of the Lord, whether he values it as the blood of criminals or as 
the blood of martyrs, as "impure"? (Hebr. 10, 29.) But the church of JEsu Christ may 
be on its guard, lest it be deprived of the jewel of the atoning blood of JEsu Christ by 
dialectic arts, in lasting appreciation of the Johannine confession: "The blood of JEsu 
Christ" - nothing else - "makes us pure from all sin: | stand in the seventy-fifth year 
of my life, that is, in the evening of my time. Every retrospection of the distance | 
have traversed makes my eye stick again and again, among the abundance of 
events, to a double account: the one covered with the testimonies of an inexpressible 
‘riches of God's goodness, patience, and long-suffering,’ the other filled with an 
innumerable register of my sins, an immense guilt. Before me stands the 
inescapable catastrophe of death, toward which | am drifting at an hourly increasing 
pace, and 
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behind her the judgment of the great God who has eyes like flames of fire, who is 
aware of every movement of my heart, every word of my mouth, every deed of my 
hand, without exception, what | know and what | do not know, even what only | know, 
because everything was booked in the books of his omniscience. One thing is certain 
to me in this burdensome past and dreadful prospect: if the Son of God did not pay 
for me on the cross, if his blood is not a covering for my guilt, then | am lost, and no 
power of the world, no achievement of my own, no repentance, no tears, no love of 
mine can save me. The conclusion would be despair, for which there is no end. What 
is the use to me of a Jewish rabbi who spoke wise words and was of pure morals? 
What have | in a gusher who strayed to the megalomania of seiyer godlikeness, 
remained in the grave, and will never return? He has not the caliber to be a savior 
for a guilt-ridden world of men. | need a Saviour who covers my guilt, who leads me 
by his strong hand through the hardships of life, through the dark valley of death, and 
who does not leave me alone even in the great moment of decisive judgment. 
Without such a one | am lost. But | flee against the guilt of my past, Against the 
hardships of the present, Against the threatening weathers of the future, To my 
crucified and risen Saviour, According to His great promise steadily near to me, 
Living Saviour, In bold confidence in the testimony of Scripture: ‘The blood of JEsu 
Christ makes us clean from all sin,’ and beseech him to let me part in the confidence 
and with the confession: 'Christ's blood and righteousness, this is my ornament and 
garment of honour, with this | will stand before God when | enter heaven! | trust he 
will keep his great, blessed promise: 'Him that cometh to me | will not cast out’ (John 
6:37)." (42.) 

Finally, we note that Friedrich Bard, cathedral preacher in GiUstrow, 
Mecklenburg, also published a monograph in 1915 under the title "JEsu Selbstlehre 
von seinem Sihnwerk. A Biblical-Theological Investigation", in which he strongly 
advocates the vicarious suffering of Christ. From this writing at least two passages 
may find place here. Frederick Bard begins his remarks thus: "If we raise the question 
of Jesus’ work of atonement, its meaning and value, we find, admittedly, in Paul an 
exposition of this doctrine offered with all desirable thoroughness and clarity. 
Classically he has formulated it Rom. 3. . . . Here we find a summary of all the 
elements which seem to constitute the work of atonement: the causa efficiens, 
meritoria, instrumentalis. The justifying grace of God is characterized as such, which 
takes place in the way of a redemption, a atonement of the sinner to be brought about 
by Christ's sacrificial blood and by the faith that adheres to it, thus not as an act of 
atonement. 
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with disregard, but with full respect of the sin-judging righteousness of God. So there 
can hardly be any serious doubt about the Pauline doctrine of reconciliation. Of 
necessity, then, such paths have been almost completely abandoned as aberrations 
even by the friends of liberal and radical theology. But they help themselves 
otherwise. Paul is suspected of being a "corrupter" of the doctrine of Jehovah, is 
eliminated, and the proof is undertaken that in the original doctrine of Jehovah there 
is nothing to be found of the Pauline theory of the Atonement and its accessories, 
even that Jehovah does not belong in "the Gospel as he himself preached it". The 
perception that all New Testament writers are more or less affected by such a 
judgment, even the evangelists themselves, as far as they add their own subjective 
things to their reports (Matth. 8, 17; Luk. 2, 38; Joh. 11, 51 f. etc.), does not cause 
them to be disturbed. The conclusion is unhesitatingly drawn that the Gospels are 
also to be used with caution, that they are to be cleansed "with a fresh eye" of 
everything foreign, and that in this way the source itself is to be determined, which 
reliably presents the actual material for transmission and teaching. "The Gospel of 
the Gospels’, still more, 'the Gospel in the Gospels' must be brought out, before any 
useful theological doctrines can be thought of. Above all, however, Christology had 
to keep within such a framework and to develop and prove its dogmas from there and 
not from indiscriminate use of Scripture. More than once this method, which is popular 
there, has awakened the question of the doctrinal relationship between Jesus and 
Paul, and also the question of what remains, what doctrinal picture results, if Paul 
and also the New Testament writers related to him are completely dispensed with, in 
short, what 'it is about the specific doctrinal content, resp. about the very own 
Christology of the Gospel proclaimed by Jesus himself. From the same interest also 
our question raised in the heading wants to be understood. That which we commonly 
understand by the atoning work of JEsu, that which is taught of it in our church 
confession, that which Paul, at any rate, understood by it and wrote of it - is it to be 
found, to be proved, at all, and in what form, to what extent, in what meaning, in the 
self-testimony of JEsu, in the original gospel? Of course, we cannot and will not enter 
into a discussion about what is to be judged as genuine or spurious or half genuine, 
what is to be judged as core or shell in our Gospels. We presuppose the reliability of 
the gospel accounts of our New Testament. What, according to these accounts, was 
"JEsu's teaching of himself concerning his atoning work? - this shall be our question." 
(5 ff.) 

In the final chapter F. Bard then summarizes the result of his investigation thus: "We 
recapitulate. Believe in Christ 
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means believing in the cross, in the atoning power of his cross, which, together with 
the forgiveness of sins, also guarantees the inheritance of the eternal life of God, 
the kingdom of glory. This knowledge of salvation is found in the form of hope as a 
prepared, implied, mysteriously prophesied already in the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament. JEsus is conscious of being sent to fulfill these prophecies. He Himself 
grasps them from the beginning in all their depth. But to the natural heart this side 
of the prophecy was strange, offensive, repugnant. The Jew, who was learned in 
the Scriptures, held essentially to the glory side of the prophecy, and the passion 
features of the future Messiah were more and more lost in it. They became more 
and more accustomed to expect the blessed effect without the sour remedy. Thus 
it was important for JEsus first of all to educate his people, or at least that part of his 
people, that wider and narrower circle which placed itself under his leadership, to 
understand the Passion. This education he systematically undertook, and, one may 
say, recognized the real task of his prophetic office in this very thing. This education 
was slow; it did not take place without violent clashes. But we see it taking place in 
the following manner: 1. That Jesus first takes up the Baptist activity in order to 
supplement it, to deepen it, in order to secure for Himself the preconceptions of the 
need of forgiveness and of repentance; 2. That he continues imperceptibly, but 
steadily, in manifold ways, by certain peculiarities of his speech (the reference to 
the Old Testament, the expression of the Son of Man, the form of proclamation of 
the sufferings to be expected in his following), but also by certain individual 
prophecies, to lead the thought of the Passion into the circle of listeners and the 
listeners into the expectation of the Passion. 3. That he then, however, and indeed 
from a certain point on, comes forth with quite direct and ever clearer predictions of 
his impending suffering and, in addition to the simple factuality, also emphasizes 
ever more strongly the necessity of his calling to suffer, especially by appealing to 
the Old Testament prophecies of suffering, 4. in order finally to accompany the 
whole consummation of the Passion with continual self-testimonies that illuminate 
ever more deeply its necessity and salvation, its vicarious and atoning character. . . 
. In view of this weighty, happy fact, it is unnecessary to go into the objections that 
are popular beyond, such as that so and so many sayings of Jesus seem to offer 
an unconditional grace and forgiveness that does not presuppose atonement, and 
so on. It was not to what JEsus 'might' or 'ought' to have said here and there, but to 
what he said factually and in the most copious measure, that we had to refer; and 
on this we have built - and we hope sufficiently surely - our result. After such a 
process on the part of the Master, of course, it could only remain for his apostles to 
set down these basic lines. 
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and for their part to formulate the confession that we find in Romans 3 and more or 
less concisely in almost all New Testament writings. 3 and more or less concisely 
in almost all New Testament writings, which is echoed in the ecclesiastical doctrine 
of satisfaction, especially by Luther and Paul Gerhardt, but which even in the most 
brittle dogmatic formulation is not able to surpass such a testimony of Jesus, as it 
can be found in passages like Matth. 20, 28 or Luk. 22, 19 f. or Joh. 18, 11 or Mark. 
14, 27. We conclude: As the ecclesiastical doctrine of satisfaction is covered by 
apostolic teaching, so this is covered by JEsu's own teaching of His atoning work." 
(71 ff.) F.B. 
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(Conclusion.) 


In word formation and word inflection, too, the Catechism offers few obsolete 
forms. Gillhoff: "The book of a man who stood with both feet firmly and broadly in 
the soil of the people, which grew out of the living vernacular, proves itself durable 
here as well. Often, in the cases that come to light, there is not even any question 
of antiquity, for example, when we today use a different prefix to form a finite verbal 
form than Luther did: in Gottes Gebot verfasset - where, by the way, the Erfurt 
imprint also uses: yn Gottes gepot gefasset - or when we use the prefix to form a 
noun from the verb 'fahren' where Luther used suffixes: Gefahr: danger. We use 
‘einzig' instead of Luther's 'einig': God the Father's united Son, we predominantly 
use the form ‘der zweite' where Luther always uses ‘der andere’, we finally write 
‘Gemeinde’ with the insertion of a '‘d' where we always find 'Gemeine' in Luther - 
there is no mention of an antiquarian smell. In the last case, the dialects also make 
do without dental intercalation throughout, and beyond that they offer dozens of 
cases of far stronger deviation. Again, they agree with Luther in using the prefix in 
the fourth petition to form the proper word: faithful masters, faithful neighbors. In the 
‘Nebenstticke,' the forms 'hassig' and 'ruhsam' are admittedly found; but in the 
verbum we also vacillate in the Scriptural German, even in the same word: 
‘prauchen' stands next to 'gebrauchen.' Luther cannot be confined to a certain 
scheme, and it is most wrong to apply to him the measure and yardstick of modern 
grammar. The seams tear in the back, the buttons spring in the front: the skirt is too 
tight for him. Nor are the dialects cut according to any particular scheme. In Low 
German the pre-syllabic verb also stands where in High German we let the augment 
enter, thus in advance in the preterite: hei hett dat Glas 
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brukt. Hei is trugt worden; in the last case even twice. The forms "unnitzlich" 
(useless) and "gewiBlich" (certain) have probably never been popular or even 
become so through Luther. In any case, they have long since thrown off the ending 
and go through the country as suffixless 'useless', 'certain'. With this, however, we 
have again given up a means of distinguishing between adjective and special 
adverbial form. But let us not always cling to externals which the spirit of language 
has long since abandoned. . . . We find specifically ancient garments in the words of 
time: God drauet zu strafen; wie wir empfahen unser taglich Brot. But hard beside 
this is again the living feeling for the popular contraction, which led the catechism 
man to the seemingly modern, but from time immemorial strongly practiced 
treatment of the impersonal pronoun: Brach's und gab's; haben's auch nicht 
verdienet; Essen und Trinken tut's s freilich nicht. Sankt Paulus zu'n Rommern am 
sechsten spricht (original edition 1529). The last, strikingly harsh inclination has, of 
course, long since been removed in today's editions. Descended to hell; as in 
heaven, so also on earth; as he is all Christendom on earth; Almighty Creator of 
heaven and earth. In his treatment of the feminine pronouns ending in 'n', Luther 
shows a particular inclination towards the old weak inflectional form. We still have 
them today in adverbially congealed formulas: zuschanden werden. Without 
exception, the proper word preceding a noun of the neuter gender remains 
uninflected, even the relative "such," whether or not preceded by an article: such 
water baptisms, such sacrament, such word and commandment of God, such eating 
and drinking; pious husband, pious servants, good regiment, good weather, daily 
bread, false testimony, bad water, a gracious water of life. Popular poetry still uses 
the declensionless form with pleasure and undeniable success. The historical novel, 
too, works with it in order to increase the impression of antiquity, though it not 
infrequently lapses into antiquity, insofar as it cuts away the declension carrier of the 
adjective even before masculine gender words. This is a prerogative of the dialects, 
e. g. of the Alemannic; Hebel says: der himmlisch Richter. In Rosegger it occurs 
more rarely: der krumm Tritzel. In Low German both forms are common; de grot Kirl; 
de grote Kirl. That Luther also uses the shorter form in the area of the pronoun 
instead of our lengthened and unattractive form is self-evident; we find it in the 
singular as well as in the plural: des alles ich inm zu danken; denn wir sind der keines 
wert. Otherwise, the only thing worth noting from the pronominal declension is that 
the dative of the personal pronoun vicariously takes the place of that of the back- 
referring one: God's name is holy in himself; God's kingdom is probably from himself. 
With striking tenacity Luther holds fast the 'e' of the inflectional syllable in the 
conjugation. | counted about fifty instances; some instances of the 
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|. Plur: Neither have deserved; more already in the II. plural: Gehet, lehrt, baptet, 
nehmenet, esset, trinket; predominantly, however, in the Ill. Sing. Pres.: lebet, 
regieret, sitzet, entheiliget, niitzet, glaubet, traust, etc. (24 ff.) 

Concerning the word order in the Small Catechism, Gillhoff writes: "Of 
particular charm is the sovereign way in which Luther couples several nouns of 
different genders under one numeral or pronoun. He gives it the gender of the noun 
standing first before it, and does not repeat it before the following, in spite of the 
differing gender: Keinen Schaden oder Leid tun; ohn' all mein Verdienst und 
Wirdigkeit. Of course, this custom also applies when a proper noun enters: it is the 
true body and blood; with false goods or trade. Similarly, nouns of different number 
are joined without repetition of the number-bearing determiner: As the words and 
promise of God are. Such words and promise of God. From the preface: with his 
various works, use and damage, danger and harm; use and harm, need and 
damage, danger and salvation; with the children and the common man. Luther 
proceeds in the same summary manner with verbs of different riction; that of the first 
is authoritative for that of the second: To help and encourage him in all bodily needs; 
to call upon him in all needs . . . and give thanks; to fear, love, and trust God above 
all things; not to lie falsely to our neighbor . . . or give evil report. Original edition: yhn 
dienen, gehorchen, lieb vnd werd haben. Mostly, then, the dative gives up its 
independence in favor of the accusative, and only occasionally is the latter shortened 
of its right. In the last three principal pieces the proofs are lacking, but | find one to 
the fifth principal piece in the original version of 1529: Wer aber diesen Worten nicht 
gleubt odder zweiffelt. Today's editions have patched up the construction with the 
pronominal adverb 'daran'. Who will stand up and reproach Luther for this summary 
procedure, because it is no longer considered permissible today? He brought verba 
and nouns into a firm, formulaic connection, which was far easier to remember than 
if, out of consideration for the grammatical correctness of later centuries, he had 
resorted to the sluggish repetition of the proper word or pronoun and thus interrupted 
the tight connection of the verba and the nouns. It is one of the many bold, fresh, 
strong features which reveal the master of language. Rightly have the catechisms 
carried the great majority of tight unions through the centuries. From then he shall 
come to judge; fast and bodily prepare. Where we now introduce the infinitive with 
"um zu’, Luther's is "zu'. Where we link it with 'to', Luther has the pure infinitive. Our 
broad, cumbersome introductory formula "um zu' does not yet occur in Luther. 
Compared to today's usage, "as" is used in an essentially different way. 
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Task. We use it as a means of expression of increase, Luther, on the other hand, as 
a vehicle of equality: and we also live holy as the children of God according to it. Thy 
will be done as hm himel also auff erden. (First edition of the Large Catechism.) Thus 
"as' was occupied and rendered useless for comparative purposes. As a substitute, 
"denn' entered into the relation of inequality: But he that teacheth and liveth 
otherwise than the word of God teacheth. "Thus," in Luther, of course, is relative. 
Moreover, it may serve him in individual cases to prevent the immediate succession 
of two words of the same wording: If God break and hinder all evil counsel and will, 
so us the name of God; over them that hate me; but them that love me; but the word 
of God, which is with and by the water, and faith, which trusteth such a word of God 
in the water; but the words, which are there. But when the numeral word "all" 
precedes, he always follows it with "them": to all who believe; God forbids to punish 
all who . . . but promises grace and all good things to allwho..... Next to it is 
several times the failure: and do what they are guilty of; and hinder, so us the name 
of God; Wittenberg original edition: vnd gern wol thun, die sich an vns verstndigen. 
- It remains to mention the little word "though. It belongs to the group of adverbs 
formed with prepositions (zugrunde, zurtick, zurecht) and is contracted from ze ware, 
zware - in truth. The dialects strike the preposition several times on the stem: trecht, 
trig, twors. The old meaning is still clear from the expression: so we also want to 
forgive heartily. On the other hand, the phrase: God indeed tempts no man, but - 
already shows the approximation to the notion of limitation, of conditional 
concession, in which we use it: Though he did it, yet to his excuse, etc. The frequent 
connection "indeed - but" is not a reason, but a sign of this conceptual change. | 
would like to close the chapter on word order with the extraordinarily captivating 
prospect opened up by the preposition "an*. Contrary to modern usage, it stands in 
Luther also to cover the relations which we are wont to express by "in. Matthai at the 
last; Marci at the last; St. Paul says to Tito at the third chapter; St. Paul speaks to 
the Romans at the sixth. Besides this from the Bible Gen. 40, 13: about three days 
Pharaoh shall set thee again at thy office; ibid. chap. 41, 13: | am set again at my 
office. In his booklet on the language in Luther's translation of the Bible, Wetzel 
remarks in explanation of the Mosiac passages, "Underlying this use of "an" is the 
view of the office or ministry as an objectively given thing to which the person comes.’ 
This suffices to justify the two passages from Moses, but fails in the case of the 
catechism passages whose relations demand an ‘in’. More simply, we probably refer 
to the history of language. The old 
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Time had fewer prepositions and covered whole groups of relations with the single 
word. This is consistently the case in Gothic, Old Norse, Old Saxon, and Anglo- 
Saxon." (26 ff.) 

Gillhoff thus lets himself be heard in particular about the word order of the 
pronoun in "Our Father": "At present it has become fixed in the way that the pronoun 
precedes it. It is only with difficulty that folk poetry preserves some remnants of 
earlier freedom: Vater mein, Schwester mein. In former times, the postposition of 
the pronoun was quite common, and Luther's consequence: 'Vater unser’ no longer 
stands out when one reaches into the old stocks. The Gothic Bible begins with Atta 
unsar, and all Old High German versions offer the same sequence: Fater unser, 
except that here and there, depending on the pronunciation, the spelling varies a 
little. Still in Middle High German the greater mobility of the elements of the sentence 
touches so exceedingly pleasantly. The adjective gladly stepped behind its noun 
and then dispensed with the grammatical ending (der kuenen helde unde snel: of 
the bold and swift heroes); cf. also the popular song: O Réslein jung, o Rdéslein 
schén. Luther was thus following an old, community German custom. Moreover, this 
custom was firmly anchored by the Latin word order. For even if Tertullian in his 
interpretation of the Lord's Prayer does not know the pronoun: Pater, qui in caelis 
es, we find it immediately in Cyprian: Pater noster, and certainly this sequence 
supported the German one even when it wavered. Luther himself wavered. In the 
two Bible passages Matth. 6:9 and Luk. 11:2 he prefixes the pronoun: Our Father. 
In the Catechism he evidently retained the one in which the people prayed in his 
time. Admittedly, he writes in the explanation of the salutation: ‘Thou wilt also that 
we call not vater alone, but yn gemeyn vnser vatter thee.' But here the tone is 
obviously decisive for the position. That the people at that time used the intercession 
in their prayers is also quite certain from the title of the book printed by Don Martin 
Flach in Strasbourg in 1523: Das Vater Unser auBgelegt vnd geteylt in syeben teyl.' 
Out of consideration for sales, the author and printer stuck to the sequence that was 
customary among the people. Today Luther's beginning is an interesting example 
of ossified word order. In the fourth petition (Our daily bread) we have the same 
case. Only that here the newer word order prevailed and he prefixed the pronoun. 
But in the Gothic it was placed after: Hlaif unsarana, and Old High German knows 
itin both positions: Broot unsere; Proth unseer; Pilipi unsaraz; pilipi unsraz; - Unsir 
tagelichiz prot; Unser tagolicha brot; unser tegelich brot, once also unsar prot 
tagalihhaz. At last Luther's word order became fixed, and it may be regarded as an 
expression of the fact that the people prefixed the pronoun in prayer. Following on 
from this, it should not go unmentioned that the phrase: thou art in heaven only 
gradually became established. Ulfilas writes: thu in himinam, thus not yet using a 
time word. The 
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Old High German denotes the highest state of curve of the libertine movement, and 
it is of peculiar charm to see how the versions pass through each other, to flow at 
last into the orbit from which we find Luther many centuries later: Fater our thu in 
himi- lom bist; thou in himile bist; thu pist in himile; thou pist in himilum; der ist 
in himilom; thu thar bist in himile; thou der in himile bist; der do bist in den 
himelen; der du pist in den himellen." (29 ff.) 

By retracting the verb into the sentence, Luther achieves a well-sounding 
conclusion to the sentence. Gillhoff: "And | will dwell in the house of the Lord forever. 
The voice in the final vowel is full and resounding. The 23rd Psalm is famous for this. 
A closer examination of the catechism texts shows that Luther often created a 
sentence ending of greater melodiousness by freely using the word order. The 
means is very simple. He draws the verbum back from the end of the sentence and 
into the sentence. Thou shalt have no other gods beside me! This sounds very 
different from: Thou shalt have no other gods beside me! And gladly do according to 
his commandments; and receive with grace into heaven. Compare with this, as 
regards the effect of the sound, our sequence of words, And receive with grace into 
heaven. For the same reason the explanation of the fourth commandment does not 
include: and thou shalt live long on the earth; the text of the eighth does not include: 
thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour; the entrance to the Lord's 
Prayer does not include: thou art in heaven; the entrance to the resolution does not 
include: that | may be sure. One has only to speak Luther's wording and directly our 
sequence of words for oneself to notice at once the heaven-wide difference. Here 
everything is colorless, pale and dull, with Luther everything is full of joyful power 
and confidence. That is to cover the matter with form. Luther maintains full eloow 
room in word order and sentence structure. There is no subservience to formula. 
There is mastery of language. Everywhere the verb is withdrawn into the sentence. 
It does not matter at all whether it is a matter of main or auxiliary verba, of attributive 
or predicative storage of nouns or adjectives. Obviously, the main aim is to bring the 
predicate closer to the subject, and at the same time to link the auxiliary tense words 
as closely as possible with their main verbs. Everywhere, therefore, greater mobility 
of the elements, everywhere a great melodiousness at the end. The rigid word order 
of today places the verb at the end of the sentence and thus tears it out of its natural 
connection with the subject. It was not without reason that Mark Twain mocked this 
tearing apart of the German sentence in his Bridge Parable. Luther proceeds as the 
dialects still like to proceed, and quite incidentally his manner serves to curtail the 
predominance exercised in New High German by the excess of the clattering final 
syllables: en, er, etc. They make the sound-picture of the German word, which has 
been made more difficult by the general withdrawal of the 
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The way in which the verbal end of our sentence is even more clattery. Luther's 
sentence is stocky, the New High German one - since the verb pushes itself to the 
end of the syntactic unit - stretched. But not slender, only stretched. Often also 
stretched. The sentence unit loses clarity, namely with the subordinate clause 
usually following. The method is vividly reminiscent of the dry court. One takes the 
syntactic line, hangs the subject on the first pole, then walks across the bleach and 
wraps the verb around the second pole at the other end. Now objects, circumstantial 
determiners, and whatever else is in the basket are thrown across the line like pieces 
of laundry. First the large pieces, the objects, and so on, and at the very back, at the 
other end, the small adverbial cloths blow. No, the method does not remind one of 
bleaching after all. No housewife hangs her washing like that. Rather, she places a 
strong support in the middle, and then distributes the pieces of laundry according to 
their weight and the tension of the line. And so Luther also does, placing the verb, at 
least the auxiliary verb, in the middle. In the same connection | refer to the 
explanation of the fourth petition, and to that of the first article. There Luther interrupts 
the long train of nouns by some adjectives - there are only three: pious, good, faithful 
- and thus creates welcome variety. Here the coupling of the nouns in twos by "and" 
is softened by an abundance of prepositional light reflections: With all need and food; 
against all danger; from all evil; out of pure goodness and mercy; without all my merit 
and worthiness. Similarly in the third article the chain of prepositions: Called by the 
gospel, enlightened with its gifts, sanctified and preserved in the right faith. The use 
of prepositional phrases is extremely suitable for the effective resolution of long 
enumerations, especially since each one has a different relationship and thus means 
the strongest change. Pulpit orators also like to use this means today. Admittedly, it 
presupposes accuracy." (31 f.) 

Gillhoff writes about the richness of words and ideas in the Catechism: 
“Whoever wants to interpret must have a large supply of words, so that he can 
choose where one does not want to read in all places. Luther's words also apply to 
the Catechism. His extraordinary wealth of language left him free to roam, free to 
choose among synonyms, until he found the expression which best covered the 
term. It would be worth the trouble to examine Luther's catechism language lexically, 
paying special attention to his wealth of sense-related verbs in the first main section. 
Perhaps one would make the discovery that from its peasant ancestry, that is, from 
the predominance of the verb in popular speech as opposed to the noun, causal 
threads run over to 
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the conspicuous accumulation of verba in the first main section. To the simple verbal 
form 'honor' in the fourth commandment he adds: to hold in honor, to serve, to obey, 
to hold dear and worthy; he also adds the negative parts: to despise and to enrage. 
The basic concept of false testimony in the eighth commandment is spread out in its 
main manifestations: to lie falsely, to betray, to after-talk, to give a bad name; to 
these are added the positive supplementary concepts: to excuse, to speak well, to 
turn to the best. Above all this, however, goes the second commandment, which has 
exactly a dozen verbal terms. First, he reaches securely into the center and 
establishes two related basic terms: to lead uselessly, to abuse; to them he 
immediately adds the threat: do not leave unpunished. And then, as if in light play, 
he adds the peripheral terms: five negative (swear, swear, conjure, lie, deceive) and 
four positive (call, pray, praise, give thanks), so that the content of the central terms 
radiates in the most diverse colors and is in turn illuminated in many ways from the 
outside. It is as if someone were to go around with a spotlight and illuminate 
everything. One should also remember here the interpretation of daily bread, which 
Luther pursues into the peace of the land, into neighborly relationships, into the good 
weather. Everywhere unheard-of richness, revealing itself in the narrowest 
framework. Everywhere bursting strength and primeval abundance. But this strength 
is kept in check, and this seemingly overgrowing abundance has nothing formless 
about it, but rather shows moderate economy and mature serenity right down to the 
last shoots." (34 f.) 

The language of the Catechism is popular and noble. Gillhoff: "No ‘castle and 
court words' are to be given to him (letter to Spalatin); 'for this book wants to be 
explained in a mean and simple way’. This went to the Bible, applies also to the 
Catechism. But the mean and simple-minded way he exalts in his spirit of speech. 
The peasant's son, whose fathers were ‘right peasants,’ not only took over the whole 
heritage of folk traditions in song and saying, in jest and droll. He also took over a 
stock of massive expressions which satisfied the strongest traffic demands of his 
time. He also used them in their place. The catechism man, on the other hand, 
knows only pure nobility of expression. Here the material and treatment he 
demanded lessened even the direct adoption of proverbial sayings and popular 
phrases. In the Bible they are more prominent. But the vernacular of this kind is 
outwardly discernible here and there even in the Catechism. | think of the 'call' in the 
second commandment, which is more vernacular than the .call to thee’ in the Psalm. 
For he who is in distress sideways of the way 'calls' on him who is passing by, that 
he may hold and help; but he does not in the vernacular call 'to him’. | think also of 
the connection with 'keep': to hold; to hold dear; to hold in honor. Further on: 
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afterreden; to turn to the best; with a semblance of right; to avert; to do according to 
his commandments; to the right hand (the Old High German catechisms said even 
more popularly: zu der zeswen); 

his own; God will entice us thereby, that we may believe; as dear children entreat 
their dear father; such words are ... as the main piece. The samples are enough. 
Luther's popular element is not limited to individual passages, to scattered 
expressions in the midst of a didactic and extended style. Rather, the whole booklet 
bears the character of folklore, only that it emerges in different ways. It is precisely 
the folkishness that has made the book a folk-book. "Will you also be renewed or 
changed in your life by such sanctification, so that, since before you did not love God 
and your neighbor, now you begin to love God, your neighbor, and yourself rightly?" 
With this labored, ossified sentence of the Mecklenburg State Catechism compare 
the syntactical course of Luther. In spite of some objections, everything seems to be 
lively, light and free. It is almost four hundred years old, the Mecklenburg one hardly 
two hundred. Nevertheless, the latter is far older than the former. Lutheran-pressing 
- stretched out like a country church. At the same time, the authors of the 
Mecklenburg one obviously did their best. But they were children of their time, and 
Luther set a new era. It will be the same with other regional catechisms. How simple, 
clear and strong are Luther's lines in comparison with such samples of style! The 
syntactical convolutions of the following period are foreign to him. Capsule and 
nested sentences are almost entirely absent. In good part for the simple reason that 
he avoids the participle, because he dissolves it syntactically. Again, he has 
masterfully hit the nature of the German language. In passing, | find only one 
participle presentis in the whole Small Catechism: 'sitting' in the explanation of the 
second article. Where do we find in him ponderous connective words, where stiff 
ratio words? He uses the demonstrative to cover relative relations. Often without 
connective words, in simple juxtapositions, his language appears. Here and there 
he falls out of construction: We pray in this prayer that the Father in heaven will not 
look upon our sin . . . but that he will give us all things by grace. But these are 
anacoluths only from the point of view of our constricted syntax. The simplest 
prepositions suffice for him. He covers his need for sentence construction with the 
simplest conjunctions. In their choice a special delicacy is manifested. And also a 
special folkloric quality. For here, too, the dialects know only the simplest mode of 
connection. How all this is so concise, in round words, carried by the innermost life, 
far from tiring prolixity! Not a trace of paper German. It is all oral, and in this he is so 
far above us who have long since forgotten how to write aloud. Luther's catechism 
language nowhere bears the last eggshells of its development. 
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and the way in which it is presented. It is carried by personal and most personal life. 
Carried by gnarled strength. Coarse-grained, but not coarse-grained." (35 f.) 

"Has Luther in his Catechism what we now call a personal touch? Of course 
he did not have it in the sense of a nervously raised temperature. He was too robust 
for that. Nor in the sense of a massively prominent peasantry. He was too detached 
for that. A fortiori not in a subjective variation of the doctrinal keynote. He had too 
much healthy peasant blood in his veins for that. But he poured the less docile 
material into a form that was carried from beginning to end by euphony and rhythm: 
by alliterative formulas and, above all, by linguistic figures and phrases of a freer kind 
- the whole Small Catechism, from the first commandment to the last question of the 
fifth main section, resonates in these free rhythms - and these rhythms were those of 
his people. To this the numerical validity of the verb and its withdrawal pushes itself 
into the sentence. To this the rule of the active moves. Add to this the stocky sentence 
structure. To this the consummate mastery of language on the ground of the people 
and their needs-take all in all: this gave to the linguistic spirit of the catechism man 
his own personal note, and its pure, strong sound resounds through the centuries." 
(36 f.) 

Concerning the style and syntax of the Catechism, Gillhoff says: "When he 
wrote down his Catechism, he had long since found his own style in an 
unprecedented literary activity, and in the Catechism this personal style may have 
had quite a different effect than in the translation of the Bible. Here, for all his freedom, 
he was bound to the text. There - probably - nothing lay before him but consideration 
for the people and their needs. Luther's very personal touch and the papery style of 
New High German - a world lies between the two, and only very gradually do we 
begin again to free ourselves from the dominion of the papery dragon. We write 
quietly, Luther wrote aloud. With us, every sentence smells of paper and ink; the 
catechism is oral, is more attuned to speaking, praying, and listening than to reading. 
A walk through the language of the Catechism shows the fullness of the contrasts 
between old and new prose, shows at the same time how the style reflects the 
personality of the master of the language, and shows at last how infinitely simple the 
stylistic devices of the master of the language are and may be. Above all, it reveals 
the strong folk undertone in style and sentence structure, and this tone pervades the 
dependent clause in particular. It lifts it out of its dependence and gives it the 
independent attitude of the main clause. So it is still done today, only with consistently 
different means, everywhere in the dialects and in oral High German: Ich glaube, er 
kommt; ich glaube, du besuchst mich. Ick gléw, her kimmt; ick gléw, du beséchst mi. 
Ich glab, har kinnt; | glab, you 
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visit me." (37 f.) "Luther's sentence structure also lives in oral German. In the simple 
bond, in the position of the clauses, in the handling of the subordinate clauses, 
nothing of the Kasernen style of New High German syntax. Rich life in the 
architecture. Great, restrained calm lies spread out over the simple lines. But in them 
dwells grace with dignity. There rests the fullness of power in the free play of the 
figures. Inner lightness hovers around heavy-stepping seriousness. Purely stylistic 
values alone give the Small Catechism an outstanding place among the classical 
buildings of older German prose. For some decades now we have been beginning 
again to free ourselves from the template style in sentence construction as well. 
Everywhere in literature a search and struggle for personal style. Luther's little 
booklet can serve us as a guide in the search for style as an expression of the living 
German personality." (43.) 

The interpretation of the second article - a syntactical masterpiece! Gillhoff: 
"The explanation of the second article is of the highest charm. A unipartite 
grammatical period underlies it. Main clause - object clause - predicate clause - final 
clause: that is all. But what has Luther made of it! With a short, full sound the main 
clause begins: | believe. Then follows the object clause with a likewise most simple 
baseline: that JEsus Christ be my HErr. But what has become of this simple line! Two 
appositions, whose great syntactic gravity is only lessened by their complete 
congruence, are placed in the middle. But by rearranging the verb into the sentence, 
and by placing the noun predicatively, Luther creates the succession of three heavy 
tones: sei mein HErr, in which, on the one hand, that oppositional disturbance of the 
balance is happily overcome, while, on the other, they store much restrained force 
before the gate of the following sentence. The relative predicate movement follows, 
and there the power flows forth in full, surging chords: Attributes, verba, the profusion 
of adverbial determinations, which in turn take up and carry on adjectives as 
secondary notes. And the rhythms grow, the figures become richer. They swing over 
into the final movement and fill it completely with tripartite rhythms: that | may be his 
own and live under him in his kingdom and serve him in eternal righteousness, 
innocence and bliss. Grammatically, the construction forms a falling period. But the 
fact that the tripartite composition replaces the bipartite composition sets a moment 
of inner rising next to the outer falling, and this is unique in the older and newer prose 
literature. And then - introduced by the coordinating "like" - strangely enough, an 
outer curve begins, which is also carried by the tripartite figure of speech. With an 
energetic contraction, the syntactic masterpiece concludes on the high ground: That 
is certainly true." (39 f.) F. B. 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 

1. Concordia Publishing House catalog for 1918-1919. It is 484 pages and the publisher notes, 
"Please do not destroy it. It costs us very nearly $1.50 per copy to place this Catalog into your 
hands." 

2. Church Hymnal for Lutheran Congregations U. A. K. 75 ice. - This is the pocket size of the 
"new" hymnal of our Synod which we have already indicated. 

3. "Comprehensive Bible History for Lutheran Schools in the Words of Holy Scripture." 
With illustrations, maps, and notes. 80 cts. - In addition to the merits of this book mentioned in the title, 
it should be noted that the pronunciation of proper names is given, the individual paragraphs have 
headings, and each narrative is accompanied by a suitable Bible verse or song verse, or both. 

4. "The Christian Home." By John H. C. Fritz. 5 cts. - In a truly evangelical manner, all kinds 
of questions concerning marriage, conjugal life, the family and the upbringing of children are discussed 
here. 

5. "The Modern Grammar." By Albert H. Miller, Instructor in English in River Forest 
Teachers College. 60 cts. - As the value of a good knowledge of English has been brought home to us 
more in recent years, and in some cases in a different way than formerly, pastors who are not secure in 
English should also be able to derive benefit from this grammar. 

6. "Lutheran Annual 1919." 13 ots. - This calendar of 109 pages brings, besides the usual 
reliable calendrical, statistical, and other material, about 25 pages of interesting and really instructive and 
edifying reading matter. 

7. “American Calendar for German Lutherans for the Year 1919 after the Birth of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ." 15 Cts. - Of this calendar the same is true as we have just remarked of its double, the "Lutheran 
Annual." F.B. 


Ecclesiastical - Contemporary. 


|. America. 

After the war. In Lutheran church publications, too, we find announcements 
of great things that the Christian church will accomplish in the world after the war. 
After the war one wants to fill the world with "Christian principles," "Christian ideas," 
"Christian morals," etc., and in this way make wars in the world henceforth 
impossible. One will not accomplish these great things in the way planned. Christian 
morality and Christian principles do not stick in unbelievers. These principles only 
ever arise as a result and effect of faith in the gospel of Christ crucified. Where this 
faith is not in the heart through the action of the Holy Spirit, Christian principles and 
ideas remain mera verba, praeterea nihil, and no hopes of peace can be founded on 
nomina sine re. Admittedly, the members of the Christian Church also always work 
in the direction of peace in the world, that is, they always pursue peace both with 
their prayer and with their conduct as citizens. But the Christian Church is not all the 
people who call themselves the Church and who, after all, constitute a considerable 
number, but the Christian Church is mostly the pious little mothers. 
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And the quiet ones in the land. And this church in the true sense of the word, the 
congregation of the faithful, the nearer to the Last Day, the more, will be in the 
minority, or, as Christ expresses it, the little flock, and it will - so Christ tells us - with 
its Christian ideas and principles play so little a ruling part in the world that it will 
rather be threatened in its existence by the hostility and onslaught of the world. God 
must shorten the world-time, or no man would be blessed. This state of affairs and 
this arrangement of events is clear to us Lutherans from Scripture. It would, of 
course, be more pleasing to our flesh if we could play a ruler's role in the world 
instead of taking the position of the persecuted. But our Savior tells us that it cannot 
and will not be so. We comfort ourselves with His word, "Fear not, little flock; for it is 
your Father's good pleasure to give you the kingdom," namely, the heavenly 
kingdom. - But the thoughts that the Church with her "Christian ideas" will dominate 
the world are not only erroneous, but also involve a great danger. This is the danger 
that we, as a church, allow ourselves to shift our goal. Our task as a church is that 
through the preaching of the gospel of Christ crucified, we bring consciences to rest 
before God. This is truly a great thing! To do this service in the world, may God also 
strengthen us through his Word and the Holy Spirit during the war, after the war, and 
as long as the world still stands. Luther reminds us again and again that God gives 
right Christian teachers the grace to recognize and hold it as their real task to bring 
consciences to rest before God, while he "does not allow any false prophet to 
undertake anything other than outward things, such as works and subtle, pointed 
little feet of outward things. No one presumes on faith and a good conscience before 
God, but only what glitters and shines before reason and the world." (St. L. XX, 134.) 
F. P. 

The continuing war of the Christian Church. For the Christian Church there 
is no external peace, whether there is war or peace in the world. The reason for this 
lies in the fact that the Christian Church is charged with the preaching of the Gospel 
of peace, namely, with the proclamation of the peace which Christ, the incarnate 
Son of God, made between God and man by offering himself as a propitiatory 
sacrifice for the sins of the world. If the Christian Church behaves according to its 
mandate, that is, if it persists in preaching peace through Christ's substitutionary 
satisfaction, it means continuing warfare, because Christ crucified is an offence to 
the Jews and foolishness to the Greeks. In view of this state of things, Christ makes 
the following prognostication to His Church for the whole time of her being in this 
world: "Think not that | am come to send peace on earth. | am not come to send 
peace, but the sword" and, "Ye must be hated of all men for my name's sake." Peace 
in the world and with the world can only ever be had by the Christian Church at the 
price of giving herself out, namely, no longer believing and confessing that in no 
other salvation, nor any other name is given to men, wherein we are to be saved, 
but the name of Christ crucified. The Christian church is both: 
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very universal and very exclusive. It is very universal in that the gospel it proclaims 
is for all men. It offers to all men without exception the grace and blessedness 
purchased by the world's Savior. But it is also very exclusive, inasmuch as it claims 
for the Gospel sole authority in the world, and declares every way that seeks to lead 
to heaven past Christ crucified to be error and fraud. It is this exclusiveness that 
arouses the enmity of the world and of all name Christians. The world and the 
Christians of the name would not object much to the Christian Church if it would only 
ask for a place beside the other religions in the world. But since it not only demands 
of all heathens that they convert from dead idols to the living God, but also earnestly 
expects the followers of religions who understand Christianity to mean an improved 
human morality to recognize themselves before God as sinners worthy of 
condemnation and to believe in Christ, the world, as long as it remains a world, 
cannot be counted upon to show a friendly disposition toward the Christian church. 
Throughout the world, and especially in our country, the land of lodges and 
Unitarianism, the question constantly arises: Can the Christian Church, for the sake 
of peace, not give up its claim to the exclusive right to the Gospel of Christ crucified? 
The answer is simply: No! She cannot give up this claim both for the sake of the 
world and for her own sake. Not for the world's sake, because then, instead of 
teaching the nations, it would deceive them. There is no way to God's fellowship of 
grace for any man, of whatever nation he may belong, that leads past Christ. "| am 
the way, and the truth, and the life," saith Christ; "no man cometh unto the Father, 
but by me;" and, "If ye believe not that | am he, ye shall die in your sins." But even 
for our own sakes we cannot give out the claim to the sole authority of the gospel. If 
we allow the thought to arise in us that men can have a gracious God even without 
faith in Christ crucified, there is great danger that we will also for our own persons 
and in our own hearts let Christ go as our Saviour. "If there is to be a Christian 
church," says the Apology (109, 121), "there must ever remain in the church the 
gospel of Christ, namely, this divine promise, that without merit our sins are forgiven 
us for Christ's sake." 
F. P. 

“Lutheran National Council." Of this the lowa "Church Gazette" reports, 
"Representatives of nearly all the Lutheran church bodies"-except the Synodical 
Conference-"formed and organized a Lutheran National Council at Chicago, III, 
September 6. The following were represented: the United Norwegian Church, the 
Augustana Synod, the General Council, the General Synod, the Ohio Synod, the 
Norwegian Free Church, the Danish Lutheran Church, the lowa Synod; the United 
Lutheran Church of the South had sent a letter vouching for the participation of this 
church body. These church bodies number in round sum 1,550,000 confirmed 
members, or nearly two-thirds of the entire Lutheran Church in America. The 
purpose of this new organization is to provide a body for The Lutheran Church in 
America at this critical time, 
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which can speak and act for the Church. The name National Council is intended to 
indicate that this Council is not concerned with questions and problems internal to 
the Church, but primarily with problems which are national in character and concern 
only the externals. To our government this National Council will be able to act much 
more easily than a single Synod, and the great tasks which the war-time presents to 
the Church, and which will await solution even after the war, can be tackled by 
common action alone. We will report more details about the constitution, the 
composition, etc. of the Lutheran National Council as soon as we have the minutes 
in our hands. Our Synod was represented at the Chicago meeting by its President 
and D. Max Fritschel." - So far the report in the iowaschen Organ. The minutes have 
not yet been published. The Lutheran (Council) of September 12 still brings the 
following details: D. Stub of the Norwegian Synod presided. D. Stub read a letter 
from the "Lutheran Federation" (? composition unknown to us), which wanted to 
establish such a council itself if the present assembly could not become conclusive, 
D. Schitte (Ohio) supported D. Stub's exposition; "he was desirous of organizing on 
a federate basis, and of asserting the rights and liberties of the Church in this 
country on the language-question." It then goes on to say: 

"Dr. Schuette's subcommittee of the Pittsburgh Committee subsequently read 
its report on this subject, embodying an appeal to the President of the United States 
against the suppression of the use of the German and other languages by State and 
civic authorities. During the discussion of this subject, Dr. Richter told a heart- 
rending tale of the situation in some of the Western States. The matter was referred 
to the new Executive Committee of the National Council, to which Dr. Schuette 
was elected by a large vote." A Regulative, containing provisions for the organization 
of the body, was adopted. But there is no elaboration on this regulative in this report. 
This curious report is also almost entirely silent as to the purposes of the Council. 
We read only: "The question of the purpose of the new National Council called 
forth an earnest discussion. It was recognized that this body would probably 
become a great and permanent center of cooperation among Lutherans on vital 
external problems of the day. As a summary statement of purpose, the proposed 
constitutional regulations had included 'The Five Points' prepared by Dr. Weller 
and adopted by the Pittsburgh meeting. At first they did not meet with favor, and 
were characterized as vague and mystical. But when the meeting came to improve 
them, it was found that they were drawn with accuracy and care, and that they 
stated our difficult and complicated situation with an eye to past, present, and 
future. They were, therefore, heartily adopted, and Dr. Weller was given a vote of 
thanks for their formulation." What the "Pittsburgh meeting" was about, we do not 
know. Nothing is said about it, nor about the "Lutheran Federation" to which D. Stub 
refers, and which is said to have met in Minneapolis. There is also a reference to a 
preliminary committee that had met in Harrisburg. The idea of forming a Lutheran 
Council is said to have originated with D. Knubel and another unnamed member of 
the General Council. 
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One does not understand the reticence in the particulars of this report. Curiously, 
even since then - eight weeks after the Council was established - any additions to 
the report have failed to appear in the lothan. The powers, work plan and financing 
of the National Council have been laid down in a set of regulations, the contents of 
which have also not yet been published. Headquarters for the present are the 
Bureau of the National Imtberan Commission (for the service of the Army and Fleet) 
in New York. An Executive Committee of eight men is entrusted with the 
management of the Council's activities, D. Stub is President of the Council, P. L. 
Larsen Secretary; the latter has also taken charge of the Council's representation 
at the Federal Capital. G. 

The idea of a pan-Lutheran alliance has come up several times in recent 
years. The Ohio Synod, at its synodal meeting in 1914, decided to "attempt to form 
a federation of all the Lutheran synods of our country for the purpose of protecting 
the interests of our church against the world, Rome and the sects. On April 14 of 
the following year, a meeting was held in Toledo, attended by the presidents of 
fifteen district synods or their representatives. , Synods of the Eastern Middle States 
were principally represented. A series of propositions was adopted, in which the 
purpose of the federation was determined to be "to oppose movements which 
interfere with religious liberty." Meetings were also to be held among the assemblies 
of the Federation for the purpose "to bring about a truer and fuller unity of the 
churches represented." What has become of this movement we are not able to say. 
There is almost no further reference to it in the church bulletins, and the meeting 
which was announced for 1917 has, to our knowledge, not yet been held. Apart 
from the fact that the first purpose - propaganda against movements not in harmony 
with our American conception of separation of church and state - is in the political 
field and is not to be carried on by church bodies, it is not apparent how it is intended 
to organize for such work without first having unanimity in doctrine and practice. It 
is quite true what "Lutheraneren," the paper of the Norwegian United Church, said 
when the idea of federation first arose: "We cannot follow the ‘church paper' in the 
distinction it makes between synod and federation. A Lutheran synod is a union of 
congregations, a Lutheran federation is a union of synods. The same confessional 
basis must be present in both." In other words, like a synodical federation, an 
alliance of synods must be founded on doctrinal unity. So when bringing about 
ecclesiastical unity is stated as the purpose of federation, it is to reverse the right 
course straightway. Only after complete doctrinal unity had been achieved by God's 
grace would the time have come to speak of whether it would be profitable to 
establish a federation or alliance of synods. For it is not at all certain that such a 
federation is better than the peaceful coexistence of synods. In 1912, an article in 
The Lutheran (General Council) offered the following thoughts about 
Federation expressed: "Federation for the purpose of combating 
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social, economic, and civic evils may be based on vanity, or it may be hypocrisy, or 
it may become tyranny. When any national question arises, we have the opportunity 
to unite by ballot or by ballet. In such, namely, political questions, we unite as 
citizens. In moral questions, we act as individuals. Ecclesiastical unions against 
alcoholic beverages would not touch in the least the drunkenness or the 
abominations of drunkenness or criminality. An ecclesiastical organization strong 
enough to enforce unanimity on such questions"-and to that end, however, belongs 
the question of political Rome, which was the chief object at Toledo-"would soon 
degenerate into a tyranny. The Lutheran Church is American, and is in the right in 
pursuing the mode of acting upon opinion in all these matters merely by instruction. 
... That we should wish to obtain unanimity by compromising on doctrine is, after all, 
an unworthy thought, which every honest man will at once reject. So now one hopes 
to achieve unity by trying to unite the various churches into all kinds of communal 
movements." That such attempts, just where at first they offered good prospect of 
success, finally failed, is then proved by the writer of the article. With the alliance set 
on the track at Toledo, even before it came into operation, it seems to have been so. 
Nor has anything at all been heard again from the National Council of Lutherans 
since that first sketchy and cryptic report in the Lutheran, so that we will wait to see 
if it is worth while at all to devote time and ink to the judgment of that enterprise. 
G. 
Scandinavian Lutheran Federation. Representatives of Norwegian, 
Swedish, Danish, and Icelandic Lutherans met in Minneapolis September 4 to 
discuss the formation of a Scandinavian Lutheran Covenant, D. Stub presiding. The 
following report of a committee appointed to formulate the confessional basis was 
tentatively (tentatively, according to the report in the Lutheran Church Herald, p. 665) 
adopted 
adopted: "The members of the committees present, representing the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church, the Augustana Synod, the United Danish Church, and the Icelandic Synod, agree to 
labor together and do constructive work along the lines of ultimate federation on the 
foundation of the Holy Scriptures of both the Old and New Testaments as the inspired Word 
of God and the only rule of faith and practise, and on the confessional basis of the historic 
Lutheran Church as expressed in the unaltered Confessio Augustana and Luther's Smaller 
Catechism. We agree, furthermore, that it will be impossible for us to have fellowship of 
pulpit and altar with any one who does not occupy this confessional position." Another 
committee report, concerning the plan and purpose of the federation, was read on 
the second day of the meeting. The recommendation was worded as follows: "Your 
Committee on Federation recommends the most intimate cooperation possible between the various 
bodies constituting the prospective federation for the furtherance of educational, benevolent, and 
missionary activities. In the hope of attaining this end, the committee submits the following 
recommendations: 1. That wherever conditions appear to require it, the various bodies constituting 
the Federation unite in estab- 
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lishing educational and benevolent institutions, publishing books and periodicals, and 
conducting home and foreign missions, so as to avoid, as far as may be, all needless 
duplication of undertakings. 2. that wherever the need of 'English Work' be manifest, every 
effort be made to avoid unfriendly competition and to secure cooperation between the various 
synods concerned. Should any difficulties arise, affecting more than one synod, they shall be 
referred to the Board of Directors hereinafter described, together with such representatives 
from the local field as the aforesaid Board may deem advisable. 3. that the furtherance of all 
cooperative activities be entrusted to a Board of Directors, consisting of three members from 
each synod." Discussion of these propositions did not result in a vote, as there was a 
lack of time according to the report before us. But another meeting is to be called to 
continue the discussion. G. 

Presbyterian communion to the spirit of union. At the General Assembly 
of the Northern Presbyterians, held at Columbus, O., a recommendation was 
adopted, aiming at organic union of all the Christian (Protestant ?) churches in the 
country. We do not think it worth while to say many words about this completely 
utopian plan. The recommendation read: "It is our profound conviction that the time has 
come for organic church union of the evangelical churches of America. We invite the national 
bodies of the Evangelical Communions of America to meet with our representatives for the 
purpose of formulating a plan of organic union. We direct the Assembly's Committee on 
Cooperation and Union to proceed to carry the project into effect, to designate the place and 
time, not later than January 1, 1919, for the above-named convention; to prepare a suitable 
invitation; to fix the ratio of representation; to prepare a tentative plan of organic union for 
presentation; and to attend to all necessary arrangements." It is significant, however, that 
this proposal for unification refrains from any doctrinal provisions, as the basis of the 
union! This caused great consternation in conservative circles of the Presbyterian 
Church. The Boston Presbytery, it is true, had drawn up a sort of creed, which reads 
as follows: "1. We believe in the God and the Father of Jesus. 2. We believe in the historic Christ 
as the Divine Savior and Master of Men. 3. we believe in the Holy Spirit of God present in and 
working in the hearts of man, the divine guide to the essential truths of the Bible and of life. 4. we 
believe in the Word of God as contained in the Bible. 5. we believe in the kingdom of God on earth, 
founded on the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man, and that the Church is the divinely 
appointed agency. 6. we believe in the political, economic, social democracy, equal opportunity to 
all men of happiness, and that this is involved in Jesus' ideal of the kingdom of God. 7. we believe 
that Jesus' ideal of the kingdom includes personal immortality in heaven. 8. we believe in the liberty 
of private judgment in all matters that pertain to specific doctrines involved in the above statement 
of faith and the same liberty in matters of the Sacrament, forms of worship, and local polity." As a 
confession, however, these sentences are of little value; it is (under "divine Savior," 
"essential truths," "Word of God contained in the Bible," "Fatherhood of God," etc., "liberty in 
matters of the Sacrament") partly given shelter to error, and partly 
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the truth so wrong that we have here rather a confession of unbelief. And yet even 
this formula was still too narrow for the General Assembly. One refrained from a 
confession at all. G. 

There has been no report of an enthusiastic reception of the above 
unification overture. The Baptists, both Northern and Southern, are opposed. The 
Southern Presbyterians voted against participation by 152 votes to 72. The Herald 
and Presbyter, a 
Organ of the Northern Presbyterians, says very soberly: "Christian union cannot be 
promoted by denigrating those who are not ready for it. There may be unity without 
union, and there may be union without unity. Both may be related to combat each 
other. Some of the sharpest attacks on Christian unity are made in the name of 
Christian union. The cause is damaged when people are told in a magazine that it 
is absolutely impossible that American Christianity, with 201 different 
denominations, could last much longer. . . . The editorial advocate who commends 
the Columbus Assembly (Northern Presbyterians) for its action in favor of general 
union, and in another column questions Christ's testimony concerning the Scriptures 
and His substitutionary sacrifice for sin, is decidedly on the wrong track. Christ 
pleaded for the unity of believers, 'which thou hast given me,' and not for the union 
of believers and unbelievers-. The heaviest blow that has been given to our 
Assembly's proposal for union consists in its enthusiastic endorsement by such men 
as are known to be unevangelical. Their advocacy of any plan of unification testifies 
against it. " G. 

The next Assembly of Northern Presbyterians will have to make a decision 
on the eligibility of women to preach. Hitherto the rule has rightly been that 
women are not to be admitted to ecclesiastical offices. When, therefore, the 
Chemung (Ohio) Presbytery lately considered the motion to license a woman to 
perform public clergy services, there was no lack of voices opposing this step, citing 
the position of the Presbyterian Church "as to accepting, licensing, and ordaining 
women." Nevertheless, after prolonged negotiation, the Presbytery accepted the 
proposal and authorized the person in question, a Mrs. Lillian H. Chapman (she is 
the wife of a preacher currently in France, and has already provided pulpit ministry 
"with marked acceptance"), to administer the preaching ministry within the limits of 
the Presbytery. "The difficulty of securing ministers to man the churches, the 
recognition of wolhen at this time on an equality with men in nearly every field 
except the ministry, the shattering of old customs by the new world being called 
forth by the war, the necessity of commanding the respect of the laymen and 
members of the churches in this especial ease, were taken into consideration," 
reads the report in the Presbyterian of October 17. By protest of a member of the 
Presbytery the matter will come to the Assembly for decision. G. 

The speaking of women in public (church) meetings is one of the points of 
disagreement between the United Presbyterians and the Southern Presbyterians. 
The Southerners stand more correctly on this article, as on some other church 
doctrine and practice - e.g. Prohibition, Church and State - than do the United Pres- 
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byterians. In the latter branch of the Presbyterian! community, little offence has for 
some time been taken at the conferring of public ecclesiastical office on women, or 
at their public speaking in church meetings in general. But even in the Southern 
Church there is no lack of voices which express at least that which is repugnant to 
the Christian sense of propriety in the "public" appearance of women in the pulpit. A 
writer in the Presbyterian Standard, (Southern Fellowship) some years ago, had this to 
say: "We have never been a strict constructionist, but, on the other hand, we have been 
disposed theoretically to confine that prohibition of Paul's to the public proclamation of the 
Gospel - at least such were our views, exegetically, - but from the standpoint of good taste 
and the general appearance of women in public we believe that those silent in the churches 
come nearer to our ideal than the others. Recently we heard a distinguished woman deliver 
an address from a pulpit before a large assembly. What she said was excellent, and showed 
much thought and fine judgment; but there seemed to be something incongruous in a public 
speaker dressed in a fluffy shirtwaist, her head covered with a scrap-basket bonnet, adorned 
with flowers, and her arms bared to the elbow, while her thin voice could scarcely be heard 
beyond the middle of the room. Such a spectacle may be edifying to some, but after this 
experience we are inclined to revise our views, and to hold that women should keep silent in 
the churches, in every sense of the word." "It is" still "evil for the woman" - aaxpé eotiv 
yvvaixi - "to be among the congregation to 
talk". G. 

How one tries to circumvent the evidential value of the Corinthian passage 
(1 Cor. 14, 34. 35: "Let your wives keep silence in the church, for it shall not be 
permitted them to speak") in the interest of the preaching activity of women today is 
illustrated by the following excerpt from a treatise: "Should Women be Licensed to 
Preach?" in the Western Christian Union: "This command was to have only a local 
and temporary application. The Pauline epistles and also the book of Acts contain sundry 
injunctions of this kind, as, for instance, the command not to eat meat that had been offered 
to idols, etc.. But we believe that Paul had reference to something altogether different. In 
seeking to interpret the words of Scripture we should always have due regard for the context. 
Paul's general aim in this passage is apparent. A good heading for this chapter would be: 
‘Concerning Order in Public Worship.’ Practices had crept into the Church which produced 
great confusion during public services. Persons who possessed the gift of tongues took great 
delight in exercising this gift, without regard to the edification of others. They would clatter 
away, uttering words which none but themselves understood. This practise Paul rebuked: 'In 
the church I had rather speak five words with my understanding, that by my voice I might 
teach others also, than ten thousand words in an unknown tongue. ... If all speak with tongues, 
and there come in those that are unlearned, or unbelievers, will they not say that ye are mad?" 
So the "babbling" of the women was forbidden, and that, as is further explained, 
because the women were largely ignorant in the highest degree because of the 
"meager facilities for female education." This is hardly acceptable. In the same chapter, 
the word used for "talk" in v. 34 occurs more than twenty times, 
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and in any case the only permissible meaning is "to speak" and in no case "to babble". Paul 
will hardly have meant, v. 18, "I thank my spouse that I babble with tongues more than ye 
all," or, v. 29, "But let the diviners babble, two or three, and let the rest judge!" G. 

The following magazines of the German Methodists in the United States have been 
discontinued this year: "Haus und Herd", "Bildersaal", "Kleine Lehrbilder", "Primarklasse" 
and "Primarlektionsblatt" - the latter a Sunday school magazine. The United Evangelical 
Church announces that, owing to a loss of material and subscribers, its German organ, the 
"Evangelische Zeitschrift," will cease publication. G. 

Decline of Public Morals. About this the widely circulated Leslie's Weekly recently 

carried the following letter from one of its readers: 
"The books of our time, the theaters, and the changing pictures of our day would have shaken 
some decent person to the core ten years ago. Many of the decent people of ten years ago, 
however, now read these books and attend the theaters and the changing pictures, and are 
not shaken by them. Without realizing the change that has taken place in them, the standard 
of their principles has gradually declined. ... In the streets, under the sacred pretext of 
freedom, scandalous and indecent events are taking place. The home is no longer the sacred 
place for which our forefathers fought-it has become merely a matter of convenience." To 
this letter Leslie's Weekly appends the following admonitions: "Is it not high time to 
exhort men to return to the simple paths which their fathers pursued? Is it not time that the 
Bible should be given the place of honor on the table in the library? Is it not time to restore 
chastity to one's dress, to one's conduct in the family circle and in the streets, to demand 
decorum from the stage? And is it not time to re-emphasize the sanctity of the Lord's day, 
and to insist generally on church attendance, as our fathers were wont to do?" Time, indeed, 
and high time; but the cause of the moral decomposition, the symptoms of which are here 
given, is not here stated. Only by returning to Biblical Christianity, and by turning away 
from your tendency to worldliness, which is becoming more and more apparent especially 
iu the confinement of church work to the field of so-called "social problems," can public 
morality be helped. When salt becomes stupid, with what shall one salt? G. 


ll. Abroad. 


In order to understand the present union movements, it is worth while to examine more 
closely the four reasons advanced by Wesleyan Methodists in England in favor of 
ecclesiastical union. While admitting that a union of all Methodists in England is for the 
present a distant prospect, and that there are all sorts of prejudices and practical difficulties 
to be overcome, they invite the Primitive and United Methodists to set up committees of 
union, "in view of the urgency of the times, which compels movements for Christian unity, 
and of the more effective service which a united Methodism can render to the nation and the 
world. 
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would be able, further, in view of the palpable nearness of the Spirit of the Lord in the 
deliberations of the united committee, as well as the desire of all . Interested, to act 
yieldingly and generously." "Urgent time" is another word for expediency. "More 
effective service" is the familiar overestimation of outward arrangements as means to 
the spiritual work of the church. "Palpable nearness of the Spirit of God in committee 
meetings" is what we call gushing. And in the desire to "act pliantly and generously" in 
matters of faith, religious indifferentism is characterized. Opportunity, externality, 
effusiveness, and indifferentism-these are the fields, over there as over here, in which 
the herbage of the ecclesiastical union movements of our day grows fat. G. 

Jewish University on the Mount of Olives. Twelve foundation stones were 
laid by Dr. Weizmann, head of the Jewish Administrative Commission, in the presence 
of General Allenby, the Mohammedan Grand Mufti, and a great many Jews, 
Christians, and Mohammedans, on July 30, for the new Jewish University building on 
the Mount of Olives. The twelve foundation stones are to represent the twelve tribes 
of the people of Israel. The university is to become the center of all Hebrew literature 
and education. In carrying out the university plan, the establishment of a boarding 
school for the students is also contemplated. Enough funds are also to be raised to 
restore the old synagogue, built about the year 1000, and to make it a center of Jewish 
worship. G. 

The statistics of Islam are of interest inasmuch as this sinister power presents 
the most difficult obstacles to Christianity in most areas of the heathen mission, but 
especially in Africa. Where Islam builds its mosques, the Gospel meets with 
incomparably more severe resistance than where natural paganism still exists. Thus 
the advance of the religion of Mohammed is a gauge of the struggles to be expected 
for Christian missionary activity in Africa, as well as in India and China. But no definite 
figures are available for the various African and Asiatic regions which are chiefly under 
consideration. Partly the progress of Islam has been overestimated in earlier 
censuses, partly the figures fall short of reality, partly there is no reliable census at all. 
While for Morocco, for example, a population of 8 to 26 million was assumed until 
recently, more recent, apparently careful estimates have yielded only about three and 
a half million, and on the other hand the population of Afghanistan and the population 
of southern Arabia have been greatly underestimated. In the case of Africa, one has 
to rely on figures which vary by many millions as to the total population and the spread 
and multiplication of Islam. According to the English, Missionary Blue Book for 1907, 
Africa has a population of about 158 million, including 51 million professors of Islam, 
and the total number of Moslemin according to this source is 217 million. Davis 
Trietsch in the "Islamic World" arrives at somewhat higher figures; for 1914 he gives: 
for Africa, at least 53 million, at most 100 million; for America, 108,000; for Asia, at 
least 173, at most 210 million; for Australia and Oceania, 20,000; for Europe, 
9,145,000. This makes a total of at least 245 million, at most 319 million followers of 
the false Prophet. G. 


Doctrine and Defense. 
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The Apology of the Augsburg Confession. 


In order to restore the disturbed religious peace, Charles V had convened the 
Diet of Augsburg. And by handing over their confession on June 25, 1530, the 
Lutherans had taken the first step toward understanding. They now expected that 
the Catholic party, too, would submit its "Opinion and Opinion" in writing, in 
accordance with the Emperor's invitation, so that the negotiations could then 
proceed, as the Emperor expressed it, "in love and kindness. In the preface to their 
confession, the Protestants therefore also offered themselves for such friendly 
discussions, as soon as the Catholic party had also submitted its opinion in writing 
in accordance with the Emperor's stipulation. Both parties would be treated as 
equals. The Lutherans believed that they could not understand Charles' letter in any 
other way. And to this understanding, that the Romans, too, were to be regarded as 
a pre-claimed party, they clung with tenacity to the last, and not merely out of prudent 
policy, but bona fide. They would not allow themselves to be misled by anything in 
the Emperor's benevolent attitude and his honestly meant promise. If, as was indeed 
the case from the beginning, the Emperor's actions contradicted his words, the 
Lutherans blamed the dogged, agitating theologians: Eck, Cochleus, Faber, and 
others, who sought to poison the Emperor's innocent heart and turn it against the 
Protestants. So also thought Luther, who, for example, on July 9, 1530, when he had 
long since ceased to expect anything from the emperor, wrote to Jonas: "Quid 
[sperem] de Caesare quantumvis optimo, sed obsesso?" (Enders 8, 95; cf. St. L. 
XVI, 1666.) The Lutherans could not and would not believe that the Emperor's word 
was not to be trusted, that he had only deceived them by his writing out, to which, of 
course, they were finally forced. 

But as tenaciously as the Protestants clung to Charles's promise to treat the 
Catholics as well as the Lutherans as equals, they were not willing to accept it. 
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From the beginning, the Romans were just as stubborn and persistent in refusing to 
be treated as a party, because, as they claimed to the Emperor, they had stuck to 
the true Christian faith, the holy Gospel, the Christian Church, the Pope's bull and 
the edict of Worms. On June 25, 1530, Elector John wrote to Luther: "Thus we, 
together with the other princes and estates who are related to us in this matter, have 
had to consent to surrender our opinion and confession of faith. But our opponents, 
who do not want to hand it over (as we are reported), should be willing to report to 
the Emperor that they have kept the edict and the faith which their fathers inherited 
and brought upon them, and that they intend to remain so; but if the Pope, or in his 
place the legate together with the Imperial Majesty, should direct them to another, 
and that they should accept a new faith, they would humbly hear the Emperor's 
objections." (XVI, 753.) Simply presupposing what was first to be proved at Augsburg 
(namely, that the bulls and doctrines of the pope were identical with the old Christian 
faith), the Romans declared in advance that the delivery of a confession on their part 
was unnecessary. The Lutherans were the apostates, the rebels against the pope 
and the church, against the emperor and the empire; and the judgment against them 
was not yet to be passed, but had long since been passed. It was the task of the 
Imperial Diet to confirm this judgment; and it was only necessary that the Emperor 
should exercise his office as bailiff and patron of the Church and, together with the 
princes and estates, proceed by force against the heretics. From this position the 
Romans could not be dissuaded even in the later negotiations for a settlement. From 
beginning to end they acted as the accusers, judges and executors of the Lutherans. 
Nothing else was to be expected, since they did not, like the Lutherans, consider 
God's Word, but the Pope, to be the supreme judge. From the outset, therefore, the 
differences were irreconcilable. There was no common ground. Here one's own 
conscience caught up in God's Word! There blind submission to human, papal 
authority! The Romans, too, felt the irreconcilable antagonism which rendered all 
negotiation useless. The Papist historian was not merely expressing his own 
sentiment when he glumly concluded his account, "Thus one spoiled the time with 
vain negotiations." (Plitt, Apology, 43.) 

The Romans, therefore, made it impossible for the Emperor to hold the 
position of the arbitrator from the outset, by declaring in the most definite terms that 
in this matter they would not regard themselves as a party called upon to do so, and 
would not allow themselves to be treated as such. The Emperor himself, although he 
was anxious for religious peace, probably never seriously thought of keeping his 
promise, as the Lutherans understood it, and of putting the fine words into practice. 
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to look around. His actions, from the beginning of the Diet until its departure, do not 
bear witness to this. In any case, he made no effort to urge the Catholics to fulfill the 
duty imposed on them by his proclamation. In accordance with the existing 
conditions, the Emperor felt personally as well as politically bound to the Pope and 
the party devoted to him. He had to rely on them in order to have power in the empire 
and to enforce something. Revoca! That was the first and only word that had hitherto 
been shouted from Rome to Luther. "Revoke, submit!" That was, strictly speaking, 
the only thing the Emperor had to say to the Lutherans at Augsburg, sometimes 
friendly and mild, sometimes threatening. The peace which he had in mind was no 
other than the pax Romana, no peace by mutual concessions, nor even, as Luther 
hoped) by politico-religious tole- 


1) Luther considered the public reading of the Confession in Augsburg an incomparable 
triumph and success of the Lutheran confessors, and only one thing annoyed him, that he had 
not been able to be present. He did not expect other successes, even agreement with the 
Romans, at most mutual political toleration. On July 9, 1530, he wrote to Jonas: "But those 
[Papists] have a sad, we a merry outcome to expect. Certainly not that there will ever be 
unanimity in doctrines; for who can hope that Belial will be united with Christ? unless perhaps 
marriage and both will be admitted (but here again this adverb must be 'perhaps,' and perhaps 
too much 'perhaps'), but that | wish and almost hope that the discord in doctrine may be set 
aside and a political unanimity made. If this comes through Christ's blessing, then enough has 
been done and accomplished at this Diet. ... If we now obtain the third thing, that we part in 
worldly peace, we shall have clearly overcome Satan in this year." (XVI, 927 f.) On July 21, 
1530, to Jonas: "And that these frogs [the Roman confutators] with their torments [coaxitatibus 
= writings against Luther instead of answering the Augustana) should thus have access sto the 
Emperor) seriously vexes me in the face of so great work in the most important things. ... But 
this is done that | may be a true prophet, since | have always said that one labors in vain, and 
hope for a union in doctrine; it would be enough if we could obtain worldly peace." (XVI, 927. 
2324.) And on August 25, towards the end of the long conciliatory negotiations, to Melanchthon: 
"Summa, it does not please me at all that one should want to speak of unity in doctrine, because 
this is quite impossible, unless the Pope wants to lay aside his whole papacy. It would have 
been sufficient if we had presented to them the reasons of our faith and asked for peace. But 
that we should convert them to the truth, how could we hope? We have come to hear whether 
they approve of our doctrine or not, leaving them free, by the way, to remain what they find, and 
therefore only asking whether they recognize our doctrine as right or condemn it. If they 
condemn it, what is the use of longer speaking of unity with our rejected enemies? If they 
acknowledge it to be right, what need is there to retain the old abuses?" (XVI, 1404.) 
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The emperor saw his real task in leading the Lutherans to obedience to the pope. 
To lead the Lutherans to obedience to the pope, that was the emperor's real task. 
His political interests demanded that this be done, wherever possible, in a peaceful 
and amicable manner. 

Naturally the Emperor, who was in any case greatly embarrassed by the 
thought that his efforts at peace might ultimately come to nothing, was eagerly 
supported and incited by the Pope and his creatures in his endeavors to bring about 
the pax Pontifica. To establish such a peace, they boasted, would be an eternally 
memorable work, worthy of the Emperor, and his honour required that he should not 
be bogged down in this enterprise before the eyes of all Christendom. On June 3, 
the imperial confessor, Garsia de Loaysa, wrote from Rome to the emperor: "Nothing 
is so important in this life at the present time as that Your Majesty should emerge 
gloriously from the German affair. In Italy you will be considered the best prince on 
earth, if God will show us grace that by your hand the heresies may be cured which 
have risen in that nation." (Plitt, 4.) On the 6th of July, "Gracious Sir! In today's 
Consistorio almost all the Cardinals, having read the letters of the Legate [Campeggi 
on the conversion of King Christian II, the disagreement between Philip of Hesse 
and the Elector, etc.] said were read, that Ew. Majesty was the angel sent from 
heaven for the healing of Christendom. God knows how much | rejoiced, and 
although the sun was burning hot when | went home, with what patience | bore it! | 
felt nothing of it for the sheer joy of hearing such sweet words about my Lord from 
those who had blasphemed him a year ago. But the chief consolation was to see 
that they were right; for it seems that God works wonders through Ew. Majesty, and 
after the beginning which the cure of this disease has taken, it is clear that we may 
hope the end will be much more favorable than our sins deserve." (11. 67.) 

While the Romans all agreed that the task of the emperor was to restore the 
Protestants to submission to the pope, opinions differed as to the means to that end. 
Some demanded the immediate use of force; others advised that the path of 
kindness should be tried first. Among the latter was the papal legate Campeggi, 
inasmuch as he recommended kindness at least at the outset, and greater severity 
only against individuals, but in such a way that harsher measures and finally force 
of arms would have to follow. In Rome, violence was considered the "true rhubarb" 
for healing the discord, especially among the lower classes. Garsia wrote to the 
Emperor on July 18: "If you are determined to bring Germany back, | see no other, 
better means than to use gifts and flattery to persuade them to return to our faith. 
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to move those who are highest in scientific point of view or in empire; and when this 
is done, for the rest of the lowly people you have first to issue publicly your imperial 
edicts and Christian exhortations, and then if they will not obey, the true rhubarb to 
cure them is force. This alone cured the rebellion of Spain against her king; it will be 
this also which will cure Germany's unfaithfulness against God; for it laboreth that 
divine grace be not as otherwise with Ew. Majesty. God wants to know in this matter 
whether you are a faithful son to him, and if he finds that, then | promise you that you 
will not find any strength among all creatures that would be sufficient to resist you. 
All will be but to this, that in them ye may win the crown in this world." (42 f.) 

Cochlaeus also preached violence in his "Expostulatio," published in 
Augsburg in May 1530, which ended with the proof that heretics could, and indeed 
must, be punished alive, not only according to papal law, but also according to the 
imperial law recognized by the Protestants, and according to Scripture. The last 
sentence was, "Constat igitur, haereticos pertinaces omni jure interimi posse. Nos 
tamen longe magis optamus et precamur, ut redeuntes ad ecclesiam convertantur, 
sanentur et vivant." (5.) Of course Eck was also among those who regretted that the 
Emperor had not taken sharp action immediately after his arrival in Germany. Luther 
writes: "For that insolent mouth and bloodthirsty sophist, Doctor Eck, their most 
distinguished counsellor, let himself be heard with public words before our people, 
that if the Emperor had followed the advice given at Bononia, and, entering Germany, 
had attacked the Lutherans with the sword swiftly and freshly, beheading them one 
by one, the matter would have been well advised. But since he had let the Elector of 
Saxony speak and interrogate them through his Chancellor, all this would have been 
prevented." (XVI, 1636.) 

Just as harshly as these theologians stood a number of the Roman-minded 
estates. And though the emperor, at bottom, took well the same position, yet, as has 
been said, he thought it wiser, for political reasons, to take the path of kindness. 
Melanchthon boasts, "There is nothing milder at court than the Emperor himself." On 
January 25 he wrote to Luther, "Caesar satis benigne salutat nostrum Principem: ac 
velim vicissim nostros erga ipsum officiosiores esse. Ea de re utinam juniorem 
Principem nostrum literis admoneres. Nihil ipso Caesare mitius habet ipsius aula. 
Reliqui omnes crudelissimi nos oderunt." (C. R. 2,125.) In this friendly position the 
emperor was strengthened by the reading of the Augustana. Its contents, as well as 
its conciliatory tone, which did not at all correspond to the picture which Eck had 
drawn of the Lutherans, made the emperor, together with the majority of the Catholic 
estates, more mildly disposed against the 
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Protestantism and gave new nourishment to the hope of achieving religious peace 
by peaceful means. On July 6 Luther wrote to Hausmann: "Many bishops are 
inclined to peace and despise the sophists Faber and Eck. It is said that a bishop 
[Stadion of Augsburg] said in private conversation: This [the Lutheran confession 
read] is the pure truth, we cannot deny it. The Mainz bishop is highly praised as a 
man of peace. Likewise Duke Henry of Brunswick, who has kindly invited Philip to 
the banquet and testifies that he indeed cannot deny the articles of both forms, of 
priestly marriage, and of the indiscriminateness of food. Our people boast that in the 
whole Diet no one was more lenient than the Emperor himself. So it is with the 
beginning. The emperor treats our prince not only graciously, but almost reverently. 
So writes Philip. It is to be wondered at, how all glow with love and favor against the 
emperor. Perhaps, if God wills, that as the first emperor [Charles at Worms] was 
very wicked, so this last [Charles at Augsburg] shall be very good. Let us only pray; 
for the power of prayer is felt quite clearly." (XVI, 882 f.) The ultimate reason for this 
optimism on the part of the Emperor was probably that he did not see through, as 
the theologians did, the irreconcilable opposition between Lutheranism and Papacy, 
as it actually existed in the Augustana, and confused moderation in tone with 
yieldingness in substance. 

Hopefully, the emperor presented the confession to the Catholic estates for 
consultation on June 26. Consultation. And even these, though they did not remotely 
think of dropping their role as judges, seem to have been under the delusion that 
the Lutherans could now be dissuaded from their position. In their conciliatory- 
sounding "Responsum" of 27. In their conciliatory-sounding "Responsum" of June 
27, they recommended to the emperor: "Thus the electors’ and estates' submissive 
concern would be that the Roman Emperor's Majesty had ordered a number of 
highly learned, understanding, honest, different [mediating] and not hateful persons 
to take the same document [Augustana] in hand, to deliberate and to consider it: 
And that which is found therein to be conformable and consistent with the Gospel, 
the Word of God, and the holy Christian Churches, that the same be set in one place; 
but that which is contrary to the Gospel, the Word of God, and the Christian 
Churches, not in conformity therewith, that the same be set apart with true ground 
of the Gospel and Holy Scripture and Doctrine, and brought into right Christian 
understanding." (Lammer, Vortrid. Theol., 33.) In the whole matter, however, 
Campeggi should be consulted, and a copy of the Lutheran Confession sent to him 
at the end. 

It was further resolved by the Romans that the Lutherans should be asked 
whether they had any further points to introduce, and if so, to do so at once. The 
Lutherans, who in this 
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deceitfulness, declared on the 10th of July... July: In their confession, they had 
primarily set forth the main things that were necessary to believe for salvation, but 
had not enumerated all the individual abuses, but only wanted to emphasize those 
that burdened consciences, so that the main thing about them would not be 
obscured; They wanted to leave it at that, and to have included other unmentioned 
things concerning doctrine and abuses; and if the opponents should dispute 
something in their answer to the Lutheran confession, or bring forward something 
new, the Lutherans would not owe an answer from God's Word. (Férstemann 2, 16 
ff. C. R. 2, 181 f.) The Papists felt that actually the Lutherans should also have given 
a testimony against "the pope" purgatory, etc. So Luther also understood their 
question. On July 21, 1530, he wrote to Jonas: "But now | see what these questions 
intended: whether you had any more articles to deliver. Namely, Satan is still alive, 
and has well perceived that your Apology treads softly, and has the articles of 
Purgatory, of the ministry of the saints, and especially of the Antichrist, the Pope, 
passages." (St. L. XVI, 2323; cf. Enders 8, 133.) 

On July 5, the Emperor acknowledged the opinion of the Estates and 
appointed the Confutators. With reference to the Lutherans, he declared at the same 
time that he was "judge of the content of their writing [Augustana]. 2) Should they 
not recognize his judgment, the final decision would have to be reserved for the 
Council, but in the meantime the edict of Worms would have to remain in full force 
in all places. (Lambs, 34; cf. C. R. 2, 175.) Thus unequivocally the emperor gave to 
understand that the Confutatio would bring his final judgment on the Augustana, 
which further negotiations could not alter, and that if the Lutherans did not comply 
willingly, he would compel them by force to observe the edict of Worms. The 
Catholic Estates acceded to the Emperor's declaration, but with the 


2) Inhis letter of July 9, 1530, to the Elector, Luther writes: "First of all, if Imperial Majesty 
should desire to be a judge in this matter, because Her Majesty does not intend to argue much 
about it, | think that Her Majesty could indicate that Her Majesty would bring a writ of summons 
to hear the matter graciously. But if this should not happen, if such a writ would have been 
without necessity, even if K. M. could have done such judging in Hispania and E. K. F. G. could 
not have done it. K. F. G. should not have demanded Augsburg with such heavy trouble and 
expense. ... On the other hand: Where K. M. wanted to insist that her K. M. should not be allowed 
to be judge here, E. K. F. G. can say with all joy: Yes, K. M. shall be judge here, and E. K. F. G. 
wants to be judge here. K. F. G. will accept and suffer everything, provided and except that His 
Holiness does not judge against the Scriptures or God's Word. For E. K. F. G. cannot set the 
Emperor above God, nor accept his judgment contrary to God's word." (XVI, 815.) 
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Request that after the reading of the Confutation the Lutherans would be asked 
amicably to return, and if this did not bear fruit, that one should then try to bring about 
an agreement by a committee of both parties. The Estates as well as the Emperor 
expected everything to give way from the Lutherans. For the time being, however, 
they were prepared to try the path of leniency and kindness. 

But as the emperor and the estates showed a more friendly attitude toward 
the Lutherans, the bitterness and fanaticism of the theologians increased, who could 
not wait for the hour when fire and sword would be used against the heretics. In 
every approach they saw a danger to the outcome of their cause. Bitterly Eck 
lamented that the Emperor had not taken sharp action immediately after his arrival 
in Germany. Then he would have found resistance, which would have brought him 
into desirable heat. By going out for a long time, and by the conciliatory, calm 
demeanor of the Protestants, especially of Briick and Melanchthon, he had become 
milder, and now he did not succeed in stirring him up as the cause demanded. (Plitt, 
63.) Therefore Eck, Cochleus, Faber, and the Roman theologians and monks who 
flocked to Augsburg about the time of the reading of the Augustana, saw their chief 
task in suspecting the Lutherans and inciting the emperor to violent measures. Their 
enmity was directed chiefly against the Augustana, whose mildness had indirectly 
pilloried Eck and comrades publicly as liars and slanderers. After hearing the 
Augustana, Duke William of Bavaria had addressed the Elector of Saxony in a 
friendly manner, and at the same time reproached Eck, who stood by, for having 
hitherto misrepresented the Lutheran doctrine to him. The moderate tone of the 
Augustana, which had so pleasantly touched the Emperor and the estates, said the 
Roman theologians, was nothing but snake artifice, whitewash, dissimulation, and 
distortion of the crafty Melanchthon. The true Luther, they said, was and remained 
that of 404 Eck's sentences. Cochlaus wrote that the Lutherans in the Augustana 
cunningly disguised their godless doctrines in order to deceive the emperor: "astute 
occultari in illorum Confessione prava eorum dogmata, de quibus ibi tacendo 
dissimulabant, ut in hypocrisi loquentes M. T. aliisque principibus. 
imponerent" (Lambs, 39.) 

This fanaticism of the papist theologians is reported by the Lutherans in their 
letters. On June 26, Melanchthon wrote to Luther: "Daily the sophists and monks 
flock here to inflame the hatred of the Emperor Against us." (C. R. 2, 141.) On June 
27: "Last Saturday our confession was delivered. Now the opponents are considering 
what is to be answered; they are running together, striving, agitating the princes, who 
are agitated enough anyway. Eck demands with all his might from the Mainzer that 
one should 
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because it is already damned." (144.) Jonas wrote to Luther, June 29: "Faber is 
driven by furies, nor is Eck more reasonable. These urge in every way that the cause 
should be conducted by force and not heard." (154.) Melanchthon on July 8: "To the 
legate (Campegius, with whom Melanchthon negotiated) happened to come Eck and 
Cochlaus, from whom | think | have sufficiently heard that the adversaries are only 
considering how to oppress us by force." (175.) On the 15th of July: "Already often 
have | been with certain enemies of that flock of Eck. | cannot tell you in words what 
bitterness of Pharisaic hatred | have perceived there. They do nothing, they plot 
nothing, except how they may stir up the princes against us, and put on the Emperor's 
ungodly arms." (197.) Nor was there any lack of princes and bishops, who allowed 
themselves to be fanatized by the irreconcilable theologians, and became the longer 
the more averse to any understanding. (175.) 

According to the decision of June 27, the imperial response to the Lutheran 
confession was to be made "by scholars who were understanding and not spiteful. 
The emperor's prologue to the confutation describes the confutators as "some 
learned, brave, understanding and honorable men from many nations. (27, 189.) At 
the same time, they had been ordered to keep their answer winning, instructive, 
moderate, and serious. The imperial instruction states: "So it is good and necessary 
that the reported writings (Augustana) be well replaced and diligently considered by 
learned, wise, and understanding persons, so that one must show them by good 
ways wherein they are lacking, and exhort them to want to turn again to the good 
way; likewise, that one also allow them that will be serviceable and convenient to our 
holy faith, and moderate and sedate the contradiction with good holy basic speeches. 
as the matter requires, and keep and prove everything with the protestations and 
exhortations flowing from Christian love and the love of one's neighbor, which may 
be useful for this purpose, and besides this, also undercut the seriousness and the 
sharpness with such moderation that it will be convenient to introduce the 
aforementioned five electors and princes by this and not to make them more obdurate 
out of hope or more obdurate." (Kdllner, Symbolism, 403.) 

Campeggi, however, to whom everything was actually placed in his hands, 
knew how to arrange things in such a way that the opposite of what the emperor and 
the estates had decided came out. To the outside world, of course, he knew how to 
give himself the appearance of being neutral and of leaving everything to the German 
princes. He also knew how to conceal his true attitude toward the Lutherans. Thus, 
as Jonas informs us, in his speech of June 24 he had said "nihil acerbe, nihil odiose 


‘contra Lutheranos."" Spalatin also reports: "There is one here who has the 
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He asked the legate and Cardinal Campegius to help promote the cause of the 
Gospel; as he answered: because the pope's power would be suspicious of us, the 
matter would be in the will of the emperor and the German princes; what they would 
do, it would turn with them". (Kdllner, 403.) 

Thus Campeggi gave himself the appearance of impartiality, but burrowed the 
more assiduously under the cover. Among the Confutators chosen by him and 
appointed by the Emperor (Briick counts 19, Spalatin 20, others 22, still others 24) 
were Luther's most rabid, vituperative long-time adversaries: Eck, Faber, Cochlaeus, 
Wimpina, Colli (who wrote Wider Luthers Ehestand), Dietenberger, and so on. The 
first three are repeatedly referred to as the actual authors of the Confutatio. In his 
"Replica ad Bucerum" Eck boasts: "Augustae ab omnibus theologis fui delectus 
unanimiter, qui responsum pararem contra confessionem Saxonicam et parui." 
(Kdllner, 407.) Brenz wrote to Myconius on July 10: "Your standard-keeper 
(antesignanus) is that good man, Eck. Of the rest there are 23; one might call it an 
lliad (consisting of 24 books) of the Sophists." (C. R. 2, 180.) Melanchthon also 
repeatedly refers to Eck and Faber as the authors of the Confutatio. Thus in a letter 
to Luther, July 14: "With his sleight of hand (commanipulatione) Eck delivered to the 
Emperor the Confutation of our Confession." (193.) From August 6: "There is no 
book of Faber's so silly that this confutation is not still sillier." (253.) From August 8 
to Myconius: "Six whole weeks Eck and Faber have been at work on the production 
of the Confutation of our Confession." (260.) Hence the allusions in Melanchthon's 
letters, "confutatio fabrilis," "fabriliter scripta," and in the Apology, "Nullus faber 
fabrilius cogitare quidquam posset, quam hae ineptiae excogitatae sunt ad 
eludendum jus naturae." (Art. 23, § 10.) Briick rightly says of the confutators: one 
part "vainly partisan and quite suspiciously Volk gewest." (Kdllner, 411.) 

Inspired by Campeggi and driven by blind hatred, the Confutators used their 
mission to refute the Augustana to cast suspicion on the Lutherans and to incite the 
emperor against them. They also disregarded the imperial exhortation to moderation, 
and instead of a proper reply to the Augustana they delivered a lengthy diatribe 
against Luther and the Lutheran preachers, a side-piece to Eck's 404 sentences, a 
general indictment against the Protestants, consisting of all sorts of stitched-together 
pronouncements of Luther, Melanchthon, and other Lutheran preachers. The leading 
idea was everywhere the insinuation that the confession of the Lutheran princes was 
in gaping contradiction with the real teaching of their preachers. To bring the princes 
into opposition to their preachers, that was, as the Elector in 1536 had the Wittenberg 
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Theologians reminded, the tactics of the Roman at Augsburg. (C. R. 3, 148.) The 
mildness and moderation of the Augustana, they said, was only a fine stratagem of 
the adroit Melanchthon) to conceal the true state of things. The task of the 
Confutators, therefore, they thought, could be no other than to paint the true Luther 
before the eyes of the Emperor. 

The Confutatio, compiled by Eck and Faber from the various contributions, 
was already completed on July 8, and was delivered on the 12th or 13th. The 
German translation was supplied by the Bavarian Chancellor Leonhard von Eck. On 
July 10, Brenz had written, "It is said that they are producing wagonloads of 
commentaries Wider unser Bekenntnis." (C. R. 2,180.) According to Spalatin, the 
Confutators presented to the Emperor "a whole heap of books against Doctor 
Martinus with almost ignominious names." The principal one was _ entitled: 
"Catholica et quasi extemporanea Responsio [Christian and sheer hasty answer] 
super nonnullis articulis Caesareae Majestati hisce diebus in dieta imperiali 
AugUstensi per Illustr. Electorem Saxoniae et alios quosdam Principes et’ duas 
Civitates oblatis." Enclosed with it were nine writings on all sorts of supposed 
contradictions and heresies of Luther, and anabaptist and other rapturous fruits of 
his teaching. (Lambs, 37. C. R. 2, 197.) The invective, together with the enclosures, 
comprised no less than 351 leaves, of which about 280 were allotted to the actual 
reply. Cochlaeus also calls it an "acrior extensiorque." On July 14, Melanchthon 
reported: he heard from friends that the Confutation was "written long and full of 
invective." (C. R. 2,193. 218.) On July 15: "| send you a. List of the writings which 
have been delivered to the Emperor by our adversaries, from which you will see that 
antilogies and other writings are annexed to the Confutation, in order to stir up the 
Emperor's most gentle heart against us. With these arts contend the intriguers, 
sycophantae." (2,197.) 

However, the intention of the confutation, which was openly revealed, to incite 
the emperor against the Lutherans, failed to achieve its purpose; it displeased the 
emperor. Even the Estates, assembled by him on July 15, decided to return the 
wretched work to the theologians for revision. The tone, method, and layout of the 
Confutation displeased Charles and the Estates so much that they almost 
abandoned it. 


3) Ina writing published in 1534 against the Apology, Cochlaus says: the open attacks 
and vituperations of Luther were far more tolerable than the serpentine cunning and hypocrisy 
of Melanchthon (instar draconis insidiantis fraudes intendens), as he proved them, especially at 
Augsburg in 1530, in his conduct towards Campeggi. (Lambs, 56. Salig, Historie der A. K. |, 
376.) 
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..the third part. They deliberately ignored the ninefold ingredient. They demanded 
that Luther be left out of the game and that they confine themselves to the refutation 
of the Augustana. (Lambs, 39.) Cochlaeus writes: "But because the Catholic princes 
all longed for peace and concord, they held that a milder answer was to be given, 
and that everything was to be omitted which the preachers of those (the Lutherans) 
had formerly taught and written otherwise than their confession contained." (Kdllner, 
405.) In a letter to Brick, the latter remarks: the Emperor "did not wish to have such 
coarse pieces and articles of Luther in the answer given to your confession, 
advanced or remembered, so that no one might be publicly disgraced or reviled." 
(Lambs, 39.) 

In his "Annals" Spalatin reports: "At first there were two hundred and eighty 
leaves. But the emperor's majesty is said to have so shredded and rolled it that no 
more than twelve leaves remained. This has then caused special wrath and woe to 
corners, as has been said of it." (St. L. XXla, 1539.) Likewise Jonas to Luther: "At 
first they patched together an enormous book, as Faber is a verbose compiler; the 
book grew by the multitude of invectives and lies. But at the first improvement the 
emperor discarded the third part of the book, so that scarcely twelve or sixteen slides 
remained which were read." Melanchthon, in a letter of July 30 to Veit Dietrich, 
sneers, "Eck has complained these days to one of his friends that the emperor has 
almost deleted the third part of his writing; and | suppose that the principal ornament 
of the book has been blotted out, that is, the noblest lies and stupidest intrigues, 
insignia mendacia et sycophantias stolidissimas." (2, 241.) Brenz sees in this a 
proof of how the Augustana had disturbed and perplexed the opponents. On July 
15 he wrote to Isemann: "In the meantime nothing new has happened with us, 
except that | have heard that the Confession of the Sophists has today been 
returned by the Emperor to its authors, the Sophists, and this because it is so 
confused, disorderly, violent, bloodthirsty, and cruel (confusa, incondita, violenta, 
sanguinolenta et crudelis) that he was ashamed to have it read before the imperial 
senate. . . . We learn daily that by our confession we have made those so 
dumbfounded, stupefied, and confused (stupidos, attonitos et confusos) that they 
do not know where to begin and where to end." (198.) "Leisetreten," that was the 
watchword at Augsburg, and in this Melanchthon found nowhere his equal. Privately 
Cochlaus also worked out a milder reply. But even to the friends who urged him to 
do so, it still seemed too harsh to even present it to the emperor. 

The first missed form of the confutation is lost except for the second article, 
which Cochlaeus has preserved for us. How they 
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Plitt writes: "In the draft that was read, the first article of the confession [Augustana] 
was simply accepted as being in complete agreement with the rule of faith and the 
Roman Church. In the first draft, on the other hand, the reference of this article to the 
Nicene Council was also approved; then, however, it was added that the Emperor, 
on the basis of this reference, should exhort the confessing states to accept 
everything that the Catholic Church teaches, even if it is not literally contained in 
Scripture, such as the Sacrifice of the Mass, the Holy Sacrifice of the Holy Spirit, and 
the Holy Sacrament. The wording of the doctrine of the Trinity was just as little found 
in Scripture as the pieces just mentioned. Furthermore, he would ask them to 
recognize the Nicene Synod in all respects, that is, to retain the hierarchical ranks 
with their powers, the ecclesiastical statutes, and so on. Let him exhort them to 
compel their preachers and teachers to recant all that they had spoken and written 
against that synod, especially Luther and Melanchthon, the public blasphemers of 
the synod. If such a retraction did not succeed, the appeal to the synod would have 
no value at all, but would only appear as a means of deception. Finally, they were to 
be admonished, that they should everywhere follow their teachers, individual. They 
were to be admonished that they everywhere believed their teachers, individual men, 
in nothing against the claims of the general church. In a similar way, as far as we can 
still trace it, that first form of reply was held, everywhere the endeavor was shown to 
increase the differences, to draw bad conclusions, to suspect the opponents, and to 
place them in an evil light with the emperor and the majority. This no longer happened 
in the reply finally read out." (37 f.) 

Only after repeated work, in which Campeggi and the imperial councillors 
Valdés and Granvella also took part, was agreement reached on the version of the 
Confutatio. On July 30 the Emperor received the fourth revision of the Confutatio, 
and on August 1 he submitted it to the bishops, princes, and estates for their 
consideration. There were still objectionable passages to be eradicated, and it was 
only after the theologians had applied their corrective hand for the fifth time that it 
received the approval of the Emperor and the Estates. A prologue and epilogue were 
added, after which the Confutatio was written in the name of the emperor. The 
original work was reduced to a relatively small text. But even in this form the 
Confutation is, as Kolde says, "still considerably more an indictment of the 
Protestants and an attempt to hold fast all the medieval ecclesiastical usages than a 
refutation of the Confession." (34 f.) Jonas wrote’ to Luther on August 6: "It told us 
the chaplain [Johann Henkel] of Queen Mary that they had improved theirs 
[Confutation] five times, cast and recast, embossed and recast, and yet at last a 
shapeless and confused mixture is ent-. 
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and a mixture, as when a cook pours several soups together. At first they stitched 
together an immense book, as Faber is a verbose compiler; the book grew by the 
quantity of invectives and lies. But the emperor, at the first improvement, did away 
with the third part of the book, so that scarcely twelve or sixteen leaves remained 
which were read." (St. L. XXla, 1539.) 

This "Augustanae confessionis Responsio", later called Confutatio pontificia 
by the Protestants, was read out before all the imperial estates by the imperial 
secretary Alexander SchweiB, on August 3, 1530, in German and in the same room 
where the Augustana had been read out thirty-eight days before. But even in this it 
was done quite dissolutely. During the hasty production of the German fair copy, a 
whole layer was omitted, and so the conclusion of Article 24, as well as Articles 25 
and 26, were not read. On the other hand, a very bold omission about the Sacrifice 
of the Mass, which was finally deleted, in which the "Facite" in the words of institution 
was proved to be synonymous with "sacrifices" from the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, 
was also read aloud, because Schweil3 had overlooked the crossing out. (Kolde, 
34.) Jonas wrote to Luther on August 6, 1530, that the opponents had delivered their 
Confutatio to the Emperor on July 30, and that on August 3 it had been read before 
the Emperor and the Estates, with a preface and postscript added in the Emperor's 
name. "This reading also lasted two whole hours, but with an incredible reluctance, 
weariness, and disgust on the part of some of the more understanding listeners, who 
complained that they had almost been driven out by this very cold, hackneyed little 
song (cantilena), and were exceedingly annoyed that the Emperor's ears had been 
molested with so great a heap of useless things under the title of Catholic doctrines." 
(St. L. XXla, 1539.) To Isemann Brenz reported, August 4: The Emperor had kept 
himself neutral, for at the reading of the Augustana as well as of the Confutation he 
had slept: "Imperator neutralem sese gerit; nam cum nostra confessio legeretur 
obdormivit; rursus cum adversariorum responsio legeretur, iterum obdormivit in 
media negotii actione." (C. R. 2, 245.) 

In the eyes of the Protestants, this Confutation, which was finally read out, 
was also considered to be a wretched piece of work. Its language, of course, was 
moderate, the personal slurs had been eliminated except for a few, and in its outward 
form it essentially followed the Augsburg Confession. But it was still not a real 
attempt to refute the Augustana, but rather an accumulation of arbitrarily interpreted 
passages of Scripture, etc., in defense of scholastic theology, which had long since 
fallen into contempt. The attempt to defend this with Scripture led to many a 
humoristically we-. 
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The Lutherans were also reproached for having laughed at the reading. The 
Lutherans were also reproached for having laughed at the reading. Thus Cochlaus 
complains, "Quando recitata fuit, multi e Luthe- ranis inepte cachinnabantur." 
(K6llner, 411.) And if this did not happen, there was reason enough for it. 

In his letters as well as in the Apology, Melanchthon repeatedly points out the 
ridiculous exegetical leaps of the Confutation, which he calls "so utterly childish and 
ludicrous". On August 6, one letter to Luther followed another in expressing his 
contempt for the Confutation. "All good people," he writes, "seem to me to have 
become more fortified on our side after hearing that confutation, and the opponents, 
if there are any more sensible among them, should be angry (stomachari) that they 
have forced these sillinesses on the Emperor, the best prince." (2,252.) From the 
confutation, he remarks in another letter, the Lutherans had learned "that there was 
no knowledge of religion among the adversaries." (253.) Further, though the 
judgment of the Emperor was a rather severe and terrible one, "yet, as the 
Confutation was very childishly written, a wonderful congratulation followed the 
reading of it. There is no book of Faber's so childish that this confutation is not still 
more childish." (2, 253.) On August 4, Brenz wrote to Isemann, "Sed omnia 
conscripta erant Cochleice et Fabriliter et Eccianice. Commentum sane 
stupidissimum, ut pudeat me Romani nominis, quod in sua religione non 
conquirant viros, qui saltem prudenter et ornate nobis haereticis responderent." 
(245.) Luther replied, August 15: "Accepimus literas vestras omnes, et laudo Deum, 
qui adversariorum Confutationem sic ineptam paravit. Verum fresh through!" 
(Enders 8:190.) 

This ridicule increased when the papists refused to give the Lutherans a copy 
and did not allow the Confutation to be published. In general, this was seen as an 
admission that the papists felt defeated in their own conscience and were ashamed 
of the Confutation. In his "Warning to his dear Germans" from the beginning of the 
year 1531, Luther expresses this: "But | will well believe that they [the papists in 
Augsburg] keep such their refutation and fine little book [Confutation] from peculiar 
great prudence, because their conscience itself well feels that it is a rotten, loose, 
cold thing, that they would have to be ashamed, where -it would come out, and 
should let itself be seen in the light or suffer answer. For | know the most learned 
doctors well, who have boiled and brewed six weeks over it, whether they can 
already make a nose of the thing with chatter before the ignorant. But when it comes 
to paper, it has neither hands nor feet, but lies there over a desolate heap, as if a 
drunkard had spit it out, like 
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one sees this especially in Doctor Schmid's and Doctor Eck's writings. They neither 
want to sound nor to work when they write, therefore they are more diligent in 
shouting and chattering. Thus | have also learned that, when the confession of ours 
has been read, the opponents have been much astonished and have confessed that 
it is true, that it cannot be refuted by Scripture. And again, when their refutation was 
read, they bowed down their heads, and confessed with signs that it was a foul and 
loose thing against the confession of ours. But ours, and many more devout hearts, 
are greatly rejoiced and greatly strengthened, since they have heard that they, with 
all their power and art, which they then had to prove to the utmost, knew how to bring 
forth nothing else than such loose contradiction, which now, praise God, a woman, 
a child, a layman, a peasant, is man enough to oppose on good grounds of Scripture 
and truth. And this is also the right, thorough cause, why they did not want to hand 
over such a refutation. The fleeting evil consciences were afraid of themselves and 
did not want to wait for the truth to be answered. And it is easy to notice that they 
stood in such confidence and brought about this Diet that they certainly meant that 
our part should never be so bold as to appear, but that if they brought the emperor 
personally to Germany, everyone would be frightened and say to them, "My lords, 
what do you want? When this happened to them, and the Elector of Saxony was the 
very first to appear, "Help, God, how their pants began to ...! How was all such their 
confidence gone astray! What a riding together and secret counseling and 
murmuring arose there! . . . But that was the summa at last, how to find ways and 
paths, because ours appeared so joyful and happy the very first, so that they would 
not be interrogated [that it would not come to the reading of the Augustana]. Since 
this could not be the case, they nevertheless finally did the honor of not being allowed 
to present their loose rebuttal, nor to give them room to answer. ... But someone 
might say that the emperor wanted to hand over such a rebuttal of that part to ours, 
provided that ours wanted to undertake that it would not come out or be revealed. 
This is true, and it is thus suggested to our people. But here let every man take hold 
and grope, though he neither see nor hear, what manner of men these are that will 
not nor may not let their thing come to light. If it is such a good thing and so well 
founded in the Scriptures, as they cry out and boast, why does it shun the light? What 
is the use of hiding such public things, which must be taught and kept from us and 
from everyone? But if it is unfounded and loose, why did they let the Elector of 
Brandenburg proclaim in the first farewell and give it in writing: it is the confession of 
ours with the Scriptures and good reason misplaced? If this were true, and their own 
confession had been 
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If they themselves had not been justified in this, they would not only have had such 
a delicious, well-founded statement read, but would also have given it in writing, 
saying: "Here you have it, in spite of him who is responsible for it, as we have done 
and are still doing with our confession. . . What the Elector of Brandenburg 
proclaimed in his farewell (that our confession was laid with Scripture and good 
reason) is not true, but a lie. . . For the well-founded transfer (Confutatio) is not yet 
in the light, but perhaps sleeps with old Dannheuser in the Venusberg.” (XVI, 1635 
ff.) 

In this the Emperor did not lift a finger to obliterate the bad impression 
produced by the concealment of the confutation. He did not want to have anything 
more to do with a writing that so shamefully disappointed his ambition to unite the 
religious parties, as it seems. Of course, Cochlaus reports that towards the end of 
the Diet, Charles gave him and Eck the order to have the Confutation printed, but 
that this was not done, because soon after Duke George and the Emperor broke 
away from Augsburg, and the printer also departed. (Kdllner, 414.) All subsequent 
complaints and requests by Eck and others, however, to put the Confutation into print 
fell on deaf ears. Published at the beginning of 1531 was only an extract prepared 
by Cochlaus for popular use: "Summarium of the Imperial Answer," etc. A printed 
edition of the Latin Confutation did not appear until 1573, of the German until 1808. 
All earlier printings (also those of 1784) issued as German recensions are 
translations of the edition of 1573. (C. R. 27,25 ff. 82 ff.) Concerning the text Kolde 
remarks: "Since changes were also made after the reading, we know in detail even 
less certainly than in the Augustana what was read aloud and delivered." (35.) One 
might therefore speak of a Confutatio variata. The doctrine of the Confutation is 
essentially the same as that which was later confirmed at the Council of Trent (1545- 
1563). But Kolde judges that the Confutation, "as a confession written by the German 
leaders of the Roman party under the eyes of the papal legate and approved by the 
emperor, the German bishops, and the Roman-minded princes, must be counted 
among the historically most important documents of the Roman Catholic faith of that 
time". 

The confutation was made in the name of the emperor. To this corresponds 
the title: "Roman Imperial Confutation," etc. (C. R. 27,189.) And in accordance with 
his declaration of July 5, that he demanded to be recognized as a judge by the 
Lutherans, the Emperor announced immediately before the reading that the 
Confutation contained his faith and his judgment on the confession of the Lutherans, 
and that he demanded their acceptance of it, but that in case of refusal he would 
prove to be the bailiff and patron of the church. The Epilogue 
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expressed the same: From the Confutation, the Emperor sees that the Protestants 
"in many articles compare themselves with the common whole, also Roman 
churches, and reject and condemn many ungodly doctrines that are spread among 
the common men of the German nation. Therefore he hoped and had no doubt that 
"after this answer (confutation), as it has been read and heard," the Protestants 
would also compare themselves in the other points and return to the way it has been 
held until now with the common consent of the Christian believers. If they would not 
respect this reminder, they would have to consider that he would then be compelled 
to show himself in this matter and to hold himself in such a way as it behooves him 
as the "highest bailiff and protector of the holy Christian church by virtue of your 
conscience to do. (27,228.) To make matters worse, the Emperor had this demand 
repeated by Count Palatine Frederick immediately after the reading of the 
Confutation: the Confutation was the Emperor's answer to the Protestants, his 
judgment on their confession; they should therefore now give up the articles they 
had refuted therein and return to unity of faith with the Roman Church. (On this, 
compare the reports of Brenz, Melanchthon, and the Nurembergers. C. R. 2, 245. 
250. 253.) Promised had the Emperor negotiations in love and kindness, and now 
he demanded blind submission, and concluded his demand with a threat. The 
Emperor's letter was intended to be Protestant; but his action remained papist. Yes, 
according to the Roman view, the Emperor had already done something else in that 
he had even allowed himself to come to a detailed answer; but with this everything 
was settled, and the Lutherans had only one thing left to do, to submit, if not 
voluntarily, then compulsorily. 

From the beginning, the Lutherans had declared themselves willing to do 
anything they could "with God and conscience" in the interest of peace. And so they 
stood to the last. They feared war and wanted to do everything in their power to 
prevent this misfortune. In this interest even Philip of Hesse was ready to go to the 
utmost limit of what was possible. On August 6 Melanchthon wrote: "The Landgrave 
is acting very moderately; he has also openly declared to me that, in order to 
preserve peace, he will accept still more severe conditions, whichever he can accept 
without dishonoring the Gospel." (C. R. 2, 254.) But this was precisely what the 
Emperor demanded of the Lutherans: denial of God, of their conscience, and of the 
Gospel. The Lutherans then also felt the emperor's demand to be cruel, unfulfillable, 
and a breach of his promise. Outraged at the emperor's proceedings and concerned 
for his own safety, the landgrave secretly left the Diet on August 6. Division and war 
seemed to many inevitable. With the reading of the confutation, all hopes of the 
Evan- 
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The German people had dwindled out of a peaceful settlement. They told each other 
and reported it to those at home, but not all in such a tearful voice as Melanchthon, 
who hovered in a thousand fears and at times could take away more courage from 
others than give them. (Plitt, 24.) And what sustained them, and finally also the 
wavering Melanchthon, were Luther's mighty letters of consolation, 4) was the divine 
truth itself, which they represented, and which had become doubly certain and 
delicious to them, especially through the reading of the Confutation. What sustained 
and upheld them was the consciousness that we have the truth, and that God must 
lead us to victory; the opponents are defeated in their own conscience. Brick reports 
as the testimony of an eye-witness at the reading of the Augustana: "For so 
incomprehensibly 


4) Plitt writes: "What Luther did during this time in his solitude at the Koburger Feste 
cannot be praised highly enough. His conduct during these days, which were so difficult for the 
Church, was exemplary, a model to which Protestant Christians in all times should look up in 
order to learn from him, to emulate him. What he wrote for the consolation and encouragement 
of his own can and should always refresh and uplift Christians anxious about the course of the 
Church." (Apol. 24.) On June 30, Veit Dietrich, who shared Luther's solitude at Coburg, reported 
to Melanchthon: "Thou knowest not, my Philip, how | am anxious for thy welfare, and | beseech 
thee by Christ that thou mayest not think the Doctor's [Luther's] letters to thee in vain. | cannot 
sufficiently admire the man's singular constancy, joyfulness, confidence, and hope in these very 
hardest times; but constantly he nourishes them by diligent meditation on the Word of God. Not 
a day goes by in which he does not spend at least three hours, which he finds most useful for 
his studies, in prayer. Once it happened that | could hear him praying. Good God, what a spirit, 
what faith spoke from his words! He prayed with such reverence that one could see he was 
talking to God, and yet again with such faith and hope as one who talks to his father and friend. 
| know, he said, that thou art our Father and God. Therefore | am sure that thou wilt put to shame 
the persecutors of thy children. If thou dost not, it is thy peril as well as ours. For all commerce 
is thine own; we have been forced to attack it; thou therefore mayest protect it, etc. Thus |, who 
stood afar off, heard him pray in a loud voice. My heart burned within me when he spoke so 
earnestly and devoutly with God, and when he prayed out of the promises in the Psalms as one 
who was sure that everything he prayed for would come to pass. Therefore | have no doubt that 
his prayer will be of great help in the desperately wicked matter of this Diet. And thou, my 
teacher, wouldst do much better if thou wouldst imitate our father the doctor in this piece also. 
For with those miserable sorrows and impotent tears thou wilt do nothing but prepare a sad ruin 
for thyself and for us all, to whom nothing is more pleasing and useful than thy welfare." (C. R. 
2, 158 f.) How Luther consoled the confessors at Augsburg, and at the same time warned them 
against all yielding, is shown by his letters. (Cf. St. L. XVI, 929 ff.) 
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is the greater part among them fden Papists) not that they had not long perceived 
that they were wrong." (Plitt, 18.) This was also the innermost conviction of the 
Lutherans, wrought by divine truth itself. And thither went Luther's endeavor to fortify 
the confessors at Augsburg in this certainty. "This," said Luther, "is the nature of our 
Christian doctrine, that it should be firmly established, that each one should think 
and believe it: Well, the doctrine is right and certain, it cannot fail. But he that cometh 
to think, and waveth within himself, Dear, thinkest thou that it is true, etc., such a 
heart never maketh a true Christian." (Plitt, 12.) It was this certainty, too, which, after 
the reading of the Confutation, resulted in that "mira congratulatio" of the 
Protestants, of which Melanchthon, as already recollected, reports. 

Since the Confutation was the Emperor's final verdict on the Augustana, the 
Lutherans were forced to take a stand. Immediately after the reading of the 
Confutation by the Count Palatine, the Chancellor Brick replied that the importance 
of the matter required that the Confutation be left to them, so that they could examine 
its contents and make a decision in this matter, which concerned their salvation. The 
Nuremberg envoys report to their council that after the Confutation had been read, 
the Lutherans had told the Emperor "through Doctor Prucken" that they had heard 
the Confutation. Now, however, the Emperor had promised to hear both parts. And 
according to their confession, the Lutherans were ready for anything, as much as 
might be done in conscience. "Because in this list [of the Confutation] some of their 
[the Lutherans'] articles are accepted, but some are completely rejected, and then 
others are partly admitted, partly rejected, and this document is somewhat long, it is 
necessary for them, the electors, princes, and cities, to overlook these articles very 
carefully, but especially because many documents have been introduced, it is 
necessary to show what measure and whether they are justified. They therefore 
asked the emperor to "graciously send them the confutation, so that they may see 
it. And when the Emperor told them, "Because it was late and evening, and the 
matters were great, he would consider the transaction and give further answer," the 
Chancellor "asked again and most earnestly. He asked the Imperial Majesty, as a 
kind and Christian emperor, to consider this important and great deal and not to 
refuse their request, but to have the read document sent to them". (2, 251 f.) 

Although the Catholics were by no means willing to leave the confutation to 
the Lutherans, they did not think it wise to refuse the request directly. They felt that 
by doing so they would be giving a sad testimony to themselves and to their 
Scriptures. Originally 
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the emperor and the majority of the Roman estates are said to have been willing to 
send a copy to the Lutherans. The light-shy theologians, however, who did not trust 
their own writing, had enforced the decision that the whole matter should be declared 
dismissed with the mere reading. But in order to avoid the appearance that they had 
refused the confutation (as well as, as the emperor naively enough remarked, "the 
ridicule and scorn of it"), and "that it may not be said that the imperial majesty had 
not previously dealt amicably with this part [the Lutherans] according to her 
invitation,” it was decided by the Estates on August 4 that the confutation should be 
declared over. August, it was decided by the Estates to give a copy to the Lutherans, 
but under conditions which were dangerous to the Lutherans and involved calumny, 
thus making the offer illusory and unacceptable to them. This dishonesty is aptly 
described by Brick: "But it has been the adversary's practice with such offering of 
copies, just as the fox needed when he invited the stork as a guest and gave him to 
eat out of a flat, broad bowl, so that he could not grasp the food with his pointed 
beak; just so it has also been done to the five electors, princes, and related cities, to 
let the copy follow granted at their request, but with such measure that they could 
not accept it without anxious injury to their honour." (Kdllner, 419.) 

In accordance with the decision of the Estates, the Emperor sent word to the 
Lutherans on August 5: "In order that everyone may know that he still stands as in 
his letter, he will have the Confutation delivered to the Lutherans under the following 
conditions: 1. they should not issue a counter-script against it; 2. they should neither 
print the Confutation nor otherwise make it public; 3. they should unite with the 
Emperor and the other Estates in the opinion as stated in the Confutation. According 
to the report of the Nuremberg envoys, the course of the negotiations was briefly as 
follows: the Confutation, declared the Emperor, should be sent to the Lutherans in 
the opinion that the Lutherans would settle with the Catholic princes and estates, 
"but that they would spare the Emperor's Majesty with their counter-scripts and would 
not reply further, nor would they keep such and other writings with them and not let 
them come out of their hands by printing or other means. Thereupon Briick thanked 
in the name of the Lutherans and at the same time made the request: "Imperial 
Majesty, in consideration of their high need, would allow and release their Electoral 
and Princely Graces to reply. Duke Frederick replied: "The Emperor would be 
inclined to allow them to answer, but with the request "that it be done in the most 
beneficial way and in the shortest possible time"; furthermore, in the confidence that, 
in accordance with the Emperor's request, they would settle with him and the 
Catholics; finally, with the solemn promise, 
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not to let the Scriptures get out of their hands. Briick answered diplomatically: The 
Lutherans would gladly settle "as far as they could with God and their conscience," 
and as far as the answer and the preservation of the Scriptures were concerned, 
they would prove to be "irreproachable" (not blameworthy). To this the Emperor 
replied: to the Lutherans "the Scripture should be handed over, provided they 
promised to keep it in their hands and not to let it get out; but if not, then Her Imperial 
Majesty would not engage with them any further." Brick now asked for time to 
consider, which was granted until evening. His answer then rejected the offer of the 
Emperor, but nevertheless held out the prospect of a reply to the confutation. Brick 
explained that the Lutherans would have to forego the Confutation, because the 
promise to keep the Scriptures with them was insisted upon so strongly that they 
feared it would be interpreted in their most annoying way if it were to come about 
without their will and knowledge. But they would nevertheless be obliged to give an 
answer to the confutation, since they had distinguished themselves in the reading 
out of it the most important thing. But they should not be credited if they overlooked 
something ("if they missed anything"). At the same time, they ask the Emperor not 
to interpret this step in any other way than out of great necessity. 

(2, 255 ff.) 

In the face of Roman cunning and rape, the Lutherans appealed to their good 
confession, their conscience caught in God's Word, and the wording of the imperial 
decree. Thus, for example, on August 9, they declared that the articles of the 
Augustana which they had handed over were taken from Scripture, "from which it is 
impossible for us to refrain with a sure conscience and peace of heart, for we find 
such a transfer, founded on God's Word and truth, that we would like to steer our 
consciences peacefully and securely on it". (Férst. 2,185.) On the imposition of 
blindly agreeing to the Confutation, Melanchthon thus lets himself be heard in the 
"Preface" to the Apology: "For how should Their Electoral and Princely Graces, in so 
high and most important a matter, affecting many and their own souls and 
consciences, consent to a writing which one would not permit them to hand over or 
read over, especially if they had heard in the lecture that such articles were rejected, 
which they would not like nor could yield to, for they wanted to act publicly against 
God and respectability!" (§ 4.) 

The Lutherans also openly declared that the action of the Romans was in 
contradiction with the Emperor's letter and his lecture of June 20, whereupon both 
parts were to submit their opinions in writing for the purpose of a joint, friendly 
discussion. In the aforementioned answer of August 9, it says: "Thus we do not 
understand the Emperor's letter in any other way than that, according to the 
Emperor's wishes, we are in agreement with him. 
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that every part of our opinion and opinion between ourselves should be spoken of 
here in love and kindness. It was not compatible with this that the Confutation had 
been refused to answer. (F6rst. 2, 184 f.) Luther expressed the same conviction with 
the words: "All the world waited for a gracious Diet, as the summons also indicates 
and proposes, and yet, alas, is not so held." (St. L. XVI, 1636.) And that here the 
Lutherans were in the right, was felt also by the Catholic estates, as appears from 
their answer of August 11. August, in which they justify the refusal of the confutation 
by saying, "that the imperial rights expressly forbid, at the loss of life and limb, not to 
disputate or group in the articles of faith after some fashion," and because hitherto 
the edicts of the emperor in this matter of faith had been despised, mocked, ridiculed, 
and derided by the Lutherans. (F6rst. 2, 190.) Luther hit upon the right thing when he 
wrote that the Romans did not want to come out into the light with their confutation, 
"because their conscience itself well feels that it is a rotten, loose, cold thing, that they 
would have to be ashamed where it came out and should let itself be seen in the light, 
or suffer answer." (St. L. XVI, 1635 ff.) 

As far as the Apology was concerned, the Lutherans had declared to the 
Emperor on August 5 that they would not remain indebted for an answer, even in spite 
of the refusal of the Confutation. They knew the cunning, light-shy Romanists and had 
prepared themselves for all eventualities. Melanchthon, who himself, as he says ina 
letter of August 6 to Luther, was not present at the reading of the confutation (C. R. 
2,254), writes in the Apology: "For although we were denied copies and copies of our 
pleas, petitions, and most elevated requests, ours had, nevertheless, in the reading 
of the Confutation, the Summa of the Argument’ almost in haste and as if caught ina 
raft, and distinguished, on which we had to present the Apology this time, when copies 
were finally denied us." (§ 6.) Among these who took notes during the reading was 
Camerarius. The Nuremberg delegates reported to their senate on August 4: the 
confutation was publicly read on August 3, two o'clock in the afternoon. It was over 
fifty sheets long. "They had the effect of it" recorded by Joachim Kammermeister "who 
thus with diligence on all articles with short in his Tafelein distinguished, as much as 
possible for him, and more than we all understand and can keep, as E. W. from 
enclosed Kopei hear". (2,250.) 

On the basis of these notes, the Nuremberg Council had a theological and 
legal opinion written, the former of which (Osiander's refutation of the Confutatio) was 
presented to Melanchthon by the Nuremberg envoys as early as August 18. Osiander 
emphasizes in particular that one must reject the claim of the opponents that the 
church has the right to decide in matters of faith and that everything must be submitted 
to the word of God. 
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must submit. (Plitt, 87.) In the writing of the Apology, however, Osiander's writing was 
used little or not at all. Kolde concludes this from Melanchthon's words of September 
20 to Camerarius: "Your citizens (Nurembergers) have sent here a book written on 
the same matter (answer to the Confutation), about which soon, | hope, orally." (383.) 
Privately, Melanchthon will have undertaken the writing of the Apology immediately 
after the reading of the Confutation, although he received the order to do so only 
later, and the actual work did not take place until September. On August 19, the 
Nurembergers reported that the theological advice had been given to Melanchthon, 
who, however, had not yet received the order to write something for the Confutation, 
as had been reported to the Council, "because he was engaged in such an exercise 
for himself. (289.) 

In Augsburg, the execution of the decision to respond to the Confutation was 
initially pushed into the background by the conciliation negotiations between the 
Lutherans and the Catholics, which began soon after the reading of the Confutation 
and continued until the end of August. Only when these had all but failed were steps 
officially taken by the Protestant estates on August 29 to adopt the Apology. The 
Nuremberg envoys report of this meeting: "In addition, it is also considered that, since 
it was recently heard before the Emperor's Majesty: if Your Majesty does not want to 
hand over the Confutation of our Confession to us without a special measure (the 
above-mentioned conditions), it would nevertheless not be possible to refrain from 
answering for and handing over to Your Emperor's Majesty as much as is noted in 
the articles in the reading; that one should also make use of this skill where it should 
be necessary. Which we of cities have thus also put up with. . . . |, Paumgartner, have 
also indicated that if one wanted to write a document, as mentioned, we had some 
advice (the theological and legal opinion of the city of Nuremberg) that could be used 
in this, which we would gladly present. Doctor Prucken and other Saxons have been 
ordered to write it. (321.) It is therefore a mistaken assumption that Melanchthon was 
the sole author of the first draft of the Apology. In the "Preface" to the Apology, he 
himself reports: "Therefore, Your Electoral and Princely Graces have ordered me and 
others to prepare a protective speech or Apology of our first confession." (§ 5.) "With 
the advice and concern of several others," he says there, "he began the Apology at 
Augsburg. (§ 10.) But who these "others" were besides Briick is unknown. 

On September 20, Melanchthon was finished with his work. On this date he 
wrote to Camerarius: "The verdict (the imperial decree) on our cause has not yet 
been given... . Yesterday and 
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again today our prince wanted to leave. But the Emperor kept him by the promise 
that he would pass the sentence within three days. ... | now remain at home because 
of the speeches of ill-disposed ones, and in these days | have written the Apology of 
our Confession, which, if it will be necessary, shall be delivered; for it will be opposed 
to the Confutation of the Adversaries, which you heard when it was read. Written | 
have it sharp and fierce." (383.) 

Soon a favorable moment for the handover presented itself. On September 22, 
the draft of a final resolution was read to the Estates in a full Imperial Assembly. 
According to this farewell, the Emperor wanted to give the Protestants until April 15, 
1531 to consider whether or not they wanted to unite with the Christian Church, Papal 
Holiness and Her Majesty "for the sake of the other articles"; only that nothing should 
be printed and no further innovations should be made. At the same time, the farewell 
expressly asserted that the Lutheran confession had been refuted by the Confutation. 
The emperor, so it was said in the farewell, had graciously heard the Lutheran 
princes' "opinion and confession in the presence of the other electors, princes and 
estates of the holy empire, had consulted them with timely, courageous advice, and 
had refuted and rejected them with good reason by the holy gospels and scriptures. 
(Forst. 2, 475.) 

To this the Lutherans could not remain silent. In the name of the Elector, then, 
Brick also rose to protest and, apologizing for their imperfection, presented the 
Apology. In his protest, Brick referred to the offensive words of the Apology (that the 
Augustana had been refuted by the Confutation); he recalled that the Lutherans had 
been offered a copy only under unacceptable conditions; nevertheless, on the basis 
of what they had heard at the reading, they had submitted a "replica or counter- 
script"; they had this in hand and now asked that it be read out publicly; from it all 
could hear "with what strong, irrefutable grounds of holy divine Scripture" the 
Augustana was fortified. (Férst. 2, 479.) Count Palatine Frederick also accepted the 
Apology, but, at a hint from the Emperor, to whom King Ferdinand had whispered 
something in his ear, returned it. Sleidan relates, "Cumque hucusce perventum esset, 
Fontanus apologiam Caesari defert: eam ubi Fridericus Palatinus accepit, 
subnuente Caesare, cui Perdinandus aliquid ad aures insusurraverat, reddit." 
Spalatin gives a similar account in his Annals. (K6llner, 422.) 

By rejecting the Apology, the Emperor and the Romans had broken off the 
negotiations. And with this break it also remained. On September 23 the Elector 
departed from Augsburg. And by the time the second imperial treaty was signed on 
November 19, the 
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all Protestants had already left the Reichstag. This farewell, too, was even harsher 
than the first, and entirely in the spirit of the Catholic majority. Mixing Lutherans, 
Zwinglians, and Anabaptists, Charles emphasized the execution of the edict of 
Worms, sanctioned all dogmas and abuses attacked by the Protestants, confirmed 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, demanded the restoration of all abolished rites, 
identified himself with the Confutation, and repeated the assertion that the Lutheran 
confession was refuted. (Forst. 2, 839 f.; Lambs, 49.) 5) 

The rejection of the Apology, as well as the recurrent assertion that the 
Augustana had been refuted, determined Melanchthon not only to edit the 
Confession and Apology, but also to thoroughly revise and greatly expand the latter. 
The draft handed over at Augsburg concluded with the remark: "And where the 
Confutation had been sent to us to see us in it, we might have given a more correct 
answer to these and more points." (C. R. 27, 378.) Immediately after the delivery, 
therefore, Melanchthon resolved to rewrite it. And the harsher second 
Reichsabschied of November 19 could only determine him to continue with all the 
greater care the enterprise he had begun. Plitt, referring to the Apology delivered at 
Augsburg, writes: "It was well suited to be delivered to the Emperor, and also 
considerably surpassed the Confutation of the Papists in form. Nevertheless, it was 
not to the detriment of the Protestant Church that the Emperor refused to accept it. 
The concession thus offered, and which Melanchthon, who could never do himself 
enough, diligently 


5) Concerning the Roman claim that the Confutators had refuted the Augustana from 
Scripture, Luther remarks in his "Gloss on the Alleged Imperial Edict" of 1531, "First of all, that 
they boast that our confession is established by the holy Evangelia, that is such a blatant lie, 
that they themselves well know that it is a shameful lie, but have wanted to preen themselves 
with such make-up and disparage us, because they well felt that their cause was leaky, leprous, 
and obscene, and yet should come to honor under such lack. Her heart thought, "Evil is our 
cause, we know that well; but we will say that the Lutheran cause is lost, and that is enough; 
who will force us to make such a lie true? For if they had not felt that such a boast was a vain 
lie, they would not only have gladly given up their revelation without refusal, as is greatly desired, 
but they would also have sent it out through all the printing presses and proclaimed it with all 
the trumpets and drums, and such defiance would have arisen that the sun could not have 
shone well before it. But now that they have so shamefully refused this transfer, and still more 
shamefully conceal and hide it, their evil conscience indeed testifies that they lie as evil-doers 
when they boast that our confession has been transferred, and that with such lies they seek not 
the truth, but our displeasure and their cover of shame." (XVI, 1668 f.) 
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The possibility of a revision, which has been exploited, has furthered the work. The 
Apology, as it appeared the next year, is much more mature, more dashing in its 
defense, stronger in its reasoning." (Apology, 88.) 

One consequence of Melanchthon's immediate reworking of the Apology was 
that the first draft of it was pushed into the background, remained unknown for a long 
time, and was not printed until 47 years later. It was Chytraus who first printed it in 
his Historia Aug. Conf. 1578 as "prima delineatio Caesari Carolo die 22. 
Septembris oblata, sed non recepta." The German and Latin text of the same is found 
in Corp. Ref. 27, 275 ff. and 322 ff. The Latin title is: "Apologia confessionis. 1530. 
Ps. 119: Principes persecuti sunt me gratis." The German, "Reply delivered to the 
refutation of our confession." (245. 378.) 

On September 23, Melanchthon left Augsburg with the Elector, and already on 
the way he was busily engaged in reworking the Apology. So also at Altenburg in 
Spalatin's house, where Luther is said to have taken the pen from his hand with the 
words: "One cannot serve God with work alone, but also with celebration and rest 
"6) At first, however, Melanchthon does not seem to have planned a reworking on a 
large scale. In the preface, which 


6) Salig notes in his "History of the Augsburg Confession" of 1730: "But the loss (?) of the 
first copy [of the Apology] should not be as great, because we have now worked out the Apology 
better. For when the Diet was still in session, and also when the theologians had returned home, 
Melanchthon worked on it constantly and cast it in a completely different form, also making it 
much more extensive than it was before. When the theologians returned from the Imperial Diet 
to Saxony, Melanchthon worked on it at Altenburg in Spalatini's house, even on Sundays, so that 
Luther snatched the pen from his hand and said that he must rest from such work on that day." 
(I, 377 f.) But since the first draft of the Apology was presented on September 22, and 
Melanchthon already departed with the Elector on the 23rd, he cannot have been particularly 
occupied in Augsburg with the reworking of the Apology. And that Luther should have laid special 
stress on Sunday in the proceedings at Altenburg, neither Salig nor those who follow him (e. g. 
Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, |, 243, and Jacobs, Book- of Concord, ||, 40), bring any proof. In 
his seventeen sermons on Luther's life, Mathesius reports, as follows: "When he [Luther] went 
home again from Coburg, and lodged with Mr. Spalatin with his companions, and Mr. Philip was 
steadily going about with his thoughts from the Apology, and writing under his dinner, he rose 
and took him the pen. 'God cannot be served with work alone, but also with feasting and resting; 
therefore he gave the third commandment, and commanded the Sabbath." (243.) For a Puritan 
interpretation of the proceedings in Spalatin's house this account of Mathesius offers no support 
whatever. 
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was first printed, he only says that he had "added something, quaedam adjeci" to 
the Apology he had written in Augsburg with the advice and concerns of several 
others during the printing process. (H 10.) When he wrote this, he himself did not yet 
suspect the extent of the work that was growing under his hands. Soon a complete 
copy of the Confutation came into his hands. It had probably been sent to him from 
Nuremberg, whose envoy had been able to send a copy home on August 28, 1530. 
(Kolde, 37.) "| have," writes Melanchthon in the "Preface" to the Apology, "only lately 
got the Confutation right to read, and notice that much in it is written so dangerously, 
so poisonously, and enviously, that it might even in some places deceive pious 
people." (Z 14.) Eck slandered: "furtim et fraudulenter ad manus Melanchthonis 
eandem [Confutationem] pervenisse." (Kéllner, 426.) The reading of this original 
made possible a reliable treatment of all questions, and spurred on to thorough, 
careful work. 

As already noted, Melanchthon spent much more time and effort on the work 
than he had initially planned, which is why the appearance of the Apology was 
unexpectedly delayed. On October 1, 1530, he wrote to Camerarius: "Concerning 
the word liturgy [in the Apology], | ask you again and again that you may carefully 
search out for me both the etymology and examples of its meaning." On November 
12 to Dietrich: "I will describe them [the forms of the Greek Mass] to Osiander as 
soon as | have finished the Apology, which | am now having printed and trying to 
smooth out, and there | will fully explain the main disputes, which | hope will be 
useful." (C. R. 2, 438.) Likewise to Camerarius on the 18th of November. (440.) To 
Camerarius, January 1, 1531: "exceedingly much work have | in the Apology with 
the article of justification, which | seek usefully to explain." (470.) In February, 1531, 
to Brenz: "| am working on the Apology, and it will be published considerably 
increased and better reasoned. For this article, since we teach that men are justified 
by faith, not by love, is treated at length." (484.) On March 7, to Camerarius: "My 
Apology is not yet finished; for it grows under writing." (486.) Also in March to 
Baumgartner: "| have not yet finished the Apology, as | have been hindered not only 
by sickness, but also by many other affairs which intervene, concerning the 
syncretism which Bucer incites." (485.) March 17 to Camerarius: "My Apology is 
progressing more slowly than the matter requires." (488.) At the end of March to 
Baumgartner: "The Apology is still under press; entirely, in fact, it is being reworked 
and enlarged by me." (492.) April 7 to Jonas: "In the Apology | have finished the 
article on marriage, in which many true ver- 
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are accused of breaking." (493.) On April 8, to Brenz: "We have nearly finished the 
Apology. | hope it will satisfy you and other good people. Luther is now working on 
the German Apology." (494.) April 11 to Camerarius: "My Apology will appear in 
these days; so | will see that you get it. At times | have spoken somewhat 
vehemently, having seen that the adversaries disdain any mention of peace." (495.) 
At last, about the middle of April, to Bucer: "My Apology has appeared, in which, as 
it seems to me, | treat the articles of justification, of repentance, and several others, 
in such a way that the adversaries will find themselves much burdened (praegravari 
se intellecturi sint). Of the Eucharist | have said little," etc. (498.) 

As can be seen from these letters, Melanchthon took special pains with the 
article on justification, which has increased in length more than ten times. On 
January 1, 1531, Melanchthon was still working hard on this article. Kolde writes: 
"This was due to the fact that he withdrew five and a half sheets (saved by Veit 
Dietrich) that dealt with it and had already been printed, because they were not 
sufficient for him, and while at first he treated only articles 4 to 6 together, he now 
also included article 20 and therefore worked on the whole question of the nature of 
justification and the relationship between faith and good works in a completely new 
way. Illness and special business, such as the negotiations with Bucer on the Lord's 
Supper question, brought new delays, and he also believed that he had to be more 
detailed than he had initially intended. Thus it came about that the work could not 
go out until the end of April, at the latest the beginning of May, at the same time as 
the Augustana." (38.) According to the Reichstag resolution, the Lutherans were to 
decide by April 15, 1531, at the latest, whether they would accept the Confutation or 
not. And now the Augustana, together with its Apology, was on the market as the 
Lutheran answer, and a few days earlier Luther's "Glosses on the supposed imperial 
edict" had also appeared! 

The editio princeps of the quarto edition of 1531 contained the German and 
Latin texts of the Augustana, but only the Latin of the Apology. From the beginning, 
however, a German translation was planned, if not immediately undertaken. It was 
already announced on the title page of the editio princeps, although it did not make 
its appearance until half a year later, in the autumn of 1531. Supplied was the 
German translation by Justus Jonas, as the title of the main edition of 1531 indicates: 
"Apologie der Konfession, aus dem Latein verdeutscht durch Justum Jonam 
Wittenberg." Luther also thought for a time of writing a "German Apology." On April 
8, 1531, Melanchthon wrote to Brenz, "Lutherus nunc instituit apologiam 
Germanicam." (C. R. 2, 494. 501.) A translation was hardly what Luther had in mind. 
K6llner remarks on 
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in the words of Melanchthon: "One can understand it in such a way that Luther works 
on the German Apology. But instituit seems after all to go more to an independent 
work than to a translation. Moreover, certain news is found that Luther had in mind 
an independent refutation." On this, as on the supposition that another writing of 
Luther's was meant, see Bertram 3, 167. 173. (431.) Kolde thinks Luther intended 
to write an Apology of his own, because he was not quite satisfied with 
Melanchthon's. (Martin Luther 2, 382.) If this is correct, we must not think of 
Melanchthon's newly revised Apology, to which Luther, e. g., expressly professed 
himself in 1533, but of the first draft at Augsburg, in which, e. g., the 10th Article 
professes concomitance. In any case, Luther dropped his plan when Jonas started 
the translation. 

Jonas' translation is not a literal reproduction of the Latin original, but an 
edifying treatment of it with many independent comments. That Melanchthon also 
had a hand in it, he says himself in a letter of September 26, 1531: "They are still 
printing the German Apology, the improvement of which gives me no little work. (C. 
R. 2, 542.) The deviations from the Latin original are therefore probably due more to 
Melanchthon than to Jonas. Some deviations can also be explained by the fact that 
in part not the text of the editio princeps, but the already changed Latin octavo 
edition, which was already sent by Melanchthon on September 14, is used as a 
basis, e.g. in the 10th article, where the German text also omits the passage from 
Theophylact. That the German text was also sent separately is evident from the 
letter of the printer Rhau to Stephan Roth of November 30, 1531: "I will send you a’ 
German’ Apologiam, most beautifully bound." (Kolde, 39.) Nor is there any lack of 
German translations that strictly adhere to the Latin text of the Apology. 

The ever-changing and improving Melanchthon could not, of course, let the 
Apology remain what it was in the editio princeps. This applies to both the German 
and the Latin editions. He had the Latin octavo edition in mind when he wrote to 
Brenz on June 7, 1531: "For now the Apology is being printed, and | am endeavoring 
to make some points in the article on justification clearer. It is an exceedingly great 
matter, in which we must labor diligently, that the glory of Christ may be increased." 
(2,504.) The same is true of the letter to Myconius of June 14, 1531: "My Apology is 
now printed, and | am endeavoring to render the Article of Justification still clearer; 
for some things do not please me in the solution of the arguments." (506.) This 
octavo edition, of which Melanchthon was able to send a copy to Margrave George 
as early as September 14, 1531, showed 
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The text of the book shows significant changes: partly improvements, partly 
extensions, partly deletions. The changes in the 10th article, especially the deletion 
of the quotation from Theophylact, caused most of a stir. (Cf. Lehre u. Wehre 1918, 
385 ff.) Smaller changes were also made in the following Latin editions. 
Melanchthon himself refers to the Apology appended to the Augustana Variata of 
1540 as a ""diligenter recognita.” (C. R. 26, 337. 419.) 

With reference to the German Apology, Melanchthon wrote to Camerarius on 
January 1, 1533: "I have treated the German Apology and the article on justification 
more carefully, and | would like you to examine it. If you have seen my Romans 
[Letter to the Romans], you have been able to notice how precisely and methodically 
| seek to explain this matter. And | hope that those who understand will approve it. 
(624.) About the same time he wrote to Spalatin: "Two articles | have entirely 
rewritten: on original sin and on righteousness; | pray that you may examine them, 
and | hope that they will be useful to pious consciences. For | have, as at least it 
seems to me, most clearly expounded the doctrine of righteousness, and | beseech 
thee to write me thy judgment." (625.) Of this second recension of the German text, 
which appeared as an appendix to the octavo edition of the Augustana of 1533, 
Kolde judges: "This edition, which Melanchthon calls 'emended with diligence,’ is 
considerably sharper in tone than the Romans, and exhibits quite extensive 
changes; indeed, whole articles, such as those on justification and good works, on 
penance, on the Mass, and even the omissions on Christian perfection, have been 
entirely revised." (41.) These changes made in the Latin and German text of the 
Apology, however, do not have the character of doctrinal changes, at least not in 
the same degree as those in the Augustana of 1540. In the Book of Concord, of 
course, the text of the editio princeps, both the German and the Latin, was included. 

The purpose of the Apology was to show "why we (the Lutherans) do not 
accept the Confutation and why it is not founded. In particular, Melanchthon sought 
to pillory in all its hollowness the claim of the papists that the Confutators had refuted 
the Augustana from Holy Scripture. "After this," says Melanchthon in the preface to 
the Apology, "a decree (Reichstagsabschied) has nevertheless gone forth, in which 
the adversaries boast with unreason that they have mislaid our confession from 
Scripture. But everyone has our Apology, from which he will see ... how they have 
condemned some articles against the public, clear Scriptures and clear words of the 
Holy Spirit, 
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and may never say with truth that they have answered for a title from Holy Scripture 
against us." (§ 8 f.) Thus the Apology is both a refutation of the Confutation and a 
defense and further elaboration and theological substantiation of the Augustana. It 
therefore also constantly refers to the Confession as well as the Confutation, and also 
deals with scholastic theology. On the whole, therefore, the Apology retains the order 
of the articles in the Augustana and Confutation, but in such a way that it combines 
articles that treat related doctrines, e.g., articles 4, 5, 6, and 20. The articles 
recognized by the Romans are mostly touched upon only briefly, and only some are 
elaborated somewhat further, such as that on the veneration of saints, on baptism, on 
the Lord's Supper, on confession, on secular government, etc. On the other hand, the 
Apology discusses in greater detail the 14 articles that are attacked. Only these have 
headings in the editio princeps and in the Book of Concord of 1580 and 1584. In 
Muller's edition of the symbolic books, all the articles of the Apology were numbered 
according to those of the Augustana and given headings. 

Just as everything in the Augustana is oriented to the doctrine of justification, 
so too the Apology treats its questions in a principled way. Everything here is traced 
back to and measured against the basic Christian, Lutheran ideas of law and gospel, 
sin and grace, faith and justification. The doctrine of justification is not merely 
thoroughly and consolingly set forth in a special article, but it remains the keynote 
which recurs in all the articles, and in which also the Apology ends. "If all the vexations 
and disturbances," says Melanchthon in the conclusion of the same, "which have 
arisen under the cloak of our doctrine, were brought together in one heap, yet the one 
article of the forgiveness of sins, that for Christ's sake we obtain forgiveness of sins 
through faith for nothing, brings so much good that it covers all disadvantages (ut 
omnia incommoda obruat). And at first in this Luther not only won our affection, but 
also that of many who now fight us." (§ 23.) 

Kolde judges that the Apology, a sidepiece to the Loci Communes, is far less 
confession than theological treatise. But theological thoroughness and 
comprehensiveness do not contradict the nature and character of the confession, as 
long as it is not a mere cold reflection and abstraction, but the blood-warm, living and 
direct language of faith and heart, as is the case with the Apology. For all its 
thoroughness and erudition, it is, especially the German, truly edifying. One cannot 
read it without being seized in one's innermost being, without feeling and sensing 
something of the believing heart and pulse of the Lutheran confessors. 
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Jacobs writes: "To one charged with the cure of souls the frequent reading of the 
Apology is invaluable; ... in many - we may say, in most - parts it is in fact a book 
of practical religion." (The Book of Concord 2, 41.) The Apology offers precisely 
not all sorts of theories of idle minds, but testimonies of the experiences which faith 
had made in the hot struggle and wrestling with the devil, in the anguish of death, 
and in the terrors of sin and the law in the sweet gospel, as Luther had brought it to 
light again. In reading the Apology, one senses everywhere in the words how 
Melanchthon lived, wove, and literally reveled in this blessed doctrine, how he tasted 
and saw here what the gospel, Christianity, actually is, which, in the face of all pagan 
workmanship, lets frightened hearts build solely on pure grace.7) 

The tone of the Apology is much sharper than that of the Augustana. The 
situation had become different: so also the manner of dealing with the adversaries 
changed. The Romans had proved to be irreconcilable enemies who did not want 
peace on the basis of truth. At the end of the Apology Melanchthon says: "Thus the 
opposite has not wanted to make peace until now, in which it was not sought that we 
should drop the wholesome doctrine of forgiveness of sin through Christ without our 
merit, thereby blaspheming Christ to the highest degree." To these hardened 
enemies of truth and civil peace Melanchthon no longer needed to pay any special 
attention. A reconciliation with Rome was out of the question: thus he could let 
himself go more freely than in the Augustana, since an agreement was still thought 
not absolutely impossible. That he would strike a different tone in the Apology, he 
himself had announced. As early as July 15, 1530, he wrote to Luther, when he 
informed him of the inflammatory writings against Luther which the Confutators had 
delivered to the Emperor: "Si continget, nt respondendum sit, ego profecto 
remunerabor istos nefarios viros sanguinum. If it come to answer, verily | will repay 
these vile blood men." (C. R. 2,197.) And just as he was about to finish the Apology, 
he wrote to Brenz, April 8, 1531, "The leniency which | used before against the 
adversaries, | have entirely discarded. Now that they do not use me as a 
peacemaker, but would rather have me be their enemy, | will do what the cause 
requires, and defend our cause faithfully." (494.) 

Melanchthon, of course, still takes the emperor's side. 


7) Seckendorf judges in his Rist. Dutii. Il, 206, that no one can rightly be called a divine 
scholar of our church who has not read the Apology diligently and often or made himself 
acquainted with it. (Cf. Salig, I, 375.) 
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He was and remained the authority to whom one owes honor and obedience, even 
if it persecutes innocent people! He calls the emperor "optimum imperatorem," and 
speaks of the "mansuetissimum Caesaris pectus," which Eck's party seeks to 
inflame into bloodshed. (197.) In his "Glosse auf das vermeinte kaiserliche Edikt" 
(gloss on the alleged imperial edict) of 1531, Luther also declares: "I, Martinus 
Luther, doctor of the Holy Scriptures and preacher to the Christians at Wittenberg, 
herewith state in this public writing that everything | write against this alleged 
imperial edict or commandment in this booklet is not meant to be spoken of or 
understood as being written against imperial majesty or some authority, spiritual or 
secular; ... | do not mean by this the pious emperor nor the pious lords, but the 
traitors and evil-doers (be they princes or bishops), who under the imperial name, 
or (as Solomon says) at court, undertake to carry out their desperate, malicious 
malice, and especially the journeyman whom St. Paul calls God's adversaries. Paul 
calls God's vile, | should say, God's governor, the chief shawl, Pope Clement, and 
his servant Campegium, and the like." (XVI, 1666.) Luther condemns the Diet: "O of 
the shameful Diet, the like of which has never been held and has never been heard, 
and shall never be held nor heard, on account of such a shameful act, which must 
be an eternal stain on all princes and the whole realm, and makes all us Germans 
red with shame before God and all the world!" But Luther excuses the Emperor: "Let 
him only," he says, "not be afraid of this edict, which they so shamefully lie about 
and pass off under the pious Emperor's name. Should they not let out their lies under 
the name of a pious emperor, so that they can show their whole blasphemous, 
shameful nature? . . all begun and maintained under the name of God and the holy 
churches now above six hundred years ago?" (XVI, 1634.) In the preface to the 
Apology, therefore, Melanchthon also writes: "Now | have written on this occasion 
also at the least (quam moderatissime); but where there is anything rapid in this 
book, | do not mean to have spoken such against imperial majesty or the princes, 
to whom | show due honor, but against the monks and theologians." (§ 13.) Article 
23, § 3, Melanchthon even stoops to the apostrophe: "Et has suas libidines 
castissima dextra tua, Carole Caesar (quem etiam vetera quaedam vaticinia 
{Oracula Sibyllina] appellant regem pudica facie, de te enim dictum apparet: 
'Pudicus facie regnabit ubique’) propugnari postulant." But the confutators, the 
decided enemies of truth and peace, he now spared no more. He also pours upon 
them the lye of bitter derision. They Melanchthon condemns as the "desperate 
sophists, who wickedly interpret the holy gospel to their dreams"; "the loose, 
careless sophists, so wrote the Confutation"; "good, raw, lazy, inexperienced theo- 
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logen"; "those who do not know what they are talking about"; "those who dare to 
eradicate this doctrine of faith with sword and fire". Only here and there does 
Melanchthon lose his noble calm, e.g. in the 6th article: "Quis docuit illos asinos 
hanc dialecticam?" and in the 9th article "Videant isti asini" etc. In his writing of 
1534 Against the Apology, Cochlaus also complained that the young Melanchthon 
called old priests asses, sycophants, nebulones, godless sophists, unworthy 


hypocrites, etc. In the margin he had added the words “asinos", "asinos", "asinos", 
"asinos", "asinos", "asinos", "asinos", "asinos" and "asinos". In the margin he had 
thereby placed the words, "Ferox et mordax est, latrator in absentes, in praesentes 
erat Augustae omni catello blandior Philippus." (Salig |, 377.) 

Despite this occasional sharpness, however, the Apology is also written with 
moderation and modesty. Melanchthon seeks to keep the way as clear as possible 
for a future understanding. He does not want to widen the existing gap without 
necessity. In the interest of unity, which he never quite lost sight of, he is 
conservative. In the preface he declares: "| have hitherto, as much as it has been 
possible for me, abstained from speaking and acting of Christian doctrine in the 
ordinary way (ut quantum omnino possem, retinerem formam usitatae doctrinae), 
so that in time one might the more easily draw together and compare, though | might 
have conducted these things with fugues [propriety] further from their ordinary 
wisdom (etsi recte possem longius abducere hujus aetatis homines ab 
adversariorum opinionibus)." (§ 11.) This is probably most strongly shown in the 10, 
article of the Lord's Supper. In order to appease the opponents on this most sensitive 
point concerning the orthodoxy of the Lutherans, Melanchthon here went so far in 
emphasizing harmony that he has even been misunderstood as approving the 
Roman doctrine of transubstantiation. 

The great importance of the Apology is evidenced by the numerous imprints 
as well as the great efforts of the opponents to oppose it with writings (which, of 
course, no one wanted to print). How the Apology was received by the Lutherans 
after its long-awaited publication is shown by the words of Lazarus Spengler to Veit 
Dietrich on May 17: "We have received the Apologiam with the greatest joy, in the 
good hope that it will bring much benefit and good to our descendants. Brenz calls it 
worthy of the canon: "Apologiam, me judice, canone dignam."” (C. R. 2, 510. So 
Luther had formerly judged of the Loci of Melanchthon.) And not less than the joy of 
the Lutherans was the consternation of their opponents. They were surprised, 
disturbed, by the appearance of the Apology; and bitterly they felt that they had 
thereby again fallen into considerable disadvantage in public opinion. Albrecht of 
Mainz sent the Apology to the emperor on the 19th of November, to show him how 
the Catholic religion, while the Confutation was 
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remained unpublished, would be destroyed. Cochlaeus complained that (as was 
evident from letters) the Apology itself found favor in Rome, while no publisher could 
be found for Catholic counter-writings. He wrote: "Meanwhile, however, since we are 
silent, they strut about with the Apology and other writings, and not only insult us, but 
also make our people and cities doubtful and waver in the faith." (Kolde, 40.) 

Originally, the Apology, modified and published by Melanchthon, was a private 
work. In contrast to the Augustana and the Apology handed over in Augsburg, the 
Apology printed in 1531 bore Melanchthon's name on the title page. This revision 
was merely a private work, for which he had received no commission from the 
princes, while the Apology was written as an official document on behalf of the 
Lutheran estates and handed over by them. So Melanchthon could not let his new 
edition go out in the name of the princes. So he had no choice but to add his own 
name. In the preface to the Apology, he says: "Although | had begun this Apology at 
Augsburg with the advice and concerns of several others, | have added something 
to it now that it is to go to press. That is why | wrote my name on it, so that no one 
would complain that the book had gone out without a name." (§ 10.) Melanchthon 
did not want to make anyone responsible for the contents of the Apology but himself. 

Soon, however, the Apology acquired official significance. As early as 1532 at 
Schweinfurt, the Lutherans referred to the Apology, in addition to the Augustana, as 
the "protective speech and declaration of the confession" and the confession of their 
faith. The papists here asserted that the Lutherans went further in the Apology than 
in the Augustana, and demanded (on April 11, 1532) that they should stick to the 
Augustana, not raise the Apology to a confession, and therefore also drop the name 
Apology and put Assertio instead. The Protestants, however, who found in the 
Apology the adequate expression of their faith, insisted on the original name. On 
April 17 they declared: "Nominatum fuisse Apologiam scriptum illud, quod Caesari 
post Confessionem exhibitum sit, neque se pati posse, ut doctrina sua et verbum 
Dei coangustetur, imminuatur et concionatores adstringantur, ut nihil aliud 
praedicent quam ad litteram Augustanae Confessionis, neque libere et plenissime 
adversus omnes errores doctrinae, abusus, peccata et crimina dicere possint." To 
this the Romans demanded on April 22 that at least a limiting explanation be added 
to the name "Apology." But Briick replied on the 23rd, "Apology is the correlative of 
confession. Omitti istud verbum non posse; Apologiam esse corre- latum 
Confessionis; nolle tamen Principes et socios, ut alii articuli docerentur, quam 
hucusque tractari coepti sint." (Kdllner, 430.) 
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In his 1533 letter of consolation to the Leipzigers expelled by Duke George, 
Luther says: "There stands and goes about our confession and apology, . . . Adhere 
to our confession and apology." (X, 1956 f.) The Schmalkaldic League made 
recognition of both the Apology and the Augustana a condition of membership. Both 
were also professed in 1536 in the Wittenberg Concord. (C. R. 3, 76.) And in 1537 
the Apology (together with the Augustana and the appendix on the primacy of the 
pope) was signed by the theologians at the request (de mandato) of the Lutheran 
estates, and thus solemnly raised to the official confession of the Lutheran Church. 
In Denmark in 1539 the Apology was counted among the books to be signed by the 
preachers. In 1540 it was presented with the Augustana at Worms. It was also 
included in the Corpora doctrinae. Finally, the Formula of Concord professes the 
Apology with the words: "What then concerns the actual and true understanding of 
the much-reported Augsburg Confession, so that one may explain and defend 
oneself more thoroughly against the papists," is the Apology, "in which the Augsburg 
Confession has not only been provisionally executed and preserved, but has also 
been proven with clear, irrefutable testimonies of the Holy Scriptures. (Sol. Decl., 
De regula, § 6.) 

F.B. 
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|. America. 

From the Norwegian Synods. As is well known, several Norwegian Lutheran 
synods have united to form one large church body, which since June of this year has 
called itself "The United Lutheran Synod". The basis on which the unification has 
come about is the much discussed "Opgjér". The characteristic of the "Opgjér" is that 
it both rejects and teaches man's position of neutrality (human self-decision for or 
against the Gospel) before conversion. This nature of the Unification platform 
resulted from 
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from the peculiar circumstances. The main factors in the union are the old Norwegian 
Synod and "The United Church". The former was in unity of faith with the Synodical 
Conference, the latter represented synergism in decades of struggle. An earnest 
attempt was made to settle the doctrinal difference. But prolonged negotiations did 
not lead to the goal. The representatives of the Norwegian Synod wanted to hold fast 
to monergism, the representatives of the United Church to synergism. Since the 
union was nevertheless to be put into operation, the "Opgjér" finally came about, 
wherein man's self-decision for or against the gospel before conversion is both 
rejected and taught. The former occurs in proposition 5, the latter in proposition 4. 
Within the Norwegian Synod the protest against the "Opgjér" was at first so strong 
that it could seem doubtful whether the protesters or the consenters were in the 
majority. For various reasons the number of protesters dwindled very considerably. 
But a small number remained firm in rejecting the Yes and No theology of "Opgjér." 
This minority established itself synodally in June of this year. The president of the 
synod is Father B. Harstad, vice-president Father J. A. Moldstad, secretary Father 
C. N. Peterson, treasurer Father A. J. Torgerson. The synodal report which we have 
just received is bilingual. It brings pp. 1-72 a report of the Synodal proceedings in 
Norwegian, then follows pp. 73-141 a translation of the report in English. The 
doctrinal negotiations are directed against synergism and unionism. The spirit that 
dominates the Synod is aptly expressed in a letter of greeting addressed to the Synod 
by a pastor who was unable to attend the meeting. The letter reads, ''To the Synod- 
Greeting: Though prevented. from being with you during these festival days of our Church. 
I nevertheless greatly rejoice because there still are some men and women that have received 
grace and courage from God to remain on the foundation of the old truth, and from this 
foundation, as true Lutheran Christians, to testify in these times of deception and confusion. 
Permit me also, dear friends, while sending you this fraternal greeting, to remind you of 
certain things of which we all undoubtedly have the same understanding, but of which it may 
be well to be reminded anew, especially at the present time. In the first place, we should 
constantly keep this fact before us that we are working for a good and just cause, and that we 
therefore have the full assurance that God is with us. This truth at one and the same time 
constitutes our strength, and gives us a sure guaranty of our victory. It is our strength in the 
sense that, as long as we are faithful to this cause, no power can conquer us. It is a guaranty 
of our victory. Not in such a way that we shall make great conquest and gather a large number 
of people. That we may or may not do; what the result of our testimony will be, is for God 
alone to say. We plant and water, but God gives the increase. This, however, we know that as 
long as we stand on the foundation of truth, and do not become unfaithful to our righteous 
cause, we are always assured of our own salvation, and that the true Christian Church will 
remain with us. Another truth of which I wish to remind you, a truth closely connected with 
the foregoing, is this: We are working not only for a good and just cause, but also for 
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a very important one; yes, Christians will readily agree with me when I say that above all other 
things of importance in this world is this, that we ourselves may be saved, and that the Church of 
God should remain with us. Let us, therefore, not be concerned about such foolish thoughts and 
questions as whether this or that learned or rich and influential man will be with us or not, but 
rather be concerned about this one thing, that God and the truth are on our side. It is true, we are 
bowed down with sorrows when we see so many of those whom we formerly were together with 
as brethren of the same faith now leave us. We also know that learned and influential persons can 
do more for God's Church than less learned persons, if God gives them His Spirit, as we also see 
from the example of St. Paul. But nothing of this is essential to the upbuilding of the Church. And 
we know that God will call men of learning and prestige to His work when there is need of it, as 
He also has done in former times. One of the most encouraging signs that give us good hope in 
regard to our Church for the future is this fact that so many of our ministers have suffered 
persecution even to the extent of being deposed from their office rather than yielding their 
convictions. For when such a spirit is manifest among us that a person is willing to suffer the loss 
of all earthly advantages, yea, his daily bread for Christ's sake, the condition of the Church is sound 
and strong and assures to some extent a sound and healthy growth in future years. That there are 
also lay people with us who freely and generously give their time and money to further our cause 
we have ample proof of. We have good reasons for hoping that this will be more and more the 
case, as knowledge and understanding of the real situation increase and broaden. Thus we can be 
glad and cheerfully hope for better days for our Church after the dark night in which we for a while 
have been living. You will, I am sure, bear with me in patience for taking up so much of your 
valuable time. My heart as yours is filled with love and zeal for our common cause. The God and 
Father of all grace bless you all in your efforts to restore what so outrageously has been broken 
down! For Christ's sake God will hear us and help us." F.P. 

lowa and Ohio. In the "Church Bulletin" of the lowa Synod, Praeses Richter 
announces: "The German Secretary of the General Synod of Ohio and other States, 
Mr. P. W. D. Ahl of Oshkosh, Wis. has sent us the following letter: 'At our last 
Synodical meeting at Fort Wayne, Ind. the following resolution was introduced and 
unanimously adopted: 'In consideration of the resolutions of our Synod at Richmond, 
Ind. and of developments since, be it resolved that the General Synod declare that 
there now exists between the Synods of Ohio and lowa such a fraternal relation 
from which necessarily follows the mutual recognition of the existence of pulpit and 
altar fellowship." At the same time it was further resolved, "That we favor the 
exchange of delegates." | am pleased to transmit these resolutions to you, and ask 
you to submit the same to your venerable body at its next meeting. Hopefully, with 
these resolutions, the partition which may still have existed between the two Synods 
has fallen.’ This communication on the part of the venerable Synod of Ohio is the 
conclusion of a movement and effort which has lasted for more than thirty years. 
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has lasted. A meeting between representatives of the two Synods at Richmond, Ind. 
the colloquy at Michigan City in 1893, the more distant meetings at Toledo, Ohio, 
mark the stages on the road to the establishment of pulpit and altar fellowship 
between the two Synods. Our Synod has long stood ready and offered a brotherly 
hand to the brethren in Ohio - now this Synod has taken our hand and offers us the 
ecclesiastical fellowship for which we had long asked. We rejoice in these resolutions 
and decisions of the sister Synod. May it be granted us to do our church work in 
peace, and under mutual aid and understanding on both sides!" 

The "United Lutheran Church in America" came into being on November 15 
in New York through the merger of the General Synod, General Council and Southern 
Synod. The origin of the movement, which hereby found its conclusion, has been 
reported in detail in this journal (May 1917). The Unification Project originated in the 
joint Reformation Jubilee Committee of the three bodies, and has actually been a lay 
movement. The withdrawal of the Swedish (Augustana) Synod and the severance of 
fraternal relations on the part of the lowa Synod have also been treated here at some 
length. The unionistic character of the new body is marked not only by the fact that 
in the conditions of membership (Article IV of the Constitution) no restriction is laid 
down concerning fellowship with other believers, but also by two provisions which 
open the door to unionistic practice. Article Ill, Section 7 reads, as follows: "In the 
formation and administration of a general body the Synods may know and deal 
with each other only as Synods. In all such cases the official record is to be accepted 
as evidence of the doctrinal position of each Synod, and of the principles for which 
alone the other Synods are responsible by connection with it." By the phrase we 
have emphasized in print, Synod disclaims all responsibility for false doctrine not 
contained in the official proceedings of the District Synods. What the individual pastor 
or layman teaches and practices may be judged by the district in question; if 
deviations from Scripture in doctrine and practice occur, the fraternal relation of other 
districts to the district in whose midst the offense is found is not thereby affected. 
This is in principle pronounced toleration of possible error and unbiblical practice. 
Only if the synodical reports (which, as we know, do not include doctrinal reports in 
Merger Synods) should show error would other districts feel responsible for it. Article 
VI, Section 3, states that the "objects" of the United Lutheran Church in America 
include: "to cultivate cooperation among all Lutherans in the promotion of the 
general interests of the Church; to seek the unification of all Lutherans in one 
orthodox faith." Here, cooperation with all Lutherans not only precedes unification 
with them "in the right faith," but is not at all conditioned by the actual attainment of 
such unification in truth; the two goals mentioned are coordinated. That practice is 
already in progress in this sense is evident from the endorsement of the National 
Council of Lutherans (on this below) by resolution of the new body. Some statistics 
follow. The new body counts 
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45 synods, 2754 pastors, 3747 congregations (includes mission posts), 757,886 

communicant members. In 10 theological seminaries 46 professors teach 267 

students. There are 6 academies with 1272 students, and 17 colleges with a 

frequency of 4078. incidentally, though the three constituent general bodies are 

legally united into one synod, yet these bodies have not been dissolved, but continue 

as such before the law, and will continue "until no property rights are imperiled." 
G. 

The Norwegian Synod brought its greetings to the Merger Assembly. In D. 
Stub's letter, according to the report in the Church Visitor, the thought was 
expressed "that the appointment of a representative from the United Church who 
should .meet with representatives of other General Bodies might lead to the 
formation of a Federated Lutheran Church in America." The Women's Missionary 
Society of the Norwegians was also represented at the meeting of the Women's 
Missionary Society of the United Lutheran Church by a delegation which brought 
the greeting of their society. G. 

Reformed communion practice was among the tolerated deviations from the 
Lutheran confession in the General Synod. But also lonzilitic. Halloren according to 
the Reformed manner. In the Lutheran Companion, an organ of the Augustan 
Synod, p. 496, it is reported from a soldiers' camp: "Three soldiers were confirmed 
that morning, and afterwards we celebrated the Lord's Supper. Keever [Fr. Keever 
of the General Council] invited 'all Christian men' to come to the altar. 'You know,' 
he said, 'we will soon be going "over there." We may be divided in our religious 
views, but "over there" we will have to fight together and even die together. But if 
God should require our souls of us, we have His gracious promise that some day 
we shall meet again "over there." There we shall no longer be divided, but all 
united in one blessed family with God as our Father and Jesus Christ as our 
Brother. '" G. 

More details are now available about the origin and goals of the National 
Lutheran Council. In July a preliminary meeting was held in Harrisburg, Pa., and a 
second in Pittsburgh, attended by the presidents of the various Lutheran synods or 
their representatives. A letter had been received from the presiding officer of the 
Synodical Conference, but belatedly, ,and was therefore not read until September 
6, when the Council organized in Chicago. According to the official minutes, the 
letter read "that it would be impossible for the Synodical Conference to enter into 
complete cooperation with the proposed National Lutheran Council." As to the 
purposes and functions which the Council has set for itself, the Constitution states 
in Article Il: "The purposes of its institution are to promote, as far as possible, 1. 
true and uniform statistical information concerning the Lutheran Church in 
America; 2. publicity in all matters that require common utterance by the Lutheran 
Church; 3. representation of our Church in its relation to entities outside of itself, 
without prejudice to the confessional basis of any participating body, as well as 
bringing home to the Church a consciousness of general and specific needs for 
attention and action; 4. activities dealing with, or the creation of agencies to deal 
with, the problems arising out of war and other emergencies where no such 
common Lutheran 
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agencies now exist, and to coordinate, harmonize, and unify the activities of existing 
agencies; 5. the coordination of activities and agencies of the Lutheran Church in America 
for the solution of problems arising from social, economic, intellectual, or other conditions, 
or changes affecting religious life and consciousness; 6. the fostering of true Christian loyalty 
and the maintenance of a righteous relation between Church and State as separate entities 
with correlated, yet distinctly defined functions." These goals, according to a statement 
in the Lutheran, are quite identical in their wording. 

tically with those presented by D. H. A. Geller in Pittsburgh. According to a statement 
by President TreBler of General Synod in the Lutheran Church Work and Observer 
(November 14), the Council actually grew out of the activities of the Joint 
Commission on Spiritual Service for Lutheran Soldiers (National Imtberan 
Commission). TreBler writes: "This is a result already set in operation from a need sensed and 
seen by our very successful National Lutheran War Commission, authorized by very representative 
meetings of the presidents of Lutheran general bodies in Harrisburg and Pittsburgh, in July last, 
and brought into being in Chicago, September 6. The National Lutheran Council, it is hoped, will 
have its permanent place as an American Lutheran clearing-house and as a means for the 
expression of Lutheran unity in externals, especially in cases arising in governmental emergencies, 
such as the present. The executive committee, which will ably and advantageously administer its 
affairs in close cooperation with the New York and Washington offices of the National 
Commission, has already taken steps of great possibility to American Lutherans in the proper 
furthering of enlarged Christian war work." What is meant by "enlarged Christian war work" 
is explained in a section of the report of the National Lutheran Commission, where we 
read: "Industrial Work. The emergencies of war have produced a new type of communities known 
as 'War Production Communities,’ of which there are at least 24 now in existence. These 
communities are temporary, even the housing which is generally furnished by the Government 
being of merely temporary character. Absolutely no provision has been made for the spiritual 
welfare of the people who are living and working in these Communities. The Commission 
recognized that this work was not at all within its province, and that it would have no right to 
expend any of the funds entrusted to it in caring for the people of these Communities. It, however, 
recognized the positive and urgent need of the situation, and took steps to find some means of 
meeting it. The way seems to have been provided by the organization in Chicago, on September 6, 
of the National Lutheran Council, in which are represented all the Lutheran synodical bodies which 
have representation in the National Lutheran Commission. To this National Lutheran Council the 
Commission presented the needs of the Lutheran people living in those War Production 
Communities and this plea met a ready response. The National Lutheran Council, however, has 
asked the Commission to initiate the Work in the War Production Communities, supervise and 
finance the same until the Council is prepared to take it over, with the distinct understanding that 
whatever funds the National Lutheran Commission expends in this work are to be regarded as a 
loan to the National Lutheran Council, which is to be fully repaid." And further on it says 
again: 
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"Another item of expenditure that promises to bulk large is that required to carry on the work 
of the National Lutheran Council. The National Commission has come to see that the cares 
of the American Lutheran boy, after he is through fighting, and before he gets his new 
football [? foothold?] on American soil, and finds his new place in the industrial or 
commercial life of this country, is just as important as anything the Church has done for him 
or could do for him during the progress of the war. This work for him the National Lutheran 
Commission must loan the funds to prosecute this work assumed by the Council." G. 
Among the organizations hostile to the country, but which claim to be 
representatives of true patriotism, is the National Reform Association. This society 
has recently circulated another pamphlet calling for a change in our national 
constitution. It is well known that the first "Amendment" to our National Constitution 
says: "Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof." The complete separation of church and state 
here enunciated is according to the Scriptures, as is evident from the words of Christ: 
"My kingdom is not of this world." This separation of church and state is also 
confessed by the Lutheran Church as the order willed by God in the 28th article of 
the Augsburg Confession, when it says: "Let not the two regiments, spiritual and 
temporal, be mixed and thrown together. For the spiritual authority has its command 
to preach the gospel and administer the sacraments." Of the secular government, 
on the other hand, it is said, "It deals with many other things than the gospel." Secular 
power "protects not the soul, but the body and goods, against outward violence with 
the sword and bodily blows." That our national constitution agrees with Scripture and 
with our Lutheran confession with regard to the separation of church and state, we 
have hitherto regarded as a precious gift of God and thanked God for it. But what 
we have thanked God for, we are now to repent of. That's what the National Reform 
Association is calling for. And the whole nation should repent: "National repentance 
is necessary." But repentance is to be manifested chiefly in our incorporating the 
confession of Christ into our national constitution, in reorganizing all our laws in the 
Christian sense, in so influencing other nations that they also repent and bring forth 
the same fruits of repentance, and finally in establishing "a league of peace among 
the nations" with power enough to enforce the peace commands. In this way "the 
establishment of the divine kingdom on earth" would take place. A few sentences 
from the recently sent out pamphlet may find place here. It says of the true 
"democracy": "It must acknowledge Christ as the source of its power. It must 
embody His law in its statutes. It must conform its social customs to His Gospel 
of man's duty to man. An instant necessity will be the disarmament of individual 
nations. With this must come a peace league of nations, possessing central and 
mutual authority to make, and an adequate power to enforce, its decrees for peace." 
- What the National Reform Association seeks is, first, contrary to Christ's will and 


order, as we have already seen. Secondly, it is childishness, because the 
observance of "the law of Christ" in 
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is only present as a consequence and effect of personal faith in Christ, that is, of 
faith in the forgiveness of sins which Christ acquired through his substitutionary 
satisfaction. Thirdly, however, the efforts of our reform society are also very 
dangerous, both to the Church and to the State. The Church, to be sure, is "the 
kingdom of God on earth," and it is the business of her members to extend that 
kingdom on earth. But it is a very singular way in which a man becomes a member 
of the kingdom of God on earth. The camels must all pass through the eye of the 
needle, that is, men MUST acknowledge themselves as sinners worthy of 
condemnation before God, and believe in Christ crucified as their redeemer from sin. 
By proclaiming and adopting "Christian statutes" men never become Christians, but 
they may well be deceived into believing that by outward observance of such statutes 
they are members of "the kingdom of God on earth." In the same way, the efforts of 
the Reform Society would become very dangerous to the State if any serious attempt 
were made to put them into effect. Our Jewish fellow-citizens as well as all 
unbelievers - and they form the great majority even in the United States - would 
hardly put up with a constitution in which the confession of Christ as the only ruler of 
the world is demanded. But not only in our country would there be unrest and 
disruption. We would also fill the whole world with perpetual war and bloodshed, 
because in other countries, too, the unbelievers would form the great majority, and 
would no more put up with the "Christian" constitution of our National Reform 
Association than would the majority of our American citizens. Fs/P. 

In the efforts of the National Reform Association, the evil seeds sown by 
Zwingli and Calvin are once again being sown. Both wanted in principle the mixing 
of church and state, even if they did not agree on the form of the state system. 
Zwingli, to be sure, wanted "democracy," but with the restriction that the state must 
be governed by God's word, and that the authorities, if they were found tardy in this, 
"might be deposed with God." (Opp. |, 369.) Calvin, on the other hand, says: "I do 
not at all deny that either aristocracy or a mixture of aristocracy and democracy far 
surpasses all other [forms of government." (Institutiones IV, 20, 8.) But Calvin also 
points out - evidently with a sidelong glance at the Augsburg Confession - the folly 
(stultitia) of the people who wish to limit the office of authority to the administration 
of justice among men and to the arbitration of disputes about earthly things, and not 
to let it extend also to the pure worship of God. (Inst. IV, 20, 9.) In other words, Calvin 
also wants the state and the church mixed. The well-known Reformed dogma 
historian Schneckenburger therefore judges: "The kinship of Reformed piety with 
Catholic piety is generally found also in the fact that on both sides a theocracy over 
the state and worldly relations in general is to be realized by men, the positive divine 
law is to be applied as the direct norm of all social relations. . . . Both forms of piety" 
(namely, the Catholic and the Reformed) "form with their 
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active social direction a certain difference from the Lutheran." (Comparative 
Exposition 1, 161.) Of course, the Lutheran Church also has an “active social 
direction" inasmuch as it points all Christians very energetically into social conditions 
with its ministry. Luther says: "Cursed be the life that one lives to himself and not to 
his neighbor; and again, blessed be the life wherein one lives not to himself but to 
his neighbor!" (St. L. XI, 747.) The Lutheran Church directs Christians, with all their 
works, all the more to the service of their neighbor, as she teaches that works do not 
belong in the relationship before God, that is, do not serve to obtain the grace of God 
and blessedness. In this sense Luther says: "See to it that these works which thou 
doest are not directed toward God, but toward thy neighbor! He who is a ruler, a 
prince, a mayor, a judge, should not think that he is a ruler for the sake of earning 
heaven or seeking his own therein, but that he thereby "serves the church" (the 
commonwealth). But the Lutheran Church, provided it remains true to its principles, 
does not develop a "social direction" in the sense of theocracy, as if it demanded that 
the state include the Christian religion in its constitution and see to its 
implementation. The Church "shall not lay down the law to secular authority, nor shall 
it lay down the law of secular dealings," any more than the State shall presume to 
prescribe to its citizens in matters of religion and conscience before God. All who do 
not sharply distinguish between world and church, but undertake to govern the world 
by God's word or by "Christian principles," botch up, as much as there is in them, 
both state and church. Christianity degenerates into a works-righteousness dressed 
up in Christianity, which is its death. "Blind men see not," says Luther, "how utterly 
vain and impossible things they undertake. For however hard they command, and 
almost as they rage, they cannot urge men further than that they follow them with the 
mouth and with the hand; the heart they may not force, should they tear themselves 
apart." (X, 398.) FP. 

The "Kirchenzeitung" reports all kinds of details about the change of 
language in the German Reformed Church. The Nebraska-Klassis (= Synod) 
reports in the number of October 15: "Nebraska-Klassis emphasizes that all 
congregations, as befits Christians, also proved obedient to the authorities in difficult 
times. Nevertheless, they were forbidden the use of the German language in worship 
and church meetings, making the holding of the Synod in that state impossible." 
South Dakota also painfully complains of the prohibition of the use of the German 
language in church and school. The Synod also assures these brethren of its 
heartfelt participation and urges patience. Portland (Oregon) Klassis also suffers for 
the sake of the language and reports that one of their preachers has had to endure 
inconveniences and suspicions because of it, and that another has been forbidden 
by fellow citizens to use the German language in confirmation classes and Sunday 
school. From the report on the meetings of the Central Synod in Sandusky we learn 
the following: "New tasks arise in the case of 
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of our work to us. The language issue has been a number of years before the Synod. 
Nearly two-thirds of our congregations no longer use the German language in their 
worship services. Many congregants, pastors and elders, could no longer 
understand German, so Synod made extensive use of English in all sessions and 
decided to have the proceedings printed in English with a German outline for good 
measure. " G. 

Billy Sunday conversion statistics. Under the relentless light of fact, the 
tens of thousands of "conversions" that the well-known representative of the 
blasphemous school of evangelism, Billy Sunday, sends out to the newspapers 
through his press agency dwindle to a few hundred. At any rate, the successes are 
very ill proportioned to the effort and expense which arise from these campaigns to 
the congregations which engage in the cause. The "Sunday campaign" cost the Los 
Angeles congregations $85,000. The number of persons who signed the cards and 
were consequently "converted" was 26,000. Now broadcast inquiries were made of 
the 160 congregations involved. These 160 churches said they had received 8100 
cards instead of the reported 26,000, and of these 8100, 4500 bore the names of 
persons who were already members of these 160 churches. Of the remaining 3600 
persyns, the 160 churches received only 525 new members. Soon after, Sunday 
opened a ten-week campaign in Chicago. Huge. Efforts were made by all the 
churches to make these ten weeks of "evangelization" successful. 424 churches of 
almost every fellowship took part in the work. For months the loud field cry was 
heard, "Billy Sunday is coming!" The whole city was divided into "neighborhoods" for 
the holding of prayer meetings; in one week it is said that 2000 of the same were 
held. A huge tabernacle was erected at the end of Chicago avenue, on Lake 
Michigan; it had 12,050 seats and 4000 standing, and was 367 feet long and 257 
feet wide. Three singing choirs of 1000 voices each were formed. Occasionally at 
the dedication of the Tabernacle it was pointed out by the various speakers that they 
did not agree with everything in the theology of Billy Sunday, but his coming was 
held up as an historic event which would result in a general "revival of the religious 
spirit" as was supposed (in 1857) to have occurred before the Civil War, and that he 
was just in time to intervene in the struggle for a "dry" Chicago before the election of 
April 2. The expense of the Chicago "crusade" was $135,000; the Tabernacle on the 
Lake alone cost $65,000. It is interesting to note what certain tone-setting pastors 
are now saying. Rev. J. S. L. Thomas, of the Austin Methodist Church, and leader 
of the Billy Sunday campaign, says that he has received 169 cards; 96 came from 
members of his congregation. A few weeks ago he received 84 members; of these 
16 were "trail-hitters," but several had been members of other churches, and some 
came from his own Sunday-school. Father Thomas says that he received only one 
member through the Sunday campaign. Last year, however, about the same time, 
after holding evangelistic meetings himself for a few weeks, he received 128 
members for his church, D. J. Meyers, pastor of the Baptist Immanuel church, 
received on 175 car-. 
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only 3 members for his congregation. Father A. S. Haskins of the Irving Park 
Methodist Church received 80 cards from trail-hitters, but none joined the 
congregation. Nine-tenths of the trail-hitters were already members of his church; 
without the Billy Sunday meetings the church would have gained members. Rev. H. 
Hepburn of the Presbyterian! Buena Memorial congregation received 125 cards and 
accepted only 5 members. The North Shore Congregational congregation received 
70 cards; 12 joined the congregation. The First Presbyterian church admitted one 
member and received 142 cards; of those who signed them, three-fourths were 
already members of the church. "But what a benefit," says a reporter, "it would have 
been to the congregations if all this enthusiasm, and money, and advertisements, 
and other preparations, had been applied to the several congregations!" It is almost 
one of the blessings of war that the building authorities at Washington refused to 
issue a permit for the lumber necessary for a SundayTab'ernacle at Providence, R. 
|. Certainly this man's activities do not qualify as "necessary occupations" from either 
a spiritual or a civic standpoint. As is well known, the government in Washington had 
also refused to permit Mr. Sunday to "evangelize" our armies in France. 
G. 


ll. Abroad. 

New Sects in Germany. The war has given rise to a number of strange sects 
in Germany, all of which seek to exploit for their own purposes the strong religious 
need that exists among the people. The sect of the "Little Flock" started from 
Merano. At its head is a simple weaver named Hain, who pretends to be the Messiah, 
and from his judgment seat pronounces judgments which separate the goats from 
the sheep. He is particularly sharp in his attack on the recognized clergy, whom he 
accuses of living on the sweat of the people, which the Apostle Paul never did, and 
which therefore the new Messiah does not do either. - A movement led by Ludwig 
Neuner, which completely rejects Christianity as foreign to the German ideal, rejects 
family life as unfashionable, and demands that all children be educated by the state, 
presents itself as completely modern. Instead of Christian morning prayer, Neuner 
proposes physical and mental "exercises," singing and dancing, reading valuable 
poetry, looking at really great works of art, exercising the willpower by 
autosuggestion, etc., to which the "Bayrische Kurier" still recommends tapping one's 
forehead in the morning, at noon and in the evening, probably to determine whether 
one is still in one's right mind or not! 

(Messenger of 
Peace.) 

The Middle Ages in South America. Almost unchanged to this day in some 
South American states- the conditions of the fifteenth century have been preserved. 
Four centuries have left no appreciable trace either in the morals of the people or in 
their religious character. Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador-to mention only these-still stand at 
the level of Spain in Pizarro's time. According to the testimony of Clarence R. Snell, 
a recently returned American missionary, in Peru plowing is still done mostly in 
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primitive manner, namely, by means of a hooked stick or a tree-trunk fork, drawn by 
a pair of oxen, the yoke of which is attached to the horns. Schools have only recently 
been begun to be established for the instruction of the people. Mr. Snell describes 
one of these government schools, "The whole school building consists of one small 
mud room. You see no window, no table, no bench, no chair. A small, low opening in 
one of the mud walls serves as an entrance for teacher and pupils, and for the 
purpose of ventilation, and only through it can light enter the schoolroom. The floor is 
of mud, well softened by the rain, which finds unobstructed entrance through many 
openings in the flat roof. Here on this wet earth sit about 60 boys in a cramped 
position. They are trying to solve their arithmetic problems on their little blackboards. 
The teacher has her government certificate which entitles her to teach a five-year 
course in a primary school. But the education they have enjoyed in their own 
language is but deficient, and all their arithmetic is very much confined to the four 
species with whole numbers. This is far and away the only school. Girls do not attend 
the school at all, as, according to the Peruvian view, girls have no need of schooling. 
"It is also difficult to wonder," continues Snell, "that religion in such a country is on a 
scarcely higher plane. It is a religion similar to that of the Middle Ages, and, in 
addition, very much mixed with the religion of the Incas, especially in certain parts of 
the country. What has such religion given to the people of South America? 
Superstition, immorality, ignorance, processions, festivals, and the worship of 
images. But it has not given them God the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. The Bible is 
not in the hands of the people, and their religious leaders impress it sharply upon 
them that the Bible is a bad book and must be destroyed." In areas where the reporter 
preached the gospel, he learned that people were stoned, beaten to death with clubs, 
or scalded with hot water for reading the Bible. In South America, Christ is nothing 
more than an image to most, usually depicting Him as a small child, four to five inches 
tall. This Christ child, as they call it, this little picture, is divinely revered. A recent 
convert told the reporter, "As long as | have lived | have worshipped this little doll." 
The number of virgins and saints whom the poor people invoke is great. One virgin 
is their rain goddess, another heals the sick, another calms the storm and the sea, 
another blesses the souls of the living, another gives rest to the souls of the dead, 
still another blesses the cattle, etc. They pray to St. Francis, St. James, St. Téribro, 
St. Martin, St. Vincent, St. Milagros, as to St. Carmen, St. Rosa, St. Lujan, St. 
Agricola, St. Therese, St. Apata, and many more. The salvation of South America 
depends on the progress of Protestant missionary activity. Religious liberty has 
existed in Peru for four years. Mission schools have been opened in the largest cities, 
to which the Peruvians gladly send their children. The most respected leaders in Peru 
are encouraging this educational work, even if they themselves, as in other South 
American states, though not to the same extent, have only thrown overboard the 
Roman superstition in order to fall into the most hopeless skepticism and atheism. 
G. 


